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PREPAC &E. 


IN bringing before the public a second edition of the first 
volume of this Sophocles, my thanks are in the first place 
due to the friends who have called my attention to some of 
the numerous defects and errors of the former edition; espe- 
cially to the Master of Balliol, to whom I now venture to 
dedicate this work ; to Professor Lushington, to whom I owe 
more than I can estimate, and wish that I could owe still 
more; to my friend and collaborateur in the smaller edition, 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott; and to my former pupils, Mr. John Masson 
and Mr. W. G. Rutherford, whose interest in my labours 
has been of great assistance to me, and without whom this 
volume would have been less accurate than it is. Mr. 
Rutherford and Mr. A. J. Ashton have prepared the index. 
Another friend and former pupil, Mr. Hugh Campbell, has 
re-collated Par. E. 

To the criticisms which appeared in the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Journal !, in Hermathena, and in the Revue Critique, 
I trust I shall be found to have given the attention which 
was merited by the position and reputation of their authors. 
They contained valuable suggestions on points of detail, and 
also raised some general questions on which it is necessary 
that a few words should here be said. 

I. Dr. Kennedy objects to the scant mention of previous 
interpreters in the explanatory notes. In doing so he is 


1 J must own to having derived benefit sometimes tempted the remark, & yev- 
from Dr. Kennedy's ‘Studia Sophoclea, vate, mpgdrepdv pe mpodidacke, iva pr 
although his magisterial style may have daoporrnow amd cov. 
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consistent. It is now a quarter of a century since he made 
the same objection}, though certainly with less of acri- 
mony, against the edition of Schneidewin. And the quarrel 
is still older, for his criticism of the German editor in this 
respect may be viewed as a reply to Hermann’s not un- 
gracious remark, that Elmsley would have done better to 
adopt a less discursive method of annotation *. 

I am not aware that Schneidewin ever made rejoinder. 
But the grounds of his procedure are evident. He was writing 
not for editors but for students, whose attention ought not 
to be unnecessarily distracted from their author at every 
turn to judge between the commentator and his predecessors. 

The practice of minimizing such references has of course 
its limits. 

It is at once admitted that where a conjectural emendation 
is adopted, the name of its first author should be given. Even 
this, however, is not always quite a simple duty. AikdddAovan 
for éxxadodor in O. T. 597 was conjectured independently by 
Musgrave and L. Dindorf with more than half a century 
between them. The credit of the emendation was at one 
time claimed for the name of Dindorf. It is now modestly 
ascribed to Musgrave. His words are: ‘ Fuit etiam cum de 
aixdAAovo. cogitarem: sed videbatur ea vox turpem potius 
assentationem, quam honestam petitionem significare.’ A 
sentence which places the editor who adopts the conjecture in 
this dilemma: he must ascribe it to one who was not the first 
to think of it, or to one who has declined the honour. Again, 
xenotots has been proposed by more than one critic as a 
correction of xpyodels in Ant. 24; but ypnorots dicata is under- 
stood by one to mean ‘Just meed of virtue’ by another 
‘What good men approve.” Here are two emendations and 
not one only. Suppose the sense last thought of to be 


7 ,Dr. Kennedy’s review of Schneide- _ scriptum est, non tam hi scriptoris causa 
win’s Sophocles appears in the Cam-  facti esse, quam scriptor, ut commen- 
bridge Journal of Classical and Sacred tarius_ scribi potuerit, editus videtur.’ 
Philology for 1854. Herm. Opuse. vol. iii, p. 144, ed. Lips. 

? «Si de rebus alienisin commentariis 1828. 
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right :—Does the credit rest with the inventor of the phrase 
or with its true interpreter? 

It is likewise admitted that where a fresh zuterpretation is 
so recent as to leave room for doubt as to priority of author- 
ship, it should not be adopted without acknowledgment. 

But more than this in a subject so long worn as Sophocles 
can hardly be demanded. Originality cannot be claimed with- 
out priority, and the proof of priority may be left to the 
critical reader. Beyond this point the method to be followed 
becomes a question of discretion. Prudence of a certain 
kind may suggest that contemporary opinions should have a 
prominence out of proportion to their merit, while the in- 
genuities of former generations are allowed to sleep. But a 
higher prudence demands that the interest of the student 
should be steadily kept in view. And this being so, it cannot 
be expected that an editor besides stating his own interpre- 
tation should distinguish it from others that are similar but 
not the same!. Neither ought it to be required of him that 
in stating a known interpretation he should always count 
authorities in its favour. And if not only previous editions 
but the chief reviews of them, and by parity of reasoning, 
articles in the Rheinische Museum, Philologus and the Neue 
Jahrbiicher, together with observations made by the historians 
of literature and the writers on metre, are to be laid under 
contribution, the central work will soon be buried under the 
ndpepya. It is at least surely permissible to edit Sophocles 
without doing this, and one who happens to be more versed 
in the text than in the literature of his author may be allowed 
to give in his contribution without being made to stand and 
deliver what he knows about other men’s opinions. 

An edition of Sophocles is no doubt conceivable in which 
the plan of Elmsley’s Oedipus Coloneus should be con- 
sistently carried out. It would be a work of great labour, 
but, in the present day, one of doubtful utility. The list of 


1 For examples of the difficulty to which this would lead, see Ant. 31; 
O. C, 308. 
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interpreters, which in Elmsley’s preface occupies a dozen 
closely printed lines, would probably extend to as many 
pages, and the commentary (290 octavo pages on the single 
play) would have to be lengthened in proportion. 

It may be perhaps suggested to draw some line of pre- 
scription ; say, at the year 1854. But we should then only be 
leaving out what is less in bulk and often superior in value. 
Thus Dr. Kennedy has made no reference to Musgrave, who 
certainly does not deserve to be forgotten. Few critics have 
been more fruitful in suggestive hints; and, in particular, by 
conjecturing éyuBoAds Bovdevpdrov as an emendation of O. T. 
45, he put forth a view of the context of that difficult line, 
which has since his time been more than once maintained. 


Il. My observations in the Essay on the Language of 
Sophocles appear to one critic paradoxical, to another common- 
place. These opposite objections may be left in equipoise. 
It would have been better worth while to show that what 
is there said was either (a) false, or (0) useless. 

a. Dr. Kennedy does not deny ‘the unsettled and trans- 
itional condition of the Greek language in its most glorious 
age—that of Pericles’—but thinks that I have stated this 
‘with undue exaggeration.’ 

It is possible that in handling what seemed a neglected 
truth, I may have here and there spoken with extreme em- 
phasis ; and there were certainly some crudenesses, which have 
been removed in revision. With much of what Dr. Kennedy 
says about the Common-Law of Language I agree in sub- 
stance; and if the general subject had been in question, I 
should have enlarged upon the truth that the freedom of Greek 
syntax, as compared with Latin, and still more with that of any 
modern speech, is a pervading attribute, belonging in some 
degree to every stage of the language. It is not meant that 
Aeschylus or Sophocles broke away from existing modes of 
expression—there are few idioms of the tragic or any other 
dialect for which analogies may not be found in Homer— 
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but that in a time when language was unusually plastic each 
writer had his characteristic ways of moulding it, and that the 
ways of Sophocles were original and very subtle. ‘Common- 
Law, however, is a less philosophical term than ‘ Sprach- 
bewusstsein’ (speech-consciousness), for which Dr. Kennedy 
makes it an equivalent—‘Sprach-gefiihl’ would come nearer 
to what we both mean—and for this very reason, that 
the former term conveys the notion of something fixed and 
outward in the place of something that is inward and free ; 
it puts that which forbids in the place of that which inspires. 
Adopting however, for the moment, Dr. Kennedy’s figure of 
speech, let me remark that there are periods of history (1) in 
which the Common-Law is definite but unwritten, others 
(2) in which it is rendered uncertain by the introduction of 
new elements, and (3) that long before a digest of it has 
become possible, its principles and application in the usage 
of the courts have been growing more and more imperatively 
determinate. 

Now, what is meant by a fixed grammatical rule? 
sense, as Dr. Kennedy truly says, there is no such thing in 
Greek Literature of the Classical Period. The‘Common-Law 
which is Greek syntax’ remained uncodified ‘for more than 200 
years’ after the time of Sophocles. This is part of what I 
meant to affirm. In proof of it I adverted to the recognized 
difference in point of regularity between a Ciceronian period, 
and a sentence of any classical Greek writer!. Redundant nega- 
tives, the apposition of clauses, attraction in its various modes, 
the return from a dependent to an independent construction, 
the use of the primary conjunctive in past time, these and other 
irregularities can hardly be said to exist in Latin®. But 


In one 


1 In the present edition I have sought 
to obviate the effect of a too isolated 
treatment, by occasionally inserting be- 
tween brackets examples of correspond- 
ing idioms from other Greek writers, 
On p. 62, in Ul. 11, 12, and 14, 15, the two 
examples from Pindar have been acci- 
dentally transposed. Students are re- 
spectfully requested to correct this error. 

2 Cp. Herm. Opuse. vol. iii. pp. 145, 


6. Such anomalies, although not ac- 
knowledged, exist even in published writ- 
ings of the nineteenth century. Thus Dr. 
Kennedy can speak of ‘undue exaggera- 
tion,’ and one of our chief contemporary 
masters of English style has written 
or at least printed as follows:—‘ No 
event is too extraordinary to be im- 
possible.’ 
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I assert more than this, and more is admitted by Dr. Kennedy. 
He owns indeed that ‘to a certain extent we acknowledge 
common principles. If the rule of speech to which De- 
mosthenes or Xenophon conformed was free and elastic as 
compared ‘with that of Ciceronian Latin, it was strict and 
regular when compared with that to which Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Thucydides were subject. These writers, and 
Pindar before them, coming at a time when the language 
was far less fixed than in the writings of Xenophon or De- 
mosthenes, brought in fresh elements, which had not affected 
either Homer or Herodotus; and the free working of their 
original genius interrupted in various ways the regular growth 
of the language towards its final shape. 
*temporis partus,’ which disturbed the equable flow of men’s 
thoughts and ideas 1, 


The result was a 


Dr. Kennedy draws a just distinction in this respect between 
poetry and prose. 
For granting that the tragic poet ‘had a large treasure-house 
of epic, elegiac, iambic, and lyric poetry to draw on,’ his task 
in producing a medium for his art was not the less a new 
creation, in which perfect articulation could not be reached 
Such a result may have been even retarded by the 
very wealth of the material which lay at the poet’s command. 
It is true that Aeschylus had preceded Sophocles by a few 
years, and had already blocked out the tragic speech ; but the 
creative effort in question was not exhausted in him and his 
predecessors, nor were the conditions under which it was 
continued very greatly altered. In point of fact the difference 
in the amount of ‘idiotism’ between Sophocles and the Hymn 
to Apollo may fairly be held analogous to that between 


But his distinction is not wholly relevant ?. 


at once. 


1 The anomalies of the language of 
the tragic period had been observed 
by ancient critics. See esp. Longinus, 
fragm. VIII. ed. Weiske, § 9. 

* Nor is the distinction by any means 
so absolute as it became afterwards. 
Herodotus has more in common with 
Epic Greek on the one hand and the 


tragic dialect on the other than Aris- 
totle has with any poet whatever, and 
it would be at least as unsafe for an 
interpreter of Sophocles to neglect 
either Herodotus or Thucydides, as to 
omit the study of any poet, Homer and 
Aeschylus excepted. 
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Thucydides and Herodotus. And besides the influence of 
earlier poetry there is also in the tragic dialect a vernacular 
element, which can be only very imperfectly verified—probably 
not the speech of the Athenian agora so much as that of 
other members of the Ionic race. Italian scholars are said by 
wandering in Tuscany to have met with living idioms that 
threw light upon expressions in Dante. To obtain corre- 
sponding light for Sophocles we must have had the power 
of wandering amongst the cities of the Delian confederacy. 
When we speak of the language of Sophocles then, we include 
the conversational parlance of his time. But to resume :— 

In the Epic dialect the ‘Speech-consciousness’ appears as 
a universally acknowledged Themis which no one thinks of 
breaking ; in the age of Pericles, it is an unwritten institute, 
a vopspov, which, like other vépiua, is found by experience to 
be more various and elastic than had been imagined, and to 
give scope for the exercise of subtlety and individual freedom. 
Then came the Sophists with their indispensable work, clear- 
ing the way before philosophy, and partially formulating 
language, before the Socratic school had formulated thought. 
If to the Sophists and the Socratic school combined Dr. 
Kennedy would ascribe the rhetorical fluency which marks 
the prose writers of the following century, it is not less true 
to say that these same teachers themselves were the ex- 
ponents of a ‘grammatical consciousness becoming more 
precise.’ 

It is perhaps not superfluous to remark that the object 
of my Essay was chiefly exegetical; viz. to account for 
difficulties in Sophocles by calling attention to the medium 
in which he worked, and to protest against the repeated 
attempt to make him conform to canons and external rules 
which are of another age. If this object is not perceived, 
one of two wrong impressions is apt to be formed; either 
that I am blaming Sophocles as a careless writer, or that 
I attribute to him a degree of subtlety passing into ec- 
centricity. To do either would be of course ridiculous. 
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No language was ever more harmonious, more finely 
modulated, more exactly calculated to produce the right 
effect on the mind of a contemporary hearer. I was 
anxious to show, not that Sophocles is ‘capable of saying 
anything!” but that a rational account can be given of his 
language where it seems irregular. If we can only treat it 
naturally, as we would interpret the idiom of some living 
tongue, his way of speaking is for the most part quite in- 
telligible even now. It is when we approach it with alien 
preconceptions and view it through the foreign medium of 
a grammar-laden consciousness, that this and much else in 
Greek appears crooked and obscure. We cannot doubt that 
the language of Shakespeare was understood perfectly by the 
pit at the Globe, but it was by no means an easy text for 
such ‘correct’ critics as Pope or Johnson. For us, at this 
distance of time, an analytical exegesis is in both cases 
unfortunately necessary, and we have to pull the flower 
to pieces before we can ascertain how it grew. Only we must 
bear in mind that what we are attempting to analyse is not a 
piece of mechanism but a work of nature’, 

&. The references to the Essay which occur in the notes will 
show that in the application of the method as well as in the 
statement of it in this edition, I have, with increased caution, to 
a great extent held the same ground. And here a word may 


1 «Scio Tragicis fere omnia licere.’ 
C. Badham, Adhortatio ad discipulos 
Academiae Sydneiensis, 1869. 

? Some of the more general cha- 
racteristics of the style of Sophocles are 
well described in the concluding pas- 
sage of the Anonymous Life :— 

To nay pe ovv ‘Opunpinds dvdpace. 
Tous Te yap piOous péper Kar’ txvos Tod 
mownTou Kal TH ’Obvaceay 5 év woddois 
Spapacw aroypaperat (maperuporoyel 5é 
«ad’"Opnpov kal rovvopa Tod ’Odvccéws" 

Gp0as 8 *Odvoceds cip’ endvupos 
Kakois" 
mokdol yap wdtcavrTo 
épol) 
Hoomorel Te wal moxiAAe nad Tots emvon- 
pact TEXVLKws XpRTaL, ‘OpnpiKfy expar- 
Tomevos Xap. dOev elmeiv "lonndy Twa 


Svopeveis 


pévov Sopondéa tvyydvew ‘Ophpou pa- 
Onriy' Kat dddou pey TOAAO! peplpnvTal 
Tia Tov mpd avTay 4 Tav Kad’ abrobs, 
Hévos BE Sopondis ag’ Exdarov 7d Aap- 
mpov dmav@iCe. ad’ d nad pédurra ere 
ETO. iveyxe BE TA puxrd, edxauplay, 
yAveityra, TéApaV, Toundtay. 

Olde 5& nal xara xaipdy ocvpperphoa 
Ta mpdypara, bo7’ éx puxpod turorexiov 
i} A€Lews pus BAov HOomoLely mpdowror. 
ore 58 TodTo péyorov év mowntinh, 8n- 
Aody 70s 7} 7a00s. 

Syolv ody “Aporopdyys Sri ‘xnpds ére- 
wabéCero **’, dAAD BE § Sopowd€ous Tod 
Heute TO oTdpa Kexpiopevov,’ 

Syot Be "Apordgevos chs mpHros Tov 
"AOhnbev mornTav THY Spvylay pedro 
olay eis Ta tdva dopara mapéraBe Kat TE 
dOupapBixG tpdnw xaréwger, 
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be said to those who think this whole apparatus unnecessary. 
For great scholars and for their pupils it may well be so. 
Few truths about the Greek language can be otherwise than 
familiar to them. But if they will be at the trouble to 
consider the following critical note, and the theory of So- 
phoclean language which it implies, they will be ready to admit 
that my observations, even if common-place, are not altogether 
needless or superfluous. I quote from Nauck’s edition of the 
Philoctetes, dated 1876, p. 143 :— 


50 ff. sind durch Interpolation entstellt. Die Worte de « éd’ ois 
ehjdvOas—ri by7’ dvwyas (50-54) sind vielleicht unecht, mindestens in 
ihrer jetzigen Fassung absurd. Wie kann jemand yevvaios 6 odpari 
heissen? warum soll Neopt. gerade dann gehorchen, wenn ihm etwas 
dv mply otk dxnxoey aufgetragen wird? in welchem logischen Zusam- 
menhange stehen die Worte yevvatov etvar pi) pdvov TH oapart, add’ brrovp- 
yev? Auch das verletzende tanpérns rape ist unpassend und durch 15 
keineswegs gerechtfertigt. (Reiske wollte tmnpérns mdpa schreiben, 
andere werden vielleicht gvynpérns mapet vorziehen.) 


III. It has been urged as a serious objection to this edition 
that the Greek arguments are not reprinted here. On this 
subject I speak with some diffidence, knowing that the omis- 
sion is felt as a defect by eminent scholars. But the point 
had been carefully considered. 

The Greek arguments contain much valuable matter toge- 
ther with some things that are trivial. Precisely the same 
thing may be said of the ancient Scholia, and of the Anony- 
mous Life. An edition which aims at the completeness of 
Boeckh’s Pindar should contain all these. For an English 
edition conceived on the present plan, whose aim is rather 
that professed by Hermann in his preface to the Ajax, ‘ quod 
instituerat Erfurdtius, ut haec editio et adolescentium studiis 
accommodata esset, neque exclusa ab usu doctorum homi- 
num, it seemed more appropriate to give selections from all 
where they appeared most relevant, leaving the reader who 
wished to see any of them in their entirety to consult the 
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Oxford edition of the Scholia1, which no earnest student of 
Sophocles should be without. 


IV. The contribution offered in this volume towards the 
further study of the text of Sophocles is far less complete than 
I could have wished. My visits to the towns of Italy have 
(except in the case of Florence) been unavoidably hurried, 
and the hours per diem which I could spend in the libraries 
have been unfortunately limited. But in the present state 
of Sophoclean criticism I expect rather to be accused of 
having given too much space to the MSS. than too little. 
And indeed when the matter has been more thoroughly sifted 
than has yet been thought necessary, a very moderate critical 
apparatus may prove sufficient. Meanwhile such references 
to the inferior MSS. as are here given may not be with- 
out their value, if only as supplying materials for a further 
examination of the question of an archetype, and affording 
a test of that Byzantine criticism which has been thought 
capable of some rather notable inventions. 

The classification which places the Laurentian MS. in one 
category and lumps together all the rest as apographa, how- 
ever convenient for its simplicity, and in all probability ap- 
proximately sound, at least rests on an insecure foundation so 
long as a considerable number of the existing MSS. remain, 
for any evidence that we have to the contrary, unexamined. 

The following is a list of the MSS, with their supposed 
ages, and the Press-marks by which they are known in the 
various libraries. I cannot hope that this enumeration is 
entirely free from errors, but some pains have been taken to 
make it as correct as possible. 

* Vol. I, Oxon. 1825, contains the adds the enouiveacue Life, the Greek 


Laurentian Scholia as copied by Elm- arguments, and many of the more recent 
sley; Vol. II, Oxon. 1852, ed. Dindorf,  Scholia. 
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MSS. OF SOPHOCLES. 
FLORENCE. 


ust Laurentian Library. 
uoted as 


Pluteus XXVIII. Cod. 25. 14th Cent. Aj., El., O. T.* 
Le. » XXXIL Cod. 1. 15th Cent.? Aj., El, O. T, 
Phil., Ant., Trach. 
Cod. 8. 14th Cent. Aj., El. 
Cod. 9g. r5th Cent. Aj., EL, O. T. 
L’. Cod. ro. Early 14th Cent. Aj., El, O. T., 
Ant., Phil., O. C., Trach. 
» XXXII. Cod. 2. 14th Cent. Aj., El, O.T., Phil. 
Ant., Trach. 
L. Cod. g. 11th Cent Aj., El, O.T., Ant., 
Trach., Phil., O. C. 
Cod. 32. 15th Cent. Aj. 
Cod. 34. 16th Cent. Aj., El, O. T. 
Cod. 40. 14th Cent. Aj., El, O. T. 
Cod. 49. 15th Cent. Aj., El. 
Cod. 51. 15th Cent. EL, O. T. 


Abbat. 41. 14th Cent. Aj., El, O. T. 
Abbat. 66. 14th Cent. *EL., O. T. | 

Abbat. 71. r4th Cent. Aj., EL, O. T. { Formerly in 
Abbat. 152. Late 13th Cent. (a.p. 1282). the Badia. 


nm @ RP 


Aj., El., O. T., Phil. 
Abbat. 172. r5th Cent. Aj., El, O. T. 


Riccardian Library. 


R. Ricc. 34. 14th Cent. Aj., Tr., Phil, El., Ant. O. C., O. T. 
Rice. 77. 15th Cent. Aj., El., Ant., (Eur. Hec.), Phil.,* O. C.* 
Ricc. 89. late 15th Cent. O. T.* 


BOLOGNA. 
Oniverstty Library. 
15th Century, Electra. 


1 Under a blot at the end of the Apollonius there is an old colophon which 
seems to bear the date ,-9'0’, 6509, i.e. a. D. 1000, 
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MODENA. 
Nattonal or Royal Library. 
15th Century, Antigone. 


ROME. 


Vatican Library. 
Quoted as 


Vat.c. Urb. 140. 14th Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 
Vat.b. Urb. 141. 14th Cent. Aj., El, O. T., Ant. Phil.* 
Vat. Pal. 287. r4th Cent. Ant., O. C., Trach., Phil. 
Pal. 335. O. T., Aj., El. 
Vat.a. Vat. 40. 13th Cent! Aj., El, O. T.* 
Vat. 1332. 14th or early rgth Cent. Aj., El, O. T. 
Vat. 920. 15th mixed with 14th Cent. Aj., EL, O. T. 
Vat. 1363. 15th Cent. Aj., El, O. T. 
Vat. 45. 15th Cent. Aj., EL, O. T. 
Vat. 16. rgth or 16th Cent. Aj. 
Vat. 46. 47. 48. 49. 50. 57. g11. Aj., EL 
Vat. 711. 962. Sentences from Sophocles. 
Vat. 104. (Demosthenes of) 12th Cent. Quotation from 
Antigone. 
Othobon. Sentences from Sophocles. 
Chig, Also the MS. formerly R VIII. 59 of the Chigi Library, now 
said to be in the Vatican. 15th Cent. Contains Epistles 


of Libanius and the 7 plays of Soph., all but 3 of 
Trach. 


Barberini Library. 
15th Century, Aj., El., O. T. 


Sania Maria Sopra Minerva. 
15th Century, Aj., El., O. T. 


Biblioteca Angelica. 
15th Century, Aj. 


* Tam assured by Signor Bollig, Pre- ‘undoubtedly of the twelfth century: 
fect of the Vatican Library, that this but I have not ventured to place it so 
MS. is ‘senza dubbio del Sec. XII, high. It is a thin bombyx. 


Quoted as 
Farn. 


ve 


Ww 
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NAPLES. 
National Library. 


II. F. 34. (191 in Catalogue) early 15th Century. Aj., EL., 
O. T., Ant., O. C., Trach., Phil.* 

II. F. 35. (192 in Catalogue) r5th Century. Aj., El., O. T. 

II. F. 36. (193 in Catalogue) late 15th Century. Aj., Ant. 

WI. F. g. (165 in Catalogue) 14th Century. Aj., EL, O. T. 


VENICE. 
Library of St. Mark's. 
Cod. 467. 14th Cent. Aj., EL, O.T.,Ant.,O.C., Trach., Phil. 
Cod. 468. 13th Cent. Aj., Ant., Phil, EL, O.T., Trach.,* 
O. C.* 
Cod. 470. 18th Cent. 4 Plays with Eurip. and Aeschyl. 
Cod. 472. 14th Cent. Aj., El, O. T., Ant.* 
Cod. 514. 14th Cent.? Aj. 
Cod. 615. 15th Cent. Aj., El. 
Cod. 616. 15th Cent. Aj., EL, O. T., Ant. O. C.,* Phil. * 
Trach.* 
Cod. 617. 14th mixed with rsth Cent. Aj., El., O. T., Ant., 
Trach., O. C., Phil. 
Cod. 507. 12th Cent. Sentences from Aj., E]., O. T. 


PARIS. 
National Library. 

No. 2712. 13th Cent. All seven Plays. 
No. 2787. 14th Cent. O. T., Trach., Phil., O. C. 
No. 2794. 15th Cent. Aj.,; ElOsT: 
No. 2820. 15th Cent. Aj., EL, O. T. 
No. 2884. 14th Cent. Aj., El., O. T., Ant. 
No. 2886. Late rgth Cent. Trach., Phil., O. T., O. C. 
No. 2711. 14th Cent. All seven Plays. 

MILAN. 


Ambrosian Library. 


65. Sup. Late rgth Cent. Aj. 
32. Sup. 16th Cent. Aj., El. 
tr. Sup. Late rsth Cent. (a.p. 1481). Aj., EL. 
105. Sup. r5th Cent. Aj., El. 
b 2 
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Quoted as 

43. Sup. 14th Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 

97. Sup. 14th Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 

. 108. Sup. rgth Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 
77. Sup. Late 15th Cent. Aj., El, O. T., Ant. 
24. Sup. rgth Cent. Aj., El., O. T., Ant. 
56. Sup. 13th or early 14th Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 
39. Sup. Early 14th Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 

166. Sup. Late 14th Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 

103. Sup. Early 14th Cent. Aj., EL, O. T. 


5 
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HEIDELBERG. 
Oniversity Library. 


Pal. Pal. Gr. 40. Middle of 14th Cent. Aj., EL, O. T. 
— — 356. 15th Cent. Sentences from Aj., El., O.T., Ant., 
Trach., Phil. 
— —140.15thCent. Sentences from Aj., El., O. T., O.C., 
Phil. 


DRESDEN. 


Dresd.a. D. 183. 14th Cent. Aj., El., O.T., Ant. 
Dresd.b. D. 181. 15th Cent. Aj., El, O. T.* 


LEIPSIC. 
Raths-btbliothek. 


Lips. a. Lips. Senat. I. 4. 44. @. 14th Cent. Aj., EL, O.T. 
Lips. b. Lips. Senat. I. 4. 44. 4. Early r5th Cent. Aj., El, O. T. 


AUGSBURG. 
Aug. b. 14th Cent. Aj., Ant., O. T., El. 
Aug. c. 15th Cent. Aj., El. 
VIENNA. 


Vindob. 14th or 15th Cent. El. (Collated by Hiller for Jahn’s edition) 


JENA. 
Jen. B. 7. 14th Cent. Aj., El. 


MUNICH. 
Monac. Bibl. Monac. 313. Aj. 
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MOSCOW. 
Quoted as 
Mosq.a. SS. Syn. 357. r4th Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 
Mosq. b. 392. 15th. Cent. Aj., El. 


UNCERTAIN WHERE. 
Liv. land 2.  Codices Livineii. See Herm. ed. 1839, p. x. 


Brunck’s MS. (described by him as ‘Bombycinus bonae notae.’) 
Aj. EL. 


BASEL. 
F. VI. ro. Aj., El. 


MADRID. 
(From the Escurtal). 


I. a. 9. (No. 506, E. Miller, p. 460). 16th Cent. The seven 
Plays. 

IV. ¥. 15. (No. 485, E. Miller, p. 488) 15th Cent. Aj., El. 

III. y. 15. 16th Cent. Aj., El, O. T. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Trinity College Library. 
Trin. R. 3. 31. Mostly 14th Cent., partly 15th, Aj., El., O. T. 


OXFORD. 
Bodleian. 


Bodl. Cod. Barocc. 66. 15th Cent. Aj., El., O. T. 

Cod. Barocc. 61. 15th Cent. Aj., El. 

Cod. Baroce. 216. Late 14th Cent. Aj.* 

Cod. Baroce. 143. 12th Cent. Sentences from Sophocles. 
Laud. Cod, Laudianus, 54. Early rgth Cent. Aj, El., O. T. 

Misc. 99. Late 14th Cent. Aj, El., O. T. 

D’Or. X, i, 3, 13, 14. Early rgth Cent. Aj., El. 

Canon. 86, 171. 15th Cent. Aj. 
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LONDON. 
British Museum. 


Harletan Collection. 
Quoted as 
Harl. No. 6744, 15th Cent. Aj. 


No. 5743, 15th Cent. Phil. 





CHELTENHAM. 
Middle-Hill Library. 


No. 1588 | 310. r5th Cent. Trach., Phil, O. T., O.C., Ant. 
1604 | 339. Aj., El. 


GLASGOW. 
University Museum, Huntertan Collection. 


No. 7. 8. 179. 15th Cent. Aj., El. (No. 2. 9. 16 of the old 
numbering). 


Of these the following have been specially used for this 
edition :— 


L. Collated more than once throughout, and compared with 
Diibner’s collation, as published by Dindorf in 1860. 

L?. Partially collated. ButI rely chiefly on Elmsley’s collation, 
except for the Antigone. 

Abbat. 152. (Formerly 2725.) Examined and recollated in part. 

Abbat. 66. Partially collated. 

Rice. 34. Partially collated. 

Bologna MS. Partially collated. 

Vat. Urb. 140. Partially collated, and several readings ascertained 
through the kindness of Prof. Ignazio Guidi. 

Vat. Urb. 141. Partially collated, chiefly on Antigone. 

Vat. Pal. 287. Partially collated. I rely chiefly on D’Orville’s colla- 
tion, except for the Antigone. 

Vat. 40. Partially collated, and several readings ascertained through 
the kindness of Signor Guidi. =~ 

Vat. 1332, 920, 1363, 104. Inspected. 

Barberini, Minerva, Angelica. Inspected (in 1867). 

Naples, II. F. 34. Inspected. 

Ven. 468. Partially collated. 
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Ven. 467. Partially collated. 

Ven. 472. Partially collated, chiefly for the Antigone. 

Ven. 617. Inspected. 

Ven. 507. Collated, so far as the sentences from Sophocles are 
concerned. 

Par. 2712. Pretty fully collated, except on the Antigone, where 
the variants from L are given by Dindorf in ed. 1860. 

Par. 2787. Inspected. Elmsley’s collation used. 

Par. 2884. Collated for O. T., and for the Antigone by Mr. Hugh 
Campbell. 

The Paris MSS, have been recently collated afresh by Mr. Blaydes. 


MILAN. 

G. 56. Sup. Partially collated for O. T., and collation revised by 
the kindness of Signor Antonio Ceriani. 

L. 39. Sup. Collated for O. T., and collation revised by the kind- 
ness of Signor Antonio Ceriani. 

E. 77. Sup. Collation of Antigone kindly sent by Signor Antonio 
Ceriani. 

C. 24. Sup. Collation of Antigone kindly sent by Signor Antonio 
Ceriani, from whom I have also received, since this edition 
was printed, a collation of E. 103. Sup. It resembles Pal. 4o. 


HEIDELBERG. 


Pal. 40. By the great liberality of Dr. Zangemeister and the other 
authorities I have been enabled to collate this MS. afresh in 
the St. Andrew’s University Library *. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Trin. R. 3, 31. Collated for O. T. Cp. Burton’s Pentalogia. 


OXFORD. 


Bodl. 143. The sentences were extracted by Mr. Mackintosh, of 
Exeter College. The other MSS. were inspected by me some 


years since. 
CHELTENHAM. 
No. 310. A partial collation of this MS. by Mr. Madan has been 
kindly shown to me. 


\ Unfortunately this could not be references to this MS. are derived from 
done until several sheets of the text and  Bothe’s collation (1826). 
notes had been struck off. In these the 
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GLASGOW. 


Hunt. 7, 8,179. Collated by Mr. John Masson. It bears a close 
affinity to Par. 2820. 


In what follows I shall attempt to show that the hypothesis 
of Cobet! and Dindorf?, viz. that all our other MSS. of Sopho- 
cles are derived from Laur. 32, 9 (L), is not the most probable 
account of the matter. To Dindorf’s remark *, that it matters 
little whether we think of L, or of a MS. closely resembling 
L, as being the archetype, it may be replied that we want to 
get as near the truth as possible, and that it does matter 
something whether of the few good readings which make their 
first appearance in the thirteenth, fourteenth, or even fifteenth 
century, a fair proportion may be reasonably supposed au- 
thentic. 

On the general question of the relation of the MSS. of 
Sophocles to one another, I maintain the following theses :— 

1. All the MSS. of Sophocles hitherto examined are proved, 
by corruptions common to them all, to be substantially derived 
from one archetype, this dating from a time when the choric 
metres had been to some extent forgotten, 

I say substantially derived from one, because a variant here 
and there may have been preserved in commonplace books 
and critical treatises, just as Ant. 1167, which is absent from 
the MSS, has been preserved to us by Athenaeus, 

2. This archetype is earlier than L: and it remains to be 
proved that any one of the MSS. is wholly derived from L. 

3. The practice of correcting MSS. from one another makes 
it extremely difficult to classify the MSS. of Sophocles, and 


the word ‘family’ can be used in reference to them only in a 
very modified sense. 


? De arte interpretandi, Lugd. Bat. 1847, p- 105. 
* Ed. Oxon. 1860, Philologus for 1862, vol. xviii. P- 55. 
3 Praef. ed. Oxon. 1860, vol. i, p. xiii, 
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1. UNIVERSAL CORRUPTIONS. 


According to some recent editors, these are very numerous 
indeed. On the other hand, such an editor as Mr. Palmer 
would be inclined to defend even some of the following, which 
however may be taken as examples of error common to all 
known MSS., about which there is a general agreement. It 
will be enough to adduce one or two from each of the plays. 

Aj. 405, toio® éuod médas. Gor ff. "Wala pluvev Aetduia Tolar ENAwv. 
1008, #rov Tehapoy (omitting pe), 

Ant. 4, drep. 587, movrias ddds. 966, wedayéav merpav. 351, inmov 
a$erat, 1342, a kal 66 mavra yap (a Kal 6 is a corruption of wa Kdu04, 
a gloss on mpés mérepor ido, or, according to Wecklein, mévra yap is a 
gloss on Aé€ypra). 

El. 87, iodpoipos dnp. 1475, év ovpavd. 818, Evvouxos goon’. 838, 
yovaxv amatas. 852, dxéov. 856, adds dé moiov; (not in Tricl.). 

O. T. 376, od ydp pe (ce A) poipa mpds ye cod meceiv. 876, 7, 892 
or 906. 1505, mapidno (mepidno M®). 

O. C. 1069, dumuxrnpia pddapa rddov, 

769, Kai pdvOavov tov Oupdy x.r.d, repeated from 1. 438. 
1716, avis 5° epnyos dropos, anticipated from 1. 1735. 


Trach. 292, ray dé menvopern. 379, kai Ta Naympd. 005, éGré pe 
tov ddaravoy, 1096, bmeipoxor. 

Phil. 156, wh pe AdOy mpoomecay. 187, Bapeia 8. 218, yap rt. 251, 
ovd Bvop’ ot8é 266, riod. 491, Sepdda kai. 639, dm. 862, Spar 
Bremer. 933, wy w apeAns. 1094, od ydp ér icydo. 1138, "Odvacers. 
1251, lacuna. 


That some of these corruptions are of ancient date is certain. 
drys drep in Ant. 4 was the only reading known to Didymus. 

The number of universal corruptions which it is found ne- 
cessary to assume has some bearing on the question of the 
remoteness of the archetype, which is brought nearer to L in 
proportion as they are believed to be more numerous, while 
the hypothesis of a text generally sound is more consistent 
with that of an earlier archetype. 
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2. The immediate derivation of any MS. from L is not 
in question. But as a warning against rash statements it may 
be mentioned that in L?, besides O. T. 800, to be spoken of 
presently, there is a gloss zz the text of Ant. 826, viz. drevns 6 
éLamAotpevos, of which even as a gloss there is no trace in L, 
where doGevis, the reading of the first hand, could not suggest it. 
Similarly the close relationship between Par. A and Ricc. 34 
is modified by the misplacement in the latter of Ant. 477- 
584, a passage not coinciding with a leaf of A. The same 
displacement occurs in the Middlehill MS. 310, which is shown 
by this and other peculiarities to be a descendant or cousin 
of Ricc. 34. 

Another observation may be made iz limine by way of 
caution, viz. that, as the above list shows, there is a con- 
siderable variation in the order of the plays in different MSS. 
And in L itself, whereas the other plays are written con- 
tinuously without a break, a blank is left before the Oedipus 
Coloneus, which begins on a separate sheet. The same occurs 
in L? with regard to the Trachiniae. 

The reflection occurs, that the practice of ‘editing Sopho- 
cles in single plays’ may have begun early, and that the 
history of the text may be by no means the same for all 
the seven. 

The following are some of the main facts which make 
against L as being the actual archetype?. 

a. O. T. 800 is omitted in L and only inserted in the 
margin by C’. The omission has not been quoted from any 
other MS, and the line is certainly present, for I have seen 
it, in the following, besides the MSS. ordinarily referred to: 
Vat. abc, VV*V°V4 (o’ 3), K, Vat. 1363, Vat., M (ép6) M? Trin. 
(ov pr.), Rice. 34 (ép6 pr.), Pal. 4o. 

The assumption that L is the archetype therefore stands 
in need of this further complex assumption :—(1) That the 


* On this subject see Wecklein, Ars num, 1864; R. Schneider in Neue 
Sophoclis Emendandi, 1869 ; A. Seyf-  Jahrbiicher for 1877; Franz Biicheler, 
fert, Quaestiones Criticae, Halis Saxo- Philologische Kritik, Bonn, 1878, p. 11. 
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line was inserted between A.D. 1000-1250; (2) that it was 
inserted in a descendant of L; and (3) that notwithstanding 
the continued existence of the archetype, this younger MS. 
became the sole channel of tradition. 

With regard to (1), the chance of a genuine line, not contain- 
ing ayvéun, having been preserved in a commonplace book or 
learned treatise and finding its way back into the MSS., is 
too slender to be entertained, where the question is one of 
probability. And with regard to (3), although the remark 
can only be applied in strictness to the MSS. which are older 
than the insertion in L, yet in considering probabilities it may 
be allowed a wider scope. 

The genuineness of the line has been acknowledged by 
Wecklein, and more recently by Biicheler, and will hardly be 
disputed by any one who feels the situation. The difference 
between Shak. J. C. 5. 3. 1. 103, ‘I shall find time, Cassius ; 
I shall find time,’ and ‘Off with his head! So much for 
Buckingham,’ is hardly a measure of the difference between 
this line and anything which a Tzetzes could have pro- 
duced 1. 

b. In O. T. 896, after the words ré det re xopeveww comes this 
manifest interpolation in L, movetv 7} trois Oeots. The words are 
written as part of the text by the first hand. It has been 
attempted to account for them by supposing a gloss 7) woveiv 
trois Oeois to have been altered by a slight transposition and to 
have crept into the text. But no such gloss is quoted, while 
novel tots Oeois is hardly a natural explanation of yopevew, and 
it is more probable that in zoveiy 7} there is a corruption of 
some other verb. However this may be, it is somewhat 
strange, if L is the archetype, that while 74 kat 06 has 
remained in every MS. of Ant. 1344, movelv H Tots Oeots is 
only found in five MSS., L Pal. Me M? M® (om. 7 rois Geois). 
Not only is it absent from the others hitherto examined, 


1 The omission of single lines, which —_ habit of writing in double column, the eye 
is a not infrequent error of the copyists returning mechanically to the same part 
of Sophocles, may have arisen from the _ of the page instead of crossing over. 
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but in several of these there is an interlinear gloss from which 
the corrupt zoveiy 7) toils Oeois may not improbably have been 
derived, viz. :— 

rl mpénen mavnyupiCew tots Oeots, 

ri det pe xopevew 5 

Suppose for a moment that in the archetype of L Pal. Me 
M? M this gloss had partly faded, might not rav'n [yupicev] 
be read as moi” #? The gloss, being longer than the words to 
be explained, may have been irregularly written and hence 
more illegible :— 

mav'n [yep] tots Oeois. 

But in this case the Trinity and other MSS. which retain 
the words in their original form must be inferred to have an 
origin anterior to the special archetype of L Pal. M? M®. 

c. In Trach. 1306, Par. A gives av@nidijs for addnels, a slight 
corruption, no doubt, and one which might easily have arisen 
after the 1oth century. But it certainly existed previously. 
For the scribe of L had written ai68, but corrected himself in 
writing by erasing the letters 0) and completing the word 
thus, ad.. dels. It is reasonable to suppose that he had the 
choice of two readings, and that the tradition which he re- 
jected is continued in Par. A. 

d. The explanation of the true reading is sometimes re- 
tained where the reading itself is lost. In such cases it was 
hardly within the scope of Byzantine criticism to draw the 
just inference and restore the lost word. Yet the interpretation 
avreknppevos in the Scholia on Ant. 235 exactly fits the 
reading dedpaypzévos, which is only found in a very few MSS. 
of the 14th century. That dedpaynévos was known to the 
Scholiast is admitted by Dindorf. Does he suppose that 
it was revived by conjecture? Cp. Schol. on Ant. 681. 

e. The unmetrical reading rupavvis for rupavvi in O.T. 380 is 
found in M M? Pal. It has not been quoted from any other 
MS. of the O. T., and might have been regarded as an acci- 
dental inadvertence (though Pal. 40 is remarkably free from 
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such) but for the fact that it is also found in two yvoporoyiat, 
Ven. 507 and Bodl. 143, which are both of the twelfth century. 
A presumption is thus raised that this variant is anterior to L, 
being derived from the text used by the original collector of 
the yauar. Cp. Ajax, 127-30. 

Jf. The theory that L is the archetype, and that all diver- 
gences from the ist hand of L are due to conjecture, has 
even been pushed so far as to be applied to the marginal 
readings in the hands of the diorthotes or of the Scholiast. 
Almost every false reading is in one sense a conjecture, i.e. it 
is a piece of more or less clumsy guess-work on the part of 
the scribe. The first who in Ant. 699 wrote xpuoéas..ornAns 
no doubt supposed himself to be correcting the error of a 
predecessor who had written perhaps tnujo with a bad uy. 
Being of a prosaic turn of mind, a ‘golden pillar’ occurred to 
him more readily than a ‘golden renown. But there are 
some of these errors or conjectures that could never have 
been made by any one who had a sound and clearly written 
text before him. Who that saw the words rjvd’ ec 
émotpopny (O. T. 134), as clearly written as they are in L, 
would have excogitated the variant ryvde OeoniGer ypadiy? 
Must not the MS. from which this reading was taken, have 
been derived from one in which the letters @@ had been 
dropped because of their similarity to the preceding deo? 
But there is a further question. Who that had his choice 
between these two readings would select the marginal one? 
And yet it occurs in the text of a MS. of the 15th century, 
viz. Codex Laudianus, No. 54, in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Similarly, és éAovddpe, the marginal variant for os 
Zdor dopt in Aj. 1056, is the textual reading of Par. F. 

g. Corruptions not found in L which from their nature may 
reasonably be supposed to have an origin prior to the 1oth 
century. I assume that the following classes of errors more 
or less! answer this description :— 


1 I am aware that no precise line estimating the probabilities it falls to 
can be drawn, and that this test is one be considered. 
of very uncertain application. But in 
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(1) Neglect of Elision. 

(2) Confusion of o and ov. 

(3) ” »  € and ». 

(4) 5 » 7, *, 7, With od, x, 4. 

(5) 5 » 4 G, 0, € 4 

(6) ” OL AS, YB 

(7) ii » vy with yy, pp with vd, etc. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Neglect of Elision. 


O. T. 441. dveidie? .. dvetdute Pal. 
O. T. 1224. drovcer® .. dxovcecbe Pal. 
O. T. 1442. rad@ .. raira Trin. 
Ant. 820. Aayods’ .. Aaxotoa M?. 
Ant. 1218. ouvinw ff .. ouvinuw 7 M+. 
Aj. 412, Oéope .. O¢oysa Laud. Dresd. a. 
O. C. 1697. dp’ iv .. dpa jv B Vat. 
(2) Confusion of o and ov. 


O. T. 240. xépuBos .. xepviBous Pal. 
Ant. 20. eros .. mous V. 
Ant. 213. movr.. wor L?. 
Ant. 623. ér@ .. otra Vat. 
El. 1451. mpokvov .. mpov§évov Pal. 
O. C. 1220. ere Kodpos .. em xédpos A. 
Trach. 831. xevratpou .. kevraipo Vat. 
(3) Confusion of ¢« and 7. 


O.C. 94. mapeyyta .. 
O. C. 1690. yepard .. ynpads B Vat. 


napynyyva B Vat. 


(4) Confusion of x, «, 7, with @, x, 4. 


O.T. 10, éreornxare .. gl. Trin. 

O.T. 670. drocbjiva .. drooriva E. 

O. T. 1072. of mor’ .. of mor@ Trin. 

O. T. 1267. ee’ 6 .. ker’ § Pal. 

Ant. 84. toro .. icbo M‘, 

Ant. 439. rai? jjoow .. rad? foow Vat. 
Ant. 557. pévroe .. pev Ood Vat. 


Ant. 568 
Ant 759. 
Ant. 761 
Aj. 805 
El. 940 
El. 1301 
0. C. 480 
O.C. 541 
O.C. 1581 
O. C. 1595 
(5) Confusion of u, 
O.T. 78. 
Ant. 52. 
Ant. 100, 
Ant. 208. 
Ant. 493. 
Ant. 6174. 
Ant 809. 
O.C. 181. 
O.C. 419. 
O. C. 1100. 
O. C. 1142. 
O. C. 1605. 
(6) Confusion of 6, 
O.T. 186. 
O.T. 464. 
O.T. 742. 
Ant. 385. 
Ant 655. 
Ant 815. 
Ant. 985. 
Ant. IIIg. 
O.C. 158. 
O. C. 1087. 
O. C. 1294. 
O. C. 1397. 
(7) Confusion of vy 
El. 
O. 


. 66 ., 


. mapévte 
. dytyAlous .. 
. Oavévras 
. Kagiyyn? O89 .. 
. OB .. 
. kad’ drov .. 
. ov 6., 


A , 
. Tov Oopixiov .. 
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6r 

Wéyourt .. Wddouor Vat. 

»» Oavdvre E, 

dv6ndious A. 

.. wapévras Pal. 

kaclyyyr &8 Pal. 
rou Vat. 

kamé tou A. 


ovrw A. 
tour’ épixiov F, 
o, u, €, 6, 


ed Pal. 


\ 
ov .. 


dpd&as .. dpéEas Mi’. 
dediov .. aOdtov M’. 
npoéEovo’ .. mpdagovo’ L?, 
KNorevs .. KAumais Vat. V4. 
Koupovdav .. Kovpovéoy E, 
deXlov .. dOdtov M?. 

ov .. «& B Vat. 

mpovbevro .. mpovdovro Vat. 
érav .. er dy 

Bdpos .. Bédos Vat. 

dpyév .. épyov Vat. 
A, YB 

Guavdos .. dpavdos E. 

eime .. ete T. 

péyas .. péedas AVC Pal. 
elhopey .. elSouer L?, 

eidov .. €iSov L?, 

duvos .. Unvos V. 
épOdro80s .. dpOdmayos Vat. 


pédes Vat. 
kdOvypos A. 


peédes .. 
kdOu6pos .. 
Sapotyos .. dadovyos A. 

yeparrépa .. meparrépa Vat. 


éduce .. eAvoe B, 


with yy, up with vd, etc. 
1328. évyevns Pal. 


T. 96. evpavas E. 
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(8) This argument may be fairly extended to a class of 
errors which, though not necessarily earlier than L, must have 
been nearly contemporary with it, or with C14, such as the 
substitution of v or o for « adscript, which could not take 
place when the « was either subscript or dropped. E.g. in 
Ant. 862, M3, a late 15th century MS. (the same which gives 
40Afov for dedtov), has parpdva, obviously a corruption of 
parpa.at (i.e. parp@a), the true reading ; whereas L gives the 
false reading rarpdia.. 

(9) Amongst early errors might have been fairly included 
the wrong division of words, whether arising ex ore dictantts, 
or from the habit of writing the words consecutively. Good 
examples are— 

O. T. 493. Pucdvar L cett. .. Bao dvo T. 
Aj. 1056. ddou dopi L .. edowddpee C? F. 
Aj. 1248. eo Ojcopev L (corr.?) .. e&oOnooper cett. 


hk. Variations in later MSS. from the readings of L, or of 
C?-5, which may be inferred to have an earlier origin, either 
(1) because of their wide currency, or (2) because unlikely to 
have been introduced from conjecture, or (3) for both reasons. 


EXAMPLES. 
O. T. 


800. See above, p. xxvi. 

229. dogarys LE Pal. .. d@days C7 cett. 
478. merpaios 6 .. wérpac as. 

604. meibov .. midov or mevOou cett. 


636. idtavxvoivres .. iStaxwodvres. 
638. olcerae .. oicere. 
III. mpéoBe(c) .. mpéoBv(r). 
II51. ovdev eidas .. eldds oddév, 
I20I. dvéora .. dvéoras. 
1231. avbéperor .. aibaiperor. 
1252. eloémecey .. eioémawer. 


1264. ¢premdyypévqy .. eumemdeypérny, 
1284. dre (dra © Pal. Trin.) .. ary C* cett. 
1355. GxOos .. ayos. 
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1446. mpoorpipoua L, .. mpoorpéyouat or mporpéyouac cett. 
1512. e’yecOa LE .. ciyeode cett. 
1526. od ,, év VMM' pr. 
Aj. 
28. rpémer L Pal. Bodl. 217 .. vepe cett. 
44. BotrAny’ L Pal. L? .. Botdevp’ cett. 
45. eempagar .. é&émpagev. 
58. éuminrav .. eumitvav C7 A, ete. 
155- dpdprou .. dudpros C%, etc. 
451. emevOivorvr .. émevrivovt’ C7 A érevreivovr’ al. 
656. eéadedoopar. . Eededoopar, éEadrcfopar, é£addrAdEomar, éEariEopar. 
782. dreornpypeba .. dmecrepnpeba. 
881. adypas .. &pas. 
1008. tows .. dua A. 
IOII. idewy .. Fdtov C%, etc, 
1057. alcxictm .. éxdlore. 
IIOL. Hyco? .. nyeir CA .. #yay Pal. 
1188. dopvcconray .. dSopvocdrrwy A etc. 


1214. dykeirae .. dveirac A. 


El. 


33. marpi .. marpds C%, etc. 
Q3- olKidy .. olkor. 
99. howl .. povio. 
108. kwxuTdv .. Kwxut@ C’%, etc. 
132. ovd ad dedw .. odd ebedro. 
192. ddiorapas .. dydiorapa L? Pal. 
198. mpopnreioarres .. mpopurevoarres. 
229. wor ® .. mor dy 3. 
359. obv om. LL? .. add. cett. 
378. oo .. rou C® cett. 
422. Tar .. & yp. Cal. 
433. avd om. .. add. Cor’, 
446. éfaivatev .. e&euagev C® cett. 
456. emBjvae .. émepBnvar. 
496. pinrore pyro? .. pyroe. 
516. tpépye .. orpépy A. 
564. atdios .. airdids 
588. eudy .. dudv. 
664. Kparuvotow voet .. Kparodow évvoei. 
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730. tmmudy .. inmxav. 
197. udev .. tuxeiv C%, etc. 
809. dpevds olxn .. otxn ppevos. 
881. vBpw .. UBpe. 
887. krépaca .. Breyaca. 
903. Puxiis .. Wexh- 
920. davdrov .. Oavertar. 
947. mowiyv LT .. rede yp. C’ cett. 
1029. maOys . paOns. 
1124. émairel rdde .. emauretrar réd¢ C*. 
1168. Kareixov .. pereixov. 
1226. xepoiw .. xepoiv. 
1275. wodvcrovoy .. woAvmovoy Jen. 
1298. Scdeyperne .. Aedeypeny. 
1304. Aekaipny .. Bovdoiuny C’ cett. (deéaiuny Pal.). 
1367. viv te kal mddat Aeyo .. viv Te Kal Tér’ éwerw CoA. 
Ant. 
118. goviacw .. povdcw L? pr. 
138. Gdda" 7a peév dda .. adda dewa V. 
384. eeipyaopévn .. 7 Eetpyarpern Vat. 
386. és uéoov .. és déov A. 
628. THs peddoydpov vipgpns .. om. Vat. V*. 
648. dpévas .. ppevac y Vat. 
681. Kekdjpeba .. Kekdéupeba A, xexripeba al. 
457. déyew .. Kdvew A, 
700. dyaye .. dyere A. 
837. (eoav kai tera Oavotcay .. om. A. 
VII4. Tov Blov cdfovra .. cHCovra Tov Bioy L? etc. 
O. C4 
47. ov8 éudv ror .. odd pevra A. 
138. ékeivos dpav éyd .. ékeivos éyd A. 
172. Kovk dkovovras .. xox dkovras B Vat. 


1 In O. C., Trach., Phil. the traces of 
the later hands in L are comparatively 
rare, and we are thus relieved from the 
doubt as to the age of C®°C’. This 
partly compensates for the fewness of 
the MSS. of these plays, which arose 
from the fewness of readers. The 


scarcity both of readers and of MSS. 
may account for the paucity of late 
corrections, which, however, would be 
unaccountable if conjecture had been as 
rife in the 14th and 15th centuries as 
has been sometimes supposed. 
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229. por padia .. popidia A, or powpadia L*. 
320. onpaiver .. caiver B Vat. 
390. edvolas .. yp. eboolas T mg. 
421. Taev mempaypevav .. tiv mexpopévgy A mg, 
775. tooaitn .. tio airy L?B Vat. 
1130. yxaip’.. delavr .. yép’.. deélav A, etc, 
1234. Katdmeumroy .. Kattpeurroy. 
1529. otépyo vouor .. orépyov Spos A, 
1597. edvoe .. €dvoe B, 
1640, gepew .. ppevi. 
1641. pnw a .. pnd & Be, 
1748. pedopev .. pddoper A. 


Trach. 
314. Kexpivos .. kai kpivors A. 
336. ovorivas ovotwdo y 
330. he yao y. 


431. Weooev .. Heovoey A, etc. 
561. Naihaow .. Aaipeow A, ete. 
700. exPdéWeuas .. dv Bréeras A, etc. 
747. kat .. kod L?C’, 
IOQI. tpeis dé xeivor .. tpeis exeiwor A. 
1159. mpdcparov .. mpddavrov A. 


1273. mdavtwv .. Oavarovs A. 


Phil. 


71. G@ddov 7 ada L .. Gddor’ dda A. 
220. Kak moias mdtpas LL? .. vavtitg mddry C? A, etc. 
329. efapa .. é€ape A, etc. 
385. alriapy ekeivoy .. aitidpat xeivov A, etc. 
444. e€dv .. én CoA, 
1003. €vdAdBer .. EvdddBeré y A. 
1322. etvoidy co. .. edvoia A. 


1416. xarnpericoy .. katepnticay A, 


An important distinction is indicated by some of the above 
examples, between those MSS. which have readings in com- 
mon with L p.m. and those which agree with one of the 
later correctors. It will also be observed that some MSS. 
such as EV*M?, while retaining some roughnesses which 
appear in the first hand of L, at the same time acknowledge 

C2 
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readings which were only introduced into L by C® or C’. 
And if it could be shown that when revised by C® the 
Medicean MS. was already in Italy, and that the MSS. in 
question, or some of them, were written in the East, this 
whole argument would be considerably strengthened. 


j. It has been already seen that amongst the MSS. which 
are closest to Lis Pal. Gr.40. The interpolation at O. T. 896, 
which is common and peculiar to L Pal. M* M? M®, is enough 
to show either that all these are derived from one MS. which 
was distinguished by this peculiarity from others, or that the 
MSS. Pal. M? M9, are derived from L without modification in 
this particular, whereas a// the remaining MSS. are derived 
from a single copy of L, from which the words moveiv 7} rots 
Oeois had been judiciously omitted. The latter hypothesis, 
however, is not very probable in itself, and is discredited by 
various circumstances, especially by the gloss ravnyupi¢ew tots 
Oeots appearing in Trin., etc. See above, p. xxviii. 

In so far as the former of these two hypotheses as to the 
origin of Pal. can be confirmed, this MS. becomes a crucial 
instance against the theory that L is the archetype. For if 
a text so close to that of Lis independent of it, how much 
more must this be true of MSS. like VAM, or of Par. AV? R, 
and of Par. B Vat. V2? 

It is therefore worth while to adduce the following selection 
of readings, which have been obtained and verified directly 
from the two MSS. L and Pal. 


In Ajax, Pal. agrees with L in reading :— 





Line. Line. 

28. tpéret. 495. edeis. 

44. BovddAnp’. 499. dovrALov. 

58. epminreiy (euminroy L), 557. Selene. 

102. €arnker. 679. ¢xOapréos. 
279. Kot. 741. amndda, 

283. Evvaryodor tixas. 749. ovvedpov. 
317. eEdpoger pr. 9778. aS ev quepa, 
345. xum (x Lpr.). 480, elev. 


Line. 
812. 
831. 
994. 
1000. 
IOI. 
1070. 
1160. 


30. 
45 
14: 
93+ 
11g. 
127. 


129. 
130. 


155. 
166. 


224. 
ib. 
237- 


327 


350. 
384. 


444. 
451. 
456. 
463. 
469. 
496. 
5106. 
546. 
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dvdpa y bs dp orevoy. 
8 dua. 

dmacay, 

> x a 

extroday péveor, 

they. 

Adyeov 7’. 


mapy. 





Line. 
T205. 


1230. 


1329. 


1337: 
1357. 
1369. 


1411. 


XXXVI 


€potav’ éparoy 8, 
edpdvers. 
Evynpetpeiv, 
kpdtnoa (sic). 

1) apern. 

Xpnorog eon. 


emxouguce. 


In Ajax, Pal. differs from L in reading :— 


Tedio. 
e€empager, 
op eo. 
orépa. 


TPOvvedTEepoe (sic). 


imépxoumov. So also Ven. 
507 and Bodl. 143 (12th 
century). 

apno. 

Bape. So also Ven. 507 
and Bodl. 143. 

Gpdproc. 

dradhdgacba yp. amaddh- 


éac6a (mg.) m. ant. 
wy 
aidwvos, 
beprav. 
2 
On Tou Kpara, 
and 383. xddvpera: pr. 
éppaivorres pr. 
ioe a i vw (i vey over space 
of 6 letters.) 
kal ovK, 
erevTovovr - 


doe 


x’ 6. 
maa O€. 
edppdvorpe, 
ageis pr. 

Tov pucayra Te, 


touroy ye. 





579. 
597- 
648. 
668. 
672. 
756. 
764. 
773- 
877. 
931. 


949. 


10006. 
1007. 
1022. 
1035. 
1039. 


1044. 


1053. 
II4I. 
1148, 


II51. 


1214. 
1222, 
1237. 
1253. 
1259. 
1272, 
1289. 


bap amdyou. 

GNidakros. 

KOUKET 

Umeckréov Tiyuy. 

aiavns with Schol. 

The O tpépa, 

évverrot, 

Sewdy 1° dippntov eros. 

ovd€ euot dn. 

pacbovr eorévates. 

dreipyet. 

} eis. 

mévototv ovdapov. 

mavpot. 

dpns. 

7’ éxeivov (prob. intended as 
ra éxeivou with elision). 


7 
mporevoec, 


& 
dew (dyew C), 
4 7 * 
av O° dvrax, 
péya? 
ér’ év pr. 
P 
eyxevrat. 

, : 
mpocelrrowue ad, 
a > 
iymep ovK, 
meupa. 
ov« ed ppovncea, 

Bit 
Kavovnr . 


Soiddvs, ek, 
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Line. Line. 

1330. elm’ 4 vy dv elny. 1395. 70S OF mov pr, To® Corr. 
1366. iret yp. rovei, (In L mro(t?)@) 

1374. yrouny. 1404. Tayuvare. 


1376. dyyéANopat. 


In Electra, Pal. agrees with L in reading :— 


198. mpopyrevoartes, | 856. avdda de rotor. 
275. dav. 1148. mpoonvddpny. 
590. Bracrertac, 1485. Tis. 

855. mapydyno. 1487. mpdcbec. 


In Electra, Pal. differs from L in reading :— 





33. marpdo (in mg.). 865. xeporv. 

99. évvicacw. 882. viv pr. 
116. dpnéacée. QI]. mepiorarel. 
133. TTevaxety. 939. Avra. 
162. der edbrarpidav. 940. mapévtac. 
175. ore, 941. by. 
180. kpiooa, 943. a dy, 
192. aupiorapa, 974. mpoBureic. 
226. yeveOda. 999. evraxne. 
239. KexAnoere. 1052. elu pr. 
241. Evveou. 1104. KowdrAovur. 
253. éWepedd, T180. oéeveio, 
325. picar. 1216. a épeotny. 
422. Oardr. 1301. xaoiynr 5’. 
487. alsxicroow,. 1304. de€atyny. 
533. €omepev, 1335. amad\ayOévres. 
546. yrouno. 1383. dvoeBeiac. 
676. mad. 1396. emdyet. 
736. éNehetupevor. I451. mpovéevov, 
751. Aaxaver. 1469. kal dw éepod, 
783. dmnddaypar. 1475. Aetvow. 
834. eAmibda ‘moive. 1485. Kaka. 


Line. 
21. 
42. 
43: 
en 
93. 


105. 
112. 
117. 
130. 
139. 
166. 
229. 
246. 
337- 
349. 
360. 
516. 
532. 
598. 
628. 


635. 
660. 
704. 
743- 


752. 


17. 
18. 
48. 


72. 
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In O. T., Pal. agrees 


pavreia(c). 

Huy evpeiv. 

Tou. 

doa Sndoi. 

avda (corrected to ada by 
the diorthotes in L). 

elowov. 

7) ev. 

kareidev. 

tooiv, 

exeivos. 

nvuoate. 

dogaXns. 

dedpakéra. 

Sppiy. 

eivat OM. 

ovraKac. 

mpda y pov. 

obroa* (sic). 

Gray. 

pyde é& (corrected in L by 
p- m.). 

enjpac€. 

Oedv | Gedy (Gedy erased in L). 

dgdeis éavrdy, 

amoordres. 


ev adroicat 8. 





with L in reading :— 


Line. 
763. 
773: 
775: 
896. 
920. 
933- 
935. 
953- 


999. 
IOIl. 


1024. 
1046. 
II5!. 
1231. 
1225. 
1252. 
1254. 
1266. 
1284. 


1294. 
1306. 
1330. 
1335- 
1388. 
1454. 
1477. 
1506. 


ie a ae 
movewv 7} Tois Oeois. 
ovykarevypacwy. 

y t 
X ws Ti. 
mapa Tivos. 
oem. 
” > 
dppar’. 
TapBe. 

27 , + * 
é€éreta’ avrdv. 
yap dowor’ dy eidqr’. 
ovder cidds. 

a n 
ai havéo’. 
aipeio de, 
cioemecer. 
edevoopev. 

28 ne oe 
én b€ yn. 


dra (dre L) . 


o) 
KretOpd ye. 
toiav. 
6 kaka Tehov' Tad? ud wadea. 
a 2 a > 
ér@ 8 (éro & L). 

ie A 
py amokdetoat. 
dmroddUrny. 
Ca a 9 
Ho exe. 


evyeveio., 


In O. T., Pal. differs from L in reading :— 


obévovres. 

ot 8é 8 nidéav. 
mpounOeias. 
puoaluny. 


WB. 7 eimas. 


86. 
117. 
145. 
18t. 
184. 


Ld 

Kats. 

a 

Grov. 
dpdcovros. 
davaragépa. 


mapa Bator. 
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Line. Line. 
310. od 8 obv py (od viv L). 1031. kaipois pe (L has Katpots, 
347. epyacbai 6. omitting pe). 
369. clmep y ap’ oti. 1102. oéyerts. 
375. BArapa. LIII. mpéeoBv. 
437. motoe onunvuy (so also M pr. | 1131. évvdddagac. 
M’), 1153. yepovra y. 
441. dveidue. 1222, KaTekoipuca, 
542. 7 1224. dxovoecbe. 
604. miOov Kai ra xp. 1267. eur’ 7. 
605. radr’* dd (so also M®). 1276. fpacce meipwy pr.? 
636. ida kwodrres. 1310. dvarererat. 
659. puyny. 1320. dudao émehOeiv (Surdao ex- 
742. pédac with AV. erbeiv L). 
779. peOno. 1342. tov 6drOpiov péya (so also 
800. Habet. M M?*). 
844. krdvoy (sic). 1350. educé p. 
8g. paradfor, 1491. tfeo®. 
897. mwadad Aaiou. 1492. qKer’, 
937. 7dot0 (i8oc0 L). 1518. méupeto 7’ dm’ oikwr. 
953+ WKoL. 1523. & xpdtncac* 
957+ onpavrap. 


The question here suggests itself: 





If L is the only source 


of subsequent tradition, why should Pal. at the same time 
(1) retain so many of the peculiarities and roughnesses of L, 
and yet (2) agree with C® in many readings, and, what is still 
more striking, (3) have roughnesses and seemingly early 
peculiarities of its own? Is it not more likely, on the whole, 
that it is derived from an archetype not very remote indeed 
from L, but anterior to it? The same reasoning may be 
applied to the case of L? M?’. 


But if so, the archetype of A Vat. a, VP Vat. AOKB Vat. c. 


is probably still earlier. 


Pal. consistently writes ono for dys, 
and commonly treats 8€ as an enclitic. 
It has a habit of sharpening the accent 
at the end of a line even where the sense 
is continued, and also (in common with 
M®) of occasionally doubling the accent 
on some monosyllables, such as &v and 
Hi} (sic), apparently to mark an em- 
phasis. Cp. Gardthausen Griech. Pa- 


laeogr. p. 287. The order of words is 
marked in some places to assist con- 
struing with a, B, y, etc. In this and 
other MSS. there is a strong tendency 
to omit the augment, as in O. T. 1523, 
& xparnoac for @kpdtnoac, 1454, amoa- 
Advrny for dmwarddtTyv, 743, dmograret for 
dmecrare, etc. 
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This argument will be further strengthened, should it ever 
be ascertained, as is not impossible, that the revision of L 
by C® was subsequent to the arrival of the MS. in Italy, 
whereas most of the MSS. above named were written in 
the East. See above, p. xxxvi. 


The portion of Cod. Pal. gr. 40 which contains the Ajax, 
Electra, and Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, is a carefully 
written MS. of about the middle of the 14th century (accord- 
ing to Mr. H. O. Coxe) with but few erasures or corrections. 
As we have seen, it agrees very closely with L, more closely, 
perhaps, than any other MS. of these plays, but contains 
readings which were only introduced into L by hands of the 
14th and 15th centuries, and some also of which there is no 
trace in L, but which are found in other MSS. and are in 
some cases of a high degree of verisimilitude. It is no doubt 
possible to account for these facts by the hypothesis that Pal. 
is in the main derived from a copy of L not later than the 
12th century, into which, or into descendants of which, cor- 
rections were afterwards introduced. But the facts adduced 
On pp. XXVi-xxxiii, supra, point to a different hypothesis, 
which is, antecedently, at least quite as possible, namely, 
that Pal. is derived in common with M? from a not very 
remote predecessor of L, which contained not only the 
readings that are peculiar to these three MSS, but also 
several of those which found their way into the chief MS. 
either at a later period or not at all. This does not exclude 
the possibility of some readings which are common to Pal. 
with other MSS. of the 14th century having an origin sub- 
sequent to L. But if this be the true account of the matter, 
it follows a fortiori, that other MSS. which do not contain the 
readings peculiar to Pal. with L and M?, but do contain some 
of those found in Pal. that are foreign to L, acknowledge a 
source that is prior to the special archetype of L, Pal., and 
M2. This argument might be extended by including in the 
narrower list other MSS, such as L?, or I, or M, or V, which 
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point to an archetype, higher than that of L Pal. M’, and yet 
having lost some readings which may reasonably be referred 
to a still more remote origin. When this line of reasoning is 
compared with the preceding argument, pp. xxiv ff., they are 
found to be confirmatory of one another, for it was there seen 
that, even in MSS. of the 15th century, readings are found 
which can hardly be accounted for on any supposition but that 
of the misreading of early MSS. On the whole therefore, 
although the subject is not one admitting of demonstration, 
it may be held as probable that in using, as we cannot help 
doing, some of the inferior MSS. to supplement the evidence 
of L, we are relying not on Byzantine conjecture, but on what. 
is substantially a much earlier tradition. 

Even some of the readings attributed to Triclinius are found 
beyond the range of the Triclinian MSS. commonly so called; 
and although the industry of Triclinius is now referred, on 
good evidence’, to the first quarter of the 14th century, yet it 
seems improbable that such MSS. as V and L?%, which are 
ambiguous between the 13th and 14th centuries, can have 
been affected by it. The cases of Vat. and Paris B are more 
doubtful. It appears safest on the whole to constitute a 
family of MSS. including T and Farn., but also B Vat. V?, and 
partially related to V4, Ven. 617, and even to L? and V._ This 
last MS. is older than Triclinius, and may be found useful 
for the text of Sophocles, as Kirchhoff has found it to be 
for that of Euripides. Triclinius would appear to have had 
access only to an inferior text similar to that of Vat. and 
Paris B, and to have used conjecture freely, although to a 
less extent than he is commonly reputed to have done. 
Another distinct family is that of which Paris A is the type, 
including Vat. a, which is perhaps the earliest MS. except L, 
and having a text in some respects superior to that of L. 
By a curious fortune, this good text prevailed in the earliest 


* The Colophon of the Venetian MS. — Wattenbach and Velsen, Exempla Codd. 
of Hesiod, signed by Triclinius, and Gr. Minusc. Tab, XXT. 
having a date equivalent to 1316. 
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printed editions, the Juntine editors probably having access 
to L, and Aldus having printed chiefly from V®, a MS. some- 
what later than A, and similar to it, but not derived from it : 
whereas Turnebus introduced the Triclinian recension, which 
prevailed until Brunck selected A for preference, and Elmsley 
in 1825 called attention to the supreme excellence of L. 
Another MS. of the A family is R. 34, of which the Middle- 
hill MS. is a late transcript or congener. Paris E, again, 
is closely related to A and V*, but is independent of them. 
It has been already shown that L, Pal., M?, M*, L%, A are 
related to each other. Beyond this it is difficult to go. 
Close relationship may be found between some later MSS., as 
between the Glasgow MS. and Paris D, but such discoveries 
are of slight value; it is more important to point out that 
some MSS., such as V M, Trin., Pal., 4, even when corrupt, 
are comparatively naive and uninterpolated, whereas even 
the text of A and V® (as well as of L? Vat. TI) is not free 
from the suspicion of scholastic emendation, not from the 
hand of Triclinius certainly, but it may be of Moschopulus, 
or of Thomas Magister. In these naive MSS, if anywhere, 
we may expect to find amongst a heap of rubbish an occa- 
sional waif of earlier tradition. 


In the matter of orthography I have for the most part 
followed the received custom, as, for instance, in writing e« 
for the termination of the 2nd person singular of the present 
and future middle and passive, and not 7. with the MSS. This 
and some other constant habits of the chief MS, such as that 
of writing care, Ovijicxerv, I have dropped from notice. In 
some things I have, however, ventured to return to the MSS., 
as in writing yrwpicoun for yrmpiotus, as the difference of read- 
ings makes it difficult to ascertain the usage of the tragedians 
here. The troublesome custom of sharpening the accent be- 
fore every stop, however slight, has no MS. authority, and, 
by whomsoever introduced, can hardly be defended. It is, 
however, the current usage, and I have adhered to it. 
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In describing the metres I have partially and with some 
hesitation made use of terminology which has of late become 
current in Germany. Since Rossbach and Westphal, follow- 
ing hints given by Boeckh, propounded their theory of the 
Greek metres, and especially since the edition by Westphal 
of the fragments of Aristoxenus and other rhythmical writers, 
a considerable change has taken place in the manner of view- 
ing this whole subject. The tendency has been to dwell 
rather on the continuous than the discrete aspect of metrical 
phenomena, and to treat the laws of metre as inseparable from 
those which govern music and rhythm. In particular the 
notion of variations of time has been transferred from music 
to metre. Without wishing to be understood as committing 
myself to any positive judgment on questions that are still 
undecided,—perhaps hardly capable of decision,—I have 
adopted the following expressions, which must be here ex- 
plained. 

1. Syncope of Thesis. Where two metrically accented syl- 
lables come together, it was formerly usual to speak of an 
antispastic effect:—an iambus, for instance, and a trochee 
following it being supposed to pull opposite ways. Instead 
of this the rhythm is now said to be modified by ‘syncope’ 
or suppression of the intervening thesis. Thus the Cretic 
rhythm may be described as a series of trochaic dipodies with 
the second thesis of each syncopated or suppressed; a bac- 
chius as a di-iambus with syncope of the second thesis, etc. 

2. Lyrical Dactyls. According to a doubtful theory the 
dactyls in logaoedic verse are each of them equivalent in time 
to a trochee, much as a triplet may be occasionally introduced 
in ordinary music without altering the time. Such a foot is 
called a ‘lyrical’ or ‘cyclic’ dactyl (xods KUKALOS). 

3. Irrational Syllables. Where a long syllable according 
to the usual view takes the place of a short one, as in the 
alternate theses of an iambic trimeter or the like, it is now 
supposed not to have really occupied the full time of the long 
syllable in arsi, but a time intermediate between that of the 
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long and short syllable, and to have had an effect corre- 
sponding to that of a Ritardando or Rallentando in music. 
Such a syllable is called in the language of the rhythmical 
writers, xpdvos dAoyos, an irrational time or syllable. 

4. Extension of Long Syllables. The interval or ‘rest’ which 
is imagined to have taken the place of the syllable suppressed 
by syncope is otherwise conceived as an extension of the pre- 
ceding arsis, or, in other words, as a ‘ pause’ on the accented 
note. The sign ~ or 4 in the schemes of metre in this edition 
may be interpreted as representing either of these. Those 
who disbelieve in the existence or importance of such metrical 
phenomena may treat the sign as simply equivalent to the 
usual mark of a long syllable. 

In the division of the lines I have not followed recent inno- 
vations but have adhered pretty closely to the system ap- 
proved by Boeckh; not breaking up the longer rhythms, nor 
attempting to mark the subdivisions of them, which the 
student who has an ear and has given attention to the subject 
will be able to realise for himself. Other things being equal, 
I have preferred to avoid the division of single words between 
two lines. 

The citations from Pindar follow Boeckh’s arrangement of 
the lines: the same which is adopted by Dissen and Momm- 
sen. The tragic fragments are quoted from Nauck’s edition. 
Other references will be found (I trust) to agree with the 
editions at present most in use. 


In concluding this long preface I have still to acknowledge 
my obligations, chiefly for kindness with respect to the MSS., 
to the custodians of various public libraries ; above all, to my 
friend Antonio Ceriani, the learned prefect of the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan: to my friend H. O. Coxe, Bodley’s Librarian 
at+Oxford: to Dr. Neubauer of the same Library: and to 
the Librarians at Florence, Venice, Rome, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Leipsig, and elsewhere. Nor must I forget to record my 
special obligations to Mr. Bywater of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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And I may take occasion to lament the loss of men who have 
done so much for Sophocles, as Otto Jahn, Gustav Wolff, and 
William Linwood. 

Lastly, as an excuse for inevitable shortcomings, I would 
prefer this plea :—6«?t ypjo@at ijpiv airots, 6motol Twes oper, Kal 
Ta Soxovrta det, Tadra A€yew. 


Doe, 


University or St. ANDREWS, 
April 17, 1879. 


Explanation of Signs. 


Words marked with an asterisk are conjectural. 
Words maiked with an obelus are probably corrupt. 
Words within square brackets are of doubtful authority. 


In the Critical Notes. 


Letters bracketed are erased in the MS. 
Letters marked with a line are written over an erasure. 
The dots (...) represent erased letters that are illegible, 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
ON THE LANGUAGE OF SOPHOCLES. 


Tue language of the Greek writers of the fifth century B.c. ex- 
hibits a degree of variety, which contrasts equally with the uniformity 
of Epic poetry and the comparative sameness of Xenophon and the 
Athenian orators. In no period of any literature do there exist so 
many linguistic differences between writers who were almost con- 
temporary. These are not simply matters of dialect, and are not 
adequately described as peculiarities of style. They appear also in 
a tentative use of words and grammatical constructions which could 
only have been allowed even to great original writers in a compara- 
tively early stage of literature. ‘They are characteristic of the time 
when the most copious and plastic of Western tongues was growing 
into new forms under a manifold creative impulse, given by minds 
possessed of extraordinary genius. and stimulated to intense activity 
by changes of national and political life. A wider experience than 
had found utterance in the recitations of the rhapsodists, or in the 
simpler tones of the earlier lyric and gnomic poetry, and the growth 
of reflection, giving at once more concentration to thought and also 
the power of analysing it, required new vehicles of expression. And 
the first attempt to frame these in the different kinds of Greek litera- 
ture led to many novelties of language, some of which did not per- 
manently retain their hold. Each writer had his own tendencies, 
resulting in anomalies peculiar to him: and in an undeveloped but 
active state both of speech and thought, these licences passed unques- 
tioned and easily found acceptance. 

The limits of such divergence were not yet determined by gram- 
matical rules. The race that gave grammar to Europe were by this 
time not unconscious of the complex structure of their language’, but 
ny consciousness was still indefinite, and was rather an incentive than 
cad 


1 See the Preface to this edition. 
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a hindrance to invention. It is not easy for us, who often speak as 
well as write ‘like a book,’ to imagine what the art of composition 
must be in sucha period of transition, when every considerable writer 
is a creative artist, and moulds the materials of common speech and 
early literature to his purpose according to the bent of his individual 
genius. 

The age of Dante or of Luther occurs once only in the life or history 
of a language. The poetic faculty does, indeed, whenever it appears, 
exercise a sensible influence in re-creating or modifying the speech 
through which the poet works, and such a subtle master as Virgil or 
Goethe, or our own Shelley, will even at a late period produce new 
combinations, though commonly without violating the established 
usage, now fixed by a much longer tradition. But the working of the 
creative force in the adult state of literature gives no adequate con- 
ception of the power with which the same spirit operates in a time of 
transition, when the old materials are partially fused, and re-cast in 
other forms. At such moments the original instinct of language, 
which is never quite dormant, bursts forth with new energy, giving 
rise to phenomena which are intermediate between the first formation 
of language and a grammatical rule. 

It is of some assistance to the English student of this subject to 
think of the second or Elizabethan stage of English literature, when 
the comparatively unreflecting art of Chaucer’s age was succeeded by 
another style to which the revival of literature, last felt in England, 
and the influence of the Reformation had given birth. New thoughts 
craved new expression, and the stream of utterance was quickened 
and disturbed by the influx of ideas. Hence arose peculiarities and 
diversities of language. Great liveliness and subtlety appear together 
with a certain want of accuracy. Shakespeare often throws words 
together in a way that would be impossible now, and it may seem no 
less strange that Spenser and Shakespeare should have been writing 
at the same time in England, than that Herodotus and Sophocles, or 
Sophocles and Euripides, should have been contemporary Greeks. 
In making this comparison, however, it must be borne in mind that 
logical analogies are more powerful in Greek than in English. The 
simplicity of ancient art extends also to grammar and diction. 

The period of expansion and growth in the Greek language began 
before Simonides, and the last phase of the process (which, however, 
can nowhere be regarded as complete) appears in the refinements of 
Plato. The disturbing influence is least visible in the transparent 
style of Herodotus, who retains in the new form of prose much of the 
equability and stateliness of Epic narrative. Though contemporary 
with Sophocles, he in fact represents an intermediate era, that of the 
somewhat stationary and complacent civilization of the Ionic cities, 
which was continued after their political independence was impaired. 
He preserves, even more largely than the Epic poets did, the ‘ paratactic’ 
structure, or parallelism, which belongs to a very early phase of syntax. 
This and other archaic traces in him may be partly due to the oral 
character of his materials and partly to the logographers who preceded 
him. His work is the conclusion of a period of continuous growth 
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amongst the Eastern settlements of the Hellenic race; and while the 
study of him throws much light both on the language and ideas of 
Attic tragedy, it is a light that falls on them from behind. 

But on the western side of the Aegean there had arisen from the 
beginning of the century, partly under the influence of the colonies 
acting on the mother states, a series of writers who used language 
more artificially, chief amongst whom were Pindar in lyric poetry, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles in tragedy, and Thucydides the historian. 
Their art was tentative and irregular, often deserting conventionality 
with great boldness, and yet straitened by the exigencies of a new 
endeavour. Under many different forms of ingenuity and refinement, 
or of abruptness and condensation, we recognise in all of them the 
struggling of the same creative effort. The tragedians worked under 
conditions peculiar to themselves, and have a certain external com- 
munity of character. There grew up, as was natural, a sort of common 
dialect amongst those who were writing the same species of poetry for 
the same audience. Yet even amongst the tragic writers the variety 
is at least as remarkable as the resemblance. ‘There are differences 
in their mode of using grammatical constructions and in their choice of 
words, besides marked differences of style, which can be traced even 
in the fragments. There is nothing in tragedy like the uniformity of 
Epic diction. The Epic commonplace is parallel to the rhetorical 
monotony of later writers’. 


In order to a complete handling of this subject it would be neces- 
sary to consider in the first place the general characteristics of the 
language of Greek tragedy; distinguishing (1) its relation to the Epic 
dialect and to the language of Herodotus, (2) the infusion of gnomic 
and (3) of lyric elements which it contains, (4) the traces of vernacular 
conversational idiom to be inferred from the comparison of Thucy- 
dides, the early orators, and the old Comedy, (5) the effects of the 
effort towards concentration, observable especially in the frequent use 
of abstract for concrete, of the cognate accusative, of cases without 
prepositions, and of the poetical plural.? 

The scope of the following pages is more limited. I have endea- 
voured to collect into one view some of the chief idioms which occur 
in Sophocles, including those which have given most trouble to the 


1 With the gradual adaptation of lan- 
guage to the drama may be compared the 
first use of language by the fathers of 
Greek philosophy, which is also a sort of 
experiment, and, like the language of 
tragedy, is intermediate between poetry 
aud prose. 

2 Not much light is to be obtained 
from the remaining fragments of the pre- 
decessors of Aeschylus. It is permissible, 
however, to conjecture that Choerilus had 
set the example of using rugged metaphor, 
while Phrynichus had the melodious smooth- 
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ness which old-fashioned lovers of poetry 
in the time of Aristophanes attributed to 
him, but that in other respects the early 
dramatists departed little from the sim- 
plicity of gnomic verse. On the other 
hand, of the contemporaries of Sophocles, 
Achaeus of Eretria seems to have delighted 
in forced and obscure expressions, and Ion 
of Chios, as we can partly judge even 
from the few lines of his poetry which 
remain, indulged like Sophocles, though in 
a feebler manner, in experiments of dic- 
tion, 
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commentators; and I have arranged them under heads, the greater 
number of which would be found equally applicable to other Greek 
authors, especially to the Attic authors of the same period. It would 
be absurd to represent Sophocles as an eccentric writer. But he made 
subtle use of a material full of subtlety, which was plastic to his touch, 
and the resulting lines are more difficult to trace than those which 
have been impressed by some generally accepted mould. 

An obstacle to right interpretation is removed when it is once for all 
acknowledged that cazons, however useful, cannot be strictly applicable 
to language that is still in process of natural growth, and in which 
primitive zazve/é may be looked for side by side with novel abstractions 
and modes of thought. 


PART I—GRAMMAR. 


In attempting to describe the linguistic peculiarities of Sophocles, 
I propose to consider, first, grammatical constructions; and secondly, 
the use of words: and shall begin by characterising the structural 
peculiarities of the Greek language in general, during the transitional 
period of which I have already spoken. 


§ 1. In the writers of this period the power of reflecting on language 
appears rather as a subtle perception of analogies than as a rule of 
grammar. The mind is feeling after a limit which is not yet clearly 
prescribed. The genius of logic, inherent in the Greek language 
from the first, is awakened into fresh activity and has a transforming 
power over style. The forms of antithesis and inference already begin 
to complicate expression, and to react on thought, which becomes 
more self-conscious and less direct and simple. 

In this process, which was part of the more general transition from 
poetry to prose, something was probably due to the change which 
began some generations earlier, but was still hardly completed, from 
the habit of oral to that of written composition. The author, who now 
sat pen in hand with the written page before him, must have become 
increasingly conscious of analogies of Janguage and modes of thought. 
This generalized consciousness would be felt and used by him as a 
new power. Although the ultimate effect of a written literature is to 
induce a still greater fixity, yet by breaking in upon the conventional 
sameness of oral composition, the use of writing for a time combined 
with other causes to bring in a new kind of variety and individuality in 
the treatment of language. The working of this reflective and logical 
inventiveness appears chiefly in the opposite forms of analysis and 
concentration. 

The increasing frequency of needlessly minute distinctions, belong- 
ing rather to the language than to the thought, the fondness for inter- 
rogative and negative expressions, the antithetical structure of whole 
paragraphs, the perpetual use of the forms of hypothesis, antithesis, 
and inference, are evidences of the analytical tendency. 
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The effort of concentration appears in the more complex structure 
of sentences, and their connection with one another, and in some 
forms of inference, as well as in the condensation of words and phrases. 
This concentrating energy seems generally to accompany the poetic 
Instinct in a reflective age, and is a common source of obscurity in 
the highest literature. For obvious reasons, it has a peculiarly fitting 
sphere for its operation in the language of tragedy, 

A lesser effect of this tendency to reflect on language is the con- 
stant attempt to vary and extend the range of idioms, which, ceasing 
to be used instinctively, are caught up by the fancy of the mind and 
carried by a sort of metaphor into new applications. The sentences 
‘are not made, but grow.’ General analogies often prevail over 
particular uses, and often two currents of logical association meet 
in one. Hence arise double constructions, changes of construction, 
and what may be called feeble or imperfect constructions, the govern- 
ment of one word by another being often suggested rather than 
actually determined. Where language has been fully developed, as in 
the studied. periods of Cicero, the beginning of a sentence is always 
waiting for the end: the design of the whole is prior to the execution 
of the parts. But in the stage of language we are considering, the 
order and coherence of words and clauses are natural rather than 
grammatical. The meaning breaks upon us as we go along: the 
antecedent does not ‘trammel up the consequence,’ but the apodosis 
is continually modified by the interference of some intervening word. 
These are the peculiarities rather than the common characteristics— 
which appear with increasing frequency from Homer downwards—the 
exception,not the rule. It is not of course meant that all the uses of words 
and constructions in Sophocles or the greater part of them exhibit these 
qualities, but that there is sufficient to enable us clearly to distinguish 
between the style of Lucian or Xenophon and that of Sophocles. 

The acknowledgment of such an unfixed and growing condition of 
language may be thought to introduce unnecessarily into the study of 
Greek syntax an element of uncertainty. And it must be admitted 
that the attempt to trace constructions beyond grammatical rules is 
one which may easily degenerate into fanciful subtleties. The study 
of these varying analogies is more difficult than the ascertainment of 
a fixed rule, just as curvilinear is more difficult than rectilinear 
measurement, or as motion is harder to calculate than position. But 
without attempting in some way to determine the nature of their 
language, apart from the definitions of a later age, the writers of the 
transition period can never be thoroughly understood. To require in 
Sophocles or Thucydides the exact articulation of perfectly gram- 
matical writing would be no less mistaken than to interpret a speech 
in Coriolanus or Cymbeline as if it were a paragraph of Pope or 
Johnson. Many conjectural emendations which have been invented 
to satisfy this unreasonable requirement are found, when rightly 
weighed, to disturb the real harmony of the composition. 

The grammatical consciousness is ever becoming more precise and 
imposing narrower limits on the use of language. A modern English 
writer could hardly confuse the singular and plural verb, as was dune 
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continually in the time of Shakespeare'; nor pass from the second 
person to the third, nor put ‘who’ in the objective case, nor omit the 
nominative, nor interchange the transitive and intransitive verb, nor 
with the same freedom employ a noun or adverb as a verb, or a verb 
as a noun, nor speak with Milton of the ‘ unexpressive nuptial song.’ 
Even Shelley is hardly permitted, except by his latest editor, to use 
‘loved more’ as an equivalent for ‘felt more love’ so as to ‘include 
or involve a noun in its cognate verb’ (Forman’s Shelley, vol. ii. 
p. 270). Nor could the cultivated Greek of the time of Dionysius, 
Plutarch, or Longinus, have endured in a contemporary the apparent 
solecisms which they were quick to observe in Thucydides and other 
writers of the earlier age. On the other hand, the anomalies of the 
ante-grammatical writers have an important relation to the abstractions 
of grammar. They are the symptoms of the first stage of the re- 
flective process which gradually made such experiments impossible, 
just as the tentative reasonings and even the fallacies of the early 
philosophers, which could have no existence after the Organon was 
written, were the necessary antecedents of the Organon. 

In Grammar, as in other sciences, the generalizations and distinc- 
tions which have been adopted often prove inadequate to the subtlety 
of the process to be analysed. They are sufficiently applicable to 
the state of language which they help to perpetuate, though even 
here they cannot stop the flow of change, but have a less definite 
relation to the fluctuating analogies of the period in which gram- 
matical structure is a growing framework not yet finally set. The 
regular grammarian is apt to be baffled or misled in applying his 
principles to the interpretation of a writer like Thucydides or 
Sophocles. Yet their so-called irregularities, arising as they do out 
of the same instinct from which the regular and acknowledged forms 
of the language have taken their rise, must admit of at least approxi- 
mate explanation. And there are two ways in which the validity of 
such a process may be tested: (1) the study of the history of con- 
structions, giving the key to some analogies which the later classifi- 
cation has tended to obscure: (2) if at first sight the method of such 
interpretation may seem sceptical and fanciful, it is not therefore to be 
rejected, if supported by a sufficient number of instances either from the 
same writer or from others. The mere number of such exceptions will 
prove that they are not merely capricious, but have a rule or principle 
of their own. It might also tend to prevent vagueness and confusion 
in such an inquiry, to distinguish between idioms current at the time 
and idioms of the particular writer. This distinction, however, although 
real and important, cannot be always accurately observed ; partly from 
our ignorance of the spoken lauguage, and partly because we often 
cannot tell with certainty how much is due to the genius of a writer, 
and how much to the habit of his age. In the unfixed state of the 
Attic dialect, some forms or modes of expression, such as the use 


* It makes no difference that the plural the later usage. 
form in s was derived from the Northern ? For other instances of Elizabethan 
English dialect. The confusion existed, freedom, see Mr. Abbott’s ‘ Shakspearian 
and the necessity of clearing it determined © Grammar.’ 
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of the article for the relative, may have been still current in common 
speech which were afterwards thought to be peculiar to an Epic or 
Lyric style. And there are probably others which, though passing 
out of use, were familiar to the hearers of poetry, and from which the 
‘modern’ poet occasionally selected. In the manner of such selection, 
and in the modification of the selected forms, the characteristic quali- 
ties of an author are sure to appear. This is seen chiefly in the 
general colouring of the language and the choice of words, but is also 
perceptible in peculiarities of grammatical structure. 


§ 2. Sophocles is distinguished in point of syntax from other contem- 
porary writers chiefly by his noble sense of harmony, and by the com- 
bination of extreme refinement with moderation and simplicity. He 
is, to borrow a phrase from Aristotle, éuadas dydpados:—the first 
equable writer of the reflective age; for Herodotus, as already noticed, 
is essentially of an earlier type. The incipient logical analysis, and 
ethical and political thought, and also the love of condensation, which 
have such strange effect in the intricate or knotted constructions of 
Thucydides, are present in Sophocles, and are often in him a 
cause of uncertainty, but never of harshness. He has neither the 
ruggedness of Aeschylus, nor the strained ingenuity of Pindar. Like 
all the greatest writers, he can only be partially studied by the light of 
his age: he has characteristics of his own, which are best seen by 
comparing him with other great masters of language in different ages. 
In the absolute subordination of every tone and emphasis to the 
dominant feeling, and the perfect adaptation of the language to the 
degree of tenderness or sternness, of passion or coldness, which is 
required by the situation, he resembles Virgil and Goethe, and 
those parts of Shakespeare in which his exuberant invention is 
most under control. This power of moderation adds greatly to the 
effect of pathos, in which Sophocles is unsurpassed. 


§ 3. The peculiarities of structure in the lyric passages of Sophocles 
are not essentially different from those in the dialogue. The influence 
of the earlier lyric poetry is more perceptible in them, just as re- 
miniscences of Homer occur chiefly in the long speeches, and espe- 
cially in narrative. But both the Epic and Lyric elements, as well as 
that of common speech, are present everywhere, and are so blended 
by the poet’s art that any broad line of distinction would be illusory. 
Even the Doric dialect, the traditional vehicle of lyric expression, is 
only partially assumed, and hardly interferes with the harmony of the 
general effect. In the following digest of idioms it has been thought 
sufficient to denote, by the letters ‘lyr.’ prefixed, examples taken 
either from the choral odes or from other lyrical passages. We may 
therefore here observe the chief particulars in which these differ from 
the senarii in point of syntax. They are mostly differences of degree. 
The spirit of fanciful association is more active, and more apt to 
usurp the place of conventional use. The concentrating effort is 
more intense, recalling in some passages the spirit of Hebrew poetry. 
There is more of rapid and abrupt transition, more of substitution 
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and inversion, of redundance and deficiency. The article is often 
omitted ; prepositions are often added pleonastically. The stress 
of lyric feeling is combined with the elevation of poetic thought. And 
the language varies from great simplicity to great complexity, and 
from the most perfect serenity to the most highly-wrought excite- 
ment. 


§ 4, Peculiarities of grammatical structure in Sophocles may be studied 
under the following heads :— 


A. Words and simple constructions: i.e. relations of words in a 
simple sentence. 


B. Compound constructions (relations of words in a compound 
sentence), including :— 
(1) Correlation of clauses. 
(2) Subordination of clauses. 


C. Rhetorical artifices, or figures of speech. 
The uses included under each of these heads may be arranged as 
follows :— 


A. 1. Cases of Nouns. 
Prepositions. 

. Gender and Number. 

. Article and Pronoun. 

. Adjectives. 

. Adverbs. 

. Particles. 

. Voices and Tenses of Verbs. 
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Apposition. 

. Epexegesis. 

. Asyndeton. 

. Attraction. 

. Moods of Verbs. 

. Anacoluthon. 

. Double and Feeble Constructions. 
. Parataxis, or Codrdinate Structure. 
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. Oxymoron, or Verbal Contrast. 
. Prolepsis, or Anticipation. 

. Ellipse and Pleonasm. 

. Order of Words and Emphasis. 
. Indirect Expression. 

. Condensed Expression. 

. Tautology and Repetition. 

. Lyrical and Epic Forms. 

. Colloquialisms. 
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§ 5. A. 1. CASES OF NOUNS. 


Comparative philology has made familiar the law of decay and 
regeneration in language, by which inflexions gradually lose their 
meaning and are replaced by other elements. This process is ac- 
companied by the tendency to analytical expression, which makes 
the meaning of terminations and prefixes more explicit by the use of 
auxiliary words. The history of the case-endings affords a striking 
exemplification of this lay. In Engiish, as in most modern lan- 
guages, there are at most two oblique cases, the possessive and 
objective, and of the latter the pronouns alone retain the inflexion. 
The possessive expresses only one relation, and the objective can 
hardly express more than one without leaning on a preposition. 
Sanskrit has the accusative, genitive, dative, instrumental, locative, 
and ablative. The Greek language retains traces, in the locative 
adverbs, of an almost equal number of cases, and each of the three 
remaining cases expresses a variety of relations, which in the earlier 
literature were more vividly conceived than in the more conventional 
usage of later times. It would be instructive to study the gradations 
of the change from Homer downwards, through the earlier and later 
Attic, the common dialect and the Byzantine period, to modern Greek. 
The dying vigour of the old forms would be seen to revive and grow 
again from time to time. ‘Experiments’ more or less conscious sprang 
up and withered, before the prevailing habit was finally determined. 
Opposite tendencies are seen working together: the preposition being 
sometimes inserted as well as sometimes omitted unexpectedly. In 
this process, as in every important modification of language, the 
poetic instinct plays an active part. More conscious than other men 
of implicit meanings and connections of words, the poet gives new 
life to the decaying forms. All poetry abounds with novel modes 
of speech, from which common language selects what is most in 
accordance with prevailing tendencies and most suitable for use. 
That the case-endings still retained much of their force in the old 
Attic is evident from the language of Thucydides. The poet seizes 
this instrument of condensed expression and strives to multiply it, 
partly by reverting to earlier modes, but chiefly through analogical 
and metaphorical applications. The exact intention in each instance 
is not always easily determined. It was no doubt felt but could not 
have been explained by a contemporary Greek. 

Even in English, where the limits of the experiment are so narrow, 
there have been similar attempts to extend the use of the cases. 
Thus the remote object is often expressed without a preposition by a 
second objective case which thus performs the function of a dative, 
and there are many instances in the Elizabethan poets of a sort of 
dativus ethicus. E.g.‘A’ would manage you his piece thus,’ ‘A good 
sherris-sack .. ascends me into the brain,’ etc. 


§6. The question as to the origin of inflexions has little direct bearing 
on the present subject. Although the theory that derives the cases 
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from relations of place is most in accordance with the analogy of 
language—which seems to proceed, like the other phenomena of 
thought, from without inwards,—and is probably true, yet this ac- 

count of the cases, in the later state of language which is alone 

known to us, affords hardly any help in determining the multifarious 

and anomalous relations which in the course of ages have grown up 

around them. And could it be shown that the function of each case, 
was in the beginning simple and definite, and not rather tentative and 

vague, yet they have not reached the position in which we first find 

them without many cross-influences which are hard to investigate. 

Reflections from other relations, the exigencies of growing expres- 

sion, and the re-action of different uses upon each other, have woven 

a sort of tangle, in which the eye can hardly follow any branch to its” 
origin. Hence, while the distinction between external and internal 

relations may afford a principle of classification, which accords in 

some degree with changes actually observed, this is not to be sup- 

posed equivalent to the distinction between earlier and later modes in 

the period under discussion. ‘There are further differences which it 

may be useful to bear in mind. In attempting to analyse the uses 

which are actually found, it is important to recognize the difference 

between the metaphysical analogy which has suggested certain con- 

structions, and the rule of usage to which they tend to conform, and, 

thirdly, the generalization of them which is made by the grammarian. 

And it may be observed, in passing from this part of the subject, 

that many things are determined by use, quite regularly, of which no 

metaphysical explanation can be given, and which can hardly be re- 

duced to a general principle. 


$7. THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive has two main significations, which are clearly dis- 
tinguished, although in some instances they pass into each other, the 
ablative and the attributive. The former is gradually discarded, ex- 
cept with prepositions, and the case more and more assumes the 
character, to which it has been thought to owe the name yeux 
mraows, denoting the kind to which a thing belongs, and thus tending 
always to express the wider of two conceptions. The connection 
between the governing noun, and the noun in the genitive by which 
it is included or determined, is sometimes so indefinite as to be 
extremely difficult to analyse. 


Common uses of the genitive are— 
a. Ablative. 1.‘From.’ 2. ‘Away from.’ 


8. Attributive. 
1. Possessive or descriptive. 
2. Objective. 


3. Expressing simple relation, meaning ‘in respect of.’ 
4. Absolute. 
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y. Intermediate (explicable with reference to either of the two 

former uses). 

1. Derivative. 

2. Comparative. 

3. Genitive of material or contents. 

3a. Partitive and Privative. 

4. Expressing Perception. 

5. Temporal. 

6. Appositional. 

4. Combined uses. 


It will be convenient to arrange under the above headings the 
characteristic or exceptional uses of the genitive in Sophocles. It 
may be observed that nearly all of them are retained in later Greek 
with the support of prepositions. 


$8. a. 1. The use of the genitive to denote the origin of motion 
is retained by Sophocles (in common with the other tragedians) 
from the earlier poets. 

O. T. 151. lyr. ras rodvypicou | Mubavos ayAads ¢Bas | O78as— 
‘That camest from the golden shrine of Delphi to glorious 
Thebes. O. C. 572. kat yijs émolas #AGov-—‘ And from what land 
I came. El. 78. kat py Oupav oka rpoordday twos | troorevovans 
édov aicééc6a—‘ And from the doors I seem to perceive the 
cry of some hand-maid moaning within’ Here the genitive 
marks the place from which the sound is heard to come. The 
notion ‘within’ is added afterwards. Ib. 324. as ddpav dpa 
.. | Xpurdeuw . . evrddia |. . épovoay. Ib. 1139. ovre map- 
réxrov mupds | dvedduny, as elxds, Gov Bapos— Nor out of the 
blazing fire did I gather, as is meet, the sad burden.’ Ant. 1008. 

~puddoa knkis pnpiov érieero— The dank humour wasted off the 
thigh-bones.’ Aj. 1148. optxpod vépous ray’ diy ris exmvetoas peéyas 
| xepadv. Tr. 78x. kouns b€ Aevedy pveddy éxpatver— Rains forth 
the white marrow from the hair.’ ¢x,in composition here assists 
the construction. 

O. T. 808. 8you mapacretxovra typnoas péoov | xdpa Simdois Kév- 
tpowst pov Kabixero—' From his chariot watching me as I was 
passing by he smote me full upon the head with the double 
goad.’ The genitive is to be connected equally with rypjras and 
xabixero, and in its relation to both is nearly=e& éxov. So the 
locative adverb mAcupddev = ek mAcvpas, Tr. 938. 

2. The notion ‘from,’ easily passes into that of separation from, 
which occurs in a few passages: e.g. in 

O. T. 1522. dy pou—‘ Take away from me.’ Ib. 762. roid 
dmonros datews—! Out of sight, away from this city.’ The case 
is partly governed by d@xé in composition. There is probably 
an extension of the same analogy in El. 159. lyr. kpurra 7° dyéov 
év 48a | 8AS10s—‘ Happy, in that his youth is hidden out of the 
way of sorrow.’ Cp. however infr. y. 3. @ 
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§ 9. B. Attributive uses. 


1. The possessive genitive, ‘of’ or ‘belonging to,’ describes or 
defines the word with which it is in regimen. It has sometimes 
the force of an adjective rather than of the case of a noun. 


a. O. C. 447. yévous érdpxecw— The help of kindred,’ i.e. the help 
which kindred gives. El 162. lyr. Avds efppove Byyparr— With 
auspicious movement prospered of Zeus.’ Ant. 153. lyr. 6 O7Gas 
eehixOav Baxytos—‘ Bacchus who belongs to Thebes and shakes 
the ground,’ or, ‘Bacchus, the earth-shaking God of Thebes.’ 
O. C. 945. yapor | . . dvdovor tékvov—‘ The unholy union of a 
child (with a parent)’ El. 19. pédrawd r dotpov éxdédounev 
evppdm—‘ And Night with her stars is vanished,’ (i. e.=«dppdvn 
dotepdecoa.) O. C. 1325. yw rov"Apyous dpoBov és Or Bas orpardy, 
(where, however, there seems to be a reflection from the ablative 
use)—‘ I lead the dauntless army of Argos (or from Argos) to 
Thebes.’ Phil. 43. gop8is vécrovx—‘ A foraging expedition,’ 
Ib. 104. isxtos 6pdcos—‘ Boldness relying upon strength.’ Aj. 
356. lyr. yévos vaias dpwyoy réxvas—‘ Ye whose aid consists in. 
maritime skill.’ 


6. This genitive of definition sometimes bears a strong emphasis, 
and is the predicate of a sentence. 

O. T. 411. &07’ od Kpéovros mpoardrov yeypaoua.—‘ And so I 
will not be enrolled the client of Creon.’ O.C. 107. i7 6 peyi- 
atns laddddos kahovpevac—‘ Come, Athens, the city called by the 
name of mightiest Pallas.’ Ant. 738. od rod kparodvros 4 médus 
voniterac—‘Ts not the city held to be a possession of the ruler?’ 
Phil. 73. rod mpdrou oréddov. 

c. The same use occurs in simile and metaphor. 

(rt) With ds; Ant. 256. Near} 8 dyos gedyovros ds . . xévis—‘But 
a few thin grains of dust, as from one who shuns the curse:’ 
or dare; Tr. 767. mpoomriacera | mhevpaiow dprikoddos Bore réK- 
tovos | xirév»—* The robe clung fast, moulded to his form in every 
limb, as by the hand of a statuary.’ 

(2) Without the adverb of comparison. 

Ant. 114. lyr. Neves yudvos nrépvy.— With plumage white as 
snow.’ Ib. 423. mxpas | dprdos d£dv bOdyyor—! A sharp cry, 
like that of the bird in the bitterness of sorrow,’ 

@. To this head may be referred what has been called the sub- 
jective use of the genitive, expressing ‘felt by,’ ‘belonging to 
as a feeling.’ 

Tr. 106. lyr. odor? edvigew ddakpirav Brepdpwv mddov— Never 
allows the longing of her eyes to rest, or wipes away her tears ;’ 
BX. m. i.e. ‘the longing that her eyes feel.” Cp. O. C. 729. 

2. The objective use, ‘ towards,’ ‘ regarding,’ occurs (a) with nouns. 

Tr. 42. ddivas abrot— Anxieties regarding him.’ Ib. 250. 
Tod Adyou .. POdvov, O.C, 558. wodews . . mpoorpomnv—‘ A suppli- 
cation addressed to the city.’ Tr. rro. lyr. eduvacrov dvdpos deipa 
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. 6800—‘ Mindful fear for her husband regarding his journey.’ 
Where dvdpés may be partly governed by eépvacrov, and 6800 is 
added in explanation of dySpés. In O. T. 1200. lyr. @avdray 
& ua xopa mipyos dvécra, Oavdtwv is genitive of the object. O.C. 
466. kaOappdv ravd_e Saipdvev. Phil. 17. fAlov évOdxnous—‘A chance 
of sitting in the sun.’ 


(3.) And once with a relative and verb. 


O. C. 355. & Todd expnobn oapatos—' The oracles that were 
given regarding me.’ 

3- Expressing mere relation=‘with respect to.’ The genitive is 
sometimes made to indicate an indefinite connection, which no 
single word exactly supplies. This may be viewed as the most 
abstract meaning of the case, in which all specialty of meaning 
is lost. 

O. C. 436. ovdeis Zparos rods epaiver? Spekav—! When I de- 
sired this, I found no helper” Ant. 1194. ré ydp ce padOdooow’ 
av fv és vortepov | etora pavotped’—‘ For why in addressing 
thee should I use soft words, wherein I shall hereafter be found 
to have spoken falsely?’ O.C. 647. Sdpypa ris Evvovelas— A 
gift, in respect of (or, implied in) your dwelling with us.’ Ant. 
1265. lyr. 3 poe éudv dvodBa Bovrevparwy—‘ Alas, misery in regard 
to my counsels!’ or, ‘Alas, me! for the results of my counsels.’ 
The expression seems to be a confusion between Spou eudy Bov- 
Aevpata@v, as dvoABa’ and dpou, dvor\Ba ra Tov éudv Bovdevpdror. In 
O. T. 728. roias pepinyns tod inoorpadels déyets, the genitive 
seems to be in a double construction; (1) genitive of relation 
after Aéyers, and (2) genitive of cause with troorpapeis. (Cp. p. 
15. y.1.@) El. 1078. lyr. rod Oaveiv mpopundjs. Ib. 1096. lyr. 
tavde epopévay dpiora. So with the apparent ellipse of epi. 
[Cp. Hdt. iv. r42.] El. 1154. 9s cuot ov mwoddans | pias AdOpa 
mpotrepmes os avotpevos | Tyswpds adtés—‘Of whom you often- 
times sent me secret messages, how that you would yourself 
appear as the punisher.——Where the construction is aided by 
tyswpds. Phil. 439. dvakiov pev dhords éEepnoopa, El. 317. rod 
Kaoryyntou ti dys, HEovtos, 7 peAdovros; O. C. 661. ketvous 8 tows kel 
dei’ emeppboOn déyew | tis ois dyoyjs—‘ And though they have 
been emboldened to speak high words of fetching you away.’ 
Ib. 513. lyr. (Zpapae wvOécOa)—ras deikalas dadpov daveicas | ddyn- 
8évos—‘ Respecting that unhappy sorrow that came without 
remedy. Aj. 771. Alas’A@avas. Ant. 1182. kAdvovoa raids. 

4. Genitive absolute. 

a. When the noun is verbal, there is sometimes an ellipse of the 
participle. 

O. T. 1260. &s idnynrod rwés—‘ As if following some guide.’ 
O. C. 1558. tdnynrijpos oddevds itor, sc. svros—‘ With no one 
of his friends for guide.’ 


b. Conversely where the participle is used almost as a noun, the 
subject seems to be omitted. 
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O. T. 629. otro kakas dpxovtros— Not when the ruler rules 
badly.’ 


. Sometimes the genitive absolute is mixed with other uses of 


the genitive. 

O. T. 1006. cod mpés Sdpous édOdvros «3 mpdéapi r-—‘ That I 
might get some advantage from you, when you come home.’ 
gov genitive of cause: cod ehédvros gen. abs. El. 1485. ri yap 
Bpordy dy obv kaxois pepeypéver | AvgoKew 6 weddwy rod xpdvou Képdos 
épo.—‘ He of mortals who delays death, when mortals are en- 
tangled in woes.” Tr. 703. dvaféovo.—ddpoi, yhavkijs drapas date 
miovos totod | xudévros és yay Bakxlas dn’ duméhov— As from the 
tich draught of the blooming vintage, when this is poured to 
earth from Bacchus’ vine.’ 


§ 10. y. Intermediate uses of the genitive, which cannot be certainly 


referred to either of the former heads, and in many cases have 
associations derived from both. 


1. Genitive of derivation. ‘Springing from.’ 


a. In the literal sense of generation. 


E], 341. otcav marpos ob ot mais epus. Phil. 3. xpariorov ma- 
tpos.. tpaeis, Ant. 38. eoOddv kaxy—‘ Degenerate daughter of 
a noble house.’ O. C. 1323. rod xaxod | rérpou purevdeis— Be- 
gotten by adversity ;’ ‘heir to adversity.” Ib. 1378. e rupdoi 
marpos | rows’ épirov—‘ Since ye were such sons of a blind 
father.’ 


. ‘Coming from,’ as a source. (Cp. a. 1. p. 11.) 


Tr. 765. éras 8€ cepvdv dpyiay édaiero | Pddé aiparnpd—! And 
when from the dread sacrifice blazed the flame mingled with 
blood.” O. T. 1012. 9 py piacpa ray hutevodvrav dd Bns— Lest 
you should contract a pollution derived from your parents?’ 
Ib. gg1. ri & or ekeivns ipl» és pdBov pépov—‘ And what is 
there coming from her that gives you cause to fear?’ Tr. 
203. 4. @s deAnrov py euot | dauns dvacxdv rhode viv Kapwotpeba— 
‘As we now enjoy a glad vision unhoped for by me to which 
this report gives rise.’ Ant. 1017. wAjpes im’ clever re Kal Kuvav 
Bopas | tod Svopdpws menratos Oidimov yévov—‘ Infected through 
dogs and birds devouring of the unhappy fallen son of Oedipus.’ 
Where the gen. yovov is derivative after mAjpes and also partitive 
with Bopas. 

Under this head or some other must be included the genitive 
of that from which a change is made. El. 1262. pera@ddour’ dv 
ah ovyay Adyar. Aj. 208, 9. ri & evpAdaxrar ris fpepias | w& ie 

‘apos ; 


. Closely allied to the above is the genitive of the cause or agent, 


which occurs in Homer, and is also freely used by Euripides ; 
(e. g. Or. 497. mAnyels Ouyarpds ris euis tmép kdpa.) 


2. 
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Tr. 267. dvdpas ds édevdépov | patooro—* How he was mal- 
treated by a freeman.’ Ib. 112. lyr. Sor’ dkdpavtos } Nérov § 
Bopéa ris | xipar’. . oe (cp. B. 1. c.)—‘ As one may see waves 
driven by the unwearied south-west or north-east wind.’ EI. 
344. keivns dudakrd. Aj. 807. hwrds qrarnpern. 


. This appears to be the place for the genitive of the reason= 


éveca, Which occurs in Sophocles, and more frequently in 
Euripides. [Cp. Thue. ii. 62. xaderas pépew airay : vi. 38. dv 8p4, 
KT, | 

O. T. 1478. kai o€ rijode rijs 6300 | Salwar duewov # ue hpoupyoas 
réxo.—‘ And in reward for bringing them may the deity guard 
thee better than he has guarded me.’ El. 626. Opdcovus rove” ovk 
d\vfeus—‘ For this insolence you shall not escape.’ Ant. 1074. 
Aj. 1116. rod Sé cod pdpov | ove av orpapeiny. Fr. 630 (N.) dopijs 
Gros... pr BapuvOnoecbé pov. Also expressing purpose—Phil. 
197. Tov py mpdrepov tdvd emt Tpoia, x.7.d. 
In the use of the genitive to express comparison two pecu- 
liarities deserve to be noticed. 


a. When similar actions are compared, instead of inserting 4 with 


the verb the subject or object of the action is put in the genitive. 
Comp. the Horatian instance, ‘Sanguine viperino cautius vitat’ 
(=cautius quam vitat sanguinem viperinum). 


O. T. 467. lyr. d. tmmov cOevaparepov | guy mé8a vopav— To ply 


b. 


w 


in flight a swifter foot than (is plied by) stormswift steeds.’ 
The genitive sometimes follows a verb in which some notion of 
comparison is implied. 

Aj. 1357. wka yap dpern pe ris éxOpas Trond. 


. Genitive of material or contents. ‘Consisting of’ or ‘full of.’ 
. The following instances are but slightly removed from ordinary 


use :-— 

O. C. 1599. tddrwv . . Nourpé—‘ Water for purification.’ Ant. 
1238. mvoq . . dowiov oraddyparos—‘ His breath, a gory dew.’ 
Tr. 1260. yddvBos AcOoxAANTOv ordutov (cp. p. 12 8. 1. c)N—‘A bit 
of iron, fretted with points of stone.’ O. T. 83. modvaredis . . . 
dagyns. 


. The partitive genitive (a) is often used where the nominative 


would express the same meaning with somewhat less of em- 
phasis. 


. O. C. 868. Gedy | 6 mavra Aedaoav Frus. Aj. 541. mpoondday ay 


airéy donep .. evOuvav kupeis, Tr. 156. mvevpdray ovdév. 


. The genitive of nouns signifying a region or space has some- 


times an indefinitely partitive meaning (as in the common use 
with adverbs) —‘ somewhere in,’ ‘ anywhere in.’ 

O. C. 694. lyr. ofov. . yas ’Acias ov émaxovo—‘ Such a thing as I 
do not hear reported of (as growing) anywhere in Asia.’ Aj. 659. 
yaias épvéas %vOa py tes bYerac—' Having dug it in earth where 
none may see’ (where the order shows that yalas is only joined 
with é0a by an after-thought). 
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c. This is transferred to time. ; ej Peive 
O. C. 1138. és 768° Huépas—‘ To this point of time.” (Eur. Alc. 
g. alib.) 


d, And, metaphorically, to other relations. [Hdt. ili, 146. és Todro 
adpootuns dmuxdpevos. | : 

El. 922. otk of06 drrot yijs ov8 drroe yuopns pépa—‘You know not 
whither, or to what thoughts you are borne away. Tb. II74. 
mot déyov dunydvov €\6a—‘ Where speech is impossible, what 
shall I say?’ In Aj. 731. Spapodca rod mpocwrdre, the partitive 
form of expression which is similar to iévar Tov mpdoa, bmayew Tis 
6800, &c., has been retained, but the meaning is lost. ‘And 
strife having run to the furthest extreme.’ But see below, 5 @ 

e. The notion of hitting, lighting upon, and aiming at, may also 
have arisen out of the partitive use. Hence the genitive after 
rTuyxdve, kupeiv, Aayxdvew, &c. The same analogy affords an 
explanation of the genitive in such cases as the following :— 

El. 869. ore rov rdov dvtidcas—‘ Neither having received 
any burial.’ (Cp. the Homeric dpvév svions . . . dyriacas. Il, 1. 67.) 
El. 14g1. Pins yap mpokévov xarnvvoav— They found a loving 
hostess at their journey’s end.’ 


7. After privative adjectives the genitive has an epexegetic force, 


defining further the meaning of the privative word. 

O. C. 1519. yhpos @vra—‘ Undisturbed by age.’ Ib. 1521. 
aOucros Hyntipos—‘ Without the hand of a guide.’ El. 1002. ddv- 
mos drys. Ib. 1214. Grupos .. rov rebvyxdros. O. C. 1383. dmarop 
épod—‘ Unfathered by me.’ Ib. 1722. lyr. kaxdv . « duoddwros — 
‘Exempt from liability to ill’ Ib. 1719. lyr. marpos &8 épnpas—- 
‘Who have lost a father’ O. T. 885. lyr. dikas apdSyros— 
‘Without fear of justice.” Tr. 23. drapBis ris éas—‘ Untroubled 
at the sight” El. 232. lyr. dvdpiOpos &8¢ Opyvev. Ib. 243. lyr. 
yovéor éxrivous, ie. Zo rod typay rods yovéas—‘ From honouring 
my parents.’ 

5. The genitive of perception is used (a) mpds 6 onpawédpevor, with 
words not usually supposed to be followed by the genitive. 

Phil. 715. lyr. 8s pnd oivoytrov médparos foOy—‘ Who has not 
known the pleasure of a draught of wine.’ 

b, By a condensation, the remote object of perception assumes 
the case of the immediate object. 

Ant. 1182. «dtovoa macdés— Hearing of her son.’ (But cp. 
supr. p. 13, 8 3.) 

c. There is an extension of the use of the genitive with impersonal 
verbs of sensation (cp. é¢ev) in— 

Ant. 1209. 76 8 dOdias donua mepiBaiver Bojs—' There comes 
about him the dim sound of an exceeding bitter cry.’ 

d. To this head may perhaps be referred— 

Aj. 731. dpapotca rod mpoowrdra—‘ After verging on extremes, 

lit. ‘having touched or trenched upon the furthest limit in its 
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course (epayapévn). The genitive, as distinguished from the 
accusative, marks that the limit was touched but not passed. 
(Cp. supr. p. 16, 3. @) 

5. The genitive of time is not peculiar to Sophocles. It describes 
a time which is not exactly defined. [Hadt. iii. 13.4. ddcyou yxpdvou, 
Thue. v. 14. ddtyov érav. | 

Tr. 173. xpdvov rod viv mapdéyros—‘ At the present time.’ Aj. 
285. dxpas vuerds— At midnight.’ Ib. 21. vuxros.. r#05e—‘ In the 
past night.” (Cp. ‘To-night,’ Shak. J. C. ii. 2, M. of V. ii. 5.) 
O. C. 397. Bad xodyi pupiov xpdvov—‘In a little time, not very 
distant.’ Ib. 821, El. 477. 08 paxpod ypsvov— Before long.’ 

6. There is a use, not easily brought under any of the preceding 
heads, in which the genitive and the governing noun are co- 
extensive, and only present different aspects of the same notion. 
By this means both words receive an emphasis. 

O.T. 1474. ta idrar’ éeeydvow euoiv—Ant. 1209. T@ 8 aOdias 
donua reptBaiver Bons—‘ There comes about him the dim sound of a 
lamentable cry.’ El. 758. péyorov cdpa dethalas omodod —‘ The 
poor dust, his mighty frame. O.C. 923. gwrav dOXNwv ixripa 
—‘Hapless suppliant beings.’ Ib. 1029. roonvd’ iBpw.. rédruns 
Ths tmapeotaons taviv—‘ The great insolence which is manifested 
in your present daring.’ Phil. 81. xrijua ris vicns—‘ Victory as a 
possession.’ 

7. Two genitives are sometimes attached to the same word. 
Tr. 56, 7. marpos..@pav tov, xr.d. Ib. 109. dvdpds Seiua hépou- 
cay 6600. Cp. infr. p. 37, § 23, A5a. 


$11. Tue Dative. 


The dative, whether arising out of an original locative case or not, 
has three main significations, which cannot be further analysed in 
the existing language. 

u. Locative, ‘In’ or ‘At,’ 
8. Case of the remote object, ‘To.’ 

This may be conveniently called the Dative of Reference. 
y. Instrumental, ‘ With.’ 

a, 1. The simply locative case, expressing ‘in or at a place,’ is 
no less frequent in the Tragedians than in Homer. Sophocles 
here as elsewhere condenses language by omitting the prepo- 
sition, and preserving the independent meaning of the inflexion. 

O.T. 20. dyopaior Oaxet—‘Is seated in the agora.’ Ib. 1266. 
émel dé yn | eketro rAnpor. EI. 174. lyr. ere péyas otparg Zeds. Tb. 
313. viv 8 dypoioe ruyxdvec—! He now chances to be in the fields. ’ 
Tr. 100. lyr. diooaiow dreipos «hGeis—‘ Situate in either mainland. 
(Cp. the Epic use of xexdipévos with the dative). 

2, The locative meaning ‘in’ or ‘at’ is transferred to the expres- 


sion (a) of a point of time. 
c 
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a. O: T. 156. # mepereddopévais Spars mddev—‘ Or returning as the 


seasons come round” Ib, 198. réde yap ef te wvé dpp—‘ For 
if Night at her close leave aught’ (?). El. r94. olxrpa pév vdcrois 
avSa—‘ Sad was thy voice at his return.’ 


. Also of a limit of time, (ypéve=év xpdve). 


Phil. 715. dexéret xpéve— In a period of ten years.’ Phil. 721. 
TAHOE. ToLGv pyvav—‘In the fulness (or multitude) of many 
months.’ Ib. 598. xpéve | roogd’. 

Note that a. and 4 are combined in— 

O. GC. 580. xpdvq padors dv; obyt r@ mapdvTt rou—‘In time you 
shall learn, not, I ween, at the present time.’ Where ypdvo 
means a limit of time, and ro wapdvre ypsv@, a point of time. 


. Hence, by a further transference, the dative expresses occasion 


or ‘circumstance. 

O. T. 172 réxouow—In child-bearing.” O.C. 702. res. . yjpa 
onpaivev— One commanding in age,’ i.e. an aged commander, 
Ib. 880. rots ros dikatoes—‘ In a just cause.’ 


. The dative after words expressing motion has sometimes the 


force of the accusative with e/s, and may be regarded as inter- 
mediate between the dative of place=‘in’ (a), and the dative of 
reference=‘ to’ (8). 


. Tr. 789. xOovi pimrav éavrédv—‘Flinging himself upon the 


ground’ Ant. 1236. pee mrevpais . . éyyos (i. €. els mAevpds)— 
‘He pressed the sword into: his side.” Aj. 240. xiom djoas 
(= es xéova)—‘ Having bound him ‘to’ (or ‘at’) a pillar’ 
O.C. 483 tpis éwé airy kdvas.. teOeis. Ib. 1690. Kard pe pdms 
’aidas €Aot marpi (?)—‘ Let cruel Hades take me down to be with 
my father.’ Cf. the pregnant use of év in O. T. 656, 7. é aizia.. 
Bandeiv. 


. So, perhaps, in a metaphorical sense— 


Tr. 940. airia Bddoe kaxn (=els airiavy)— Cast her into an evil 
reproach.’ (?) Ib. 597. otmor’ aicxévy wecei— You will never fall 
into disgrace.’ (?) 


§ 12.. 8. Dative of reference. 


The dative is used when something which is not the object of a 


verb is affected by the action either immediately or remotely. 


r. Dative of immediate reference. 
(The simplest form of this is the dative after verbs of giving, from 


which the name Sori, dativus, is derived.) 


Sophocles sometimes uses this dative in direct construction with 


a verb, where a preposition would be interposed by common 
usage. 

Ant. 971. lyr. Suocotot BuvefSais | fev dpardvy 2dxos | ruprabev— 
‘Saw the accursed wound of blindness which smote the two sons 
of Phineus.” O.T. 165. lyr. épyupévas éher—é Rushing against the 
city.’ (Cp. Aesch. S. c. T. 90. dpyura ., éwi rédw.) Tb. 1373. ov. 
dvoiv—epy éorl.... elpyaopéva,— Against both of whom.’ 0. C. 
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1673. lyr. 6 ru rov woddy | dAdoTe pev mdvov eumedov efyouer— For 
whom beforetime we gave our long assiduous labour.’ In Aj 37. 
prrak EBnv | rh of mpdOvpos eis 68dv xvvayia—‘I came on my way 
as a guardian watchful over thy chace,’ the dative depends on the 
whole phrase PvAak eByv .. mpdOvuos. And in El. 235. lyr. py 
tixrew o° Grav érats, there is the further notion of addition. 


§ 13. 2. Dative of remote reference. 


a. The simplest form of this use occurs in El. 496. lyr. prof jpiv | 
dipeyés wehav répas | rois Spor xai cvvdpdao.w— That we shall never 
see a portent coming without harm to the murderers and their 
accomplices.’ 

&. This is sometimes so used as to be equivalent to pds with the 
genitive. El. 442. cxéyae yap ef cor mpoogidrds adty Soxet | yépa 
ta®’ otv tao dé£acOar véxvs—‘ Consider then whether the dead 
who is in his sepulchre is likely to receive this present kindly at 
her hand.” ~— mpoogudds air déEacbar = déEacOa mpos adrijs, Sore 
mpoopiras exew mpos adtnv. In El. 226-8. lyr. rim ydp mor adv, d 
grria yevébdra | mpdopopov drotcarp’ enos ; | rive ppovodvte xatpea ; the 
dative seems to have nearly the force of mpés rivos. (See under /) 
Cp. the Scotch idiom ‘to ask at, 

c. The dative is sometimes construed with an adjective or substan- 
tive. 

Tr. r4o. lyr. réxvowst . . GBovkov — ‘ Without thought for his 
children.” El. 1066. lyr. & xovia Bporotoe @dépa— Oh rumour that 
reachest mortals beneath the earth.’ 

d. Sometimes this case is only slightly different from the objective 
genitive. ; 

Ant. 859. lyr. rod re mpdmavros | duerépov mérpov kAewvais Aadaxi- 
dacow—‘ Our lot,’ and so ‘the lot which fell on us,’ where we 
must supply qpiv from dperépov. 

e. Sometimes it expresses only a pathetic or personal feeling. 

O.C. 962. doris pdvovs por Kat yduous Kal cuppopas | rod ood 
Sujeas otdéuaros—‘ Who hast uttered to my hurt.’ Tr. 541. 
6 mords Hpiv xdyabss kahovpeveoc—‘ Our trusty Heracles, reputed a 
good man’ (ironical). In. the first person singular this has often 
a precatory force (as in Greek generally). El. 10go. ¢¢ns pou 
xabimepbev .. éx9pav—‘ I would pray that you may live higher than 
your enemies.’ O.T. 1512. viv 6€ rodr’ etyeoOé por— But I 
would have you pray this prayer.” El. 144. ré poe rev duopdpav 
edie; Ib. 887. eis ri por | BAApaca Oddret OS dunxéor@ mupi; In 
the second person, oo nearly=the particle ro. O.T. 708. otver’ 
éori oot | Bporevov ovdev, K.T.A. 

J. Dative of the person concerned. ‘In relation to,’ ‘so far as 
concerns,’ sometimes with the notion of direct or indirect 
agency. [Cp. esp. Thuc. v. 30. ére ore 3ddduov ahiow ané- 
NaBov, «7A. Hdt.iv. 142. radra pev dy EKxvOnor és “Iovas dmép- 
purrat. | 

O. C. 429. dvdoraros | adroiy éméupOy»—‘ For their part, I was, 
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made an outcast. Phil. 1030. kat ré6vnx’ Spiv nédac— And am 
long dead, so far as you are concerned ; Ai: 1128, robe 8 
ofyouar—‘ I am dead already, as concerns him.’ El. 1152. réOvne 
éy ooi—‘I am dead in thee, i.e. Death has destroyed the 


‘life that I had in thee. Ib. 226. riu..mpdogopov dkovoayp’ Eros, 


i.e. tivos eimdyrus, (But see above, p- 19, b.) 


Dative of opinion = ‘in the sight of” ‘in the judgment of.’ 
(Cp. esp. Eur. Phoen. 495, 6. «at codois | kal roice avs 
diy’, Os epol Soxei.) 

O. T. 8. 6 maou Kdewds Oldirovs—‘ Oedipus, whom all account 
renowned.” O.C. 1446. dvdgia yap maow éote dvorvxeiv— For 
all may see that ye deserve no ill’ Tr. 1071. moddciow 
oixrpdv. Ant. 904. Kalrou o° ey "riunoa tois ppovotow e—— And 
yet those who consider well will say I did honour thee.’ 


$14. y. Instrumental dative. 


i. The instrumental dative is extended to things which are only 


figuratively regarded as instruments. 

El, 1295. yeddvras éxOpovs mavcopey 7H viv 654—‘ We will still the 
laughter of our enemies by this attempt.’ O.T. 494. lyr. Bacdvo 
| emi ray éi8apov ddr ety Oi8erd8a— I shall assail with proof the 
popular fame of Oedipus.’ O. C. 1160. ri mpooxpyfovra 76 Baxn- 
par.—‘ Urging what request by sitting there?’ Aj. 946. lyr. 
dvahyjrav | dicoay eOpdnoas advavdov | epyov ’Arpesday 7O8" dyer—! By 
this cry of grief, you have given voice to the silent work of the 
cruel Atreidae.’ Phil. 494. moda ydp rots typévors | eoreddov 
avréyv—‘ Often through those who came hither I moved him to 
make the voyage.’ And with a curious ellipse or inversion, 
Ib. 1191. lyr. ri peEovtes dddoxdr@ ywoua— To do what (do you bid 
us) by a change of mind (in you)?’ 

The dative of manner, and that of the cause or reason, 
although not to be deduced from the instrumental dative, may 
most naturally be placed under this heading. 


The dative of manner or condition is frequently used where 
a prose writer would have added a preposition, such as é or 
our. 

El. 1212. 0d déky orévo—‘Do I not justly mourn?’ Ant. 107. lyr. 
Gara Bdvra mavoayia—‘ Him who came in panoply.’ Ib. g60. lyr. 
paviats | Yavor tov Ocd-—‘ That he was mad to tempt the god.’ 
Ib. 1003. om&vras..dddHdous govais— Tearing each other in 
bloody fray.’ Phil. 758. feet yap arn Sut xpdvov mrdvors— This 
wandering pain is come again after a pause.’ ‘Tr. 596. oxdre | 
xiv aioxpa mpdoons— If you do under concealment even what will 
not bear the light’ O.C. 548. lyr. vép@ d€ xabupds. O, T. 1339 
lyr. er or’ dkovew ndova, didos, Aj. 1094. ds pndev dy yoraiow. In 
two instances this dative, by a somewhat forced construc: 
tion, takes the place of a predicate. O. T. 908. lyr. xoddapod 
Tinais “AméAdov euaris (i.e. ev riyh dyduevos)—‘ And nowhere is 
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Apollo manifestly held in honour,’ (where, however, the con- 
struction is assisted by ev in eupamjs.) O. C. 248. poipaus roreiabe 
pydapuds (i.e. m. ev pndejud polpa ylyvecOar—‘ Cause to be in no way 
respected.’) In El. 47. dyyedde 8° Spo mpooribeis, épxm may be 
explained as dative of manner, to which the participle is added 
epexegetically. 

6, The dative of the cause or reason— by reason of’—which, as 
the generalized use of this case, may be compared with the 
genitive of relation (supr. p. 13), is very frequent in Sophocles, 
and occurs in Thucydides, e.g. vi. 31 sub fin. kal 6 orddos ody ooov 
Todpns Te OduBer kat ews Aaumpdryte mepiBsnros eyévero, } oTpartas, 
mpos obs ényjecav, imepBodj. Ib, 33. "Eyeotaloy Evpyaxia kai Acov- 
TiV@Y KaToLKiC~eL, 

(1) Cause. Ant. 335. lyr. xeuepip vér@ xwpei—‘ Goes, borne by the 
Southern blast.’ —_Ib. 589. lyr. Opjocacw tpeBos Sparov emdpduy 
mvoais—‘ Courses o’er the dark depth, carried by the winds from 
Thrace. Ib. 1234. marpés qvyaiow Humdax’—‘ Missed his 
father, who fled forth.’ O. T. 517. Adbyouow ctr’ epyouow els 
BNaBnv pépov— Tending to injury by words or deeds.’ 

(2) Reason. O. C. 387. tywye rois vv y', & mdrep, pavrebpacw— 
‘Yes, surely, father, by reason of the late predictions.’ Aj. 
955. Toide pawopuevas ayeow. El. 851, 2. mavoupro.. alan? 
Tr. 755. dopevos 76. O.C. 1265. kai paptupd Kdkatos dvOpo- 
mov tpopais | rais caiow jxew—I testify that I am proved the 
vilest of men, by reason of thy misery.’ Ant. 391. rais oais 
Gmeais ais éxetuaoOny —‘ Because of thy threats which 
stormed on me.’ Ib. 691. Adyous rovovTors ois od py Tépyper— 
“On occasion of such sayings as will be displeasing to thee.’ 
(Cp. a, 2,¢.p.18.) Tr. 1127. od dra tois ye mpdobev qpaprnpévors 
(ovyay mpére.)—‘ Her former errors require not silence.’ Phil. 
IOII. Gdyewas épwv | ofs 7 adros eénuaprer, ois 7 eyo "mabov— 
‘Full of vexation, because of his own errors and my wrongs.’ 
El. 334. of avrois ppove—' What thoughts are mine by reason 
of the present state,’ (unless adrois here is masc.) Tr. 240. 
evxais— Because of his vow.’ 


$15. Nom inaTIVE anD ACCUSATIVE. 


a, Pendent construction. 


1. The ‘nominativus pendens’ is generally to be explained by ana- 
coluthon—the movement of thought giving an unforeseen turn 
to the sentence. 

O. T. 159-64. lyr. mpard ce Kexhopevos .. mpopdynré wor—‘ Calling 
first on thee—(I bid ye)—Appear.’ Phil. 1385. coi mov oiros 
y dv, xo Adyos todcde wov— Being thy friend,—my speech is 
friendly too.” So probably in O. T. 1354, 5. lyr. rére yap dy 
Bavadv, | odx qv idoow odt’ euol roodv8 dyos—‘ For dying then— 
this grief had all been spared my friends and me!’ = (Cp. 


Hat. ii. 66. radra S€ ywopeva, wévOea peydda rots Alyumrious Kata- 
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, ne ov 
AapBdver.) O. T. 1284, orevaypds, Grn, Odvaros, aicxtvn, kakap | 60° 
éort mdvroy dvdpar, od8& éor dxdv— Lamentation, misery, death, 
disgrace ; whatever evil has a name, not one is wanting here. 
In O. T. 1234. 6 pév tdéyuoros ray Adyov elmely re kal | padkiv, 
rébrvnee Ociov “loxdorns xépa—‘ To tell the briefest tale, Jocasta’s 
royal head is sunk in death, the apparent anacoluthon is 
accounted for by apposition. (See p.57, B.1¢.) And in O.C. 
I1g0. Adyos & bs evwéwrwxev dptios ¢pol,.. oupBarod ywepny— 
‘A word has just fallen in my way, to which give heed,’ there is 
an attraction of the antecedent. (P. 59 B. 4a.) 


. A neuter word is often ambiguous between nom. and acc., or 


being primarily in one case, is to be resumed in the other. 

O. T. 819. kat 748’ of ris dddos Fv | #’yo a? enavtG raod dpds 6 
mpooriGeis—® And in all this it was I myself and no other that 
fixed these curses on myself.’ Ib. 377. ¢ rad’ cempagar pede. El, 
44, TO ody pereobw Barre ppoupacat ypéos. Lb. 466. 7d yap Sixatov ok 
ZxeuAdyov | Suoiv épitew, GAN émomeddew rd Spav— For in a just cause 
it is not reason that two should be contentious, but rather they 
should hasten to act.’ Here the neuter may be the subject of 
éyee or the object of dpav. O. C. 1424. épas ta Tod? obv as és 
dpOoy expéper | pavrevwara—‘ Do you see then how his prophecies 
‘go direct to their fulfilment.’ 74 pavrevpara is accus. after épas, and 
nominative to éxpépe. Phil. 863. lyr. 76 & ddooupov eva dpovrid, 
nai, | mévos 6 ph) oBdy xpdtictros—‘ For, to my apprehension, 
my son, the toil that alarms not is the best.’ 71d édAdouov may 
‘be regarded either as accusative of respect, or nominative in 
apposition with the sentence. (Cp. O. T. 1234 quoted above.) 
El. 1071. lyr. 7a 8é mpds réxvev Suemdq dirdomis over’ eEiqodrat. Phil. 
497. i) 1a rev Siaxdvev, | ds eixds, oipat, rolpdy ev opiKp@ pépos | motov- 
pevot, Tov oixad’ #reryov ordAov—‘ Or, as regards my messengers, 
‘as is most like, methinks, they little recked of me, but hastened 
on their homeward voyage.’ ra rév diaxdyev is either accusative 
of respect, or rather the subject of a clause for which the 
words rodpdy . . orddov are substituted. 


§ 16. 8. AccusaTIVE. 


1. After verbs of motion. 


a. The accusative of motion to a place is used by Sophocles :— 


O. T. 152. dyAads ¢8as ©78as—‘ Camest to glorious Thebes.’ 
Ib. 761. dypots ope méuyar kami mouvier vouds— To send him 
to the fields, and to the pastures of the flocks.’ Tr. 58. Opace 
ddpovs—‘ Comes rushing to the house.’ 


. This seems to be used metaphorically in the expression :— 


Aj. 13 16. katpov io €dnubads (= és xatpov)—‘ Know that thou art 
come in happy ime.’ Tb. 34. kaupdv & epyxes. Cp. O. C. 1400. 
oiov dp’ 6500 rédos | "Apyous adwppnOnpev, (i.e. és ofov. , rédos)— 
‘Unto what a conclusion of our journey did we set forth 
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from Argos! The construction is here assisted by the sug- 
gestion of d36y dpopynOquer, in which 63dv would be cogn. accus. 


ce. ‘Acc. of the sphere of motion,’ signifying motion ‘through’ or 
‘over,’ e.g. Aj. 30. mdavra media—‘ Bounding over the plain’— 
and, with an apparent ellipse of the verb of motion, Ib. 877. 
tiv ad? Adtov Boddy | KedevOov dujp odSapod dydoi haveis—‘ He has 
not been seen anywhere along the eastward path.’ (i.e. ray ap’ 
9. B. k... Eprovow jpiv.) 

d. Analogous to this last is the common accusative of a period of 
time. In O. T. 1137, xeava.. fravvor, xeudva though after 
Wravvoy is still the accusative of duration of time. Sc. yepdva 
sh Cp. Hat. vii. 50, 3. dpyv re rod éreos KadNiorny ropevd- 
pea. 

Note that @ and ¢ are combined in— 

O. C. 1685. riv’ diay yav } | mévriov KAdSov’ dhopevac—‘ Wander- 
ing to some far land, or over the ocean-billow.’ 


2. The use of the accusative of the object is extended mpds 74 
onpatvdpevov :—i.e. many verbs or verbal expressions acquire a 
transitive force which is not usually conceded to them: or a 
transitive verb acquires a second accusative. 


a. Accusative following an intransitive verb. The simplest case is 
that of the accusative after Aayeiv, rvyeiv, aicOéoba, mepav. [Cp. 
esp. Thuc. v.17. mpotdupndn ray EvpBacry. | 

O. T. 31. Geoioe pév vv otk looipevdv a” ya | ob8 ofS aides 
ECspeo® epéor.oc— It is not that we hold thee equal with the gods 
that either I or these children besiege thy hearth.’ é(épes@ ehéorios 
=ikerevopev. El. 147. lyr. eué.. dpapev ppévas- Ib. 556. ef d¢ p’ BS" 
del Adyous e€fpyes. Aj. 19x. lyr. wn, wy w avaé.. pari dpy. EL. 98. 
lyr. das Spiv irordpuor | cxiovar kdpa. O. C. 583. ta 8 ev péce | 
4 rjorw toyers 4 OF obderds moet. El. 1377. f oe morra d4 | dd’ dy 
Zyoust Aumapet mpotsrrny xepi—‘1 who oft honoured thee from 
what I had, coming before thee with unsparing hand.’ Ant. 211. 
gol tatr’ dpécket, mai Mevorxéws Kpéov, | roy r9de Svovouy Kai Tov edpera 
néke-—‘ Such is thy pleasure regarding him who is disloyal, 
and him who is loyal to this city’ (=otrw taoces, or the like). 
Aj. 136. lyr. o€ pév 8 mpdocovr’ émyaipw— I rejoice in thy good 
fortune.’ Phil. 1164. lyr. wéAacoov...meddrav, Ib. 1314. foOnv 
marépa Te tov eudv edAoyowvrd ce—‘I was delighted by your praises of 
my sire” El. 1456. 9 moda xaipew p’ etras—‘ You have given me 
great cause for gladness by your words.’ See also O. T. 936. 
16 8 dros obfepa taxa | foo per, was 8 ode iv; doxdddors & icas— 
‘But, for the news which I shall quickly tell, you may well 
rejoice at it, yet perchance ‘twill grieve you.’ 

4. Second accusative after a transitive verb. 

O.C. 113. Kai ob po e€ 6800 7d8a-| Kpiwov kar’ ddoos.—i. €. ‘ Lead 
me out of the way and hide me in the grove.’ dda xpiyrov= 
AdOpa bné~aye. Tr. 1221. Tocovrov 84 o° émokhmrrw, técvov—‘ This 
I enjoin on thee, my son (unless rogoiroy is an adverb).’ El. 123. 
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lyr. riva .. rdxets .. oluwydv . .’Ayapepvova ;—‘ Why pourest thou this 
lament for Agamemnon?’ Phil. 1188. lyr. rio” ér’ ev Bip | rebeo 76 
perémiy—‘ What shall I now do with thee in what remains of life? 
Hence acc. after passive verb. ‘Tr. 157. Béhrov éyyeypappempy | 
EvvOqpara —‘ A tablet written o’er with sentences. 


. The subject of the infinitive or participle is sometimes placed 


in the accusative, even where it is the same with the subject of 
the principal verb, in cases where the same person is thought 
of with reference to different times or in different aspects. 

O. T. 1512. edyeobe . . . tpas xupijoa,—ipas is added for the 
antithesis, and the prayer is for the distant future. Tr. 706. épé 
d¢ w &pyor Sewdy eLetpyacvévny. She is contemplating her own case 
quast ab extra. (Cp. Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 17.) 


$17. 4. The ‘accusative of cognate signification’ or of ‘the inward 


object,’ in which the action of the verb is projected, and regarded 
as an object of the verb, is common in every period of Greek 
literature, but this idiom, like others, is extended by Sophocles. 


The accusative which specializes the mode of the action is 
not always, strictly speaking, of kindred signification to the 
verb. 

Tr. 49. Tord pe o eyo | kareiSoy 48y mavddepur’ ddipyara | rip 
“Hpdkdevoy €£o8ov yoorévnv—‘ I have seen thee lamenting for the 
departure of Heracles in many tearful wailings.’ Ib. 562. rév 
matpGov qvika arddov | dv ‘Hpakhet 7d mpdrov eds éomdunv.— When 
as a bride I first followed Heracles by my father’s command.’ 
Phil. 151. lyr. ppoupeiv dup’ éml o@ pddcora karp@— To watch care- 
fully for what is most opportune for thee’ (or for thy time of 
advantage.) O.C. 449. kal oxqatpa xpaivew— To rule with the 
sceptre. (Cp. Phil. 140. lyr. Atés oximrpov dvdacera.) Tr. 996. 
Bapeiav | crypoov dépes Baow—‘ They bear him heavily with noise- 
less tread.” Ib. 1004. lyr. Gat’ dv méppwbev iSoiunv—‘I would hail 
him with admiration from afar.’ 


. This easily passes into the merely adverbial (or adverbiascent) 


use. 
Ant. 1273. lyr. eds . . péya Bdpos po eyov | &marcev— Took and 
smote me with mighty force.’ (See note 2% eco.) Tr. 982. Bdpos 
dmd\erov Eupepover poenv— The thoughts of my keen heart become 
an infinite load’ Phil. 1130. lyr. 9 mou édewdy dpas, «.r.A.—!Piteous 
must be thy gaze as thou beholdest.’ Aj. 687. radra r9Sé por 
rdde | ryare—‘ I would have you equal her in that obedience.’ 


The adverbial use of maya is especially frequent, e. g. 


O. T. 904. lyr. Zed, mévr? dvdcoov— All-ruling Zeus;’ ib. 475. 
lyr.—and occurs in combination with a verbal noun (émeornun). 
Tr. 338. tovrav yo yap adver’ émorhuny éya—‘ For I have perfect 
knowledge of all this’ = Ant. ya. givas rdv avSpa mavr émornpns 
mhéov— That a man should be full of universal knowledge.’ 
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To this head (adverbial accusative) is probably also to be 
referred— 
Ant. 340. lyr. Mopéver dpdrpav | eros els 2ros—‘ As the ploughs 
are driven, year after year.’ But cp. p. 23. ¢, 2 
c. Where a cogn. accusative would follow the active verb, the passive 
voice may have a sudject of cognate signification, e. g. 
Tr. 169. rotadr’ épage mpds Oedv ciuappcva | ré&v“Hpakdelav exredev- 
Tac0a. médvov—‘ Such, he declared, was the consummation of the 
labours of Heracles appointed by the gods,’ i.e. ék tay “Hp. mévev 


ylyrec Oar rovairyy redeuriv. [Cp. Thuc. v. 16. riv.. xéo8ov mapavo- 
pnbeicay. | 


Note also the cognate verb; i.e. a verb making explicit a notion 
belonging to the noun— 
Tr. 620. ‘Epyod rivde mopmetdo réxyqv (méumpov rt. émirndeva). 
El. 406. marpi rupBetoa xods (rupBipes x. xéar). Aj. 1287. apa 
kouguely (kodpoy Grpa roeiv). Ant. 972. lyr. Akos | rupdradéy (ZAxos 
Tuproceas mrombér). 


d. The accusative in apposition to the action, i.e. governed not 
by the particular verb, but by the general verbal notion, which 
it is intended further to define, is also common in Greek, espe- 
cially in poetry. [There are two chief cases of this idiom, corre- 
sponding severally to a participial clause (ratra mov) and to an 
infinitive with dore (Sore tradra woiy).| In Sophocles this use 
helps concentration, e. g. 

O. T. 603. Kai ravs Zeyyov, rotro pév, x.7.A—‘ And for proof 
of this, first of all,’ &c.: and is curiously applied in O. C. 1204. 
Bapciay Hdoviy wxaré pe | éyovres—‘ You overcome me by your 
words with a sad pleasure.” Tr. 961. lyr. xopeiv mpd dépov déyovor, 
donerdv tt Oata—' They say that he comes before the palace, 
causing boundless wonder.’ 

The idiomatic ratra (as in Ar. Nub. 319. ratr’ dp’ dkoicac’ abrév 76 
pbéye % puxy pov menorarat, Ib. 353) is an example of this use. 

Ant. 289. adda ratra kal méhar wédews | dvdpes podis hépovres éppd- 
Gov énoi | Kpupi xdpa cefovres—‘ But this was the meaning of those 
murmurs of malcontents in the city against me, who secretly 
shook the head.’ See also El. 591, 2, O. T. 605, Ant. 167. 


4. The accusative of limitation. 
The chief peculiarity to be noticed here is the idiomatic use of 
giow: e.g. El. 1128. 4 mpos aiparos pvow— Or a blood relation 
by birth.’ 


a. Emphatically after an adjective or adjectival expression. 

Aj. 472. paroe piow ¥ domhayxvos ex Keivou yeyos— That being 
his son, I am not really a coward’ (though I have been treated 
as ifI were). O.C.270. més éyd xaxds piow— How can I be 
proved a wicked man in my own character?’ (whatever may have 
been my deeds). El, 1023. ddX 9 Gvow ye, Tov dé voiv oowy TOTE. 


2. By a curious inversion, the predicate, of which ¢tow marks the 
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limitation, is attracted into the genitive after puow. Such is the 
most natural explanation of— 

Tr. 1062. yuvt) dé, GjAdus odca, KovK dvdpos piow: i. e. the ori- 
ginal thought was 6jdus odca piow, kai ovk dvnp. But prow being 
postponed, and the construction thus partially obscured, the sen- 
tence is continued as if the accusative had followed an active verb 
(e. g. Zxouea). In Aj. 760. dvOpamov piow Bdaorer, the construction 
appears to be similarly modified from dvépwmos piow BX., in which 
gtow would be the accusative of limitation, The case of giow 
here may therefore be explained either as the accusative of limi- 
tation or as the cognate accusative. 


§ 18. A. 2, PREPOSITIONS. 


The origin of the Preposition is later and less obscure than that of 
the cases; and was certainly connected with notions of place. In 
dvri, for instance, the process can still be traced from the locative 
case of a noun (cp. the French e# face) of which the accusative ap- 
pears in Homer, as in the phrase eis dvra, first to an adverb of place= 
dymmv, and then to the prepositional use, which in the signification 
‘instead of, passes out of the association of place. 

As life and thought grew more complex, the variety even of local 
relations became greater than could be clearly expressed by the case- 
endings. Hence the preposition became more and more essential as a 
part of speech: the analytical mode of expression taking the place of 
the organic, or synthetical, by a process similar to that observable in the 
introduction of other auxiliary words, as in the oyjpa Xadxidcxdv (€or 
éxov, etc.) and the modern Greek substitute for the infinitive mood. 

a. Sophocles still retains the old adverbial use in a few expressions :— 

ev 6é—‘ And there.’ 

O.C. 55, 6. &v & 6 mupdédpos Geds | Tera Mpounfeds—‘ And there 
too is the God who brought the fire, Prometheus, Son of Earth.’ 
Ant. 420. & 8 eweoraOn péyas | aidnp. El. 713. ev d€ mas eueor aby 
dpéuos—where ev suggests also ‘ within,’ 

This passes from place to time. Cp. évratéa=e rovre. 

Tr. 206. é 8€ kowds dpcévar | ir KAayyéd—‘ And at the same 
time let the men’s shout therewith arise,’ 

ent. 

O. T. 181. lyr. év 8 @doxor modal 7 ext parépes— And wives 
there, and grey-haired mothers too,’ 

Ev, 

Aj. 959. vv re dumdoi Bagidjjs— And, with him, the two kings.’ 
Ib. 1288. civ & éyS rapdy—‘ And with him I being present to 
help.’ El. 299. odv & énorpiver wédas | 6 «Aewéds— And with her, 
standing by, her notorious husband instigates her,’ 

api. 

Tr. 787. appt & exrimouy mérpat. 

On the other hand zpés, which appears as an adverb in 
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Aeschylus and in later writers (Plato, Aristoph.), is not so used 
by Sophocles. 


8. The feeling of the original meaning of the preposition appears 
also in the analytical use of compound verbs. 

So in Phil. 320. ocuvruxdv xaxdv | dvdpdv ’Arpedév.— Having 
in like manner found baseness in the Atridae:’ ovv seems to 
recover the adverbial force. In O. T. 175. lyr. dAov & dy Arde 
mpocidous: Tr. 842. lyr. peyddav mpocopadoa Scuors BAdBay: and 
possibly in Phil. 144. lyr. tows yap témov eoxariais | mpoordeiv e6é- 
Aers—‘ Methinks you would see the spot hard by the shore ;’ the 
dative is partly governed by mpés. 


y. The same cause accounts for the occasional admission of tmesis. 


Ant. 432. obv dé wy | Oypeue6—‘ And we arrest her.’ Ib. 1107. 
pn® én addovow tpéme—‘ And do not give the task to others.’ 
El. 746. ov 8 iecerat | tyntois iuaow— And he is rolled along 
with the straps of the reins.’ 


In O. T. 27. & & muppdpos Oeds | oxyyas—‘ And therewith, 
descending on the city, the fiery God,’ év is still adverbial (supr. a), 
but so closely connected with oxmpas as to suggest évoxinpas. 

See also Philoctetes 817, 1158, 1177, 1207, in all which places 
there is tmesis of dad, 


§ 19. 5. The prepositional usage is less fixed than at a later time. 
Partly the conventional mode of expression has not been finally 
selected, and partly the relation to be expressed is more graphi- 
cally conceived than in after use. This may be observed also 
in Herodotus, as compared, for instance, with Xenophon (Hdt. 
iv. 69. kara pév éxavoay Apipoy médw, kata bé Xapddpyv: ii. g1. oid 
ndons ayovins tyav: viii. 74. mpd... xepns pevovras payeobur.) It 
appears :— 


1. In the expletive use of prepositions. 


As the case is used without the preposition quasi-elliptically, so 
the preposition is sometimes added contrary to use, where such 
fulness of expression happens to be effective. 


These opposite deviations arise from the same cause, viz. the com- 
parative liveliness and freedom of the elements of language. 
ev, 

O. T. 1112. & te yap paxpd | ynpa évvdSe—‘ For both by rea- 
son of his great age he answers the description.’ Phil. 185, 6. 
lyr. ev 7 ddvvais Spot | Aug 7° oikrpds. 

ent, 

Ant. 1141. lyr. @yera. . rods ext vdcov=vdc@—‘ The city is 
plague-stricken.’ El. 237. lyr. més émt rots POipévors dueheiv Kaddv 
=rav Pbipévor—Is it well to be forgetful of the dead?’ Ib. 108. 
lyr. ért koxurgé =Koxurg6— With wailing.” Ant. 759. emi yoyo, 
Ib. 786. lyr. kai ao? ods dbavdrov piéysos oddeis, | of Gpepiov én’ 
avOpémev—‘ And no one of the immortals can escape ‘thee, no, 
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nor any in the number of short-lived men. Tr. 981. lyr. émé pou 
perém | Bdpos amherov éppepover ppny— But my hapless mind is 
brooding with an intolerable weight of care.’ (This might have 
been expressed, though less forcibly, by the ‘ethical’ dative.) 

€K, 

EL. 780. odre vuerés davov ob? e& jpépas | dud oreyater 75vv—‘ So 
that neither by night, nor out of the way of day, does sweet 
sleep cover me.’ ©. C. 250. &« oéGev dvropar—I entreat it of 
thee” Ant. 95. ryv é€ uot dvoBovdlav, (cp. O. C. 453)—‘ My 
folly.’ 

dud, 

O. C. 470. 88 éctoy yetpSv Oryov— In holy hands,’ 

kard, 

O. T. 1087. lyr. card yuopar—‘ In point of discernment,’ Tr. 
102. lyr. xa’ 8~pa—‘ In respect of vision.’ 

mapa. 

O. T. 612. Tov map atte Biorov—‘ His own life.’ 

mpos. 

Ant. 919. Zpnpos mpts pikov—‘ Deserted of my friends.’ Tr. 
1211. GAN et hoSei mpos rovro— But if you fear in this behalf.’ 

epi. 

Phil. 621. kel revos nndec wep. O. T. 707. dy déyets wept. 

2. The same absence of fixity appears in the freer choice of pre- 
positions, and in the occasional extension by analogy of idiomatic 
uses. Thus ex, expressing the origin, is used of the agent or 
cause (cp. ims). 

Ant. 1219. rd €£ dOipou Seomdrou Kedevopacw | jOpotper—‘ We 
examined this as we were urged by our despairing lord, according 
to his bidding.’ (Here the imperfect expression is supplemented 
by Kedevopacw.) Ib. 1015. kai raira ris ons ék ppevds vooet wédis— 
‘And this disaster of the city comes of thy mind.’ 

And with the slightly different notion of dependence— 

O. C. 67. ék tod Kar’ dorv Baciéws a8’ dpyerau— These parts 
are governed of the king in the city.’ Ant. 63. dpxepeod ék 
kpecodvev—‘ We are ruled by those who are stronger than we 
are” O.C. 256. ra & ék Gedy rpéuovres—‘ But fearing what the 
gods may do.’ [Cp. Hdt. viii. 18. 7d dad Bép£ew Setuatvovres. | 

év of the instrument (cp. &d). 

Ant. 961. & kepropiow yAdoous—‘ With reviling tongue.’ 
Tr. 887. & roné oddpov— By cutting with steel.’ 

év of an occasion of stumbling (metaphorical). 

Tr. 621. od opadd ¥ ev coi more. Cp. Aj. 1136. 

ino with genitive, expressing manner, 

Tr. 419. jv bm dyvoias 6pas—‘ On whom you look with affected 
ignorance. 


iad where we should expect dré, ©. T. 1131. pohuns &ro— At the 
suggestion of memory.’ 
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éné with dative of the instrument, as often in Homer. 
O. T. 202. ind o6 pbloov Kepavrg. 
té with the dative=ev péo, ‘amidst,’ ‘half buried in,’ 

O. C. 673. xAwpais td Bdooas— In hollows of green glades.’ 
Ant. 337. mepdv in’ oiSuacw— Passing over, half-buried in the 
surge.’ 

With similar picturesque force— 

ek=‘rising out of” Tr. 780. duikducroy ex mévrov nérpay, 

did with the accusative has still in one instance the meaning of 
‘throughout.’ Cp. Aesch. Suppl. 15. da cop’ Burov. 

O. T. 866. ovpaviay 80 aldépa | rexvabévres—! That have their 
birth throughout the ethereal sky,’ 

dvd with the genitive in the emphatic sense of ‘breaking through’ or 
‘transcending’ occurs in Tr. 1131. répas roe did Kandy eb€omuas. 
[Cp. Plat. Rep. vi. 494 D. eloaxotoa: 84 rocovray kaxéy. | 


mods with genitive of agent after active voice. 
O. T. 1488. ociov Bidva ofd mpds dvOpdmrav xpedv—‘ What a life 
you will have to live at the hands of men.’ 
eri almost= ov. 
O. C. 746. kami mpoorddov mras—‘ And with one attendant, 
This becomes adverbial in ém’ icas, El. 1060. [Hadt. vii. go. ] 
In most of the above instances there is a continuance or extension 
of earlier use ; in a few cases the idiom remains afterwards, as an 
adverbial phrase. 


3. Other peculiarities arise from the extension of common uses. 
From the ordinary mpés écéy, etc., come other forms of adjuration— 

O. C. 515. lyr. mpés gevias .. ras cas—‘ By thy courtesy.’ Ib. 
250. lyr. mpés a’ 6 rt cor pikov—‘ By what to thee is dear.’ Phil. 
469, Aj. 493, 587, El. 1208. 

After the analogy of the not infrequent mpds rpdmov, is E], razz. 
mpos dikns—‘ Aright. Cp. Tr. 389. aro yvapns. 

4. A prepositional phrase sometimes takes the place of an ad- 
jective as supplementary predicate. 

El. 84. raira yap féper | vieny 7 ed’ qpiv cal kpdros tév bpopevav— 
‘This brings sure victory for us, and success in our enterprise.’ 
Ib. 899. as & ev yadnvy mavr’ edepxduny térov— And when I saw 
that all was quiet there” O.T. 828. da dyod.. Saipovos .. kpivor. 


5. Peculiar uses of prepositions in composition will be noticed in 
the second part of this Essay, as belonging rather to the subject 
of diction. 


$20. A.3. GENDER AND NUMBER OF NOUNS. 


u. GENDER. 


1. The frequent use of collective neuter words, e.g. Anya, bOéypa, 
plonpa, ra pidrara, for masculine and feminine, belongs properly 
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to the substitution of abstract for concrete, which will be treated 
as a point of diction (see Part II). Such instances as— 

El. 1148. 168 Zor? ékeivo, cai pdd dOdlws exov— It is, and full of 
wretchedness you see it:’? and O.T. 1195. lyr. Bporay *obder* paka- 
pito(?)—*I count nothing mortal happy;’ are characteristic of 
this tendency. (Cp. however Hom. h. Ven. 1. 34.) 


2. The Attic preference for masculine forms may, in Sophocles, 


generally be traced to some special motive. Either (a) the mascu- 
line gender is selected as the ‘ worthier,’ as in— 

El. 977-083, ieobe rbde td Kaoryvyro.. tysay Emavras obver 
dvSpelas xpedv—‘ Behold these two of the same stock .. whom 
all must honour for their noble spirit,’ where it occurs seven 
times,—or (4) the common form is more expressive; either 
(1) xara otveow, where male persons are included, as in— 

O. C. 1016, 14. of pev efnpmacpévor | ometdSovrw— The party of 
the captured ones is hastening off, i.e. the maidens and their 
captors (cp. Ib. 1055). 

Or (2) where the more general word agrees. better with the 
feeling of the passage (especially where a woman speaks of 
women). O.T.1472. roiv por pitow—‘ My dear ones.’ Tr. 151. 
tiv avrov cxorav | mpaguv—‘ Considering one’s own fortune.’ —_ Ib, 
206. 6 pedAdvuppos. (Cp. infr. p. 31, 3.) Ib. 336. oboruds 7 dyas 
ésw—‘ Who they are, that you are leading within.’ Ib. 884.4 
*udrave* (?)—‘ Helpless one!’ Ib. 1062. @jAvs otca. Cp. also 
El. 1026, eixés yap éyxetpotvra kai mpdooew Kakas. 

So in allusive reference to a woman, Ant. 479. darts d00Ads 
éott Tav mé)as. 

Other masculine forms are used where a feminine would seem to be 
required: O. T. 80, 81. riyn corppt. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 664. 

3. The Feminine and Neuter genders are combined in Ant. 1oo- 
105. lyr. deris .. Bhépapoy .. pododea, and Phil. go2. dmavra dvcxé- 
peca— All is trouble.’ 


B.. NumBer.. 


WW 


. The use of the plural for the singular is a common feature of the 
tragic dialect. There is a tendency in poetry to the use of 
abstract words, which are expressive of féeling, as may be often 
observed in the substitution of the abstract for the concrete. 
In like manner the vagueness of the plural is frequently the 
expression of poetical feeling, as in the following instances :— 

O. i. 1403-8. & ydpor, yduor. . kdredelEare | marépas, ddeAdous, 
maidas, aiw eupdrrov, | viudas yuvaixas untépas te xordca | atoxuor’ év 
avOporoow epya yiyveraa— O cursed marriage, that displayed - the 
father, brother, son, and parricide, the bride, wife, mother,—all the 
deepest shames that live amongst men.’ El. 1232-5. id yovai, | 
youai copdrav pot dudtdrav, éudder’ aprias, | epetper’, # Aer’, e’deO ods 
expn¢ere—‘ O thou dear issue of him most loved by me, thou art 
even now come; thou didst find, didst come, didst see whom 
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thou didst desiré’ El. 1404, 5. id oréyat | .pitov epnuot, rev & 
dmo\hivray mréac—‘O halls, friendless and full of destroying 
hands.” Tr. g11. kai rds dnaidas és 7d Acuwby obolas—! And her 
childless existence for the future.’ Other poetical usages are, 
Ttpais, potpais, tpdmots, eoxaruis, See the Lexicons. 

2. The collective use of the singular (cp. 6 MjSos, &c.) appears 
in Tr. 206. lyr. 6 pedAdvupgos, Cp. O. T. 124. 6 Anorys, where 
see note. 

3. Of a wholly different kind is the interchange of singular and 
plural, which arises sometimes from a mere variation in the mode 
of expression, the indefinite singular being equivalent to the 
indefinite plural. 

Ant. 1021, 2. od8 dpms edonpous dmoppor8det Bods, | dvdpopOdpov 
BeBpares aiparos Auwos—‘ Nor does the bird clamour forth intel- 
ligible cries, since they have eaten the fatness of human carnage.’ 
Ib. 1165-7. ras yap ndovas | drav mpoddow avdpes, od TiOne eyo | Civ 
TovTov, GAN Euuyxov jyovpar vexpdv—! When men have given up 
their pleasures, I do not count that man to live, but esteem him 
for a living corpse.’ Phil. 305-7. ray’ (Pxar’) viv rus dxwy &oxe. . obrot 
pe brav pohoot. Ib. 446, 7. ovdemw kaxdv y’ dmmdero | GAN ed mept- 
oréd\dovow avira Saipoves—‘An ill thing never perished’ yet, but they 
are well protected by the deities.’ 

Sometimes from a limitation of the subject— 

Phil. 645. xopaper, evSodev aBov—‘ Let us depart, when you 
have taken from within,’ 

And sometimes in passing from the particular to the general aspect 
of the same thing. 

Tr. 547-9. 6p yap F@nv ray pev Eprovoay mpdca | rv b€ 
POivovear, dv ahapmdte girei | dPOarpos advOos, rav 8 inexrpémec 
né8a—‘ For I see that the bloom on yonder cheek is advancing, 
while this is on the wane:—and from those the eye is wont 
to cull the flower, but from these he turns away.’ [Cp. Thucyd. 
vi. 12, 13. vewrépp .. obs eyo dpav.] 


§ 21. A. 4. ARTICLE AND PRONOUN. 


a, As the Article is sprung from the demonstrative pronoun, and 
the relative pronoun has the same origin, it is right to consider 
them together, and the earliest grammarians understood this 
when they included them under one name as appa. 


It has been sometimes imagined, in accordance with a tradition 
of Aristarchus, that the article is always pronominal in Homer, 
and always, with certain fixed exceptions, merely attributive in 
later Greek. But the change was gradual, and can partly be 
traced. There are beginnings of the weaker or simply defining 
use, even in Homer :— 

Il. 1. 167. cot 73 yépas modkd peitov-—' Far greater is that gift 
which falls to thee.’ Ib. 23. 325. dN eye doparéws kal tov 
mpotyovra Soxevec-—‘ But holds securely, and watches him the 
foremost.’ 
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In these and other such instances, the use is no doubt more vivid 
than in later Greek; that is to say, an individual image 18 
presented to the mind: but we perceive in them the transition to 
the usage which afterwards became fixed. On the other hand, 
there are remains of the pronominal use even in the later Attic 
(cai ds, } 8 8s, 7 8 FH, 6 pév, 6 d€, mpd Tod, Tod d gor, Tov 6oa, Ta Kal 
td, rd 8 qv dpa, év ois mparos, «.7.d.). Plat. Legg. ul. 701 E. otre 
trois, ovre Trois. Ib. iv. 721 B. 79 Kal rH de aripia, 

From the early Epic to the late Attic usage, there is a gradation, in 
which Sophocles comes about half-way. While he employs the 
article more largely as a pronoun than could have been done at 
a later time, he is more sparing in the attributive or defining use, 
which thus retains more graphic power than in ordinary language. 


1. The article as a demonstrative is generally accompanied in 
Sophocles by ydp or 6¢. 
yap. 

O. T. 1082. ras yap mépuxa pyrpés—‘For she is my true 
mother.’ El. 45. 6 yap | péyeoros abrois ruyxdver Sopv&vor— 
‘For he is their greatest ally.” Phil. 154. lyr. 7d ydp jot | padeiv 
ovk droxaipwuv—‘ For to learn this were not unseasonable for me,’ 

6é. 

O. C. 742. ée 8€ rév pddtor éyo—‘ And of them I in chief’ 
Tr. 1172. 76 & fw dp ovdev do—‘ But, as it seems, this really 
meant merely. Ib. 134. lyr. 76 8 éwépyerac— And to him (or to 
another) comes successively.’ 

‘o 6¢, indefinite, occurs without 6 wey preceding. 

El. 1291. dvrdci, ra & éxyet, 7a S€ Scaomeiper parny— Drains, and 
part lavishes, part idly squanders.’ Tr. 117. lyr. tpéet, 76 8 avéer— 
‘Nurtures (or surrounds), and in a manner glorifies.’ Ant. 1299. 
tov 0° évarvta mpooBdérw vexpdv— And again J see before my eyes 
this corpse.’ This instance differs slightly from the others, 
because it has a definite meaning or reference. O.T. 1228, 9. 
boa | xevbe, ra 8 airik’ eis 7h Has havel Kakd. [Cp. Pind. Isthm. vi. 
61. aw "IoOpov, tras 8 ax’ Edpvadou Nepéas. | 

2. But the demonstrative use occurs also in a different connexion. 

O. C. 1699. lyr. érére ye Kai roy év xepoiv kareiyov—‘ What time 
I kept him too in my embrace.’ 

3. The article as a demonstrative is used adverbially, by a continu- 
ance of the Homeric idiom, without the help of a particle. 

O.T. 510. lyr. 76 da’ was ppevds—‘ Therefore,’ etc. Phil. 142. 
lyr. 76 poou €vvene—‘ Then tell me.’ 


4. The relative use of the article in tragic Greek is confined to the 
cases which have r at the commencement (probably to avoid the 
confusion of 6 and 6, 4 and #); and occurs in these, as a rule, 
only where the r is required to prevent hiatus, Exceptions are— 


O. C. 35. oxomds mpoonkes rdv ddmdodpev paca (where the 
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reading is questionable)—‘ Thou art come as an informant of 
the things whereof we doubt, to tell us of them.’ Phil. 707. lyr. 
cipav trav veusuer® | dvépes ddpyorai— Taking up of the things 
whereof we toiling men partake’ (where the whole passage has 
an Epic colouring). 


5. The transition to the common use appears in such expressions 
as— 

Phil. 371. 6 & ein Odvocets, mdyolov yap dv xipee—t And he 
said,— Odysseus said, for he chanced to be standing near ;’ where 
the noun is in apposition to the article, which still retains its 
pronominal force. El. 601. 6 8 @dos...Opéorns—‘ He too.... 
Orestes.” O. T. 19. 76 & GAXo Pidov—‘ There is another company 
which,’ etc. 

Compare the Homeric 


76 S€ péya xetrat deOAov—‘ And there a rich prize is set.” Il. xxii. 
163. 


6. To pass now to the attributive or defining use of the article :— 


The defining article retains a greater liveliness, i.e. more 
vestiges of the earlier demonstrative use, than in later Greek, and 
even than in contemporary prose; and the limits of the usage 
are less fixed. Hence— 


a. It sometimes receives a strong emphasis. Especially remarkable 
in this connexion is Ant. 409, where the article is placed at the 
end of an Jambic line— 

macav Kévw onpavres 7 Karetxe Tov | véexvy—‘ Having wiped off all 
the dust which covered that corse.’ 
Cp. Ib. 404. 6 od rv vexpdyv—‘ That corpse that thou,’ etc. 

Less marked but still emphatic are— 

O. T. 864. lyr. rav edoerrov éyveiav A6yov—‘ The grace of pious 
purity in words,’ etc. Ib. 1050. 6 xaipds ebpioda rdde— It is full 
time that this discovery be made.’ 


&. It is omitted— 
(x) With one of two co-ordinate words, though added to the 
other. 
El. 265. daBeiv. .. kal 7rd ryracOa. Ib. ggt. wat r@ kdtovre xal 
héyovre gvppaxos. 


(2.) With a neuter adjective— 
Phil. 742. kod duvpocpat xaxdv | kpiwat. 


7. The article sometimes calls attention strongly to an individual 

(Deictic use). 
O. T. 1153. pi d9ra mpds Oedv rov yépovrd p aixion—‘ I pray you 

by the gods do not torment me, the old manIam.’ 0. C. 205. 
lyr. tis 6 moAvmoves dye (?)—‘ Trouble-worn as we see you to be.’ 
El, 166, 7. lyr. rév dvqvvtoy | otrov éxovea kaxoy—‘ Having this lot 
of unprevailing misery.’ 
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8. Sophocles, like other writers, uses the article to express a general 


notion, e. g. 

Tr. 144. 13... véatov— The young creature.’ Ib. 374. TO 
6p66v—‘ What is right’ Ib. 398. 16 mordv ris ddnOeias—‘ The 
faithful spirit of truth’ Aj. 1278. ro pydév—‘ Mere nothing. 
Ant. 721. rév dydpa, 0. C. rr27. Kal robmenes kal 7d py pevdo- 
oroueiv, Also with epexegetic infinitives: O. T. 1417, El. 1030. 


But in such expressions as— 


Aj. 1107. 7a oéuv énn—* Those high words of yours :” Ib. 312. 
ra detv” . . 2rn—‘ Those terrible threats which haunt me :’ Ib. 650. 
Phil. 876. 7a mAelova; the article refers more or less pointedly to 
the particular case. 


. The forms rov, ro, rod, 76, and in Tr. 984. lyr. the dat. pl. rota; for 


tivds, Twi, rivos, rin, riot, have been treated by Ellendt and others 
as inflections of 6, 4, ré, but are now known to be anomalous 
cases (heteroclita) of ris, as from a nom. réos. In proof of this, 


‘it may: be observed that Ionic Greek has red and rég, rev and req, 


in the inierrogative and indefinite meaning, but never as cases of 
the article. 


& 22, 8. Peculiar uses of the Pronoun in Sophocles. 


1. The demonstratives, especially é8e, are often so used that the 


antecedent or correlative has to be gathered from the context. 
El. 963. kai révSe pévror, where the antecedent to révde has to 
be inferred from the adverbs dexrpa . . dvupévatd re. 


Thus 6de frequently refers not to something present but to some- 


thing which has just been mentioned or suggested. 

Tr. 14. amply rhode Kolrns eumedacOjvar—i.e. the marriage with 
Achelous. Ib. 716-18. rodde de. . révSe—Nessus . . Hercules, 
neither of whom is present. Phil. 132. cot wapeis rade. Ib. 305, 
O. T. 242, 801, 948, 1157, Tr. 933, 935. 


So the adverb r7Se— 


O. C. 641. 798 yap Evvoicopa. El. 1302. kal rodpdy éorar 790. 


On the other hand, é8e is used with pointed emphasis not only for 


the first personal pronoun (O.C. 40, &c.), but as an indirect ex- 
pression for the possessive pronoun of different persons. (Cp. 
‘These hands shall tear her,’ Shak. Much Ado, iv. 1). 


Ant. 449. rove® imepBaivery véuovs—! To transgress our edict.’ 


And with a certain pathos in— 


Phil. 822. xdpa yap imrid¢erar té8e—‘For, see, his head falls 
backwards.’ 


Also 68 sometimes = &de, 


Tr. 883. lyr. rdv8 alypdv Bédeos xaxod ~vveihe—! Thus seized?’ 
or=r7ée, Phil. 163. oriBov dypever révbe, 
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otros occurs similarly without a distinct correlative. 

Ant. 990. airy xédevdos, referring to xouy é8édv | dv° €& évds Bdé- 
movte. Phil. 288, ras tromrépous | Baddov mehelas, mpds S€ Tod’ 6 por 
Bdko-—‘ Wounding the feathered doves, and up to this, whatever 
my shaft might wound.’ Ant. 668. kai rodrov dy rév dvdpa Oapcoinv 
€y@: i.e, tov KAvovra Tod otadévros ind Tis wédcws. Phil. 436. Ab yo 
dé o ev Bpaxet | rodr’ exdiddbo. 

In O. T. 1180. obros .. dv gyow otros —‘If you are he, he 
says you are, the first odros is thus used, while the second is 
employed in the usual way. Cp. Shak. H. VIII. i. r. ‘Must fetch 
him in he papers,’ where there is a similar ambiguity in the two 
pronouns. 

So rowodros. 


Phil. 1049. od yap rovovrwy Sei, rovodrds ei’ éyd—‘ Where such 
are needed, such am I.’ 


And keivo, Phil. 850, 1. lyr. xeivo. .. . dmws mpdéecs. 


The familiar distinction between éd¢ and ofros is not always. pre- 
served. They are sometimes used alternately with the same 
reference, for variety and to suit the verse. 


Ant. 189, 296, 297, 673, O. T. 947, 8, El. 4-10, Phil. 841. 


2. The relative also occurs without an expressed antecedent (cp. 
Thue. iii, 45. moAdjs etnOelas doris olerat); €. g. 

Ant. 1194. tl ydp ce padrOdooow’ dv, dv éotorepov, x,t. A.—! For 
why should I soothe thee (with words) wherein I shall presently 
be found a liar?” El. ro60, lyr. tpopas xndopévous ad’ dy re 
Pr\aoTaow. Ib. 1123. 860 ris eori. Aj. 760. Tr. 1233. tis 
yap 700, | pot pytpi pev Oaveiv, x.7.A. Ib. 548. dv dhaprdfew prret, 
K.u. r 

Especially in the utterance of strong feeling. 

O. C. 263. Kdpotye mod ratr’ doriv, olrwes BdObpwv, «.7.d4—‘ And 
wherein have I found this true, when after raising me—ye,’ etc. 
Ib. 864-6. pi yap aide Saipoves | Ociev ps’ Apovov rijode rhs dpas 
ert, | bs p’, & xdxuore, k.r.A.—‘ Nay, let not these deities. prevent my 
uttering this curse, since, wretch that thou art, ete. Tr. 817. 
dyxoy yap Gras dvdparos ri bei rpépew | pytpaov, iris... Aj. 457- 
rt xp} Spav; doris éudavas, «.7.d. Phil. 60. 240s éxOnpas .. . oi—. 

Sometimes, where there is an antecedent, the relative pronoun=«i 
with the personal pronoun. Phil. 255. See below, § 28,1. p. 46. 
Sometimes, when there is an apparent antecedent, an indefinite 

antecedent is to be supplied; Tr. 250, 1, Phil. 342. 
The relative is sometimes to be referred to the former of two nouns 
or pronouns in the antecedent clause. 


O. C. 86, 7. BoiBe re Kdpot py yevnoO dyvdpoves, 6s pot, K.7.A. 
3. Toios, rowode, and rowdros are used to convey the reason or 
grounds of a statement. 
a. Without ydp. 
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Aj. 217, 8. lyr. Alas dekwB76n | rocadr’ dv ots, Kr. —‘Ajax 7 
disgraced—such a spectacle is there—’. Ib. 562. rotov muhopee 
boAaka, «.7.4.—* Such a warder of the gate.’ Tr. 46, 7. xdorw 
te dewdy maya’ rowadryy epot | SeXrov uray Zorexye—‘ And there is 
cause to fear some trouble—such was the nature of the tablet 
which he left, with me in departing.’ 


4. With yap. 


Aj. 327. rowira ydp mas rat déyer kddiperar— For to such effect 
are his words and moanings.’ Ib. 433. TotovTots ‘yap Kakois évrvy- 
xdvo—‘For such are the miseries I encounter. Tr. 144. 74 
yap vedgov év rowicde Bdokera | xepoow avror— For such is the 
region of its own where the young creature grows.’ 


4. The indefinite rs is used with covert reference to a person [cp. 


Thuc. iii. 2. ed a tes (i.e. of "A@qvator) mpoxaradnyerar 757—‘ Unless 
one interfere immediately ’]. 

El. 293. mAjy érav din twos (i.e. euod) | Fovr’ "Opérrny— Save 
when she hears one say, Orestes will come.’ Phil. 110. In 
Ant. 751. 40 odv Garetra: ai Oavotc’ drei twa (i.e. cé)—‘ Well then 
she will die, and her death will ruin I know whom,’ use is made 
of this idiom to heighten the dramatic effect. Similarly 7 rovray, 
O. C. 1034, Ant. 35 (cp. Hdt. vi. 109 alib.), refers to something 
which is quite definite, but is spoken of with feeling. 

The indefinite pronoun may also mark as unknown something 
which from the nature of the case is definite, and therefore has 
the article: hence such combinations of definite and indefinite, 
as— 

O. C. 288. Srav & & xipios | raph t1s—‘ But when he that is 
your lord is here” ©. T. 104. rods abroévras xetpi tyepeiv rwds 
—‘To punish with violence certain who were the doers of the 
deed.’ = Ant. g51. & porpidia ris Sivacrs Sewwd. 

Cp. the interrogative with the article or demonstrative in— 

Phil. Gor. ris 6 1660s avrovs ixer-—* What longing was this that 
visited them ?’” O. C. 1252. ris ofros ; (Hdt. iii. 68. éréo TOUT@). 
Hence O. T. 1084. ékeivov, dvru’ dptios, K.7.A. 

And the combination of the indefinite negative with the article: 
Ant. 728. pndev 6 pi Sixasoy. Ib. 360. lyr. od8ey . . rd pédAov. 
Observe in passing the relative use of ri(?): El. 1176, Tr. 339; the 
allusive use of the possessives, e.g. thy ojv «Anddv’, El. 1110, and 

the generalized ris :-— 

Aj. 965. mpiv ms ékBddy. Tr. 2, 3. mpv dv | @dvy rus. Ant. 
410. Kel tus # codds. 

Tis becomes adverbial (=mas) in such expressions as O. T. 618, 
Taxus T1s, Aj. 1266. raxeid mus, Tr. 316. Edptrov omopd tis fv; 

Similarly odSeis, otis, and pndels are used as almost=ovdapas 
and pndapas. 

EL. 276. épwoy otrw’ expoBovpern. QO. 'T. 101g. 6 ducas €€ dcov 
TO pndérr (i.e. 76 pnSapas gvaarrt), 
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5- Under this heading may be noticed the quasi-pronominal use of 
dvjp, dvnp (for 6 dvnp), 88° avap, dvOpwros. 
O. T. 314. dvdpa 8 dhereiv ad? Sv | €xoe re Kat Svvarro KdAXTOS 
mévev. Aj. g. evdov yap avip dpre ruyydve. Ib. 78, Tr. 434. 
Cp. the idiomatic use of dip «is, O. T. 1380, Aj. 1340. 


6. The reflexive of the third person is used for the first in Aj. 1132. 
tous ¥ adrés abrov mohepious, with a glance at the general case, and 
this agrees better with od yap caddy. But in O. T. 138 the 3rd 
person is simply used for the rst. Cp. 68° dnp. 


§ 23. A.5. THE ADJECTIVE. 


With respect to the Adjective, as well as to the case-endings, the 
feeling of analogy was stronger in the age of Sophocles, and the force 
of convention weaker, than at a later time; and he is able to ex- 
tend adjectival uses, from the same instinctive consciousness of the 
meaning of inflexions to which the extension of the case-idioms is 
also due. And speaking generally, the adjective is used by him (as 
by earlier writers) with greater freedom than in ordinary Attic Greek. 


a. One obvious peculiarity which he shares with the other Tragic 
poets is the tendency to redouble epithets, often without any 
connecting particle; e. g. 


El, 1085. lyr. mayxdavrov aiéva xowdv efkov—‘ You chose to share 
with many the tearful life.” Ib. 851. lyr. ravotpro mappyve .. dewav 
otvyyav t dxyéov + aiéx—‘A life crowded in every month with 
fearful and hateful sorrows.’ Ant. 891. & karacxagys | otknors 
deippovpos—‘ O cavernous abode, where I must keep my endless 
watch.’ Ib, 1204. Adorpwroy kdpys | vuppeiov “Ardou koihov—‘ The 
maiden’s hollow stone-built bridechamber of death.’ 


8B. The rule that the article or other determinative word should 
immediately precede an adjective when used attributively is ap- 
parently broken, by an epithet being introduced after a noun to 
which (1) the article or (2) an interjection has been attached. The 
adjective in this case may be regarded as placed in apposition to 
the noun, and as conveying an implied predication. It will be 
observed that in several instances there is a possessive pronoun 
preceding the noun. 


1. O. T. 671. 7d yp adv, ob 7d rovd’, emoreipo ardua | édewdy— 

‘I have compassion, not for his voice but thine, which is full of 

ity” Ant. 881. lyr. rov 8 eudv mérpoy dddxpyrov—‘ My lot, unwept 

of all? Phil. 1456, 7. lyr. todpov. . xpar’ évdduvyov—‘ My head, 

in farthest nook.’ Tr. 936. 6 mats dvormv0s—‘ The hapless 
youth,” Aj. 572. 6 Aupedy éuds— My injurer.’ 


2. O. T. 58. & maids oixrpoi—‘O my poor children” EJ. 1126. 
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| & parrdrov pvqpeiov dvopwmev euot | Wuyis Opéeorou dourdy— O sole 
‘memorial left of the life of Orestes, dearest of men to me. 


y. A similar freedom is shown in the omission, with adjectives 
placed in apposition, of the present participle of «tpi. 

O. T. 1506. mraxas dvdv8pous, éyyeveis, Ghopévas— Being thy 
kin, to wander poor and unhusbanded.’ O. C. 1555. péurnade 
pou Oavdvros, edruxeis dei—! May ye ever be fortunate, and remem- 
ber me when dead” El, 1246. lyr. dvépedov emeBades oiwore 
karadioyuov—‘ You have taken away the veil, and thrust on me 
what can never be undone.’ Aj. 259. lyr. kai viv ppdvipos véov 
dyos Zyee—* And now that his senses are restored he has fresh 
sorrow.’ Phil. 361. ’ArpeiSas mpis didous (as mp. p. dvras)—' To 
the Atridae as to friends.” Ib. 1153. lyr. dvédqv 6d xapos épuxe- 
tat, | ovxére oByros ipiv—‘ This spot hath careless guard, and is 
no longer to be feared by you. El. 1319. as éyd pom, sc. 
ovea, 

A curious instance of attraction or absorption may be noticed in— 

O. C. 1321, 2. emdvupos ris mpdobev adunrns xpdve@ | pytpds Aoxev- 
Geis—‘ Named from the fact of his conception by his mother, 
erewhile a virgin.’ 


Here the absence of dv is supplied by the later participle; and the 
meaning is=¢eravupos dy ris pytpds, To AoxevOjvas airns. I. e. éra- 
vupos dv rod AoxevOnva pyrpos iris mpdcbev xpdvp adpyrn jv. 


6. The adjective as part of a complex predicate. 


‘1. Where the adjective expresses the chief part of the predicate, and 


is more emphatic than the verb. 


El. 1500. o& marpgav tiv réxynv éxéumacas—‘ The skill you boast 
belonged not to your father” Tr. 620. elmep ‘Eppov rnvbe mop- 
mevo téxvqv | Bé8aov—‘ If this conducting art, which I possess 
from Hermes, be sure” El. 470. muxpav | dona pe meipay rnvde 
Todpyoey ert, Ib. 506. lyr. &s fyodes aiarjs | rade ya—‘ How full 
of calamity was your coming to this land” ©. C. 780. Gp’ a 
Haraiov riod dy ndovas réxors ;—‘ Would not that be a vain pleasure 
for you to obtain?’ Phil. 720. lyr. eddaipov dvicee—‘ He will 
attain happiness.” El. 1504. PvAdga: def pe roird cou mixpdv— 
‘I must see to it, that this have all bitterness for you’ O.C. 
1235. émAéhoyxe miparov— Ts allotted last.’ (An extension of 
the common idiom mpéros, etc., Aayeiv.) Aj. 1121. od Bavavooy 
Thy Téxyqy extnodyny—T did not acquire my art as a mechanic.’ 
Ib. 461. pdvous 7 ’ArpeiSas— And (leaving) the Atridae to them- 
selves.” El. 1200. pédvos Bporay . . érnoukreipas moré—‘ The only 
one who ever pitied’ Phil. 587. éd@dvra mpoogudjj—‘ Since your 
coming is friendly,’ 


2. Where the adjective expresses a subordinate part of the pre- 
dication, and is less emphatic than the verb. 


O. C. 305. word yap, & yépov, rd adv | Svopa dupes mdvras—‘ For, 
aged sir, your name has reached all ears, in frequent repetition.’ 
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Tr. 976. lyr. ¢% yap mpowerjs—‘ For he lives, though on the verge 
of death’ Aj. 47. dédws épparai— He sallies forth in craft’ Tr. 
648—so. lyr. dy... etyoper.. | Svoxardexdpyvov dupevovea: | ypdvov medd- 
ytor— Whom we waited for, a twelvemonth space, beyond the 
sea ;’ (or ‘lost to our ken’). — Phil. 38, 9. kai raird y dda Odd- 
merat | paxn—‘ And here besides are lying in the heat some rags.’ 
Aj. 1292. dpxaioy dvra Tlédowa. Ib. 934. 


«. A further extension of the predicative use occurs when the 
adjective is used for the case of a noun, or the meaning of a 
whole phrase is condensed into a single adjective in a way 
not possible in prose. This happens especially with words of 
place. (See this tendency exaggerated in Eur. (?) Rhes. 713, 4. 
Eednpns | xpichos év wémdors.) 

O. T. 1411, 12. 9 Oadrdootoy | expixpare—‘ Or fling me away to 
the sea’ El. 419, 20. épéoreoy | mpéar . . oxijrpov— Fixed his 
staff upon the hearth.’ Ant. 255. ruuSnpys pev ov —‘ Not as in 
a grave. O. T. 477. poura . . twerpaios (?)—* Wanders among 
rocks.’ And the singular expression in Ant. 1301. Bopia 
arépé—‘On the altar round about. Also O. T. 750. éyape 
Bas—‘ Went:he with a scanty train?’ Aj. 217. lyr. vuxrepos . . 
dredwBnO,—‘ Was disgraced in the night.’ Ib. 229, 30. lyr. 
mepipavros dyjp | Oaveirac—‘ The man, ’tis manifest, will die.’ Ib. 
601, 2. lyr. *pnvav (?) *avnpibyos . . tpuxdpevos—‘ Pining months 
numberless.’ Tr. 573. pedayxddous | Baer iovs Opeupa Acpvaias 
vdpas—‘ The Hydra nature steeped the arrows in dark poison.’ 
Ib. 168. xdmavows BeBos. Ib. 927. Spopaia Baoa. Ib. 957. lyr. 
rapBaréa Odvoyst. Phil. 600. elyov. . xpdviov exBeBryxdres. O.T. 412. 
ruproy p’ dveidicas (i.e. ds elpe rupdds). O. C. 142. lyr. mpootdyr’ 
dvopov. 


¢. In some very curious (pregnant) uses the exact meaning intended 
to be conveyed is only hinted by the formation of the adjective, 
and is left to be supplied by association. 

El. 857. lyr. éAmidov . . kowordkav | edmarpidov r dpwyai— The 
support of hopes which rested on common descent from a noble 
sire.’ Ib. 860-2. lyr. yadapyois év dpiddars | runTois GAKois éyxtpoat 
—‘In racings of swift hoofs to fall amid sharp-cut dragging reins.’ 
Ib. 241-3. lyr. yovéwv | ékrivous icxouca mrépuyas | dkurdver yoav— 
‘Holding the wings of shrill lamentings from honouring my sire.’ 
Ib. 1066. lyr. x@ovia Bporoict paya—‘ Rumour that reachest mortals 
after death.” ‘Tr. 840. lyr. @npos (?) doAduvOa xevrpa— The wounds 
inflicted by the Centaur through speech.’ Aj. 935, 6. lyr. dpword- 
xeup .. dyay, (i.e. xetpos dydy ev rois dpiatous yeyvpevos)—' The contest 
of noblest strengths.’ Phil. 693. lyr. kakoyelrova (= yevrovotyta 
airg év tois Kakois). 

These instances all occur in lyric passages. See above, p. 7, § 3- 
Cp. also O. T. 1262, &kdwe kotha xdjOpa, 


] 
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§ 24, A. 6. THE ADVERB. 


a, 


The Adverb, like the preposition, to which it is allied (see above, 
p. 26, § 18), is sometimes made to bear an unusual emphasis or 
stress of meaning; e. g. 

O. T. 608. yopn 8 adpro py pe Xwpls alra— But do not on 
a vague surmise accuse me apart,’ i.e. without the proofs indi- 
cated above. Ib. 1282. 6 mplv madaids & GABos iv mdpoe pev | oa- 
Bos Sixatws—! Their ancient happiness in that former time was 
happiness indeed.” Ant. 70. pod 7 dy 4Bdus Spdns pera—‘ Would 
there be any pleasure in your doing it with me’ Phil. 758. 
ows | &s é£enAqo6,— In equal virulence as it sated itself before.’ 
Ant. 1069. puxqv 7 atipws ev tapo xar@xcoas—' And hast dis- 
honoured by entombment a living soul” O. C. 428. otras 
Gripws marpidos eEwbovpevov—‘ So dishonoured with banishment,’ 


. By this means the adverb is brought into relation with the whole 


clause rather than with any particular word. 

O. T. 675. abrais Bixatws cctv dAyorar pépeer— With justice 
are hardest to themselves to bear.’ Aj. 183-5. lyr. otrore yap 
dpevdbev y én dpirepd, |... &8as | récoov—‘ For surely not of 
thy sane mind didst thou go so far astray. Ant. 637, 8. ¢pol 
yap obdels dfiws gorat ydpos | pelfav PépecOar— For of right no 
marriage will be a greater boon to me.’ 


. Hence also the adverb is found expressing the predicate, not 


only in the common instances of words of place like éAas, but 
in others also. (Cp. Shak. Cymb. i. 1. ‘ You speak him /ar.’) 


. Adv. of place. 


Ant. 580, 1. grav wéXag | #59 roy “Ardyy eicopdox rod Blov—* When 
they see Hades drawing near their life’ Ib. 1180. 6p rddaway 
Evpidixqy 6400—‘1 see poor Eurydice at hand.’ Ib. 933, 4. 
Oavdrov rodr’ éyyutdtw | rotros dpixrau— This word is nearest 
death of all that have come.’ 


. drug, 


O. T. 1061. Gus vooote’ eys—‘ My trouble is enough.’ Ib. 
1515. Gdis i efjxecs Saxptov—' You have gone far enough in 
weeping.’ 


. Tavoy. 


Tr. 835. déAtov érepov # tavdv—* Another sun than now.’ 


d. Also Phil. 26. rotpyov od paxpdv Aéyers—‘ The task you set me ex- 


tends not far.’ Tr. 486. Botdov Adyous | ods etras és rhvd’ éumédus 
elpyxéva.— Be willing that your word to her should be confirmed.’ 


8, Partly from the frequent retention of a verbal meaning in the 


noun, an adverb is sometimes found modifying not a verb or 
sentence, but 4 single substantive. In the case of dddos this 
happens in various Greek writers, as well as in— 
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Soph. Phil. 947. cé8oAov @Aws—' A vain shadow. =‘ Tr. 817. 
éyxov . . d\Aws—* The empty blazon.’ 
The following instances are peculiar to Sophocles :— 
mdvra, 
Ant. 721. mdvr émornns. Tr. 338. rave emeotnpny— Uni- 
versal, complete knowledge.’ 
mod, 


O. C. 1514. ai rordd Bpovral daredeis—‘ The constant ceaseless 

thunderings.’ 
MOTE, 

O. T. 1043. Tod rupdwou rRude ys médat toré—‘ Him once of 
old the despot of this land’ ‘Tr. 555, 6. dapov dpxaiov more | 
Onpés—‘ A gift once given by the ancient Centaur.’ 

ty dbev, 

Aj. 204. rod TeAapdvos tnddOev oikou—! The house of Telamon 

far away.’ 


paduora, 
Phil. 151. émi o6 pddorta kaipg— On thy fairest occasion.’ 


y. An interesting feature of Greek syntax is the frequent trans- 
ference of adverbs of place to denote time, occasion, circum- 
stance, and other relations; and of adverbs of time to mark 
logical sequence. The following instances of this are notice- 
able :— 


1. Place. soi, rod, dro, évOade. 

El. 958. moi yap peveis f¢Ovpos—! To what point will you remain 
inactive?’ ©. T. 390. mod od pavris ef capns—‘ Wherein (on 
what occasion) are you (have you shown yourself) a true pro- 
phet?’ 0. C. 383, 4. rods d€ cods Srot Geot | mévous arorkriodow 
otk ty pabeiv— At what point (in their advance) Heaven will 
take pity on thy sorrows.’ Aj. 1100, mod oD otparnyeis Tovde— 
‘Where is the proof that you are his superior?’ 0. C. 335. 
of 8 ad@duatpor rot veaviat roveiv—‘ What has become of the youths, 
your brothers, for this service?’ Aj. 1365. évOa’ i£ouac—‘T will 
come to. this point,’ i. e. will assent to his burial. 


2. Time. 8n, et, wore. 

Aj. 1262. cod yap déyovros odkér’ dv pdbou eyo. O. T. 1365. 
lyr. mpeoBirepor | éru xaxod kaxdv— One evil still exceeding evil.’ 
Aj. 183. lyr. ofnore yap ppevdOer— Surely not of thy sane mind,’ 
following the analogy of ri more. 

To, 

El. 403. p74 mw vod rocdvd’ einy xevy—‘ May I not be quite so 
void of wisdom.’ Also perhaps O. T. 105. od yap civeiddy ye mo 
—‘For I certainly never saw him.’ But see note 7 oco. 


Fo 
e€iTa, 


El. 1192. ¢fra roicde Sovdevw Big. Phil. 1367. 
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§ 25. A. 7. PARTICLES. 


In speaking of Particles we may notice a few of the more charac- 
teristic subtilties of expression, leaving other peculiarities to be observed 
in the notes (e.g. név without d¢, Tr. 457, El. 61, postponement of re, 
O. T. 758, etc.) 


u, Kai— 

1. As an adverb, marking the correspondence of ideas, has often 
a simply emphatic force, especially after interrogatives, relatives, 
and words of comparison, where xai expresses every degree of 
emphasis, from the strongest to the slightest. (Cp. Hdt. iv. 99. 
mapanjova tatrn Kai of Tatpos vépovrar tis SKvOuKis, @s et THs *Arrixis 
@ddo eOvos, x.7.A.) 

Ant. 1314. moig S€ -xdmehicar’ év ovais rpémp; Aj. 1290. moi 
Brérav mor aita kai Opocis; O. C, 276. domep pe Kdvertnoad, dde 
caoare, Aj. g17. ovdeis dy, doris kat Pidos—‘ No one who loved 
the man.’ An enemy would gladly gaze on his wounds, an in- 
different person would not mind seeing them, buf a friend could 
not look at them.) Ib. 1103. od8 &06° dou cot révde Koopnoat méov 
| dpxis exeuro Ocopds 4} xai r@de oé, Ant. 927, 8. wy meio Kad | 
mabour, } Kal Spaow. O.T. 94. i kal rijs cus Wuxis mépt. 

Also in questions indicating surprise =‘ really ?” 

Ant. 770. dude yap aira cal Karaxreivat voeis; Ib. 726. of THdt- 
olde kat SidakdperOa by | ppoveiw tm’ dvdpds tydixodde ry vow; 
El. 385. 4 tavra 87 pe Kal BeBovdAevvrat rroreiv ; 

And in other forms of expression, similarly calling attention to the 
point of what is said. 

O, C.:1586. rodr eorly #8n Kamobavpdear mpérov—‘ That (viz. 
the manner of his end) is the very point which deserves our 
wonder.’—Phil. 79. ¢£oida «ai dice oe py mepuxdra—‘I know 
indeed that you are not disposed by nature.” El. 1251. éou8a 
kai rair’—‘I know that well.’ Ant. 1253. dAN’ elodpeoda py te 
kal xardoyerov ... Ib. 687. yevorro pévrdy xdrép@ Kah@s €xov. 
Phil. 13. yj cal pd p? feovra, 

In ei kai, 


Aj. 1127. dewdv 7 cimas, ef xal Gis Oavdv— That is a strange 
utterance, if you mean to say that you are living after death.’ 
O. T. 305. ef kai py kddvers rev dyyékov— If indeed you have not 
heard this from the messengers.’ In Tr. 228. yaprdv ei | te kal 
fépeis, xai marks the correspondence of yapew and yapréy. 

2, Kai as a conjunction. 

a, Temporal use, expressing simultaneity, 
, oO. T. 717. waidds d€ Prdotas od diécxov Hpépat | tpeis wai vw 
dpépa xeivos évevfas modoiv, x.r.4.— And as to the child, three days 
had not elapsed from its birth when he, etc. Ant. 1186, 7. 


, , , é 
kal TuyxXdvo Te. . Kal pe POSyyos olkeiov Kakod, K.T.r, 
, 
6, Kai almost=kairos, 


El. 597. kai ¢ywye deomér | 4 pnrep’ obk Zraczop eis pas véno. 
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¢. Double and triple «ai with adversative or cumulative force. 
O. T. 413. od kat d€dopkas, Kod Pdéres ty’ ef kaxod. Ant. 390. 
kal kpive kaéeheyy’. Aj. 1396. ta 8 Gdda Kal Eipmpacce, «rd. O.C, 
629. kai raira «al rowair’ érn—‘ Not only these words, but others 
like them” 0. T. 789. Gta | kai dewa kal dvorqva. Phil. 


667, 8. mapéora raird cot kal Ovyydvew | kal Sdvre Sodvar xdkered- 
£acOat, «rd. 


d. Kai almost=wherefore. Phil. 922. cat od pr bvpod Kdvov. 


e, Kat is sometimes virtually disjunctive, as in Aj. 476. mpoo6cioa xdva- 
Ocica, [Cp. Thue. v. 23. mpooOeivas ai dpedeiv (in a public docu- 
ment.) Il. 3. 40, etc. ] 


3. Kai 8, ‘ already,’ is treated as a single word. 
O. C. 173. ave cai 87. Ib. 31. kat 89 pv ody mapdvra, 


4. Hyperbaton or transposition of «ai. (Cp. ‘ but’ in Elizabethan 
English. Abbott’s Shak. Gr. §§ 129, 420, J. C. i. 1, 48. ‘When 
you saw his chariot but appear.’ A. W. iv. 2, 30.) 

«ai is sometimes separated from the emphatic word to which it 
chiefly belongs, although in these cases it may be regarded as 
belonging rather to the whole clause. (Cp. Thuc. v. 45. pi «at 
iy és rov Oqpov radra Néywow, k.r.A. Ib. vill. gr. jv dé Te Kal rovodrov.) 

O. T. 305. (quoted above) ef cal px Kdvets trav dyyéhwv: i.e. ef 
-py KAvets dpa kal Tay dyyédwov. Ant. 280. mpiv dpyis Kdue peotdcar: 
i.e. mply kal perrdoar eye dpyis. El. 643. rade yap kayo ppaca: 
Le. kal yap ppdow ryde eyo. Phil. 352. emeta pévror xd Adyos 
kahds mpooqy : 1. €. Kal mpoony Kadbs dy 6 Adyos. Ib. 79. e£orda kat, 
El. 1251. (Cp. Thue. viii. 91. jv ¢ re xal rovodroy.) 

B. adyd. 

1. Adverbial. It has a pleading force. 

Tr. 320. em’, & rddaw, GAN’ pulp ek cavTis, Ant. 552. rt dar’ dy 
GAda viv o er dpedoip’ eyo ; 

2. The conjunction dnd, after a rhetorical question implying a nega- 
tive, has an emphatic force corresponding to ‘nay’ in English. 

El. 804-7. dp’ tulv ds adyotca kdduvapém .... GAN eyyehaoa 
ppoddos. 


3. ddAd yép =‘ but then,’ introduces a sentence of which the apodosis 
may be considered as suppressed. In other words, while aad 
marks opposition, yép shows that this opposition is a reason for 
modifying the preceding statement. 


El. 595. GAN od yap od8€ voudereiv eEeori.oe, Tr. 552. 
Cp. Phil. ro20. ddr’, od yap obdév Bet vépovow 73% por, | od pev 
yéynbas Cav, x... Where the apodosis is expressed. El. 783-6. 


§ 26. y. Other emphatic particles. 


pay, o4, ToL, ye, dpa, yur, peévrot, Toivuy, Sra, pev ody, O9Gev. The use 
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of several of these is slightly extended by Sophocles, so as to 
convey a stronger and livelier emphasis than in ordinary use. 


pny, bespeaking attention. 
O. C. 28. ddX Sore pay olxyrés— Certainly it is inhabited, one 
sees that.’ El, 1280. ri py ov; 
Also in the poetical use with an imperative— 
O. C. 182. lyr. éreo pdv, ere’ &9 duavp@ | Kodo. 
84, pointing to the force of something lately said. 

O. C. 721. viv col ra Aapmpa raira 8) paivew ery— Now, let me 
tell you, is the occasion for you to manifest the truth of these 
brave words.’ Ant. 173. éyd kpdrn 3) mdvra Kat Opdvous éyo—'It 
follows, that I, as you see,’ etc. Ib. 726. of rndccoide kat d:dak6- 
peaba 5} | ppoveiv— Shall we, forsooth, at our age be schooled ?’ 


ye, modifying or strengthening assent. 

O. C. 1416. orpéyrar orpdrevp? és “Apyos as raxuord ye— Yea, 
turn thine army back to Argos with all speed.’ El. 941. otk 
é00’ 6 y’ eimov, Phil. 1003. EvdddBeré *y abrév— Ay, appre- 
hend him.’ ‘Tr. 602. Sras gépys pot révde y’ evipn émAov— Yes, 
that you may take for me this beautiful robe.’ 

djra in emphatic confirmation of what has been said. 

Phil. 759, id, i, Sdorqve od, | Svotyve S7ra did wévav mavTov gpavets. 
O. C. 536, 7. XO. id, OIA, id dita pupiov y émorpodal Kaxay, 

670ev placed before a participle. 

Tr. 382. 890ev ovdé isropav—‘Pretending he made no inquiry.’ 

In several of the above examples the particle is placed further on 
in the sentence than is usual. So also in the case of dpa. 

O. T. 1098. lyr. ris... rdv paxpardver dpa. Aj. 925, 6. lyr. 
Zpedres, Tddas, eedres xpdvq | crepedppay dp’ éLavicew, k.T.A. Cp. 
Tr. 1082. @arwev drys omacpds dptias 68° av. 


§ 27. & *Ay— 


1. is omitted (2) in hypothetical and relative clauses with the 
subjunctive: partly because the verbal inflexion is made to 
supply the meaning of the particle, and partly because of the 
poetical tendency to greater generalization. See above p. 30, 8, 1: 
and below, p. go. 


a. (t) After «i. 
O. T. 874. lyr. ef roddGv bmepmAnoO7 pdrayv—‘If so be that she is 


idly surfeited with many things.’ O. C. 1443. « cod orepnba— 
‘If I be bereft of thee.’ Ib. 509. 083” ef wovg rus—‘ Though 


one have labour.’ Ant. 710. kei rs H codds.  O. T. 198. lyr. 
réder yap ei rs vi apf. Ib. o17. ef pédBous déyp (?). 
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(2) After the relatives, és, 3 1, émed, évOa, Spa, mpiv, éws, eore, 
O. C. 395. és véos réon. Tr. 1008. lyr. 8 re kat pon— Aught 


that may have for the moment slumbered.’ —O. C. 1225. lyr. 13 
3, éwet havg—‘ But after seeing the light,’ Ant. 1025. énet 
8 dudapry— But when one hath erred.’ Aj. 1074. &Oa pH 
kabeotnkn Séos —‘ Where there is no settled fear.’ El. 225. 


lyr. dpa pe Blos éxy—‘ So long as I am held in life.’ Tr. 946. 
mpw eb wa0n Ts THY mapotoay Auépav—‘ Till one have prospered 
through the present day.” Aj. 555. fas 16 yaipew Kal rd Numeiobat 
paéns. Ib. 1183, 4. Zor’ ey pore | rapov peAnbeis rHde. 

4. a is also omitted in clauses implying inference. 


(1) With the past tenses of the indicative. (Cp. ‘Had he not 
resembled my father as he slept, Z had done tt, etc. Thuc. viii. 
86,§ 4. vd... efxor.) 

O. T. 1368. xpeicoar yap fioba pnxer’ dv i Cov rupdds. El. org. 


ore Spao’ édvOaver, Ib. 1022. mdvra yap xatepydoo, 


(2) With the optative in several places which have been thought 
questionable, but have not been emended with probability. 

O. C. 1172. &v y’ eys WéEapt mr. (Cp. Thue. iii. 84 éadoa.. 
dpdceav.) Though inference is here implied, the form of ex- 
pression is rather hypothetical, analogous to ef pega. Ib. 1418. 
mas yap at&is ad madw | orpdrevp’ Gyouu tadtdv, eiadmak rpécas ; 
Ant. 604, 5. réav, Zed, Sivacw ris dvdpav | tmepBacia xardoyor; Phil. 
895. mamai' ri dyra Spay ey roivOévde ye. In these three ex- 
amples the mood is rather potential than inferential. Aj. 921. 
mov Tedkpos; ws dxpatos, ei Bain, podoc—‘ How seasonable would his 
coming be, if he came.’ —_ EI. 800. ot’ €uod xaragiws mpdkeas. 

In these two instances the optative rests on a preceding optative. 


2. ad is used— 


a. With the imperfect indicative in Phil. 572, to express un- 

certainty as to the subject of an action which is assumed as a fact. 
mpos moiov dv rdvd’ airés otdvaced’s érhea—‘ Who could this be, 
in quest of whom Ulysses himself set sail ?’ 

Different from this is the picturesque use of dv in description which 
occurs in Phil. 290 foll. as frequently in Hdt. and Xen. In Ant. 
260, kav éyiyvero, we have a singular combination of the inceptive 
meaning of the imperfect with the use of a. ‘It was coming to 
this, that blows would have been the end of it.’ 


4, With suppressed or implied protasis— 

QO. T. 12. duaddynros yap dy einy. Ib. 220. od yap dy paxpay | 
iyvevov—‘ For it could not be expected that if I had inquired I 
could have carried the inquiry far’ I.e. was yap dy, «7A. In 
both cases an epexegesis supplies the place of the protasis. The 
latter instance differs from the ordinary od yap dv=‘Else had I not,’ 
(e.g. O. T. 318), in that the inference is not one contrary to fact, 
but merely relates to past time. 
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c. With the optative in relative clauses. In this case It adheres 
closely to the verb, to which it gives the same meaning of prob- 
able inference as in principal clauses. 

as av. 

O. C. 425, 6. ds ot” dy bs viv oximrpa Kai Opdvous éxeu | petverer— 
‘ And such an end, that neither the present holder of the throne 
might remain;’ or, ‘And then neither would the present holder 
of the throne remain.’ 

dor? dy (?). 

O. C. 45. dor’ ody Spas yas thaS ay e€e\Oou? erx— On this 
condition, that I will not any more remove.’ But és is probably 
to be read. 

e.. dy. Similarly a with the optative occurs even in a clause 
introduced by <i. 

Aj. 405-8. lyr. ei ra pev POiver, pidor.. mas 8€ orpards Simakros dy 
ne | xecpt hovevor. But this is really an example of the return to 
the independent sentence, to be noticed under ‘ changes of con- 
struction.’ See below, p. 64, 1, J. 


d, With suppression of the verb, generally through the ellipse of a 
word to be supplied from the context, but in Phil. 493, by an 
idiomatic abbreviation— 

du 89 madai’ dv e& drov dé8oux’ eyd | py pot BeBnen: i.e. bv déBoux’ 
eyo py poe BeBnxy’ madara dy (cin) €& Srov (BEBnxe). 

e. dy repeated in the same clause adds liveliness to the expression. 

Phil. 116. Onparé’ * dv yiyvorr’ dv?) O. T. 339. ris yap roi’ 
ay ove dy dpyifour’ ey | kdvav. Phil. 290 ff. airés dy rddas . . mpis 
Tour dy. 

And in resuming after an intermediate clause. 

O. T. 503. foll. lyr. ddd’ otsror’ éywy’ dv, mpiy Soum’ dpOdv etros, 
penpouevor av karadainv. 


§ 28. ¢ Hypothetical and Relative Particles. 


1. Ei has a peculiar ethical force with the present or future indica- 
tive, and in oratio obliqua, with the future optative=‘when I 
think that,’ ‘at the very idea of—.’ (Cp. esp. Thuc. v. 30. griavro 
THY Te eonynow Tod mavrds Kal ed ’Apyeiots apav dmoordvtes EYppaxor 
écovra.) In these cases there is no exact correlation of hypothesis 
and inference— 

O. T. 383-6. « riode y dpyis .. Kpéov .. p? éxBaretv ipeiperar— 
‘When I perceive that for this sovereignty Creon desires to drive 
me from it.’ Phil. 988. « »’ ofros ék rév ody dmdgera Big— 
‘That he should forcibly drag me off from your precincts. 
Tr. 666. dup 8’, ei pavfcopas taxa | Kady péy’ éxmpdéac’ dm’ édmidos 
kadjs. Phil. 376. ef rdpa xeivos 8rd? aparpyooitd pe—‘ At the very 
idea of his robbing me of the arms that were mine.’ 


Perhaps this analogy may give the explanation of the present in- 
dicative in— 


a 


O. T. 691. et oe vordpitoua— I should be utterly senseless,— 
to desert you.’ 
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2. et is also used emphaticallyxed. Ant. 55I. el yéhar & cat yedo. 
Phil. 52, 3. dX’ qv re kawdv . . eddgs, broupyeiv. 

3. ei with a participle, through ellipse of the verb. 

Aj. 886, et mot .. Nevooar (i. e. Aevoowr, et rob, Avoca). O.C. 
590. GAN’ ef Gédovra (sc. dyater),(?) 

4. ‘Qs, 

a, ‘Qs is sometimes said to be equivalent to és. But in— 

Phil. 1330. ds dv abrés HAuos | ravry pév aipn, r7de 8° ad divy 
médw, the required meaning is obtained by supposing &. with 
the subjunctive to give indefiniteness to the ordinary temporal 
meaning of &s—‘What time the sun unchanged shall rise on this, 
and set on yonder side.’ 

And in Aj. 1117, although as ay js oids mep ef may very pos- 
sibly be similarly interpreted, ‘So long as you are the man 
you are,’ the words may be explained to mean more pointedly, 
‘However you may be the man you are:’ i.e. Were you ten 
times Menelaus. In Tr. 715. xéomep dv Otyn, Scmep has the 
natural meaning of ‘just as ;’ ‘ As sure as it strikes any creature 
it destroys them, 

In O. C. 1361, domep dv (@ probably means, not ‘as long as I live,’ 
but, ‘whatever may be my life,’ alluding to Polynices’ remorseful 
mention of his father’s misery, Ib. 1268. cai puprup& kdxuoros dv- 
Opdrav tpopais | rais caiow xe. Oedipus replies, ‘ Whether I 
am in misery or comfort, I shall remember you equally as my 
murderer.’ 

4. ‘Qs with the accusative absolute and participle differs from the 
More common use with the genitive absolute. Both express a 
cause or condition of an action in the mind of the agent; but 
the accusative is used where the condition is a part of the fact or 
assertion: the genitive where it follows or is derived from it. 
This is the difference between— 

O. T. ror. as 7d8’ aiva xeysagov méAwv— ‘ Since he tells us that 
this murder vexes the city ;’ where the fact of the murder being 
the cause of the plague is part of the revelation, and the accusa- 
tive depends on déye, implied in dveyery, and Ib. 241, 2. as pud- 
gparos | rov6” jpiv dvros—‘ Believing that this man is our pollution,’ 
where the fact that had been already stated is merely adduced as 
a reason for the preceding command. : 

So in O. C. 380, 1. as adrix’ “Apyos 4 1d Kadpetav médov | rip Ka- 
OéEov, 4 mpds odpavdy B.84v»—‘ Proclaiming’ (as a motive for the 
expedition) ‘that Argos should forthwith either honourably con- 
quer the plain of the Cadmeans, or exalt its fame to heaven,’ 
—this reason of his expedition is also a principal part of the 
expressed resolution of Polynices. 

§ 29. ». Negative Particles. 
There is no more delicate test of a language having attained 


grammatical precision than the requirement of perfect exact- 
ness in the expression of negation, and (it may be added) of 
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comparison. Such Shakspearian slips as ‘ Who cannot want the 
thought?” (Macb. iii:'6); ‘No, nor a man that fears you less 
than he, (Cor. i. 4); are familiar to the English scholar. | 

By Sophocles and other writers of his age the negative and 
prohibitive particles are used with great subtilty, but with oc- 
casional idiomatic deflections from strict accuracy. 

1. Reduplication of the negative, (2) in very strong emphasis. 

Ant. 5, 6. dmoiov od | rév cay te Kdpév ovk dram eyo Kakav. 
Tr. 1013. od mip, odk eyxos Tus dvpotpov ok arorpéerpet ; 

Also p4, when strictly prohibitive, is reduplicated for emphasis. 

O. T. 1165. ph, mpds Ocdv, wn, déor06", iordpe. O. C. 208, 210, 
Aj. rgt. 

py in other uses is not similarly repeated; although this has been 
suggested in explanation of— 

O. T. 328. od pimore .. pay rao” exbqve kaxd, See note in loco. 

&. In one instance, double py has the force not of a strengthened 
negative, but of two independent negatives. 

O. C. 274, 8. Kai yn, Geovs tynavres, era Tots Ocods | potpais morei- 
abe pndapas—‘ And do not, by way of honouring the gods, put 
them far from any sort of honour.’ 

(Cp. Plato, Legg. xi. 913 B. pn® ad xujoee pn dé rd Bpaytraroy, eye 
pydapy pydapads eidov.) 

The words pydapas (ev) poipas (evar) are to be taken together as 
forming a single phrase. See note zz loco. 

2. Uses of pn. 

pn, originally the prohibitive particle, is adapted in Greek, through 
various uses, to express purpose, hypothesis, general or ab- 
stract notions, and also negations that are viewed not merely 
as facts, but as determinations of volition, feeling, or thought. 
Extensions of the use of » in Sophocles arise partly from his 
love of refining on language; and partly from the tendency to 
more abstract modes of expression. A few points are deserving 
of special notice. 

a. Where a fact is assigned as a reason, and is therefore regarded 
under the form of a general notion. : 

O. T. 289. py mapdy Oavpdgera:: i.e. did 7d ph mapeivat, Ant. 646. 
pnd’, & pi “Bryes, | mood ceavrijs, Phil. 383, (with a preceding pt.) 
oO. C. 496. ev | 76 py SivacOa pnb dpav. El. 1014. oGevovea 
pndev tois Kparovow cixabeiv. Chrysothemis dwells on the idea 
of the weakness, which she adduces as a reason for her counsel. 

6. wy in describing an individual under a general aspect. 
El. soesce kami pndev epxera. Fr. 786D. 1.8. Phil. 79. dvoet 
oe pr mepuxdra— That you are one not formed by nature...’ 
sees when the idea is one which excites strong feeling. 
j- 512. im’ dphanorav py didov. Tr. 412.,7ds ph dikavos— 
* How should I be unjust?’ ma 
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c. In a prophetic warning. 
Ant. 1064. GAN ed ye rou xdricOt ju) roAXds ert, KT. 


@. wy apparently pleonastic, making explicit the negative notion 
contained in the preceding words. 
O. T. 54. épnuos dvdpav pi) Evvoxotvray %rw— Without men 
dwelling within.’ 

The tendency to make an implied negative explicit is a common 
feature of Greek syntax. Negative expressions are apt to be 
unduly emphasized in consequence of some latent consciousness 
that their significance is imperfectly realized. [Hdt. vii. 54. odx 
ex@ Ovaxpivat, ore ef. . ob're el, K.7.A.| : 


Another form of this phenomenon is— 
3. The use of 7 od with infinitives and participles. 


The pleonastic od in this and similar idioms (od paddov # od, Hdt. 
iv. 118, v. 94, vii. 16 § 3, Thuc. ii, 62: mply & od8ev épbas 
eidévar, ti «7A, Eur. Hel. 322) is caused by the difficulty of 
holding two negatives at once (or a negative with an interrogative 
or comparative) distinctly before the mind. 


a. Where a negative or privative notion has been negatived, and 
is further explained, 7 od is used with an epexegetic infinitive or 
participle; especially when the chief negation refers to circum- 
stances actually present. [Plat. Rep. i, p. 354 B. od« drecyduny 
TO [4] OVK emt TOUTO edOciv. | 

Tr. 90. viv 8’, ds Evving’, oddev eddeiw 76 py ob | macay mvbécba 
TVS aGdnOecav nép.  O.C. 359, 60. ixets yap od Kev ye, Toor’ éyd 
capds | eorda, piodx! Seip’ euoi pépoved ‘I know you come not 
empty, or without some dreadful news for me.’ 

An interrogative takes the place of the chief negative :— 

Aj. 540. ré dijra péddet py od mapovciay eeu ; 

In the above instances the circumstances of the negation are actual 
and present: but in others, where the case is hypothetical, or 
actual but remote in time, py alone is used. 

O. T. 1387. ovk dy éoyduny | 7d pr moxdjoat robpov dOdAtoy déuas. 
Phil. 348, 9. od wordy | xpdvov py éméorxov ph pe vavorodeiv Taxv. 

This observation, however, is not universally applicable. 


6. In adding a negative ground or condition to a negative state- 
ment 7 ov is used with the participle. [Hdt. vi. 106. eivdry 
bé ovk eEehevocabar ehacay, pr ov mAnpeos edvros TOU KUKAOU: i.e. év 
@ pa) wAnpns éora. Plato, Lysis, 212 D. ovk dpa eari pidov 16 
rrodvre oddev, pr ov« dvrupidoty: but in Plat. Rep. vi, 494 D. rd de 
ov Krynrov py Sovdevoarrt, the conditional nature of the whole sen- 
tence, introduced by édv rus Xéyy, has the effect of excluding o?.] 

O. T. 220, 1. od yap dv paxpay | iyvevoy airds, py ove Exov Te oUp- 
Borov—! For I could not have pursued the inquiry far unaided, 
not having the assistance of a clue.’ Le. & 6 py eixov, K.T.A. 
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c. A special case of the last mentioned idiom (} od giving a nega- 
tive condition of a negative statement) occurs, where a supposed 
course of action is deprecated, or marked as blameworthy. In 
this connexion the infinitive is more frequent, but the participle 
is also used. [Plato, Prot. 352 D. aicxpdy €ort Kal euol... pa 
odyt... ddva. Le. aicxpdv ay ein, et it) gainv. | 

O. T. 12, 13. dvaddynros yap av | etqy, roudvde py ob Karourelpap 
pay. 

This might have been expressed according to the Platonic idiom: 
dvoadynrou dvdpés ore rd pry ov KarotKteipecy roudvde Edpay. 

Here, as in the examples under a, the circumstances of the nega- 
tion (dveddynros=otx eitpemis mpos TO ddyhoee) are present and 
actual (roidvde &Spav); but in O. T. 76, 7. érav 8 tknrat, ryvadr’ 
€y® kaxds | pi) Spav dv etny wdvO 60° av dydoi beds, they are prospec- 
tive and contingent, and ov« is excluded ; as also in O. T. 1487. 
py mi ro Sed kaxd (cobeis), where they are remote in time. 

[An imaginary example may help to illustrate py ob karoureipoy in 
O. T. 13. Suppose that to Aj. 1330. % yap eiqu ovk av ed hpovav 
a negative clause expressive of the ground or condition of this 
statement had been added, sj od would have been in place. 
E. g. elm’: § yap inv ovk dv eb ppovar, pire | cops O spotas dvdpi pi 
odxl cuppépar. | 

6, With respect to interrogative particles it is enough to mention that 
the long dpa is sometimes equivalent to dp’ od, or rather expresses 
a stronger certainty. This may be explained by supposing an 
ironical or indignant suppression of the negative, as unnecessary 
in so clear a case. Cp. the English, ‘Is it so, or is it not?’ which 
implies a more vehement asseveration than ‘Is it not so?’~ 

O. T. 822. dp’ épuv xaxés; | ap odxi mas dvayvos—‘ Am I then 
a wretch? Am I not altogether unholy ?’ 

Here the negative is omitted, until the chief stress of the emphasis 
is past. A different tone of irony appears in— 

El. 790. ap gye Karas ; Ib. 816. Gpd prot eards exer; 

dpa wh expresses an ironical doubt. 

El. 446. dpa prj Soxeis; Ant. 632. dpa my... matpt Avacaivey mapel; 
épa occurs also in strong assertions where there is no reason for 
supposing even an implied question. 
O. C. 409. gora mor’ dpa rodro Kadpeloss Sdpos— Then surely 
that will some day be a grief to the Cadmeans.’ 
Compare the interrogative and categorical uses of ?. 
In exclamations, dpa is still more emphatic. 
O. T. 1395. olov Gpd pe | Kdddos kaxdv Urovdov e€eOperpare. 


30, A.8. VOICES AND TENSES:OF THE VERB. 


These are the only verbal inflexions that fall to be considered 


under the first general heading of ‘ words and simple constructions, 
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as the peculiarities of moods belong rather to compound constructions 
(B. 5. p. 60). ; 

a. Voices. The tendency to subtle and indirect forms of expres- 
sion leads to several exceptional uses of the active, middle, and 
passive voices, 

1. AcTivE Votce. 

a. There is a peculiar use of the active participle neuter, which 
occurs in Sophocles and some contemporary writers, though not 
at all in earlier, and rarely in later Greek. 

A state of the person, generally mental, is expressed by the 
neuter participle with the article, which thus becomes a sort of 
subject ; e.g. Thuc. i. 36, 76 pev dedids adrod: ili. 9. év yap 7@ Suah- 
Adocovte THs yrouns Kai ai Siahopal ray épyav xabioravra: vV. g. Tod 
pévorros (‘the determination to stand firm’): vi. 24. 7d pep émi6u- 
pody Tod mod: Vii. 68. aromAjoa THs yropns Td Ovpovpevor. 

This idiom arises partly from the difficulty of finding expressions 
for mental phenomena, and partly from the tendency to express 
feelings as sates of emotion, and hence to employ the verb 
rather than the noun. The only continuance of this use in later 
Greek is in such philosophical terms as 76 aicOavdpevoy, 7d dpeyé- 
Pevov, TO voouY, TO iyyovpevoy, TO mpoapovpevoy, TO TuveErdds. 

The Sophoclean examples are— 

O. C. 1219 lyr. érav mus és mhéov wéoy Tot Oédovros—see note 77% 
loco. Phil. 674, 5. 76 yap | voouiy Todet oe TuuTapactatny AaBeiyv— 
‘For my diseased state longs to obtain thee as a supporter.’ 
Tr. 196. 76 yap modoiv exacros éxpabeiy O€hov—‘ For each wishing 
to feed with information his particular craving ;’ rd mooiy, that 
which is ‘beating in the mind’ (Shak. Temp.i. 2.) In this last 
example the feeling and its object are identified. 

In the following instances the action is similarly identified with the 
agent or subject, although a s/a/e is not described. 

O. C. 266, 7. émei rd ¥ epya pov | memov9dr’ éori paddov i) Sedpaxdra 
—‘Since for my actions, they have more in them of suffering 
than of doing.’ . Ib. 1604, 5. émel dé mavrés elye Spavros HSony | 
kotx fv &’ ovdev dpyov &v épiero—‘ And when he had satisfaction 
in seeing everything in act, and no part of his commands was 
any longer idle.’ (Cp. Aesch. Prom. 57. od para ropyov 76d.) 
O. C. 74. do? dv déyaper, wav épavra dé€ouev—‘ All that I utter 
shall be full of sight.’ 

It is noticeable that five of the six instances (which are all that 
occur) belong to the latest period of Sophocles, which is most 
nearly contemporary with the work of Thucydides. 

8. The absolute or otherwise intransitive use of active verbs will be 
considered as a point of diction (in Part II). But the following 
rare actives deserve notice here :—d{ov@ (O. C. 134), pnxavav 
(Aj. 1037), épige (Tr. 754), Stdpocer (Ib. 255), eipucoy (Ib. 1033): 
See notes 7 i. In each of these cases the active voice, marking 
the absoluteness of the action, is more dignified than the middle 


would have been. 
E2 
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. Sometimes by a vivid turn of construction the active mode of 


expression is introduced, where the passive would have been 
more natural. 

O.T. 296. 6 pi’ ore SpSvre rdpBos, 008° eros goSei—‘A word has no 
terror for him, who is not afraid to do.’ Ant. 274. kde rov duc- 
Saipova | mddos Kabatpet Toto Tayabov AaBeiv—‘ And to be the re- 
cipient of this boon the lot seizes upon hapless me.’ Ib. 1078,.9. 
havet yap .. avdpav yuvaixdy cois ddpors Koxvpara— For the wailings 
of men and women in thy halls shall declare it’ Phil. 864. 
névos 6 ui) HoBav kpdricros— The toil that gives no alarm is best.’ 


In each instance poetical liveliness is enhanced by an inanimate 


cause being made the subject of an active verb. 


d. In all Greek, especially in poetry, there is a tendency to express 


actively states and conditions which are really passive, as in the 
familiar dvew rpixas, etc. Hence aipew and other active verbs 
are used of passive states. 

El. 906. mipadnw dppa— My eye fills.” Aj. 674. ecole 
(suffers to rest) orévovra mévrov. Ib. 75. Serdiay dpeis. O. T. 914. 
bod yap aiper Oupdy, K.7.d, 


§ 31 2. Mippie Voice. 


a. 


b. 


The Middle Voice is pointedly reflexive in— 

Ant. 354. doruvdpous dpydas éddd€aro— He taught himself the 
tempers of civic life.’ Aj. 1376. rdmd rod dyyéAdopar . . elvas 
pitos—‘ Henceforth I proclaim myself to be friendly.’ Ib. 32. 
Ta péev onpaivonar— Lit. ‘In part I inform myself (though this 
might be regarded as passive). Tr. 21. ékAverai pe. Ib. 339. 
Tod pe THvd epicraca Bdow—‘ Why do you check me in this my 
going to make me attend to you?’ Aj. 869. Kovdels *epiorarat 
pe cuppabeiv téros—‘ And no place cries halt! to me that I may 
learn its secret.’ Phil. 287. S.axoveioOar. Perhaps also El. 1249, 
ovb€ more Anoduevor— That will not let itself be forgotten’ (from 
the causative An@dve, though this may be fut. mid. for pass.). 


Remotely reflexive uses. [Cp. Thuc. iii. 40. dddAverat, viii. 82. 
érevyopevar. | 


The middle forms of épdm and «i8ov are retained by Sophocles, 


partly in continuation of Epic usage, but also with a degree of 
‘ethical’ or ‘ pathetic’ meaning. 

O. C. 244. lyr. otk ddacis tporopopéva dupa ody 8upac~w—‘ Look- 
ing in thine eyes with eyes of mine that are not blind.” Cp. 
infr.d. Tr. 908, 9. ef rov itov Prdpecey olxerdv déuas | éxAarev 
dvornvos eicopwpévyn—‘ If she might see the form of any one of 
her dear domestics, she wept, unhappy woman, as her eye 
beheld them.’ Ant. 593. lyr. dpyata ra AaBSaxdav | ofkav dpSpat, 
x7-A.—‘ From of old I see with pain the calamities of the 
house of the Labdacidae. O.T. 1217, 18. lyr. cide o° ele *ce 
| wamor’ eid8éuav— Would that I had never had the unhappiness of 
seeing thee! Phil. 351. émws io? aOarrov' od yap etddpyyv— 
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‘That I might see him ere he was buried, for my eyes had not 
seen him,’ 

In the following examples the reflexive meaning of the voice is 
more distinct— : 

Ant. 713. K«dévas ds éxodCera.— How they save their twigs.’ 
Aj. 43. xetpa xpaiverdar $dv@—‘ That he imbrues his hand in 
blood’ =O. T. 1487. vootvpevos ra Nowra tod muxpod Blov. Aj. 511. 
cot Swolcerat pdvos, (Stoicer tov éavtod Biov.) Tr. 103. modoupéva .. 
opevt (unless this is passive, as from a causative use=‘ laden with 
regret.’) Cp. Pind. Ol. 10, 76. deidero may téuevos.) Phil. 613. 
dyowro. Ib. 1325. ypapou ppevav éoo. 

The effect is slightly different in— 

Aj. 647. ver 7 adnda cai pavévra xpiareraxn— Brings forth from 
the unknown, and when they are come forth, hides them in her 
own breast ;’ where kpimrera: = kpimre: eis éavrqv, ‘hides in her 
bosom. In Ant. 1093. dupi8adrAona tpixa— I am crowned with 
these locks,’ the verb is passive rather than middle. 

c. The Middle is used causatively in the following instances :— 


O. T. 434. éorecddyny (dv) —‘I would have had thee ushered.’ 

Tb. o51. rip’ e&emeuyyo—‘ Why hast thou had me brought?’ 
The causative use, however, is by no means peculiar to the middle 
voice, and belongs to it only per accidens. See note on O. T. 434. 


d. The Subjective Middle. 


This use of the middle voice is of much wider extent in Greek from 
Homer to Plato than has been commonly supposed. It may be 
familiarly explained as equivalent to the active voice with the 
genitive of the reflexive pronoun. I.e. if the directly reflexive 
middle=-oteiv 7 éavrév, and the indirectly reflexive= oviv re 
éavré, then the subjective middle voice=moveiy re éavrod, ée Trav 
éavrov, or ag’ éavrodv. Common examples are drodeixvvodam, ‘To 
display one’s own attributes,’ wapéyerar, ‘To provide from one’s 
store,’ drodaiveoOa, ‘To declare from oneself’ Cp. Hdt. iv. 172. 
d:d01 SG pov 7d dv exy Hepdspevos €& oikov. 

O. T. 148. éy 68 éeéayyé\derar— Of the things which he 
announces from himself’ Aj. 772. nv8aro. Phil. 852. 


3. Passive VoIcE. 
Sophocles shows a singular fondness for the Passive Voice. 


a. As the active gives additional liveliness, the passive is convenient 
where there is reason to prefer an impersonal mode of expression. 
Tr. 632. mply cidévar rdxeidev ei modotpeba—‘ Before knowing 
matters in that quarter, whether we are an object of affection 
there” ©. T. 289. méda 8€ px) wapoy Oavpatera.—‘ His absence 
has long been a cause of wonder.’ Ib. 529. katnyopeiro robmi- 
kAnpa roirs pov—! Was this crime charged against me?’ O. C. 
1352. viv & dfwbels e?or—‘ But now, ere he goes, he shall be 
vouchsafed this boon.” Ant. 1165. ddeirat mdvra—‘ All is cast 
away.’ Phil. 48. @vddgerae oriBos,—‘ His coming shall be watched.’ 
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6. The passive has also the effect of giving a stronger emphasis to 
the verb :— 

O. T. 997, 8. 9 Képwos €& euod madar | pakpav dmoxeir— Long 
since Corinth was removed far off from being my dwelling-place.’ 
Aj. 1342. odk dv evdixas y drypagourd cor— It is not right he should 
meet with indignity from you.’ Phil. rg01. ddus yap por teOpnyyrat 
yéous—‘ Troy has been enough descanted of in my laments’:— 

Or to the object of the action, by making this the subject of the 
passive form. [Hdt. iv. 105. Aéyovrar . . - td Skv0dov ... oo... 
éxaoros NvKos ytyverat. | 

El. 1148. éya 8 dSeAPh cor mpoonvdapyny dei—‘ But I was ever 
addressed by thee as sister.’ Phil. 140. lyr. Ads oxijmrpov dvac- 
oera—‘ The staff of Zeus is swayed.’ O. C. 759. 4 & otkoe dcop 
8iky oéBorr’ &y—‘ Your city at home would rightly receive more 
reverence” O. 7.1449. nod d€ pnmor akiwOytrw 1é8e | marpdov 
doru . . Tuxelv. 

c, As the action is projected so as to form the cognate accusative 
(or ‘internal object’) of an active verb: so the subject of the 
passive voice is sometimes ‘ of cognate signification’ to the verb. 

Tr. 738. ri 8 fori, & mai, mpds y éuod orvyotpevoy, i.e. tt orvyos 
yiyrerai cour mpds y éuot—‘ But what is there, my son, on my part, 
that excites your hate?’ Ib. 169, 70. tovadr’ eppate mpos Oedv eipap- 
_ peva | Tav “Hpakdeiav éxredevtacOa mévov, i. €. Toavtn, &s act, 
ylyveras Tedevti (ek) Toy “Hpakdelwv mévar, ovrws elyappévn mpos TOY 
cv — ‘They say it is fated by the gods for the labours of 
Heracles to issue in such an end.’ (See above, p. 25, ¢.) 

Also O. T. 628. dpxréov y’ suas. Ib. 408. euraréov (see note). 
Tr. 344. ovdéy eipyeras (sc. réde exOqvar): [for which impersonal 
passives, cp. Thuc. viii. 54. Sore pnxére deapédreo Oar]. 

ad. On Tr. 103. roBovpéva . . ppevi, see above, p. 53+ 


§ 32. 8. TENSES. 


1. The present (or imperf.) and aorist are sometimes combined 
to mark the relation of a momentary to a continuous action. 


O. T. 1457+ Oncor ér@byv—‘ I was saved when at the point 
of death. Phil. 670. evepyerdv yap xairés air’ éxrnoduny—‘ It was 
in doing a kindness that I gained them,’ 

2. There is a tense in English which has no distinct equivalent in 
Greek, viz. ‘I have been doing’ so and so. This is expressed 


commonly by the imperfect, or by the present, where the action 
still continues. 


Tr. 600. mpdoow.. €ws ot hyops—‘I am doing this, and have 
been doing it, while you have been talking.’ 

By a similar use the present (or imperfect) participle denotes past 
time. [Cp. Ht. vii. 6. eéfracé pw... , mpdrepov xpedpevos, ‘Thuc. 
Ul. 84. dpydpevor (= érel mpdrepov ifpxovro). | 

Tr. 281. dmepxdlovres .. elo? oiknropes 
KT.) 


=émel rére trepéydtov, YW 
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3- The continuous tenses are used to express endeavour. A strong 
instance of this ‘ conative’ use is in— 

O. C. 992. ef ris ce rov Sikacov adrix’ evOdde | xreivoe mapaords— 
“If here and now one were to come near and attempt your life, 
just man as you are.” So O. T. 688. rodpdv maprels kai xar- 
apBhivev xéap— In seeking to divert and blunt my wrath’ 

4. The present participle partly loses the association of time, and 
tends to be used simply as a noun of the agent. 

Phil. 1052. vxay ye pévroe mavrayod ypytwv é>uv—I was born 
with a desire for victory on all occasions. 0. C. 436. oddels 
€pwros rovd’ épaiver’ dpehdv—‘ No helper of this desire appeared.’ 
Aj. 934. lyr. péyas ap’ iv éxeivos dpyov ypdvos | amnudrov —‘ That time 
was then a great beginner of woes.’ 

This happens especially with tikroy and mapdv: the former coming 
to signify a parent, the latter an eye-witness. 

tikrov. 

El. 342. ris d€ rexrovons wéheew—‘ And to care for the mother.’ 
O.T. 1247. tHv dé tikrovoay dior | ois ofcw abrod Storexvov 
maSoupyiav— And left the mother an unhappy source of offspring 
to her own son.’ Hence in O.C. 982, 3. eruxrev.. . od« eiSdra= fv 
ptip ovk eiddros. (Cp. Eur. I. A. 1234. amply ddivovo’ éué.) 

mapov. (Cp. Aesch. Eur., also the Epic mapéore te, ite re mdvra, 
Il. 2, 485, and Pind. Pyth. 1, 26. cat mapedytwy dxovoa.) 

Ant. 1192. cai rapov épa—‘ I will not only speak of what I saw.’ 
El. 424, O. C. 1587. 

5. The aorist often denotes the beginning of a state: e.g. éryov 
=‘I came to have,’ Phil. 1420. d@dvarov dperny éoxov. 

6. The use of the aorist in tragic Greek to point emphatically to 
something in the immediate past, where the present would be 
used in most languages, is well known. The momentariness of 
the tense favours this mode of speaking. 

An extension of this use occurs where something present is made 
the subject of inquiry or reflection. Here the principle seems to 
be that what is thought of must have a previous existence; the 
object must exist before it can be thought. (Compare the use of 
4v in such philosophical expressions as 76 ri jv eivat.) 

Ant. 1307. dvénrav dé8e@—‘I am startled with dread.’ — Aj. 
693. eppi& gpwrt, mepeyapys & dvewrdyay—‘ I thrill with desire, and 
flutter with joy. Tr. 499. kai ra pev Oeev | mapéSav—‘ And 
I pass by what relates to the gods.’ Phil. 1289. dmapoo’ ayvod 
Znvos iynorav o€Bas—‘ By Zeus, whose worship is above all, I 
swear, No!’ Ib. 1314. joOnv marépa re rv eudy evdoyotyrad ce—‘ It 
pleases me, that you speak nobly of my sire.’ 

This aorist has a pathetic force in— 

El. 1234, 5. udder’ dpriws, | epntper’, FAOer’, ctdeO obs expijcere. 

The frequent use of the aorist épuv for the present of the substan- 
tive verb follows the same analogy. 

4. The reduplicated future has its proper intensive power in— 
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O.C. 861. &s rotro viv wempd&erac—‘ Know that this shall cer- 
tainly be done forthwith.’ 

8. The substitution of the participle and auxiliary for the active 
verb, is altogether not infrequent in Attic Greek, and is frequent 
in tragedy. Thus Sophocles has— 

Phil. 1219. oreiyav av jv oo— You would have seen me 
going.’ Ib. 459. ééapxotod por | gora:—‘Shall suffice me.’ 
Aj. 588. yi) mpodods jas yévy—Do not desert us.” Phil. 773. 
xreivas yévy— Be the slayer of” Tr. 412. ri more mowidas exes 
—‘ What subtilty have you contrived?’ Ant. 77. dripacac’ 
éye—‘ Hold in disparagement.’ Ib. 469. papa dpdca rvyxavev— 
‘To be acting foolishly.’ EI. 586. alcxuora. .. dpdoa rvyyxavers. 


§ 33. 
B. PECULIARITIES OF COMPOUND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


The peculiarities of the transition phase of language which we 27¢ 
attempting to characterize, are observable also in the syntax 
of compound sentences. The smoothness of the eipopévy dé€ts 
begins to be stirred by reflective fancy, and the phases of con- 
struction which result are not easy to determine with perfect 
accuracy. 

B. 1, Apposition. 

The following forms of Apposition are noticeable, though by no 
means altogether peculiar to Sophocles. (For the simplest form, 
cp. Hadt. vii. 36. Ssexmdoov trdpavow.) 

a. Abstract in apposition to concrete, and véce versa. 

&. The part in apposition to the whole. [Hdt. ii. 42. rovs poevas ., 
7d képas 74 Erepov i) kal dubdrepa imepéxorra. | 

c. Noun in apposition to verb or clause. 

d, Verb or clause in apposition to noun or pronoun. 

e. Apposition of clauses. (Cp. esp. Hdt. iii. 159. rdSe émoinoe... 
érérake, x. 7.2.) 

/. With apparent ellipse of és. 

,a. O.C. 472. kpariipés elow, dvdpds evxetpos téxyn—‘ There are bowls, 
a sample of some good workman’s skill.’ Phil. 35. adrdguddv y’ 
écmopa, Pravporpyod twis | rexvipar’ dvdpds—* A rough wooden 
drinking cup, some bungler’s workmanship.’ El. 685. eloqdde 
Aapmpds, mao Trois éxet o¢f8as— He entered, a distinguished form, 
the worship of all present.’ O.T. 1342. lyr. roy * ddeOpov pée-yav— 
‘The universal pest. El. 301. # maoa @Ad87—‘ He who is utter 
mischief. Phil. 622. O. T. 196, 7. lyr. rov dirdgevor dppov | Opyxcov 
kdvdova. 

8, Ant. 412-14. weevyéres, | éyeprt kway dv8p’ avip emppdbors | xaxoi- 
ow— plural, followed by distribution—‘ We, avoiding, etc., each 
stirring on the other with noisy altercation.” (Cp. Hom. IL 3. 
211. dupa & eCopéva, yepapwrepos fev "Odvaceds.) Phil. 645. 

cC Ant. 44. Oanrew od’, aréppntov 1érkec—! To bury him, a thing pub- 
licly forbidden.’ Ib. 124-26, lyr. dugi ver erdOy | marayos “Apeos 


* 
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avrindho | ducyeipapa Spdkovrt, Aj. 1209. lyr. reyydpevos képas, 
Avypas pwvjpara Tpoias— With locks bedewed, making me mindful 
of sad Troy. = Tr. 961. lyr. xepeiv mpd dépov Néyovow domerdy te 
Gatpa, (Cp. supr. p. 25, 2.) 

. O.C. 787. adda ool 48° gor’, exet | xepas dddorop obpbs évvalov 
dei—‘ But this is thy portion, that my avenging spirit ever dwells 
in yonder region.”  E]. 271. rhy redevraiav UBpw, | rov abropdyrny 
jply ev Koiry marpds, x.t.\.— Their last insolence, that we should 

see the murderer in my father’s couch.’ Ant. 259. Adyou 8 ev 
GAAjrowow eppdbovv xaxol, | Pidak edéyyov idaxa— Reproachful 
words were bandied to and fro, the watchmen accusing each his 
fellow.’ (Cp. Hdt. ii. 133. iva of SudbSexa érea duti é& éréav yevnrat, at 
vixres hpepat mocedpevar.) Phil. 1385, rair’ Lava ynoecde, roiow Atpéws 
| eué Evvdvra waciv— Will ye endure this, that I should be together 
with the sons of Atreus?’? Ib. 1367. & pou Evvdpocas, | mépypov 
mpos otkovs—‘ Do as you have sworn, convey me home.’ Tr. 
1206. oid pw? éxkadei, marep, | povéa yevécOar cal madapvaiov cfGev— 
‘What challenge is this, my father, that I should become thy 
guilty murderer ?’ 
. O.T. 1234. 6 pév rdyeoros rdv Abyov elmeiy re Kab | padetv, réOvne 
Getov *Ioxdorns xdpa—‘To shorten speech and hearing to the 
utmost, Jocasta’s royal head is low.’ Ant. 53. myrnp Kal yun, 
Sidovv éros—‘ Mother and wife, doubly entitled’ Tr. 1136. 
Grav tO xp, Fuapte xpyora popéevyn— This was the whole, she 
erred with good intent.’ 
Tr. 11-13. Porray evapyns tadpos, Bdor’ aiddos | Spdeov Auxrés, dor’ 
dvdpei@ Kvre | Bovmpmpos—‘ Coming oft in proper taurine form; 
at otherwhiles a coiling glistering snake, or else with manly form, 
but bovine face.’ Ib. 70. @act wy Adrpw moveiv— They say he 
toils, a servant.’ Aj. 68, 9. unde cvppopay Béxov | rév avdpa—! Nor 
receive him as your bane.’ (See above, p. 38,1.) Ib. 1182. pa 
yevaixes dvr’ dvipev médas | mapéorar’—‘Be not women instead of 
men, as ye stand by.’ (Cp. Ant. 578. ék 8€ rodde xpi) | yuvaikas 
eva tdode nd dvempéevas—‘ These must henceforth be (treated as) 
women, and not suffered to go loose.’) 


B. 2. EprxecEsIs. 


Epexegesis is frequent in classical Greek, arising partly from 
a fusile condition of language, in which the thought still moves, 
while it is being expressed, and also from a tendency to redund- 
ance, by which symmetry is often sacrificed to fulness and 
clearness. The act of expression tends to suggest some new 
aspect or point of view, which makes a sort of excrescence on the 
original construction, in the shape of an explanatory clause. 
. The most common form is the epexegetic infinitive. [Hdt. i. 
176. tmjWav riv dkpérokw naoay ravryy KaicoOau. | 
El. 542. 4 rav éudv “Addns tw ipepov réxvov | } rev ekelyns &oxe 
Saicacba wréov—‘ Or had death some greater longing for my 
children than for hers to glut him?’ Ib. 21g. lyr. ra d€ rois 
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duvarois | odk epora wAdbcw—' But to contend with power is a 

hopeless strife to engage in’ O.T. 1204. ra viv & dxovew— But 

now to hear of thee, who more forlorn?’ EJ. 364. ép@ ruis 

tuxev, Aj. 2. dpmdoa. Phil. 891, 2. obmi unt. . wdvos . . cvvvaiew, 
The article is sometimes prefixed to this infinitive. 

O.T. 1416, 7. és déov mdpec 68 | Kpéwv, 7d mpdooew kal 74 
Bovdeverv—‘ Creon is here to meet thy need, to act and to advise.’ 
El. 1030. paxpis rd xpivat Taira yd dowrds xpévos—‘ Long is the 
time for that decision, even all the coming time.’ Ib. 1o8o. 

| 76 re pn Brérew éroipa, 

&. Participial epexegesis. 

Ant. 223. rdyous tro | ..Kotgov éEdpas mé8a—' That I come 
breathless with speed, having been fleet of foot.’ Ib. 16. 
ovdey oi8 tméprepov | ott’ edruyodoa paddov ovr’ drapévy—'I know 
nothing further, either of more weal or woe.’ 

For other instances, see B. 5. p. 63. 
c. The following epexegeses are slightly different from the pre- 
ceding. 

O.T. 1425-4. thy. . prdya | aldeio® avaxros HAlov, rodyd’ ayos | 
dxddurrrov otra Serxvivac—‘ Let reverence for our lord the sun forbid 
your showing such an abomination unveiled.’ (See p. 63, (4) ¢.) 
O.C. 362. (yrotoa tiv ony, mot KarotKoins, rpopyy— Searching how 
or where you lived.’ 


§ 34. B. 3. AsynDETON. 


The absence of a conjunction is rare in the dialogue except where 
there is a parenthesis or an apposition of clauses. (P. 57, B. 1. ¢) 
El. 525. marjp yap, ovdév ado ool mpdoxnp’ dei, | os €& euod 
7éOvnxev—‘ For your father, this is always your excuse, died, as 
you say, by my hand.’ Phil. 54-56. rij» @udoxrqrou ce dei | yuxny 
dros. . éxehépers | .. drav a” epara.. | Néyew "AysdAAdws mais—! You 
must inveigle the mind of Philoctetes,—You must say, when he 
asks you,’ etc. Ib. 991. & pioos, ofa xd&avevpicxers éyew" | Beats 
mporeivor, Tous Oeovs yevdeis riéys—‘ O hateful man, what impious 
things you find it in your heart to say! You quote the gods, and 
in doing so make them liars’ Tr. 53, 4. kdue xp) dpdoa 
76 adv | mas mawot pev roooiade, x. T,X. 

Examples of asyndeton occur, however, also in earnest or hurried 
dialogue, and are generally found (1) in commands, (2) in ques- 
tions, (3) in interjectional expressions. 

(t) O.T. 1056. ré 8 évrw’ cine; pndev evrpanis— Why ask of 
whom he spake? Regard it not” El. 986. ddr’, & didn, melo Oye’ 
cupmrdver rarpi, | ovykapy’ aSeAP@, wadoor ek kaxav eye, K.T.d. 

(2) O.T. 1493. tis ofros fora; ris mapappier, téxva, x, 7. X.—! Who 
will be the man? Who will incur the ris‘,’ etc.? Ib. 81, 6. 
Ant. 921-23. molay mape£ehOodca dayudver Stkny ; | rh xpn pe Thy 
Svornvov eis Oeods ere | Brémew ; ri? adday Evupdyov—‘ And yet what 
ordinance of heaven have I transgressed ?—What cause have I, 
unhappy, still to look to heaven? What aid can I invoke?’ 
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(3) O. T. 945-7. & mpdamon’, ody). . | dees; & Oedv parredpara, 
ore’ tovrov xt. Aj. 172. lyr. 9 pd ce Tavpordda Auds “Apress, | 
& peydda aris, & | parep aicytvas euas, | Sppace, «.r.A.—‘ Was it, 
then, cruel Artemis, daughter of Zeus,—O dread report, parent 
of shame to me!—that urged thee,’ etc. Phil. 859. lyr. ddejs 
tmvos ecOnds. 


(4) The following instances are less regular; the abruptness in each 
of them expresses earnestness :— 

O.T. 873. lyr. d8pes gureder répayvor. | WBpis, x.r.A. Ant. 368-72. 
lyr. vépous mapelpwr yOovds | Gedy 7 evopxov Sikav, | timodts’ drodts, | 
8r@ 7d pr kaddv | Eiveore réAas x4pw—‘ While holding firmly by his 
country’s laws and the oath-observing righteousness of Heaven, he 
is high in the city: 4e is nowhere in the city who harbours unright- 
eousness for ends of crime. O.C. 1192. aAN airév’ clot xdrépois 
yovat xaxal..épvoas airdy, «7A. Ib. 163. lyr. perdora®’, drdBabe 
mod | ha KéAevOos eparver, | Kuers, & modvpoy6’ dara; | Adyov et tu’ 
éxets, x. t. A.—‘ Long distance hinders — Hearest, O toilsome 
wanderer? Ifthou hast any word...’ Phil. 631. od Oaccoy «7A. 


§ 35. B. 4. ATTRACTION. 


Attraction is the grammatical name for a very general tendency in 
Greek to draw words into apparent construction with the nearest 
word. In constructions mpés 76 onawédpevov the meaning takes the 
place of grammatical analogy; in Attraction the meaning and the 
grammatical analogy both give way to mere contiguity. A new 
analogy is thus created, and is sanctioned by use. 

a. The simplest mode of attraction is where the relative assumes 

the case of the antecedent. 

EL. 177. lyr. pn@ ois éyOaipes | imepdybeo, 

This happens even where the case of the relative without the attrac- 

tion would be other than the accusative, as in— 

Ant. 546. dpi Oryes rood ceavtijs; i.e. radra, Sv py “Olyes. 

So with the relative adverb. 

Tr. 701. &k d€ yas, 6Oev | mpovcert’ (= oF mpotxerro). 

Where the antecedent is omitted, the preposition is sometimes 

added to the case. 

O. C. 334. iv Srep efyov= tv rotre, dumep eixov. Tb. 625, &v 
oiow npEdunv=ev Trovrors, ois npEduny. 

The converse is also frequent, where the antecedent is assimilated 

to the relative, or taken into the dependent clause. 

Tr. 283. rdode 8 domep eioopas. O. C. 1150. Adyos 8 bs eymén- 
roxey dprias euol.. cupBarod yrounyv—‘ But give us your thought 
ona matter that has just fallen in my way.’ Tr. 225. ovdé p 
3uparos | *ppoupav mapnrGe, rdvde pr Aevooew ordékov—‘ Nor hath it 
passed my eye’s strict watch, that I should fail to see this band. 
Sc. 83 6 arddos mappdOev, (Gore) pn Aevocew aditdv. 
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A marked example of this inverse attraction occurs in— 

O. C. 1224. lyr. Bivar xeidev dbev mep Het, i. €. Keioe, Bev, 

8, The subject of an infinitive is often drawn into agreement with a 
preceding dative. 

Tr. 92. Kal yap torépp 76 y' eb | mpdooew. 

An extension of this analogy to the genitive probably accounts for 
the construction of the participle in— 

Phil. 1140-2. dvdpds roe rd pév ed Sixasoy etmeiv’ | eimdvtos b€ pi} 
Pbovepav | Soa yhoooas ddivav—‘To give full utterance to (76 
eimeiv) a just sentiment (dicavov) becomes a man, but not in utter- 
ing it to thrust forth venom from an envious tongue.’ 


c. Attraction sometimes occurs in hypothetical and other co- 
ordinate clauses besides the relative. 

Aj. 488. elrep twos o8évovros— Strong if any were so.’ O. C. 
434, obévovoay.. ci tw’ “ENAddos. El. 3149. Tod Kaoeyyyrou ti dys; 
HEovros, } péNovtos; i.e. FEovra }} péAdovra, Aj. 1415. TO mdvt’ 
ayab@, | coidevi ro Agovt Ovardv—' To him who was good every 
way, no one of mortals better’ O.C. 870. (cé Son Biov) ro 
ovroy oiov Kaye ynpdvat (eye is assimilated to aé.) Tr. 683, xarkis 
bras Svovurrov ék Sédtov ypapny— Like writing on a brazen tablet, 
hard to erase:’ (xadxq ev 8éT@ ypadny was the first thought, but has 
been drawn into construction with dvevrrov.) 

It is part of the same tendency when, as often happens in similes, 
the thing compared is expressed in terms suggested by the com- 
parison; e.g. 

Tr. 31-3. obs xeivds wore, | yitns Sas dpovpay krorov AaBdy, | 
oretpwor pdvoy mpoceide ka€apav drag. Ib. 537, 8. 

The principle of attraction might be extended so as to embrace all 
cases in which constructions are determined, not by strict logical 
or grammatical considerations, but by superficial associations 
(hypallage, etc.). Thus in Aj. 114. répus Fde cor 7d Spar, ide 
should have been &ée, but is ‘attracted’ to the nearest word. 
In O. T. 1376. (réxvov bis) Bracrotca=Adaordvrav, And in 
Phil. 630. Sci€a: veds dyovra, the more exact construction would 
have been om? depending on éyovra, but dei~ae having come first, 
veds= ek veds (supr. p. 10) in construction with deigae is preferred, 
ie. deifae ék veds dyovra émi vnt. So an answer often follows the 
structure of the preceding speech though another construction 


would be more logical. Instances of this will be pointed out in 
the notes. 


§ 36. B. 5. Moons or Vzrss. 


The uses of moods were tolerably fixed before the age of Sopho- 


cles. Still there are some peculiarities and deflections from common 
usage which deserve to be noticed. 


a, By the analogy of the well-known use-efthe _past-tenses of the 
indicative with wa, as, gms to express a purpose, which is either 
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in its nature impossible or contrary to fact, the same tenses 
appear, in two cases, to be employed in expressing with pj a 
negative wish applied to past time. 

O. C. 539-41. eSeEauny | Spor, 6 por’ éyd rudaxdpdios | emapé- 
Anoa wédeos eeAéoba—‘ A gift, which would that hapless I had 
not benefited the city so as to receive from her.’ 

Here the place of the relative conjunction és or dws is supplied by 
the relative 6, and the unusual construction is perhaps assisted by 
an echo or ‘harmonic’ from érapéAnoa suggesting opedov. 

O. C.1713. io, ph yas emi Eévas Oaveiv expnfes—' Ah! would 
that thou hadst not desired to die on foreign soil.’ Here the 
interjection takes the place of an introductory particle; and the 
harshness is again softened by the sound of éypnfes suggesting 
éxpqv oe. In both places py is very emphatic. (Cp. Aesch. Choeph. 
363 foll. und’ id Tpwias . . réOavpar). 

8. The subjunctive is used as a mild imperative, or to express a 
wish, not only in the rst person, but also in the 2nd and 3rd. 

Phil. 300. pépe,.. padys. Ib. 1092. ei aidépos dv | mroxades... 
ehooi pe. : 

Here the mood is changed from «ie €dotev to a sort of imperative. 

O. C.174. pip dir dducndd. = Tr. 802. pn abrod Oavo, 

The deliberative subjunctive is also used in the 3rd person, but in 
a case where the rst person is implied— 

Aj. 403. mot tus ody pvyy ; 

y.| The tendency to refinement and indirect expression leads occa- 
sionally to unexpected uses of the optative mood. 

a.~In relative clauses. 

(1) To express a general case, more indefinitely than with the sub- 
junctive and dy, 

O. T. 314. ag? dy | exo re kai Sivarro— With such means as 
he has within his power.’ Ib. 979. érws divacrd ris—‘ As best 
one may.’ Ant. 666. vy méds orjoee—‘ Whomsoever the city 
at any time appoints.’ Tr. 93. émei mi@ovro— When one has 
heard the truth” Ib. 115. lyr. dor’.... ido. [Cp. Hdt. i. 32. 
el ph of tixn émiorocro. | 

(2) Giving a slight expression of uncertainty. 

O. C. 799. ef reproiueba—‘ If we might but be content.’ Phil. 
529. dro 7 évOevde BovdoiperOa metv— And to whatever may be 
our desired haven.’ 

(3) Expressing a remote purpose, with os. (Cp. Hdt. ii. 93. tva 54 
py Gpdprovev.) 

O. C. 11. (orqody pe). . ds mOoipeba— That we might learn.’ 

Here the preceding imperative hypothetically expressed (Bdxnow 
el twa Bdéres, k.r.d.), is equivalent to a wish; and the optative 
marks the uncertainty of the blind wanderer, who knows not if 
there be a place to sit, or whether, if seated, he will be able to 
learn where he is. 
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El. 1226. és ra rotn’ %yous dei —‘ That you might hold me 
evermore.’ 

Here the optative is occasioned by the strain of reflection to which 
the aorists efSes and émarpuvay, infr. 1264, are also due. (See above, 
P. 58, § 32,6.) Similarly with the relative & ad in O.C. 189, go, 
the optative gives a turn of remoteness to the expression ; i’ dy 
evoeBias, «7.4. —‘ To where we might tread without impiety, and 
might speak and hear.’ 


8. (1) The potential and inferential uses of the optative in main 
clauses without dy are rare, but certainly exist. See above, p. 45 3. 


Potential. Ant, 604, 5. tls dvdpay | imepBacia xardoxo. (Cp. Pind. 
Ol. 3, 45+) 

Inferential. Aj. 921. as datos, ef Bain, pro.  O. T. 937. fdor0 
per, was 8 ov dv; doydddos 8 ics. (Cp. IL iv. 18, 19. Pind. Ol. 
II, 21. 

(2) The ee in a relative clause=‘ might be thought likely 
to’ :— 

O. C. 1172. dv y’ eyo Weéat mr. (Cp. Thuc. iii. 84. érdoa.. 
Spdcesay.) 

And in parenthesis of oratio obliqua. 

Phil. 617. otowro pev pddio6’, éxovotov aBdv—‘ Most probably, 
as he said that he thought, obtaining him by his consent.’ (Cp. 
Plat. Rep. B. ii. p. 360 B. as dd€eev.) 


(4) The following special uses of the infinitive deserve notice, 
besides the general epexegetic use mentioned above (p. 53), in 
which the infinitive may be regarded as an accusative in appo- 
sition to part of the sentence. 


a, Expressing direct tendency or result. 

Tr. 855. émépode mdbos oixricax—‘ There came a calamity for 
our pity” O.C. 12. pavédvew yap jxoper—‘ For we are come to 
a point where we must learn.” Aj. 535. "@vAaga roird y dprécat 
—‘I have kept watch so far as to secure that.’ Tb. 869. 
kovdels *epiorarai pe cvppabeiv réros—‘And no spot bids me halt, 
that I may share its secret.” Ib. 673. (ééiorara: . .) ry Nevkorag 
héyyos tuépa pdréyew—' For Day’s white horses to advance his 
fire’ O.C. 790. tocodrov, evOaveiv pdvov. Phil. 1034. jv oo 
mpdpacis ékBareiv éué—‘ Was your pretext for casting me forth.’ 
Ib. 891. obmi wnt... mévos... cuvvaiew. Ant. 523. cupdirelv epuy 
—‘My nature is to take part in loving.’ Phil. 88. épuv.. mpdooew. 


6. Hence expressing possibility, nature, quality, desert. 
Phil. 854. pdda roe dopa muwois éndeiv 1dby (sc. gor, ag in 
jy ieiv, K.7.A.) Tr. 694. dppactor, déipBrnrov dvOpdne pabeiv— 
Beyond human thought to guess of” 0. T. 1293. 7d yap 
voonpa peigov i pépew. El, 401, ravr’ dori réan mpos xaxav emai 
véoat, i.€. oia dv xakds tis érawéoeev, O.C, 144. od mayv poipas 
evdayovicat | mpwrys, i.e. ofov dy ms -ev8arpovioecev—* Not quite 
estas to be felicitated on the highest fortune.’ (See note i 
060. 
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c. Expressing prevention or defect (the same use as the preceding 
with an implied negative). 

Phil. 1407. cipéo meddgew. Tb. 836. pévopev mpdocew, i.e. rd 
py mpdooer, O.C. 335. of 8 adOdpayioe ot veavias rovelv—! What 
has become of them for this service?’ i.e. Where are they that 
they fail in this service? 


d. In confused or imperfect constructions. 


O. C. 1211, 12. lyr. darts rod mdéovos pépous | xpyger. . Chew, 
where (wew is added in a secondary construction with ypte. 
Ant. 1173. airioe Oaveiv, i.e. G£toe Oaveiv, atrioe dvres. Aj. 1322. 
ovyyropny exo . . cupBadreiv enn xakd. Phil. 47. €dorro.. . AaBeiv. 


e. Infinitive for imperative, Phil. 1080. épyacéa. (Cp. especially 
Thue. v. 9. od 8€. . dvoigas émexdeiv.) 


a (5) Uses of the Participle. 


a, Pleonastic, introduced by an afterthought. (Supr. p. 58, 4. Cp. 
Hdt. viii. 107. wocéew . . meupdpevov.) 


El. 47. dyyedre 8 dpxm mpoorbets—‘And declare with the 
, addition of an oath.” 0. C. 1406. rd oxAnpa marpos Kdvere *radr 
dpwpevov— Ye hear these harsh words of my father in cursing 
me. Ib. 1321, 2. émadvupos . . NoxevOeis. (See above, p. 38, y-) 


é. Emphatic, expressing in a condensed form what might be ex- 
' panded in a clause. 

O. T. 863. lyr. ef poe Evvetn épovte potpa—‘ While I bear,’ i. e. 

So as continually to bear. Ib. 1184. lyr. (aoas, i.e. éws dv Che. 

Ant. 1156. ordvra(?). O.'C. 1110. mavdOdwos Oavay dy einy, i.e. ef 

Odvot, FE]. 1079. lyr. (Homeric) ré re py Bdéwew éroipa | diddpav 


édova’ "Epwiy, i. e. emedv €An. Aj. 930. mavvuya kai haébovra, i. e. 
év pdet=pel? qpépavy, Tr. 1242. dn’ etvacdévros . . kaxov=drd Tod 
eivacOqvae 7d Kaxdv. Phil. 590. mowod Aéyau, i.e. edy pdvoy deyns. 


O. C. 1038. yopav dreider, i.e. day pdvov yopys. O. T. 447. eimav 
Grey, i.e. émetdav ciro. 
c. In a few cases of ellipse the participle seems to take the place 
of the finite verb. See below, p. 71, § 39, @ I. 
Aj. 886. ef mob mrafdpevov Aetooar. O. C. 590. «-Odovra (?), 
Tr. 1214. dcov y dv adrés ph woriupator yepoiv.  O.C. 654. dpa 
pe Aetnwyv— Beware in leaving me. Phil. 912. Aurav perv od 
eyowye. 
These instances, however, are not enough to support the MS. read- 
ing in— 
O. T. 1326. doris ob Chdw (or ev Gpro*) rodurdy kal rixas tém- 
Brérav. (Qu. mpdobev ev yo moduray Kai rixais émiphéyov ?) 


d. For the abstract use of the neuter participle, see above p. 51, 
§ 30, 4 
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B. 6, ANACOLUTHA. 


a, The construction mpds 76 onuauwduevov, where a word or clause is 
placed in agreement not with the form of expression, but with 
that which has been signified or implied, is not so much a mode 
of construction as an explanation of various modes, including 
several of those which have been described (A. 1, 3, B. 1, 2, 5). 
Instances not falling under any of the foregoing heads are— 

O. T. 267. 7G AaPdaxeio madi Tlodvdmpou re, as if AaPddxov 
had preceded. Tr. 260. rhv Etpureiay, révde yap (sc. rév Evpuroy) 
perairov, (Cp. Plat. Theaet. 168, A. B. duri.. prrordhov pucoivras 
rovro 76 mpaypa.) Phil. ror1. adyewas pepo | ois. . eEnwaprer. (The 
dative as after ddyuyduevos.) Ib, 1191. lyr. ri peovres dddoxdr@ | 
yropna tev mdpos av mpotawes (=Ti Kedevers uas epdew GAA. yy.) 
Tr. 1275. Actrou pndé ot, mapOé’, dm’ ocikav: (Erov dn’ oikay.) 
Ant. 1001. dyvar’ drovw Pédyyor dpvidwr, kak | xAdforras oicrpo 
kat BeBapBapopevm.  O. T. 1155. Svorqvos, dvri rod; ti mpooxpntov 
pabeiy; Aj. 1050. M. Soxodvr’ eyol, Soxoivra & bs xpaiver orparod, 
T. ovkovv dy eiros Hutu airtay mpobcis; Phil. 64. dAN adr’ ’Odvecet 


mapédocav’ éyav, KT, 


B. The term mpos 7d onpawdpuevov might be extended so as to embrace 
most forms of anacoluthon: but it is convenient to distinguish 
the following :— 


1. Changes of construction. 


a. The positive notion elicited from the negative. 

O. T. 817-19. 6 pi) Eévov ZEeore pnd doray twa | Sdpous déxeoOa.. 
dOciv 8 do olkwv (sc. dei implied in py e£eore). El. 71, 2. xat 
ph p arisov rio® droareiAnre yas, | GAN dpxémAouroy (sc. &v yj xabi- 
atare), Ant. 1064-7. GAN’ ed yé Toe KdricOe pi) wodAods Ere | Tpdxous 

. Ter, | &v oloe Tv cay adtds ek GmAdyyvev eva. . dvriBobs eve. 
Here there is a confusion of the two meanings, yi moAdols.. 
Tehov, mpiv, and mpiv woddovs Tere, avridarav. 

Conversely, an implied negative is made explicit. (Cp. Hadt. ii. 91. 
hebyovor xpaobar .. pndé, K.r.d., iv. 76. Eevmxoioe vopaiowse | xpaoGat 
etyouot.... py te ye dv Gddav, “EAAnucoiot bé Kal Feeora. 

El. 11247. és o& dm’ Aridwv | ody dvmep é&émepmov, cicede&duny— 
‘How differently from my hopes,’ and, ‘With what different 
hopes.’ The change is assisted by a confusion of the two 
meanings of dad, 


6, The change (which occurs in all Greek writers) from a more 
dependent to a less dependent construction, from the infinitive 
or participle to the finite verb, from the participle to the infinitive, 
from the optative or subjunctive to the indicative, etc. (IL. iii, 
80. ioiciv re rervokduevor, Adeoor 7° %Baddov; Hdt. i. 77. ev vd@ Exov.« 
évévoro. Ib. ii. 116. as danvetyOn . . rh Te GAD d} mAaCSuevos, kat 
s..dmixero, Ib. iii, 74. avrol pev pdpevor .. xeivov & exédevoy. Ib. 
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iv. 148. Skas pire pdvos yéonra, adrdés re tmedéxero. Plat. Soph. 
230 C. vopifovres yap . . dievoyOnoar.] A few examples of this 
idiom will be sufficient here. 

El. 190-2. lyr. dde per | detxet odv ood | kevais & dudicraya 
tparé(as. Ant. 234. col, cel 7d pndev éepd, dpdow & buos (where 
Gpdow with d€ in apodosi is substituted for ppdowv). Tr. 676, 
4. todr’ nhdvora, SidBopov mpds oddevds | tay Sov, adr’ edeordv 
e€ abrod péive, Phil. 51, 2. yevvaioy eivat, py pdvov Th oo- 
part, | GA’. . imoupyeiv. (Here the regular construction would be 
brovpyoy in subordination to yevvaiov eivat.) 

The converse change (from a less to a more subordinate con- 
struction) appears in— 

Phil. 696-700. lyr. doris .. karevvdcerey . . popBddos ek Te yas édeiv 
—‘No one to soothe his bleeding wound with healing herbs or to 
take them from the nourishing earth.’ 


c. From dative to accusative— 
El. 479. lyr. tmeori por Opdoos, | ddumvdav eddvoveay | dpriws dvet- 
pare. 
d. Change of subject. (Cp. Eur. Ion 1314, 5. rods pev yap ddikous 
Bopsy ody ilew éxpiv | GAN e&edavvew.) 
Ant. 120-2. lyr. apiv. . mAqoOjval re Kal orepdvapa mipyov | mev- 
kdev? "“Hpaarov Aciv, Aj. 549. bet madodapveiv ka£opowotcba piow. 
This happens even where the construction is subordinate; Aj. 
1325. ti yap © Spacey Sore kat BAdByv Exew ; 
A similar inversion of the point of view may account for— 
O. T. 1463, 4. aly otroé iu xeapis éordOn Bopas | rpdmet’ dvev 
rovd’ dvdpds (sc. Bopay exew). 
e. From definite to indefinite. Tr. 250, 1. rod Adyou . . érov. 

SJ. pare followed by é O.C. 421-3. dAN oi Geol ot pyre THY Tempo- 
pérmy | ep xaracBécesar, ev 3 eyo rédos | adroiy yévorro, xr.A. = Tr. 
143. par’ éexpddors mabodca, viv 8 dmeipos el, 

re. by #, Tr. 445-7. ronar dvdpt....  THde TH yuvarei, 

4.. by «ai (doubtful). O.T.539. 4..tkovx. (But *4 ov is read.) 

pév.. by re, Phil. 1424-28. mparov pev. .mavoe., . dperh te. . exxpibeis 

. . Lidpw pév.. vorgueis . . répoets te Tpotav. 


Introduction of re. .7e after a sentence is begun. Phil. T41U, 2. 
gddoxev 8 addjy rHv “Hpakdéous | dkoy te KAvew, Aevooew T dyer, 
O. C. 551-4. moddGv dxovwr & Te rH mapos xpdrg, «rr. O.T. 78. 

g. Change from singular to plural. (See above, p. 31, 3.) 

Ant. 707-9. doris yap . . odroe SiamrvyOévres SPHOnoay Kevoi. Tr. 
544-9. dpe yap Any Thy per Zprovoay mpdow | rhv dé pbivovcav’ av 
adaprdtew pret | dpOarpos dvbos, rav 8 brexrpéres 10da, 

2. Zeugma, where the expressed predicate is adapted only to the 
nearer subject. 
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O. T. 1135-7. 6 pév dimdoior roypvios eyo & evi | émAnolafov Ode 
ravOpi tpeis ddous | e& fipos eis dpxrotpov éxpnvous xpdvors. El. 435, 6. 
AN 4 avoaiow 4} Babvoxadei dver | kpvpov uv. Tr. 560. prodod mépeve 
xepolv, otre mopmipos | komas épécowr, odre haiheow veos. EI. 710. 
KAnpos Sxndav Kal xaréorncay Sidpovs, where kAjpots emprav Kal= 
kdjpous mdavres. Ib. 726, redodvres exrov EBdoudv x’ 43n dpdpov, 
i.e. and now running the seventh (rpéyovres). 


3. The construction is disturbed by the intervention of a fresh 
thought. 

O. C. 1649, 50. rév dvdpa, roy pev odSapod mapédvr’ rt, | dvaxra 8 
airév. (Cp. IL iii, 103,.Od. v. 265, 6.) Phil. 390. uot & épotos 
kat Oeois ein iros. EI. 1364. rots yap ev péo@ déyous, | modAal 
kukhoovrae vires Hucpae T toas | at radra cor deiEovow, "Hrexrpa, ahi 
—‘Since, for what comes between to tell of, many rolling days, 
and nights equal to them, shall clearly declare all this to thee.’ 
So in Ant. 31. cou, | xduol, Aéyw yap kaye. See below, p. 78, «. 


4. A pure anacoluthon, which can only be accounted for by an 
abrupt transition of agitated feeling, or an interruption by a 
different speaker, occurs in— 

Tr. 881-4. ris Oupds,—i tives | vdcroe ;—rdv®? aixpav | Bédcos kaxod 
Evveine ; 


B. 7. Douste anp FEEBLe ConsTRUucTIONS. 


In the analysis of a Greek sentence, it is often difficult to determine 
with which of two words or clauses some word or clause is to be 
joined, and the true solution sometimes is that it has a con- 
nection with both, being joined with one in a primary, and with 
the other in a secondary construction. This is a general pheno- 
menon, the observation of which is especially important in the 
more minute study of Sophocles. The poet or speaker has two 
constructions or rather analogies in his mind, and instead. of 
deciding upon one or other of them, as would be done bya writer 
of a grammatical age, he fuses both together or allows the expres- 
sion to shift from one to the other. The well-known ofc és oin- 
cov; (O.T. 543), (aconversational idiom not confined to Sophocles), 
oic® as .. py oadrgs; (O.C. 75), are phrases obviously requiring 
some such explanation, viz. as a confusion of moijoov and oiod 
és moumoes, etc. The tendency is one which prevails widely in 
the Greek of this period, and has a proportionate effect on the 
subtle language of Sophocles. 


1. Ambiguous construction of single words. 
O.T. 792. arAnroy dvOpdrovor Sprdco’ Spay. spay is epexegetic 
(1) of drcoous (2) Of arAnrov. Ib. 1117, 18. Aaiov yap iv | 
eiep tts Gos miaTds Gs voueds dvip. Here Aaiov is first put abso- 
lutely with the ellipse of dcddos, but is also connected with vopeds 
dyjp, which supplies the place of 800dos, though primarily joined 
to morés by as. Ant. 995. éx@ memovOds paprupeiv dvpowpa (dvnoupa 
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after mem. and papr.) Ib, 1057. Gp’ ofoOa rayods dvras dv héyns Neyor; 
(rayovs (1) after Aéyov, but (2) connected also with oir6a, whence 
the participle dvras). Tr. 4, 5. éyd dé roy eudv.. 2Eou8 Zyouea dvorv- 
XW Te, KA, Tb. 164. xpévoy mpordéas os tpiunvov jvixa. . dein 
Kiviavowos BeBas. ypdvov (1) after mpordéas, but (2) to be resumed 
with dein, The construction is then (3) changed to énavotos. 
Phil. 154. lyr. 7d -ydp pou padeiv ov dmoxatpiov. 7d is (t) subj. of 
droxaipwoy (the inf. being epexegetic), or (2) object of pabeiv; i.e. 
the construction is ambiguous between 1é yap ov« éorw dmoxalpisy 
pot pabeiv, and otk eorw daoxaipidy por padeiv rd, Aj. 2. meipdy tov’ 
exOpav dprdcat Onpopevov— Hunting for some adventure, to snatch 
some attempt upon thy foes.’ seipay after (1) dpm., and (2) Onp. 
dprdca (1) governed by @npapevor, (2) epexegetic of meipav Onpa- 
pevov. Ib. 345. ray’ dv tw’ aided xan’ euol Breas AdBor. em’ époi 
is strictly to be construed with aiéé AdBo, but also suggests eds 
évé in construction with Bras: i.e. Breas eis eu aid AdBou ex” 
époi. Ib. 792, 3. Atavros & éru.. od Oapo wépe: i.e. at once oida 
Alavros (mépr) and ot apo Alavros mépu:—the slight harshness of 
the ellipse in the first construction is softened by méps, which was 
necessary to the second. Phil. 380. kai ratr’ émedy Kai déyes 
Opacvoropay | od pn mor els rv Sxdpov exmdevons exov. (radra 
probably in construction, in different senses, with Aéyes and ¢yor : 
i.e. ratra is supplied as the object of Aéyes by an echo from kai 
tabr’..zyav.) O.C. 1551, 2. épme rév redevraiov Biov | kpiyrov map’ 
"Aldyv: (i.e. gota map “Ady xpiov map’ “Aiby.) Aj. 659. yatas 
dpitas vba ph ris Bera. ‘yaias is first a vague genitive of place 
(‘in earth’), but is afterwards helped by é6a, which supplies a 
partial construction. El. 1070. lyr. ra pev ek Sdpov vocei, | ra de 
mpos Téxvev Surry PvdAores oikér éfvcovra, Ta dé mw. Tr. is at first the 
subject of the sentence, but is thrown out of construction by the 
expansion. Aj. 805. of & éomépous dyxdvas, of 8 dvrqhious | (yreir’ 
idvres dv8pds ¢éodov xaxqv. Here the construction is made more 
definite by the addition of idvres, which is not distinctly thought 
of at first. 


In many cases an unusual construction is softened or assisted by 
the suggestion of another construction. 

O. T. 175. lyr. @dov & ay GAo mpooidors. Phil. 144. lyr. eoxa- 
tiais | mpoordeiv, El. 1154-6. fs euot od modddkis | pryuas da9pa 
mpoimepmes ds avotpevos | tys@pds adtds. Ant. 489, 90. icop | 
raridpat rovde Bovdedoat tapov. See notes 7 locas. 


2. Confusion of two constructions. ae Hat. vii. 8. § 4. ev qperépov, 
ib. iii. 104. péxpis ob dyopas Siaddoros |. 

O. C. 385. ds euod Oeods | Spav rw’? &ew—' That the gods will 
take any care for me. Tr. 1238. dujp 88, ds eouxer, od vépew 
épol | POivovre poipav. Confusion of Zotkey od vepery and as Zoukev, ob 
véener. O. T. 543. 0808 ds rolncov; OO. C. 75. otc6’, & ge, as 
viv py oars; El. 525. marnp yap, ovdév dddo coi mpsaxnp act, | as 
é& dyod réOvnxev. Tr. 672. olov iy ppdow, | yuvaixes, bpiy Gad 
dvédmuoroy pabeiv,  (oiov jv dpdow iviv and oilov ipds padeiv. ) 

F 2 
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Tb. 699. popf pddior’ elxaordv, Sore mplovos | ekBpadpar’ dv Bdépecas 
& rou Eddov (spuoiov, ds BX. dv: elxaoroy ois éxBpdpacw), Ant. 
520. GAN ody 5 xpnotds Te KaKG Aaxelv ios. (ios haxeiy = 
Oixatos Aayelv ivov), Ib. 21, 2. od yap tdpov vady Td KaoLyviTo 
Kpéoy | Tov pev mpoticas tov & dripdoas €xet ; Here rddov 
adheres more closely to drizdcas than to mporioas, which 
is introduced 8: péoov. Tr. 394. os €pmovros cioopas éyod 
—‘Since you see I am going.’ Phil. 46. padAov dy | ours 
p 4 rots mdyras *Apyelous AaBeiv. Here €doro is intermediate 
between the two meanings of ‘choose,’ and ‘take for a prey.’ 
(For the latter cp. O. T. 887. lyr. xaxd mv €douro poipa.) Aj. 
176. lyr. dxdprorov xdpw, where xdpw does double duty=xdow 
dxaprerov xapiros. In Phil. 1032, 3. mas Gevis evéecd’, euoi | 
mevcavtos, aidew pd; was omévdew ert; Oeois is connected both 
with etéer0e (‘will profess’) and at@ew, «7A. 


B. 8. Pararaxis. 


While the subordination of sentences becomes more exact and 
complex, there remains, in Greek of all periods, a form of 
sentence, in which a notion essentially subordinate is coordinated 
with the main predication. A familiar example occurs in the 
New Testament, where the idiom is retained in the English 
Authorised Version: ‘But God be thanked, that ye were the 
servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart that form of 
doctrine which was delivered you.’ Rom. vi. 17; cp. Matt. xi. 25. 
A parallel instance may also be quoted from Shak., Jul. Caes. i. 3: 
‘Let it be who it is, for Romans now | Have thews and sinews 
like their ancestors; | But, woe the while, our fathers’ minds are 
dead.’ Cp. esp. Il. 1. 182 ff. ds ev dpaipetrar Xpvanida BoiBos ’Amdr- 
Rov, THY pev.. wea, ey dé «K yw Bponida, «7A. Plat. Rep. i. 
Pp. 367 H, kai éym drotoas del pév 59 .. ydpny, drap ody Kal rére .. 
HoOnv, K.7.d. . 

This is used by Sophocles to give additional point— 

O. T. 413. od kai SédopKas, Kod Brérers iv ef kakod. Ib. 419. Bre- 
movra viv péev bp’, evra O€ oxdrov, Ant. 21, 2. Ib. 1111, 2. eyo 
8’, éredy b6£a Hd ereorpadn, | aités r dyoa Kal mapay éxdvoopat. 
Tr. 54, 5. was maiot pev. . mAnOvdets, drap | .. od méumets rd; Phil. 
519, 21. dpa... pa viv pev. . Gray de. . rér’ veel? ards, K.TA 

The idiom known as ‘ 8¢ 2” apodost’ is akin to this. 


§ 37. C. RHETORICAL FIGURES. 


Under this head are included those modes of expression which, 
though capable of being generally described, do not fall under any 
rule of syntax, and belong rather to the province of rhetoric.than to 
that of grammar. In these the individual genius of an author is more 
apparent than in peculiarities of syntax, although both alike may 
be ascribed to general influences. 
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C. 1, Oxymoron AND QUASI-OXYMORON. 


The love of contrast and antithesis, which is part of the hyper- 
logical tendency of the Greek of this period, gives rise to minute 
oppositions and parallelisms of words which sometimes add little 
to the expression: as for instance in Kddyou rod mddat véa tpopi 
(O. T. 1): xaxdy xaxds (Ib. 248): orvyepdy orvyepas (Phil. 166): 6u- 
THpa KawW@ Ratvov év memAdpare (Tr. 613): dords eis dorods reo (O. T. 
222): véa vedOev (O. C. 1447): véos véw Edv pdpo (Ant. 1266): adry 
mpos abris (O. T. 1237): && dds duadq (Tr. 619): tas otoas ré 
pou | kal tas dmotcas éAmidas (El. 305, 6): cupmecdy pdvos pdvois 
(Aj. 467): Odpoos .. répBous mép: (El. 412): dpiorov marpas aloyioros 
yeyos (Phil. 1284). 

[Cp. Hat. iv. 53. xaOapds mapa Oodepoicn. | 

To a similar fondness for comparisons and distinctions is attribut- 
able the use of rpiros in such expressions as kal 7d yevvaiov rpirov 
(O. C. 8): ef kat rpir’ éori, ‘Be it second or third, (O. T. 283): 
and of 8etvrepov, in— 

O. C. 325, 6. as tpas podis | ebpodca dumf Sevrepoy pdris Bdérw. 

Hence also the specially Greek figure of Oxymoron. Some 
wrongness or other strangeness is expressed through a contra- 
diction in terms, in which qualities seemingly opposite are 
combined. (Hdt. iii. 147. pepynpévos éredavOdvero.) 


a. The Aeschylean use of this figure is simple and rugged. 


¢ 


Prom. 904. dmddepos b8e y 6 médepos dopa mépysos—‘ A war 
not to be warred, plenteous in want of means.’ Choeph. 42. 
toidvde xdpww axdpitoy ddrporov kaxay—‘'To do such unblest grace 
for the averting of ill.’ 

But in Sophocles this, like all else, is more subtly adapted to the 
expression of feeling. 

O.T. 1214. ducdger rév &yapov yduov mddat | rexvodvra Kal rexvov- 
pevov—‘ Condemns thee of long while being at once begetter and 
begotten in that horror of an unholy marriage.’ El. 1154. 
parnp apnrop. O.C. 1549. & has adpeyyés— Light, of which I 
see no ray. Aj. 394, 5. lyr. id oxdros, euov pdos" | epeBos & haevvd- 
tarov as euot. El. 492. lyr. ddexrp’ dvupda yap eneBa. . ydpov dpd- 
Ajpad’ ofow od Oéus—‘ For there came, between those who had 
no lawful right, eager fruition of nuptials unhallowed and un- 
blest.’ Phil. 534. dovcoy eicoixnow—‘ My houseless habitation.’ 

The nearest approach to the simplicity of Aeschylus or Herodotus 
is in the words of the chorus in— 

Phil. 848. dnvos dumvos detovev. 

[‘ Oxymora’ are frequent in English poetry. Shakspeare, K. John 
iii. 1. ‘When law can do no right, | Let it be lawful that law 
bar no wrong;’ ib. ‘ All form is formless, order orderless,’ &c.; 
ib. ‘The better act of purposes mistook | Is to mistake again; 
though indirect, | Yet indirection thereby grows direct,’ and the 
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whole speech : Ib. iii. 4, ‘Thou odoriferous stench, sound rotten- 
ness,’ etc. Shelley, Prom. Unbound, i. 1, ‘Have its deaf waves 
not heard my agony?’| 
é. In other instances the contradiction is less obvious, and depends 
upon some opposition of thought. ; 
Ant. 74. éora ravoupynoac’—‘ Having perpetrated a holy crime.’ 
Ib. 231. cyodg rayis(?) .. 68ds Bpaxeia yéyverar paxpd—‘ I hastened 
without making speed, and so a short journey is made long.’ 
Tr. 874. BéBnke Andveipa. . €& dxwnrov modés. O. T. 190. lyr.” Apea 
. bs viv &yadkos doridSov, K7.A. Tr. 1052. thavrdv dupiPrnorpov— 
‘A net, which is no net, but a web.’ 


_ ¢. Even further removed from the simple oxymoron, but still 

“ hingeing on the same principle of verbal contrast, are a kind 

of paradoxical expressions, in which a contradiction is hinted 

but not prominently brought out. These may be termed quasi- 
oxymora, and are often equivalent to a mere negative. 

Aj. 176. lyr. revos vixas dxdprerov x4pw—In return for some vic- 
tory bringing no return.’ Phil. 1149. lyr. guya p’ otk & da’ addlor | 
nedare—‘ No longer will ye approach me with flight,’ i. e. ye will 
approach me and not fly. El. 630. od8’ tm’ edpjuov Bons—‘ Not 
even with your noise silent,’ i.e. with silence from your noise. 
O. C. 1575. év xabapé Bava... 7 &évg—' To move in a clear 
space for the stranger,’ i.e. to leave the way clear for him: 
(ut eumodav Bava rt. &.). Aj. 640. éxrds duskei— Knows them 
from outside, i.e. they are gone from him. (Cp. médppwbev 
dord¢ec6a in Eur. Hippol. 102 and Plato Rep. 6. 499 A.) O.T. 
287. év dpyois ob8€é rotr’ éempagdunv. O. C. 185. lyr. 6 re Kal wdnus | 
terpopev apirov, O, T. 422. dv Sduots dvoppoy eioémdevoas edmdoias 
tuxov. Phil. 1153. dvéSyv épvxera, 

This kind of expression is peculiarly Sophoclean. 
‘Under this head may also be included such paradoxical threats 
as— 

O. T. 1273. GaN év oxét@ 7d Roundy... dpoiaro, Ant. 310. W 
ciddres 76 xépdos bev olaréoy | rd Noumdy dpmagyre. 


§ 38. C. 2. PRovepsis. 


The concentrating effort of poetry, and especially of tragic poetry, 
leads to anticipatory forms of expression, called proleptic by the 
grammarians, in which things successive are treated as simultaneous, 
effects are viewed as concomitants, and results as attributes. Hence 
an adjective has sometimes in grammar the place of an epithet, which, 
in meaning, is really part of the predicate. Sophocles frequently has 
recourse to this means of presenting in a single moment what would 
seem more languid if expanded in the order of time. 

O. C. 1200. rév ody ddépxrov bupdror TyTopevos. Tr, 106, ov- 
mor evvdtew ddaxpiray Brepdpar rédov. O.C. 1089. lyr. tév etaypov 
tehedoa héxov—‘ To achieve the ambush bringing the fair prize.’ 
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Tb. 1551, 2. tov redevraiov Biov | xpiyrov map’ *Acdnv—' To hide the 

_ end of my life with Hades.’ Aj. 543. epmovre @wveis # deeper 
Adyov ; : 

Such examples are to be carefully distinguished from the common 
supplementary predicate expressing result, as in— 

Phil. 394. lyr. WaxrwAdv etypucov véuecs—* Who makest Pactolus 
to be rich in gold,’ (but see above, pp. 38, 9). Ant. 1009. perdpocos 
| xodai Steomeipovro, Tr. 276. mpardv uy eéérepev. El. 1420. 
tanippuroy yap aip imeEapodor—‘ Drain the blood in an abundant 
stream.’ Tr. 573. pedayxdrous | Baer iovs. Phil. 720. eddaipov 
avuoel, 

These expressions are already proleptic, but, in the previous instances 
the prolepsis is carried a step further by the adjective being made 
an epithet or attribute. 

In Aj. 647. ue 7 adda, we have an instance of the contrary pro- 
cess of the antecedent being treated as a concomitant. 

é. The same explanation may be applied to what have been called 
‘pregnant’ constructions, where an adverbial expression signi- 
fying the result of an action, and therefore naturally depending 
on an active verb, is either construed with a neuter verb or made 
to take the place of an attribute to a noun. 

Phil. r210. lyr. &. warépa parevov. | X. rot yas; . és “Asdov. 
O. C. 383. dmou.. xarotxrwtow., FE]. 138. lyr. ddd’ otro réy y eé 


*Aida | wayxoivou Aiuvas marép dvordcets. 
§ 39. C. 3. Exziesr anp PLEonasm. 


The remark which has been made with reference to the cases and 
prepositions (pp. 9, 27) may be applied more generally, viz. that the 
defect and redundancy in the language of this period arise from the 
same cause, the vivid realization of the elements of language com- 
bined with the incipient growth of reflection. 

The poetical impulse has also the two elements of condensation 


and fulness. ; 
Hence the figures of Ellipse and Pleonasm may be fairly combined 


under one heading. 
u. The chief cases of Eturrse in Sophocles are— 

1. Of substantive verbs and participles. (Cp. Shak., J. C. i. 3. 
‘Why bird and beast from quality and kind, | Why old men 
fools, and children calculate),’ 

2. Of the antecedent. 

3. Of the indefinite subject. 

4. Of the object after an active verb. 

5. Of és in similes, and other words of comparison. 

6. Of a word or words already used in one clause which are 
essential also to another. 

7. Of a whole clause suppressed or understood. 

8. Idiomatic abbreviations. 
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1, a. Of the indicative of eiu/ the rst and 2nd persons are omitted 
in certain idioms as well as the third. This happens chiefly with 
common words such as éroupos, déios, but occurs also in other cases, 

O.T. 92. rows (iyi). O.C. 208. lyr. dadmrods (eipi). Ib. 46 1. 
énd€vos (ef), Ib, 1097. os pevddpavres (ctu). Aj. 399. lyr, er a§ios 
(cit) Brémew tiv eis Bvaow dvOparar. El. 521. es Opaceia (eipi). 

Note also the omission of éori with some common substantives, e.g. 

El. 75. xaipds ydp, Somep dvdpdow, «rd. O.T. 1050. ds 6 kaipis 
etpyoba rdde. 

Also with the emphatic coi, O. C. 721, Phil. 1165. 

And of the plural verb in— 

El. 1065. lyr. Sapdv od« amdynros, 

Such ellipse occurs where an adverb of place is the predicate, no 
less than with an adjective or substantive. 

Aj. 33. Kotk ¢yo padeiv drov. Ib, 103. é€npov y’ émov. Ant. 318. 

4. Other tenses and moods, as well as the present indicative, are 
dropped. 

O.C. 1480. lyr. traos, & daipor, raos. O.T. 696. lyr. ravine 
evropsos, ef *Svvaio, El. 1434. lyr. viv, ra mply ed Oeuevor, rad ds 
mddw, SC. ed Ojabe. 

c. The frequent omission of the participle of eijud has been already 
noticed (p. 35). 

Obvious instances are— 

O. T. 68. taow pdrny (sc. otcar). Aj. 259. lyr. kat viv ppdvipos 
véov Gdyos €xer. OC, 1278. rod Oeod ye mpoordryy. 

2. The general tendency to omit or absorb the antecedent of a 
relative clause is extended by Sophocles to some exceptional 
cases, where the ellipse has the effect of throwing an emotional 
emphasis of some kind on the relative word. (See p. 33.) 

O. C. 263. Kdpouye rod rair’ early (dd’ iuav), otrwes Bidpwr | ek 
ravde.. édaivere, Ib. 865-8. rijode rijs (cis oé) dpas.. ds p’, & kdxuore 
Wirdy buy? droondcas | mpos supacw trois mpdabev eoiyet Biga— Let not 
these goddesses close my lips to this one curse—thou wretch! 
who hast torn away the poor defenceless means of sight that was 
still left me after losing my eyes,’ 

Compare with these instances the use of ei without an exact corre- 
lative, noticed above (p. 46, § 28), and O.T. 796. eevyor, év6q, k.7.). 

The indefinite antecedent of és a is omitted (as in Thucydides, e. g. 
li. 44. Ady oy dy dy, Krd.; vii. 68. vowmdraroy eivar.. ot av.. 
Sikatocwct, KA.) 

: Ant. 35 ds dy tobrav ru dpa, | pévov mpoxeioba. So of és and 
Sorts in Aj. 1050. Soxodvra & ds kpaiver (=76 xpaivorr), Ant. 873. 
patos 8, 6r@ kpdros péAet, K.T.d. 

3. Ellipse of the indefinite subject. [Cp. Hdt. i. 216, 1. éredy.. 

yépov yéeryrar, | 
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Tr. 93. émel miOorro, Ant. 1168. mdouret te yap Kar’ ofkov, ef 
Bovdet, wéya (where others read mdovre). O. T. 517. dépor. 


4. Ellipse of the object after an active verb. 


For the sake of condensation the object of a transitive verb is some- 

times omitted, when this is easily understood from the context. 

O. T. 35. ds 7 éfédvcas (jpas), dorv Kadpeiov poddy. Ib. 341. 
kay éyd ovy9 oréyw (aira). Tb. 484, 5. rapdoces (ue) ore Soxoivr’ 
ot’ dmopdckort’ (adrd), O.C. 47. rodigamortdva: (ce), Ib. 1490. 
irep tuyxdvev imecxouny (tuyxdvav, Sc. tis ixeretas). Ib. 1744. 
poyos exer (ue). El. 396. add’ od diddoKw (ce rodre). Ib. 725. Bla 
épovar (rd dopa), Ib. 732. eo mapaowa (rods immovs). Ant. 412. 
py Badou (Huds). Tr. 897. xdpr’ av dkricas (adrjv). Phil. 170. lyr. 
ph tov Kpdopévov (abrod) Bpordv. Ib. 507. lyr. otxreip’, dvak, (adrdv). 
Ib. 931. dmeorépnxas (ue) Tov Biov, 

5. Ellipse of words of comparison, especially of és. 

a. The ellipse of és (more common in Aeschylus, e. g. Ag. 394. 
didker mais moravéy spy) is occasioned by the liveliness of poetical 
conception, which passes at once from resemblance to identity. 

O. C. 142. wh pr’, ikereto, mpootdyr’ dvowov—‘ See not a lawless 
man in me. Aj. 68. nde cvugopay déyou | rov dvpa. Tr. 1260. 
xAduBos | AdoKdAAnTov orédurov mapéxove —‘ With a jewel-pointed 
bit of steel.’ (See above, p. 38.) Phil. 361. éAdav ’ArpeiSas mpds 
gious. (as is avoided because of os immediately following. See 
above, p. 67, ll. 19-23.) 

&, paddov and the like words are sometimes omitted before #, but 
only in cases where the notion of comparison is suggested, 
although not directly expressed. 

[Cp. Hdt. ix. 26. ovr dv nycas Sixaov exew 1d erepov Képas, ifmep 
*AOnvaious. | 

Tr. 1020. eumreov 4} dv vod odfew, (Here it may be ques- 
tioned whether there is not an echo or ‘harmonic’ of m\éov from 
éumdeov. See above, pp. 61, u, 67,121.) Aj. 1357. vied yap dpery pe 
tis €xOpas woAv. (In this instance also the suppressed notion of 
comparison may be elicited from ma.) Ph. 1100. Tov Agovos 
daipovos efAou Td kdxiov *aiveiv, (The notion of choice, containing 
that of preference, may be said to imply comparison. Perhaps 
also there is an echo from the comparative form «dkcov.) 


6. Ellipse of one or more words which can be easily supplied 
from the context. 

O. T. 361. ody date y elmeiv yooordy (Evvqxa aité). Tb. 602. 
ot’ ay per dddov Spdvros dv rainy more (Spav), O. C. 1134. ob 
eywyé oe (pidrjoo). Ib. 1250. dvdpav ye podvos (Iodvveixns). 
Ib. 1484. lyr. évauciov 8€ cvvrixoyus (dvdpds). Ant. 728. pydev 76 pi 
Sicarov (didaxOjs). Ib. 909. karGavdvros (rot méatos), Tr. 344. col 
raiadé 7° ovdév cipyerar (pnOqva).  O. T. 1170. Kétyoy' dxoveww (mpds 
airé cipi rH dew). =O. C. 1678. lyr. as pddtor’ av (Bains) ef 66 
AdBos (rd Bava). Ib. 1705. (é¢’) as expnge (Baveiv). El. 545. 
Mevérew & eviv (raidav dos). Tb. 1434. lyr. Ta8’ as madw (ed Onde). 
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Tr. 536. xdpyv ydp, ojpar & odkére (xépnv). Aj. 334. tay’ ds Eorxe 
padrov (Serva avicerar). Phil. 196. lyr. ode @o6 os ot OeGv Tov 
pedérn (rdoxe). Ib. 362. ta 7 adn é0° Av (marpés). Ant. 1054. 
kal pay déyeus (kaxds rov pdvtw). Tr. 1278. lyr. xoddey rovrav 6 rt 
p) Leds (énoinoer). Ib. 1127. ov dira rois ye mpdcbev Tpaprnpevors 
(ovyav mpéret). Tb. 1128, Gad odd€ pev dy rois y° ep jméepav épeis (c. 
mpérew). Phil. 907. ovkovv év ois ye Spas (aicxpos cpaiver) &v ois 8 
avdds, dxvd (ui) aloxpds pavijs). O. T. 227, 8. Kei pév hoBetrar, 
robmikhnp’ tre€edoy | adds xa’ abrod (Spdra rade), The ellipse of 
one of two correlative words is frequent (cp. Aesch. Ag. 532, 
Choeph. 294). Tr. 116. rpéper, 74 8 abe. El. 1291. dvrhci, ra 
& exyet, O.T. 517. Adyouow cir Epyourw, Phil. 771. éxdvra pyr dkovra 
pire to réxyy. =O. C. 1561. * emerdvp pyr’ én Bapvaxei. 
4. Suppressed or implicit clauses. Some idiomatic phrases are best. 
explained by the theory of a suppressed clause. 
O. T. 325. ds ody pn® eyo radriv rdbo. Ib. 329. Cp. das pn. 
There are other cases to which the same theory has been applied, 
in which, although the meaning is not_fully expressed, and may be 
aided by supplying some clause, the difficulty is rather to be ex- 
plained by an abrupt transition, than by an ellipsis, properly so called. 


8. Idiomatic abbreviations. 
Ant. 577. 4) rpBas &... Ib.722. ei 8 ody O.C. 1584, 1701. 
El. 1078. rév dei (sc. xpdvov), Tr. 80. és tov torepov (xpdvoy or 
Biov). Phil. 493. madai’ dv é€ drov, Tr. 1214. 8oov y dy airos ) 
moripatey xepoi, O.T. 430. otk eis ddeOpor 


§ 40. 8. PLEoNasM. 


Redundancy is natural to a language that is beginning to reflect 
upon itself. What was at first implicit seeks to become explicit, and 
finds reduplicated expression. The consciousness of imperfect utter- 
ance gives rise to supplementary words and phrases, not contemplated 
in the first formation of the sentence, which is expanded as it moves 
along (see above, pp. 27,13 37, @; 46, ¢); and the same analytical 
tendency which occasions the use of the auxiliary verb (see above, 
p- 56, 8) gives rise to many other periphrases, such as eeo@ émorpopiy 
(O. T. 134), rodciy dpOpa (ib. 1032, miorw gépew, etc.). Other forrhs 
of pleonasm are :— 

1. Redundancy of the negative. 

This has been already noticed (p. 48,1, 49). One or two instances 

~ may be again given:— 

O. T. 57 epnpos avSpav pty Evvorxotvrav éow,—pq brings out the 
negative implied in gpnuos. Phil. 31. xevqy olknow dvOpdmrav dixa. 
Ant. 377. lyr. dvrikoynow | avd? obk eivae maiS’Avteydyqv. Tr. 1013. 
lyr. od mip, obk eyxos res dvnciynoy ok amorpéer. 

Here the unusual repetition of ov« is purely emphatic. So again in— 


Ant. 5, 6. éroiov od . . otk brea, El, 1062, lyr. od ray Aus 
s 2. 
dorparay .. Sapdv obk dmévytou. 
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2. Redundancy of the antecedent. 

The antecedent, though sufficiently indicated in the correlative 
clause, is sometimes further expressed by a pronoun, for the 
sake of clearness and point. (This is frequent in Plato, e.g. 
Theaet. 162, E. & of woddol dy drodéxowro dxovovres, Néyere raira. ) 

O. C. 1176. ri cou rotr’ éor) Aumnpdy, Krew | Tr. 458. 7d py 
mvbéc8a, rods we ddyvveev dv. Phil. 935. GAN ds peOfoor pyro’, 
as opa madw, Ib, 1247. & y raBes.. | mddw pedeivar radra, 
Aj. 496. ef... ratry.. 79 768 hpépa. Ant. 706. as dijs ov, Koddev 
Go, rodr’ 6pbas eye. 


3. Single words added pléonastically, such as Spordv, \aBeiv, Zyey, 
Soxeiv, AaBav, éxov, etc. 

O. C. 233. lyr. exe Tr. 760. éyav. O.C. 281. dards dvootou 
Bporéy, Aj. 1358. pares fumAnxros Bpordv. Phil. 170. lyr. wy rou 
kndopévov Bporav. Ib. 387. of 8 dxoopodvres Bporay. El. 499. 
lyr. pavretac Bpordv, Ib. 580. riOcioa révde rov vépov Bporois. Tr. 
984. lyr. mapa rotor Bporéy; El. 1066. lyr. & xOovia Bporoior paya— 
‘O rumour reaching to the dead (of mortals).’ Ant. 299. ppévas | 
xpnoras mpos aicxpa mpaypaé’ toracOa Bporay. Ib. 439. mdvra rai? 
Hoo daBeiv | euot répuxe— But all this is to me by nature of less 
importance to obtain.’ (The ambiguous joo supplemented by 
AaBeiv. But see note 2 loco.) Tr. 57. tw Spay rod xadds mpdo- 
cew Soxeiv; O.C. 374. Kal xpdv@ petov yeyos, Phil. 55. Adyouow 
exxéwets éyav, 


4. Emphatic repetition of the same notion, having a superlative 
force. 

O. T. 1469. yovR yervate—‘ Right noble one.’ O. C. 112. 
xpév@ madawoi—‘ Old, old men.’ Ant. 592. orév@ Bpépovor— 
‘Resound with a rear. O. C. 1238. Kaka kaxayv— Worst of 
ills’ ©. T. 468. appar’ dppyrov— Horror of horrors.’ O. C. 
TIQ0. 7a rv * Kdniota SvooeBeotdrav— The basest of iniquity.’ 


5. Repetition of the same notion, from fulness of expression and 
the desire to be explicit. This leads to what has been termed 
the ‘binary construction:’ and also to the double comparative 
and superlative. 

O. T. 6, 7. map’ dyyedov | ddAov . . dxovew—‘ From messengers 
who are not myself.’ Ib. 65. dmv@ y evSovra— Taking rest in 
sleep.” Ib. 74, g. rod yap eixéros mépa | decors melo rod Kaby- 
kovros xpévov—‘ For beyond reason he is absent longer than the 
needful time. Ib. 337, 8. rv ony... du0d | vatovrav—‘ Thine own 
passion dwelling in thy breast.’ Ib. 553, 4. 76 d€ | waOnw 
éroiov gis mabeiv—‘ What is the nature of the wrong that you 
have suffered, as you say.’ Ib. 724, 5. &v..xpelav epevva— 
‘Whereof he requires the needful use.” .O. C. 1500. tis... kowds 
jyetrae krdmos—‘ What noise sounds forth from all together?’ Tr. 
1021. lyr. Nabirovoy 8 dduvav, El. 532, 3. odk ioov kapay epot | Adrns, 
br goreip’, Somep f rixrove’ éyo. Ant. 182. peifov’.. dvrl rijs. . warpas 
—‘In preference—in the room of his country.’ Ib. 251, 2. émnpa- 
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Eeuuérn | rpoxoiow—‘Carted over with wheels.’ (See above, p. 25,¢.) 
Ib. 1042, od8 ds piaocpa rodro py rpécas eyo— Not even so will I, 
for fear of that pollution.’ Ib. rogo. rév vodv. . rv perv. Ib, 
1212. Gpadvorvyeorarny | KédevOoy Eprw Tov mapedOovaay 6dav—‘ Am 
I going the most disastrous journey of all that I have gone be- 
fore?’ Tr. 896, 7. paddov 8°.. | .. xdpr’ dv Sricas— Much more 
—you would most surely have pitied’ Phil. 537. dddov. . mAqy 
éuo0—‘ Another—besides me.’ _Ib. 30. xa6’ dnvoy.. karavhioGeis, 
Ib. 631. mreioroy exOlorns. O. T. 408, 9. eEtowréov 73 yorr | io” 
avrihéEat, 
Sometimes the same tendency appears in a merely formal antithesis. 
Tr. 263, 4. moddd pev Adyots .. woAAG 6 drnpG peri. [Cp. Hdt. 
ili, 124. moAdd pey roy pavriav drayopevdvray, modAd b€ rev pirov.| 
O. C. 629. kai ratra kal roiair’ enn. Phil. 1370, 1. derAjv pev.. 
Simdqv 66 =O. C. 610. Pbiver pev .. pOiver d€. Phil. 663 ff. ds... 


go Lig 
OS... OS... OS, 


§ 41, C. 4. Orper or Worps anp Empuasis. 


In language not yet reduced to grammatical precision, the inter- 


preter should attend closely to the order of the words. 


(1) The arrangement of the sentence corresponds more nearly 
than afterwards to the order in which the thoughts are suggested 
to the mind of the writer. 


(2) There is more freedom used in the juxta-position of words for 
the sake of contrast or comparison or other association : because, 
the distinction of clauses being still incomplete, a parenthesis or 
subordinate clause (participial or otherwise) can be more easily 
interwoven with the principal clause, by the words of each being 
placed alternately. This has often the effect of producing a 
more equable or balanced rhythm; just as when in a single 
clause the words in agreement are separated. (O. T. 109. txvos 
maatas Svorékpaproy airtas. Ib. 1245. rév dn Adiov wadat vexpédv. 
Aj. 311. Kal rov pév Foro mdciorov apboyyos xpdvov. —- Ell. 730. vav- 
ayiov Kpicaiov inmav rédov, Tr. 436. mpés oe rod. ., Adds.) 


(3) The exigencies, or, to speak more accurately, the proprieties of 
metre must be considered. Thus, the most emphatic position 
in an iambic line is in the first foot, which has the chief arsis: 
and, generally, the more emphatic word is placed first, although 
negatives and interrogatives, whose natural place is in the be- 
ginning of a sentence, are sometimes made more emphatic 
through being postponed. . 


(4) In judging of constructions in Sophocles, and also in determin- 
ing the text, great weight must be given to the preservation of 
rhythm and also of a natural emphasis. That a reading has the 
effect of producing a strained or misplaced emphasis, or of weaken- 
ing the chief emphasis by the addition of a too emphatic-word, 
is an objection (whether to a reading or interpretation) of the most 
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fatal kind. The language of Sophocles is seldom quite regular, 
but is always harmonious. 

The following examples are intended to illustrate :—(a) The alterna- 
tion of clauses. (8) The prominence of the emphatic word. (7) 
The postponement of the interrogative or negative for the sake 
of emphasis. (3) Separation of an emphatic word. (e) Imperfect 
or borrowed emphasis. 


a, Alternation of clauses. 


(Cp. Eur. Or. 600. dd ds pév ode €& ph Ney elpyaora ré8e. Shak. 
J. C. iii. 1. “He wished to-day our enterprise might thrive.’) 
O. T. 295. ras cas dxovev od pevel roudo8 dpds. Ib. 644, 5. dpaios, 
el o€ re | d€8par’, ddoiunr, Sv emauriG pe Spav. Ib. 1244. widas 8 
Gras cionh@ emippdéao gow. Ib, 1251. xdmos pev é« ravd’ ovkér oid? 
drédd\urac—‘ And after this she perishes, I know not how.’ _Ib, 
1438. edpac’ ay ed rodr’ tcf dv. (paca dy rovro, ed tobs, paca 
a.) 0. C. 135-4. lyr. dy yd Aevoown mepi way otra | ddivayae ré- 
pevos | yvavat mov poi more vale. Ib. 826. tpiv dy etn rhvde Kaipds 
edyew. Tb. 1427, 8. ris 6é rodpnoes kAvav | Ta Tots’ ewer Oar ravBpds ; 
E]. 1241. lyr. dyOos év8ov yuvackév dv dei. Ant. 682. déyew ppovotrvras 
dy déyets Soxeis mépt. Ib. 1278, 9. os .. 7a pev mpd xetpav ride 
péepov, ta & ey Sdpors | Corkas ire kai ray’ sperOar xaxd: i.e. 
@s foas ieew Ta pev hépoy rdde mpd yxeipdv' ra dé (orxas) kal 
ray’ dWeoba év Sdéuos (dvra)—‘How you seem to have come 
hither, bringing with you one burden of evils in your arms, while 
there is another burden, which you seem likely to behold all too 
quickly within the palace.’(?) Phil. 971, 2. mpds xaxdv 8 dvipdv 
paday | goucas Few aloxpd. Ib. 618, 19. kai rovray kdpa | répver 
épeiro rh O€dovte py rvxdv. Tr. 955—8. lyr. éras | tov Zyvos Dxipov 
yovov | pt) tapBadréa Advoyw | podvoy eiosoda’ apap. Aj. 685, 6. tow 
Geois éXGodca dua rédovs, -yovat, | etyou redeioOae Toipdy dv pa xéap. 


But this is not the explanation of O. T. 328, 9. 


@. Prominence of the emphatic word. 

This has the effect (a) of postponing the word with which the sen- 
tence naturally begins: (4) of inverting the order of sequence 
(Barepov mpérepov). 


a. O. T. 447. elmdy drew dv obver’ 7rOov. 
Cp. Tr. 1120. cindy 8 xpyfes Ajfov. In this and other examples 
the emphatic word has the chief arszs. 
O.T. 178. lyr. &xtév mpds éorépov Bed. Ib, 525. ob mpds & épdvby. 
Ib. 795. dotpous rd Aourdv experpovpevos xOsva. Ib. 1015. mais y’ 
el ravde yeorntav ep. Ib. 1179. abitds eOev jv. O. C. 560, 1. 
Sewhy ydp tw’ dv mpagw roxas | k€as—‘For terrible indeed were 
that fortune that should be told by’you—.’ Ib. 1119, 20. mpos TO 
Nuwapes | réx’’ ef havévr’ deara pnkive déoyov. EL. 569. éxxoumdoas 
Znos re Tuyxdver Bakdov— He let fall some word of boasting. Ib. 
575. WodAd xavTiBds, Ant. 726. ot THAukoise Kal ddaksper Oa 51. 
Tb. 926. waOdvres dv Evyyvoipev jpaptnkores, Tr. 770, 1. powvias | &x- 
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Opas exidvns ids ds. Ib. 1117. ph tooodtov ds ddevy—‘ That you 
be not vexed so exceedingly.” El]. 31. ef py reel re py. Aj. 738. 
Bpadetay ypas dpa ryvde ri dddv. Phil. 192. Octo ydp.. kal ra 
mabhpara xeva.. eréByn. Ib. 454, 5. THAdEv 7d vt "TAcov | kat rovs 
*Arpeidas cicopay pudd£opat. Ib. 1392. éxdvra y” Sore tiv Tpolav 
iseiv. Ib. 1450, 1. xatpos Kal mAois | 68° émelyes yap kara mpvpvar. 

&. In the following examples the order of natural sequence is in- 
verted for the sake of emphasis. [Cp. Hdt. i. 167. éuotws mpéBara 
kal trotiyta Kal dvOparror. | 

Ant. 209, 10. davay | kal Cav dpoiws. Ib. 281. dvous re kal yé- 

pov dua, O.C. 936. 7 16 6 spoiws Kdwd tis yAdoons eyo, 
Ib. 1536. Oeot yap ed pev dpe & eloopdo’, «7.A. Ib. 308. aX ed- 
tuxns ixowro 77 O abrot médet | epol te, ris yap éoOdbs ody aitd pios— 
‘Ay, may he come, and so be blest to his own city as well as 
to me, etc.’ See note zz loco, El. 251. cat rd cv ometdouo’ dua | kat 
Tovpoy avris HAOov. Tr. 929. Kav @ TO keioe Seipd 7 eLoppopeba, 
Phil. 236, 7. tis o°, & rékvov, mpocéoyxe, tis mpooryayer | xpela, ris 
Sppn 5 

Hence the former of the two words becomes the antecedent of a 
relative which follows both. O.C. 86, 7. Boi8@ re kduoi.. és pot, 
See above, p. 35, 2. 


y. Postponement of the interrogative, negative, and relative. 
a. O. T. 10247. &8ourdpers b€ mpos ti rovode Tos rémovs; Ib. 1126. 


xapos pddiota tpds tice Eivavdos dy; El. 1402. od & éxrds péas 

mpos ti; Ib. 1430. eloopare od | rov dvdpa; Ant. 401. dyes 6 

tHvde TH Tpdr@ wdbev AaBoy; O.T. 532. obros, od mas Sedp’ HrOes ; 

O. T. 137. treép yap obyi rév drarépo pitov. Ib. 255, odd ei yap fy 

76 mpaypa pa Oenrarov. Ib. 329? Ib. 527. ofda & ot, yoouy rin. 

1365. ef 8 e&épuoa rdode pi) pavtd tpopots. Ib, 1522. rotrov b€ 

pate yn wor dvOparav rwi. Aj. 589, 90. ey Oeois | as ovdér dp- 

keiy et? derderns én. Phil. 12. dxpy yap od paxpav piv Adyov. 

Tb. 653. ds Miro py re AaBeiv, Ib. 1217. lyr. & oddéy ci. OT 

24. @r’ ody ola Te, 

c. Tr. 534. xepolv dreyynodyny. 

6. Another way of marking a strong emphasis is by separating a 
single word from those to which it belongs, through the insertion 
of an exclamation or parenthesis. 

O. T. 334, 5. ok, & xaxdv kdxiore, kal yap dv mérpov | guow ot 7 
Spydveras, éepeis moré; Phil. 984, 5. uv’, & xaxdv kdxuore Kal TOAA- 
orate, | oi8’ ék Bias déovow; EI. 580, Spa, ridcioa révde tov vd- 
pov Bporois, | px) wipa caurh cab peradyvoray ridys. Phil. 598, 9. rivos 
& *Arpeidat rods dyay obra, K.7.d. emeorpéeovro .. xdpw 


b 


«In a few instances a word has an imperfect or borrowed 
emphasis, i.e. is placed in an emphatic position by reason of an 
inexact antithesis, or because of the stress laid upon some other 
word. This, like many other irregularities, may be accounted for 
by the principle of attraction. See above, p. 60. A familiar 
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proof of the same tendency in earlier Greek is the repetition 
of the personal pronoun in antitheses, (Il. 1. 184. eyd dé x dyo.) 

O.T. 435. os pev col Boxer, | papor, yovedar 8 of o Kpucar Zudpoves. 
(The introductory as is forgotten, else it would be ds dé edédkec 
yovedow), Ant. 31, 2. roadrd pace rov ayabdv Kpéovrd cou, | Kdpol, 
eyo yap kapé, enpdgavr’ yew—‘ Such is the proclamation for you, 
—and for me too, I do not hold myself exempt,—which, as they 
say, the good Creon has set forth.’ of, which is at first unem- 
phatic, as the dative of remote reference, receives an emphasis 
from the antithesis of ¢uoi, which is opposed to it by an after- 
thought. Ib. 76. cot & ef Soxe?. Ire. od 8, ef Soxet cou. Aj. 374. 
ds xepi pév peOijxa tods dddoropas, | dv 8 eXikecot Bovol, K.T.A. 
Here the emphasis of pe@jxa is reflected on yepi. The full 
expression would be peOjxa pev xepds, ev bé..Buvol mecdy xepi. 
Phil. 1395, 6. as paor eyot pev trav Adyar AjEa, oe Fé | Chr, 
donep jon Cis dvev cwrnpias: i.e. as paora epol, éue pev Ajéa, oe dé 
Giv, x 7.A. In Tr. 458 pev is omitted, and seems to be absorbed 
by pév preceding. 


§ 42. C. 5. InprrecT Expression. 


This arises partly from the love of antithesis, and partly from com- 
parison and reflection. The mind in dwelling on a fact or suppo- 
sition, reverts to what is opposite or correlative, and is thus led to 
refine upon the direct and natural mode of expression. (Compare 
Thucydides, e. g. i. 84. duabéorepov t&v vip Tis Umepowias madevdpevot.) 
Hence 


a, The frequency of negative forms :— 

Phil. 348, 9. radr’, 3 £6’, obras evvérovres ob rodd | xpdvov p’ 
ewécyov pn pe vavorodelv Tayv. Tb. 466, 7. Kapos yap Karel | 
mrovv py & andnrov paddov i *yyibev oxorely. Aj. 1199. lyr. 
éxeivos ov orepdvay | ov're Babevav Kudikav | veipev eyol répypu dpudeiy, 
Ant. 613. lyr. oddev eprey | Ovardv Bidrp maprodis éxtds &ras— 
‘Coming to the life of men in all their cities, never without 
calamity.’(?) Tr. 1083, 4. 008’ dyipvacrdy p’ éav | focxev 4 rddawva 
SiaBdpos vécos. Phil. 442-4. Cepoirns tis jy, | 6s otk ay ether’ 
ciodma£ eimeiv drov | pndels ég'n—‘ There was one Thersites, who 
would always speak more than once, where every one tried 
to stop him,’ Aj. 1184. Kav pndels a. El. 321. kat pay 
éyay trae’ exeivoy oik dkva. Tr. 1046, *kod Ady kaka, O. -. 
1397, 8. Hoddvexes, ore rats mapehOovoas ddvis | Evvfdopai cou, viv 
Tt i@ as Tdyos mau, Ib. 1671. ob 7d pév, Gddo b€ wy. Ant. 
204, 8. otmor’ ek y? euod | Tuysmv mpocEova’ of Kaxot tev evdikav. O. C. 
1231. lyr, ris mAdyx4n modvpoxOos ew. El. 241. lyr. _yoveer | 
exrinous texoura mrépuyas | dévtgvev yoov. ‘Tr, 322. of rapa ro ye 
mpdabev ovdev && icov | xpdvp Stoicer yAoocar, 


Under this heading may also be included— 
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O. T. 794, 8. Tiy KopwOiav | dorpos rd dourdy expetpotpevos xOdva, 
and the instances described in p. 70, ¢ as ‘ quasi-oxymora.’ 

B. The same reflective fancy leads to curious inversions of object 
and subject, and of other correlative and reciprocal notions, which 
were less clearly distinguished than at a later time. A familiar 
example is vdcos exer pe exo vdoor, 

O. T. 762. ds... cin.. dnonros dotews—= ss of dmorroy et 7b doru, 
Ib. 997, 8. 4 KépuOos €& euod mddar | paxpay dmexeir =mddat paxpav 
andxouv ths Kopivov. El. 782. xpdvos diye «.—‘ The time passed 
me on,’ instead of xpdvov dujyov, ‘I passed the time.’ O.C. 
358. ris o° é&fjpev oixodev ordkos—! What mission took you forth?’ 
instead of riva orddov ééfpas—‘On what mission did you set 
out?’ Tr. 125. drorpvew édrida=dmorpicrba edmidos. See above, 
p.52,d O.C. 1106. aireis a red£eurevéer a aireis, El, 858. lyr. 
€Arridav .. dpwyai, for édmides..dpwyns. Ib. 758. péytorov cdpa bet- 
Aalas amodod. Tr. 864. Kal re xawifer corey kal Te Kao Heer oreyny. 
El. 1494. xod mpdyeipos ef xravelv=Kod mpdxeipdy eoti coe TO Kraveiv, 
Tb. 240. lyr. mpdcxetpar xpyor@, for xpnordy por mpdoxerrat. 

A singular instance is— 

O. T. 1463, 4. alv otroP iy xopis eordby Bopas | rpdmel’ aivev 
tovd’ dvSpés—where the words dvev tows dvdpds, as already noticed, 
p. 65, d, are an epexegesis from the converse point of view. 


A simpler case of the same tendency occurs, where, as frequently 
happens, the more emphatic of two words is made grammatically 
subordinate to the less emphatic. 

Tr. 42, 3. mpooBadav droiyera. O.C. 780. dp dv paraiov riod 
dp Hdovas roxas; Tr. 322. 00 rapa te ye mpdobev, K.T.A. 

y. Not far removed in principle from such inversions is the figure 
of Hypallage, by which an attribute properly applicable to the 
subordinate is attached to the principal word. This may also 
be viewed as a species of attraction. It has the effect of 
strengthening the language, by giving an impression of unity. 
(A good instance from earlier Greek is Aesch, Suppl. 9. atroyevei 
véavopig.) 

Aj. 8. e®pwos Bdows. Tr. 964. Eévav yap é&dpsdos FSe tis Baars. 
Ib. 817, 18. Syxoy dvdparos.. pytpdov. O.T. 1378. GAN # rékvar 
dar’ dys fv ebivepos, | BAacrovc’ Sas EBdacre. El. 1390. lyr. rodpsv 
pevav dveipov aiwpotpevoy, Ib. 1230. kami ovpdopaici por | yeynOos 
Epmet Sdxpvoy dupdroy dro, Ant. 793. lyr. veixos dvdpav Edvarpor. 

It will be observed that in every case the association between the 
two nouns is a very close one. None of these examples is so 
violent as— 

Eur. Phoen. 1351. Acuxomfyers erérous yepoiv. 


Similarly, the attribute of the agent is applied to the act— 
Phil. 106. ob8¢ mpoopiéar p84. O. C. 974. 16 7 dxov mpayya. 


The same anomaly appears in the substitution of the demonstrative 
pronoun (e. g. de) for the corresponding adverb (e. g. &de). 
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Tr. 882. lyr. rdv8 alypay | BéXcos Kxaxod Eveide, See above, 
P- 34, I. 
Also of the interrogative ris for més. 
: El. 328. tiv’ ad od rade mds Gupdvos e£ddors | eAdotca Haveis, 
© kaoryvitn, pdrw ; Ib, 122. riv’ dei rdeis &8 dkdpeoroy oiuwydy ; 
Ib. 388. tiv, & rddawa, rdv8 exnpdow Adyov; Ant. 548. ris Bios 
por... gidos; O.T. 2. rivas rob’ pas, Kr. 


8. Further, the tendency to indirect expression leads to the substi- 
tution (1) of the cause for the effect; (2) the effect for the 
cause ; and (3) the part for the whole (synecdoche). 


1. The cause for the effect. 
O.C. 481. pedtoons (for pédros), Ib. 1601, 2. rdo8 émorohds 


marpi | raxet mépevoay ov xpdvo. Tr. 836. ddpas mpooreraxas 


fdopare (the Hydra for the venom of the Hydra.) 


2. The effect for the cause. 
El. 1395. veaxdynrov aiua (cp. Tennyson, ‘ The bright death,’ in 
one edition of the ‘Dream of fair Women,’ for ‘ The sharp knife,’ 
=veaxovy pdxyaipay, which has been conjectured here.) 


3. The part for the whole. 
Aj. 140. mrnvijs ds Oupa medelas. 


§ 43. C. 6. Conprnsep Expression. 


It has been already noticed (p. 39) that the attempt is sometimes 
made to condense a whole phrase into an adjective, and also (p. 74, 8) 
that Sophocles occasionally uses abbreviations, for which there may 
have been precedent in the idiom of conversation. It may now 
be stated more generally that the love of concentration often leads 
him to hint in a single phrase what could only be made explicit in a 
complicated sentence. This happens most frequently in the choral 
odes, where the vivid play of association supersedes conventional uses. 


a, A signal instance occurs in Tr. 836. dewordre pev’¥ pas | mpooreraxas 
dopare perayyaira 7’ | dppeyd vv alkiger | *troddua dodAduvba Kévrp’ 
émiécavra—‘ Steeped in the Hydra’s dreadful form, which blends 
with the wounds of the monster’s crafty speech, tormenting him 
and breaking forth upon him.’ (Cp. in the same ode, 827, 831. 
el ydp oe Kevratpou dovia vedéda | xplet Sodoroids dvdyea— If by a 
doom of fate that is accomplished through guile, he is enwrapt 
in the deadly cloud that emanated from the Centaur’s gore.’)— 
El. 861-3. xadapyois év dpiddas | .. runrois 6dkois éyxipoac—‘ In 
racings of swift hoofs to fall upon sharp-cut dragging thongs,’ 
i.e. to fall amongst swift trampling hoofs and to be tightly en- 
tangled with the sharp reins and dragged. O.C.1044-7. 861 daiwv 
| dvdpav ray’ émrpopai | rév xadkoBdav “Apn | pifovow— Where 
soon the foemen wheeling will mingle the clanging war.’ And 
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in the same ode, 1095, ras Siorddous | ddufras ddedpas | abrapkei 
ray’ éupitew Boa— The sisters with the two bands attending them, 
inviolate and unsubdued, will mingle in the shouting of the battle 
that is mighty to deliver them.’ (See notes 2 loco). El. 140, 1. 
dmb tav perpiav én’ auhyayov | ddyos det orevdxovoa didAdvoa. Tr, 
976. GF yap mpomeris— For he is living, though at the point of 
death’ Tr.1273. yaderarara 8 obv avdpev mdvrwv. 


. The same tendency appears in a less degree in the senarii. 


O. C. 982, 3. eruxre.. pe... ode iddr’ ote efdvia—' She was my 
mother, though (at that later time) she knew it not, neither 
did I’ O. T. 922, 3. dxvodpev mdvres éxmemdyypévor | keivoy BNEé- 
moves, &s kvBepvnrny veds—i.e. As sailors fear, when they see the 
steersman afraid. Phil. 493, 4. dv 89 madai’ dv é€ érov débou’ 
éyd | pr por BeBnkn. Tr. 573, 4.9 wedayxdrous | eBarper iovds Opeppa 
Aepvaias Udpas. Ib. 693. S€pxopar pdr adppaotov: i.e. 8, mpaypa 
ddarov podtecda. O. C. 105,338. Tr. 322, 3. (Cp. Thuc. v. 
36. édécOa yap AaxeSayoviovs mpd ths AOnvaiwy exOpas . . ’Apyetous 
opios. . Evpudyous yevérba). Phil. 57. mdeis, ie. mpoomoijoes mheiv, 


§ 44, C. 7. TautoLtocy anp REPETITION. 


The tendency which may be roughly thus described, is peculiarly 


significant of a transition phase of language: in which the mind has 
become conscious of many similarities and contrasts, which, however, 
are not yet clearly thought out and understood. 


On the other hand the same cause sometimes gives rise to 


apparently needless variations, such as dpyets . . xpareis, O. T. 545 
déborxas. . rapBeis, Tr. 457. 


. Mere assonances of letters and syllables may be first noticed. 


In O. T. 371. rupdés td ov Sra rév re voivy rd 7’ Sppar’ el, ib. 
425. d o@ ékicwoe coi te Kai Trois gois Téxvows, the alliterations 
of r and « seem to be intentionally chosen to give the effect of 
harshness. Other alliterations are — 

El. 210. wotmpa rébea mabciv mépor. Ant. 338-7. lyr. modwod 
mépav mévrov xeepio vét@ | xwpet mepiBpuytouce | mepav in’ oldpacuw, 
Tr. 680, 1. movav | mreupav mixpa yroxim,.  O.T. 1262. crue 
koida kAjOpa. Phil. 199, 200. xpdvos & héyerar xpqvar. El. 1030. 


Syllabic assonances are— 


Ant. 974. lyr. ddadv ddacrépocw, Tr. 752. deri. . dxpov. Ib. 
554. Aurnpiov Avmqya. (?) Ib. 1035. dxod & dxos. O. T. 880. lyr. 


mode Tadao pa, 


. Slightly different from these last is the intentional play upon a 


syllable, such as not unfrequently occurs in Homer (especially in 
the Odyssey), e.g. Od. 19. 564. of pév « @Owor dua mprctod édépar- 
tos | rol p eAepaipovra, turning more upon the sound than upon 
the meaning. 
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O. T. 70, 1. és rd WuOucd .. ds io 8 mi,K7.A, Ib. 603, 4. 
Tlvé68 idy | mevdov. Ib. 397. 6 pydev €ldds Oldtrous. El. 6, 7. Tod 
Auxoxrdvov Oeod dyopd Avxetos. Ant. ILO, 11. *IoAvveixous | dpdels 
vexcav €& dudidrtdyov. Ib. 1126, 4. arepo brame | Aeyis. O.C. 
II13. eupivre rH Gicavr. Tr. 831-40. Kevravpou . , xévtpa, 


Gi There is a play on two meanings of the same word, in the ‘semi- 
comic’ scene with the irag :-— 


Ant. 323. 7 dewdv & doxjj ye kal wrevd} doxeiv. 
@d. In Aj. 430, 1. A dying man ‘plays nicely with his name’ (Shak. 
Rich. II. 2, r). 
ala’ rls dy mor 6 SS érdyupov | rotpoy Evvoicew dvopa roils euois 
kakots. Cp. Fragm. 877. épdas & ’Odvacets elw em@vupos Kakois, 
“TOdoL yap Sddcavto dvopeveis euoi. (Od. i. 62). 


% 


. And, in O. C. 1320-2, a proper name is explained by the deri- 
vation. 

TlapGevorraios . . eravupos ris mpdabev adpnrns xpdve | unrpds do- 
xevdeis. 


ra 


A slighter allusion is— 
Tr. 104. ray dude Andvewpay. 


Cp. the use that is made of the name of Oedipus for the dvayvé- 
ptows in— 
O.T. 1036. da7° dvopdobns é« réxns rairys bs ef. 


J. Mere tautology is very frequent: i.e. the repetition in the same 
sentence of the same or a cognate word, though not required by 
the meaning. 

Ant. 1068-70. dyes pév. . fyeus 84. O. T. 261. xoway re rraldwv koi’ av. 
Ant. 1266, véos véw Edy pdpp. Ib. 13, 14. dvoiv dSeAdoiv éorepHnOnuer dio 
| 2G Oavdvrev Hyépa dimdAf xept. (See above, pp. 69, 75.) Tr. 517-20. 
lyr. jv... jv bé..4 8 .. 4 8€, Ib. 608. havepov éupavis cradels. Ib.613. 
Buripa Kaw@ xawwoy év wemrcdpart. Ib, 614, 15. etpabes.. pabyoera.(?) 
Ant. 502. KAéos .. edkdeéarepov. Ib. 514-16. dvoceB7. . duoceBei. 
Tr. 757. dm olxov.. oixetos Aiyas. Aj. 267. kowds év xowoiot, Ib. 
467. Evumeray pdvos povos. Ib. 620. lyr. apida wap’ adidas. Phil. 
663-5. és..6s..6s. Ib. 710, 11. mravay mravois dvicete yaorpi pop- 
Bav.(?) Ib. 827. °¥av’ ddvvas ddans,"Yave 8 ddyéwv. Ib. 894. ovvndes.. 
os, Ib. 1128, 9. & rétov dirov, & hirov | xetpdy exPeBiacpevoy, Ib, 
1370, 1. Surdqy pev e& euod ernoer xdpu, | Sumdjv dé marpds. O.T. 
25, 6. POivovea pev.. pOivovaa dé. Ib. 1264. mrexratow . . eurren- 
Reypernv. O.C, 610. POiver pev icyds ys, POiver dé cdparos. Ant. 
588, 9. dvomvdos .. mvoais. Ib. 585, 596. yeveds . . yevedy yévos. 
Ib. 606, 7. mavroynpas (?)..dynpo. In the MS. reading of Tr. 331. 
Aimy mpds y énod Avmnv AdBor, there is some corruption. 


g. Repetition after an interval. 
One point in which modern languages are more precise and exact- 
ing than the ancient is their sensitiveness in not allowing the same 
G2 
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word to be used twice, unless for special reasons, in the same pas- 
sage. This requirement runs counter to a natural proclivity, as all 
must be aware who have had occasion to correct a hastily written 
letter. The word that has most recently passed through the mind 
is most likely to present itself for selection, though it is rejected 
by the instinct of a modern writer. But in Sophocles this tendency 
appears unchecked, and, whether from the vividness of the impression 
which accompanied each word, or from whatever cause, seems to 
have been unusually strong. A word once used is apt to be repeated 
in a different connection and even with a different meaning. 


(1) The first chorus of O. T. alone gives six examples. 
O. T. 188, 9. lyr. duBpore Baya. . duBpor ’AOdva: 164. dreSivopoe 
171. ddderar: 167. dvdpiOua .. 178. dvdpiOyos: 154. ifie.. 174. 
iniov: 1477. deravy.. 182. derdv: 203. Adxev dvaf.. 208, Ava 
Bpea.—Ib. 293. tov 8 i8dv7? oddels dpG. Ib. 1133, 4. €d yap oi 
éru | kdroder, Ib. 494, 5. lyr. Baodve.. cip’.. 510. Bacdvy & 
ddimokis. Ib. 1263. xpepacriy tiv yuvaik .. 1266. xpepacrny dprda- 
my. O.C. 766. fy pou répus. . 778. ris abrn répyus. EI. 505. lyr. 
modvrovos inmeta.. 515. modvmovos aixia. Ib. 546,7. yvopuny .. yvopns. 
Ib. 825. lyr. kpimrovow éxndoe.. 838. epxeoe kpupbérra yuvaxoy. Tr. 
833. lyr. mpoorakévros.. 837. mpooreraxas. Ib. 832. lyr. Sodomouds . . 
840. doddpvOa kévrpa.. 851. Sodiay, Aj. 799, 802. Pépew.. Peper. 
O.T. 517-20. pépov, pépovri, pépet. Ib. 524, 525, 527. youn 
hpevav, yropas, oida & ob youn tim. Ib. 399-402. Soxdv, Soxeis, 
*Sdkets. O.C. 590, 1. GAN ef Gedov7? dv y’, odd€ col hetyew Kaddv, 
OI. GAN od8 br’ adrés #Ochov, wapiecay. (See note 27 loco.) El. 903, 6. 
Bupa... dupa, in different senses. Aj. 1204. lyr. répww iavew.. 1216. 
répyus éeméora. Phil. 706. lyr. ob dopBav.. 1711. yaorpl popPav. 
Tb. 1116, 20 lyr. mérpos ce SBayydver, x. 7... . Svomorpov dpdv. 
Tb. 1268, 9. ék Adywv kahay.. avis mesbels Adyors. Ant. 582-625 
(see notes). 


The above examples, however, do not all belong to one and the 
same class. In the lyrical measures, a phrase of the strophe is 
often echoed in the antistrophe, which, according to a probable 
theory, may have been chanted by a different part of the chorus. 
In these cases the repetition is intentional: but in others it is 
accidental. 


(2) A further instance of this inclination to repeat the sound,—ijrs 
deSdvrecou vewrdrn apdurédnrat,—appears in the recurrence, at 
long intervals, and in quite different connections, of the same 
rare word, or of the same collocation of words, or of the same 
form of expression. Thus the Epic and lyric aap occurs three 
times in the Trachiniae, and nowhere else in Sophocles. So 7 pa, 
several times in the Ajax and in no other play. The hemistich 
Odpoe. mapeorae occurs twice in the O. C. (305, 726), and 76 KAewdy 
‘EdAddos twice in the Electra (681, 694). So ot& dvieoay O.T. 
1277, and O.C. 1608; 8v ara, Ant. 333, O.C. 532; oto6a, Tr. 
11gt, £219. Cp. Ib. 418. 
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(3) The Philoctetes, as already noticed (p. 27), is singular in having 
several instances (in the last commos) of tmesis of verbs com- 
pounded with a@mé: and also in the frequent repetition of mono- 
syllabic words in excited utterance. The following are examples 
of the latter tendency :— 

Phil. 664-6. ds xOdv Oiraiav i8eiv, | ds marépa mpéoBwy, ds Pi- 
Rous, ds ray euadv | eyOpav, x.r.A. Ib. 482. és durAlav, és mpipvav, 
és mpopav. Ib. 799. & rékvov, & yevvaiov. Ib. 260. & réxvor, 
® rai. Ib. 989, go. Zeds eof iv cidjs, Zets .. Zets, G Sédoxrat 
rai, Ib, 1109, 10. od opBav ere mpoopépav, | ob mravav dn’ 
éuav émrwv. Ib. 1128, 9. & rdkov pirov, & pirov | xepdr éxBeBr- 
acpevov, Ib, 1123. @ wéds, & warpia. 


The reading in some of the above instances, as well as in others 
of this kind, has been doubted. But while it is freely admitted 
that the scribes may have sometimes repeated a word by mistake, 
it must be allowed, on the other hand, that the tendency in ques- 
tion is sufficiently evident to be taken into account. The context, 
with the analogy of other passages, must decide in each case 
whether the MS. reading is tenable. The repetition of the same 
word is of itself no objection to any reading, 


§ 45. C. 8. Epic anp Lyric Forms. 


a. The article for the relative. See above, p. 32, 4. 
O. T. 1427. 7d pire yi | pat’ suBpos ipds pare pas mpooddgera. 
An. 1086. BéBua, rev ob OdAros odx brexdpapet. Phil. 707. od op- 
Bay lepas yas onépoy, ovk ddrov | atpor tov vepsper® dvépes adfyorai. 
3. Use of the neuter plural—less frequent in prose (but see Hdt. vil. 
2. Ore vouecspeva ein mpos mavrav dvOparav, K.T.d.). 
Ant. 1209. donya..Bojs. Ib. 1265. dvodBa Bovdrevpdrav. O.C. 


923. pordv dOdiav ixripia. El. 220. otk éepiora mAdOew, Ib. 
230. adura, Aj. 8847. oyerdua ydp, K.TA. Tr. 126. dyddynra 
yap, K.T.A. 


c. Homeric epithets. 

Aj. 378. év & édtxeoot Boval Kal KAuTOIs meray aimohiors | epepvdy 
aiw %devoa. Phil. 706. od popBay iepas yas omdpov, ovK dAdov | 
alpav trav veysuer® dvépes Gdnotat. El. 714. kporntév dppdrov. 
Ib. 747. tpntois ipgow. O.C. 482. yj peddppuddos. Phil. 
II61. PudSwpos aia. 


d. Tmesis. See p. 27. 


e. Phrases recalling expressions in Homer. 
O. T. 1098. éminpa péportra. Ib. 145, 6. 4 ydp ebruxets | Ev 7? 
Gch pavoipe® 7 memTakdres. O. C. 380. as adrix’ “Apyos 0 Kadpetov 
médov | Tuy Kxabé£ov i) mpos obpavdy BBey (Il. xviii. 308. iq Ke hépyor 
péya kpdros # xe epotyny, K.T.A.)  O. T. 0975. és Oupdr Badys. O. C. 
216. & por ey, ri wddw: Tr. 973 (Il. xi. 404, Od. v. 465). OC, 
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1477. dudiorarat . . droBos. EL.-1492. dyav:. ans Wuxiis mépe. 
(IL. xxii. 161. mept yuxis 6€ov “Exropos.) Ib, 138. dvordoes. (II. 
XXiv. 756. dvérrncey d€ pu 028’ ds.) Tr. 38. "Idirov Biav. Ib. ror. 
Grreipos Abels (Cp. KeKArévos), 

Reminiscences of Homer affect the diction, however, more fre- 
quently than the structure of sentences. See below, p. ro4. 


§ 46. C. 9. CoLLoguiatisms. 


The examples which would have come under this head have been 
anticipated. (See esp. pp. 55, 4,73 72,1, @; 74, 8.) They would 
have been seen to be more numerous if more were known of the verna- 
cular idiom of ancient Hellas. 


Concluding Remarks on Grammatical Construction 
in Sophocles. 


In the preceding sections many idioms have been included which 
can be paralleled from other Greek writers, especially the tragedians ; 
while, on the other hand, no collection of scattered instances can 
adequately represent the peculiarities of a writer whose strength 
lies in the ‘callida junctura,’ and the subordination of parts to the 
whole. It has been impossible adequately to distinguish (a) between 
the remains of earlier syntax, and the novelties of the transition age; 
(4) between the phenomena of earlier Attic generally and those of the 
Tragic dialect ; and (c) between the individual tendencies of Sophocles 
and those which he shares with Aeschylus or Euripides. But enough 
has probably been said to confirm the impression which many readers 
of Sophocles must have already formed, that the difficulties, inherent 
in the Greek of this period, which I attempted to characterize at the 
outset, are complicated in his case by a singular union of great sub- 
tilty with great simplicity. 

This part of the subject may be appropriately concluded with a few 
general remarks. 


1. Sophocles has the keenest feeling for the analogies of language. 


2. This subtle reflective tendency is perpetually causing slight modi- 
fications or extensions of idioms in ordinary use. 


3. The overlogical spirit, or kxouyérns, of his day shows itself in 
various inversions, substitutions, and other indirect modes of 
expression. 


4. Also in minute verbal parallelisms, antitheses, and paradoxes, 
which, if somewhat strained in themselves, are made conducive to 
the principal effect. 


5. This analytical spirit is accompanied by a continual effort in the 
opposite direction of concentration. 
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6. From both the last mentioned causes there results a peculiar 
fulness and redundancy of expression, arising partly from the 
determination to be explicit, and partly from the combination 
and grouping of ideas. 


7. The singularity of Sophocles consists not in any or all of these 
characteristics, which are in some degree common to his age, but 
in his subtle treatment of them, the harmony in which he binds 
them together, and above all the grace with which he adapts 
them to the dramatic expression of natural human feeling. 


8. The relation of metre to language is not to be lost sight of. 
The word ‘ exigency’ which is sometimes used in this connexion is 
inapplicable to a poet’s work. But the correlation between speech 
and rhythm, as they react upon each other, is notwithstanding a 
reality. The Senarius for example, as compared with the Hex- 
ameter, is obviously favourable to compression, to connected 
periods, to synaphea, to the elaboration of a symmetrical and 
carefully articulated whole. Even the increase of contracted 
forms in Attic Greek may have owed something to the theatre 
as well as to the agora. : 


9. The interpreter of Sophocles must think more of the sequence 
of ideas than of the apparent grammatical connexion of the 
words: and the critic of the text of Sophocles must ask, not, 
Is such and such a phrase exact in point of syntax? but, (r) Is it 
natural? (2) Is it poetical and rhythmical? (3) Is it dramatically 
suitable and expressive ? 


PART II—PECULIARITIES OF DICTION. 


§ 47. Ir the poet of a transition age in literature is less fettered 
than his predecessors or successors in the use of grammatical con- 
structions, he enjoys a still more acknowledged liberty in the choice 
of words. It would seem at first sight as if all the resources of 
the spoken and written language were at the disposal of his in- 
vention. There are, however, limits to this freedom. No one now 
supposes, with Aristotle, that a great author ever absolutely created 
a new word; and if there are words in Shakespeare (e. g. ‘blood- 
boltered,’ ‘scamels’) to the origin of which we have no clue, this is set to 
the account of our ignorance, and not of his caprice. It is true that the 
existence of inflexions in Greek, or rather the fresher consciousness 
of the meaning of inflexions, gave scope for a degree of licence which 
has never been possible in any modern language. But this licence 
is very sparingly employed, and is more seen in the use of compounds 
than in the formation of new derivatives from single stems. And 
even in the selection and adaptation of existing words, the innovatioas 
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of the poet are subject to the following conditions :—(r) They must 
be founded on the actual state of diction; (2) They must be more or 
less in accordance with prevailing tendencies ; (3) Words taken from 
the early literature, or from a foreign dialect, must not be too far 
removed from customary use, and must be such as are already known 
in some way by those for whom the composition is intended. Much 
also depends on the kind of composition. Thus, words which are 
suitable to the style of a lyric ode would be out of place in tragic 
dialogue, many others are forbidden by proprieties of metre, and 
many expressions are appropriate in tragedy which an historical writer 
would reject as too ornamental for his purpose; although it is to be 
remembered that the distinction between poetry and prose was less 
absolute in the age of Sophocles than at a later time. 

Before entering on the consideration of the special peculiarities of 
any writer in point of diction, it would be well to have a clear and- 
adequate conception of the vocabulary that lay at his command. To 
give this in the case of Sophocles, however, would be to produce, not 
one lexilogus, but several. The diction of the Iliad and still more of 
the Odyssey, that of the Epic Cycle, whose special peculiarities are un- 
known to us, that of the lyric poets, including Pindar, of the gnomic 
poets, including Theognis, Solon, and Simonides, must be pre- 
supposed. But Herodotus, who reflects the cultured intelligence of 
the Ionic cities in the former half of the fifth century B.c., is of more 
immediate importance for the study of tragic diction than any of these. 
In comparing him with Sophocles we are led to think that the Attic 
dialect, on which the Athenian agora and theatre worked many potent 
changes, must at first have had much more in common with the 
earlier Ionic than has been commonly imagined?. (Cp. e.g. the use 
of vépuos in Hdt. vii. 891, Soph. Ant. 908, Thuc. v. 105.) 

The object of the following remarks, however, is not to treat the 
subject exhaustively, but to point out some of the respects in which 
the use of words in Sophocles is affected (1) by the stage of language 
in the age of Pericles, (2) by the poet’s peculiar subtilty. 

The most general characteristic of the diction of Attic writers 
before Plato is an imperfect stage of abstraction. Many words are 
no longer found in the same simple concrete or metaphorical sense as 
in Homer: while, as contrasted with Xenophon or Demosthenes, 


1 The following words, amongst others, 
are at once Herodotean and Tragic :— 
dynkatéw,  dpagevouar—énapatevopar, 
dpnviros, avéxabev, dvOuroupyéw, amdvn- 
Tos, dtéT.pos, anwotds, Buvorpos (= Biw- 
tés), Bvoowwos, yevéTwp, yywotpayéw, 
€daoa, Siadvpatvoua, Spaynpa, dvcpop- 
gpia—bvcpoppos, SvaTeTéws, éd5WALa, éx- 
mayAcopat, édwiw, “EAAds adj., éudephs, 
ééavacrdw, éLavipdopa, éfevpnua, éfoy- 
xéw, égonrdy, Ennaus, ebeoTw, evoroua 
(=edgnpa), ebotpBAnros, edppdvn, (a- 
TAovTos, huepsokonos, OendaTos, Oéamic- 
pa, Thids adj.. loropeiy, icxvaivw, abu- 
Apifw, xabirmaCopa, naddrAroTedw, Kdpra, 


xatavriov, kaThpns, KaroriCw, xupatias, 
Afjua, peraixpiov, peradOis, pntpdbev, pt- 
tomdpOevos, poxActw, puvoapds, vavTidos, 
vedyapos, evoxrovéw, Sdocmopéw, 686, 
Sparpos, Gpaipwv, Spiopa, dppin, mado- 
mods, TavwA€Opos, TapapLpYnoKOpaL, TA 
pyryopéw, mapPevevopuar, mepiOupos, Tepats 
adj., mérpivos, mpedh, moAuTAdvyTOS, 
mpoxaaletv, mpdvoos, mpdpavros, mupde, 
ce:papédpos, oxinwy, civos, omacpés, oTpa- 
Thhatéw, svomeddw, TpiBwv adj., iney- 
yvos, trextpéxe, brepdyOopar, repynins, 
imepTédAw, EndareEpos, ppevipys, PuAdas, 
xeipwvatia, Wevdduaytis. 
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there is in these writers more of sensuous picturesqueness, and a 
richer colouring of association about single words, existing together 
with a certain vagueness and indefiniteness of meaning, especially in 
the use of words like youn, Oupss, dpyh, voids, expressing mental states 
or faculties, and such as ¢vcus, ypdvos, duos, expressing abstract natures 
or ideas. 

In harmony with this state of diction was the prevailing tendency 
to modify and extend the use of words :— 


(1) In the endeavour to express abstractions by participles, infi- 
nitives, neuter adjectives, and verbal nouns, leading sometimes to the 
substitution of a verbal noun for an infinitive, or of an infinitive or 
participle for a noun, and generally to the preference for verbal 
forms. 

(2) In giving a wider and more general meaning to specific words. 

(3) In arbitrarily assigning to generic words a specific meaning. 

(4) In exchanging the active, neuter, passive, and causative mean- 
ings of verbs. 

(5) In the attempt to analyse words, and to use them with (true or 
false) reference to their etymology. 

(6) In the use of compounds and other novel words, framed after 
the analogy of existing forms. 

(7) In giving an ethical force to words, whose meaning in the 
earlier language is merely physical. 

These tendencies appear in various modes in all the Attic writers 
of the fifth century B.c., especially in poetry. In Sophocles they 
take the peculiar bent of his genius. Not less bold and inventive 
than Aeschylus in his choice of words, where boldness is suitable, 
and more original than Euripides, he excels both in the adaptation 
of his diction to the expression of the finer shades of feeling. 
Without deserting simplicity, he keeps a rich variety of language in 
perfect harmony; while, especially in the lyric passages, he avails 
himself sometimes to an extreme of the suggestive power of many 
vocables, whose significance was not yet accurately defined. Some 
association, not perceived to be accidental, some echo of sound, some 
refinement on the obvious meaning, is made to float before the 
hearer’s mind like the neutral tints which soften and harmonize the 
colouring of a picture. The same difficulty which attends the deter- 
mination of construction in Sophocles is present also in the interpre- 
tation of single words, arising from the incomplete and fluent state of 
the language, in which the resolution of ambiguities, the distinction 
of synonyms, the antithesis of opposites, and the definition of abstract 
terms, were in an incipient stage, already engaging the activity of 
reflective thought and fancy, but not yet fixed in use or in theory. 
To this is added the difficulty, in interpreting a poet for whom 
treatises mept moujreejs had no existence, of discerning the degree of 
figurativeness in his use of language. Sophocles is ante-rhetorical as 
well as ante-grammatical. 

Most words have been originally metaphors, and metaphors are 
continually falling into the rank of words. Often, indeed, when 
a poet has employed a metaphor which strikes the imagination of 
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the reader or hearer with an impression of novelty, he will forth- 
with depart from it, regarding it as a mere vehicle of expression, 
and pass on to another, to which he is often drawn by the association 
of the first. Most instances of mixed metaphor (e. g. ‘to take arms 
against a sea of troubles’) are to be explained in this way, Often, 
too, just as the form of a sentence is altered in process of construc- 
tion, a poetical image changes in the course of expression: e. g. 


Shakespeare, Cymb. iv. 2 :— 
*O melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in?’ 


Here melancholy is first a fathomless ocean, but is presently per- 
sonified as one sailing over a shoreless sea. The imagination is not 
satisfied even with this, but goes on to suppose the sluggish barge of 
melancholy finding rest at last, if she can ever find it, against the oozy 
bank of some slow stream. The indefiniteness of the image is not a 
fault of style, but rather adds to the effect. So in the O. T. of Sopho- 
cles, 1. 23 :— 

xévakoupioa Kapa. 
Bvdav ér’ odx ofa Te powwiov cddou, 


where the city is first compared to a ship in distress, and the ship in 
distress is again compared to an animal all but devoured by some 
cruel monster, the confusion or reduplication of imagery, rendered 
easier by the frequency of the nautical metaphor (see below, p. 105), 
enhances the impressiveness of the passage, 


The following collection of instances is intended to illustrate (1) 
The experimental use of abstractions, including the modification in 
the meaning of words through ethical reflection: (2) The interchange 
of transitive, intransitive, and causative meanings: (3) Analytical or 
etymological uses: (4) Peculiarities of compounds and derivatives: 
(5) Sensuous and suggestive words: (6) Epic and Lyric words and 
phrases: (7) The use of metaphor. 


I. Exprrmentat Use or Apstract Expressions. 


§ 48. It is sometimes said that poetry abhors abstractions. And this 
is true in the sense that technical terms, whose meaning has been 
defined by systematic reasoning, are generally unsuited to the ex- 
pression of feeling. But if feeling does not choose to borrow from 
the logical faculty, this is because feeling has her own way of 
generalizing. And reflective poetry, whether subjective or drama- 
tic, in seeking to idealize feeling, is ever rising into the region of 
general ideas. (See above, pp. 30, 44.) Hence the partial abstrac- 
tions which abounded in the time of Sophocles are seized by him 
as welcome materials for his art. They harmonize with its ideal 
character, while they assist concentration, and give an air of seve- 
rity, without detracting from the effect. of naturalness and pathos. 
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Occasionally, in the less impassioned places, he reproduces perhaps 
too exactly the sophistical spirit. But more frequently he adapts this 
feature of the language to his purposes with his usual skill. 


u. Certain notions, which have a wide range of application, are 
more completely generalized than in an earlier period, and have 
also more of a substantial or personal reality than would be 
attributed to them by a later writer. Such are vépos, dikn, kaxpos 
xpovos. 

O. T. 865. lyr. dv vdpot mpdcewvrat | tyimodes, «7A. Ant. 538. GAN 
ovk doe toiTd yf Sikn oe. EI. 528. yap dikn wy efdev, odk eyd 
pon. = Ib. 75, 6. xaupos ydp, domep dvdpdow | wéytoros Epyou mayrds 
€or’ éemordrns. O.C. 1454. lyr. épa, 6pa ratr’ det xpdvos. 


In this and some other passages the idea of time, although per- 
sonified, is quite general. (In El. 179. lyr. xpdvos yap edpaps beds, 
the personification is complete.) In other cases ypévos, like aly, 
is not dissociated from the continuance of a single life (O.C. 7, 8. 
xo xpdvos Evvoy | paxpés: Ib. 930. 6 mAnbiwv xpdvos: cp. O. T. 
1082. of de avyyeveis | pavés we puxpdv kai péyar Sioprcav), and in one 
passage the meaning seems to be similarly limited to the duration 
of the race of men— 

Phil. 305. modda yap rdde ev rh paxp@ yevorr’ dv dvOpdarav ypdve. 
[Cp. Hdt. vi. 109. és tov dmavra dvOpdorav Biov, | 


8. Other words appear to be in an earlier stage of abstraction. 

vets, for example, occurs nowhere in the philosophical sense of 
universal nature; but means always some particular nature, con- 
stitution, birth, or origin. The place where the word has the 
highest degree of generality is Aj. 760. dcris dvOpmmov ici | 
Bd\acrav—' Who having sprung in the nature of man.’ Other 
uses of duvow and duce, ‘by birth, by constitution, by nature, by 
disposition,’ etc., present various degrees of imperfect abstraction 
from the meaning of the verbal noun. 

avOperos in the singular as well as in the plural is sometimes almost 
equivalent to the abstract ‘mankind.’ Still, though the meaning 
is general, a typical individual is presented to the imagination. 

O.T. 977. ri & dv hoBoir avOpwros, @ Ta THs Tdxns | Kpatet. O.C. 

1153. mpayos 8 drifew oddev *dvOpwmov xpeav.  [Cp. ras diavoias 
tov avOpemov in Thuc. i. 140.] 


y. But the incompleteness and indefiniteness of abstractions is 
chiefly seen in words denoting mental acts and states, such as 
Oupds, Ppdvnats, yuoun, dpyn, 7600s, €Amis, gows ; Or mental powers, 
such as vods, yuyxn, kapdia, pny. Such words are used without the 
exactness of distinction which was afterwards introduced by re- 
flection and use, the shade of meaning intended being left to 
be determined by the context :—and they are accompanied with 
a peculiar feeling of the wonderful nature of man. This phase 
of ethical or psychological language is familiar to the student of 
Thucydides, and it is immediately obvious how large must be its 
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application to the purposes of the dramatic poet. In Sophocles 
there are various grades of ethical significance, from the simplest 
lyrical personification, as in El. 198. dddos jv 6 pdcas, Epos 6 
xreiyas, to such quasi-scientific discrimination of terms as in 
Ant. 176. Wuyty te Kai ppdympa xal yrouny, where however the 
sophistical parade of words is merely a piece of mannerism, and 
the attempt to distinguish accurately the connotation of the 
several terms is not only difficult but illusory. : 


§ AQ, It will be sufficient to adduce one or two examples of the use 


of such words in Sophocles. A glance at any lexicon to Sopho- 
cles will suggest many others. 


1. Ovpds occurs once only in the seven plays in the sense of ‘mind’ 


or ‘memory,’ and in this there is probably a reminiscence of 
Homer. 

El. 1347. o8¢ y és Oupov pépa—‘ Nor can I bring him to my 
mind.” (Cp. Fr. 595. mdAn’ év kaxoior Oupos cbvnbeis 6pG.) 


Nearly the same form is used by Jocasta in O. T. 975. pa uv é’ 


airéy pndev és Oupdy Badns. But here duds is associated, as it is 
almost everywhere in Attic Greek, with the emotional nature. 
Not, ‘Do not cast it in your mind,’ (as in Hdt. i. 84, éppdoy kat 
és Oupoy éBddero: Aesch. P. V. 706, rots yobs Adyous | Gund Bad’,) 
but rather, ‘Do not take it to heart’ Cp. évpior, Ib. 739: tipoi 
yap aipe Oupdv, Ib. 914. In this last instance @uyds is not thought 
or feeling simply, but the mind agitated by feeling; i.e. in the 
present case by ‘doubts and fears.’ ‘Oedipus lets his mind be 
lifted into high suspense by all manner of griefs.” Here 6upds 
(cp. ppnv, Tr. 982, O. C. 1182; Bloros, O. T.6123 aldy, Phil. 1348) 
is spoken of as a real thing or substance, as if separable from 
the person himself. @vués is elsewhere the seat or origin of 
particular emotions, as ‘desire, O. C. 778, El. 286; ‘fear,’ 
O. C. 1466, éarnfa Ovpdy; ‘anger,’ El. 331, cp. Phil. 324; and 

courageous ardour’ or ‘confidence,’ El. 26. Oupdy od« draXecev: 
Aj. 1124. 4 yAdood cou rbv Oupdv ds deen rpepeu. 


This meaning of @yds, as a principle, is not always easy to dis- 


tinguish from the more special, and in Attic Greek the more 
common meaning, of a state or condition of anger. Instances 


in which it has been supposed to mean anger, but where it more 


probably means an angry or agitated mind, are— 

Ant. 493. Girei 8 5 Oupds mpdobev piioban Koreds | ray pndev dpbas 
ev oxér@ texvopevev— And when men are plotting wrong in secret, 
their distracted mind is oft convicted of concealment before the 
act.’ Ib. 1097. ar mard£ac Ovudv—! To bring down the blow of 
calamity on the passionate heart.’ Aj. 954. # pa kedawémay Ovpdy 
epuBpifer roditras dunp. O.C, 434. dmnvix’ Cer Oupds. Ib. 438. 
kdpdvBavov Tov Oupdv exSpapdyra pot | pelo kohacriy rev mplv qyapty- 
pévoy, where tov Gypsy may be rendered, ‘ My passionate mood.’ 
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In the more limited sense of a condition of anger, @uzés becomes 
again ‘hypostatized,’ and is spoken of as a separate nature or 
idea. 

O. T. 673. Srav | Ovpod mepdons. O.C. 984. Ovpod yap oddey 
yipds eotw Addo mrijv | Oaveiv, (Cp. Heraclitus, yarerdv Oupe 
payer Oat.) 


2. vots, which is commonly, and in later Greek exclusively, an 
intellectual principle, in Ant. 767 is used for dupés— 

voos & éort tnAtKodros adynoas Bapus. 

The danger suggested by the chorus, however, lies not only in the 
resentment of Haemon, but in the invention and contrivance 
which the resentment sets to work. Cp. also El. 913. pyrpos 
ov@ 6 voids pret | roatra mpaooew. 

The meaning of this word, like that of @uyés, is intermediate between 
a principle or faculty and a condition or state. 

Ant. 1090. rév voiy 7 dpeiva ray ppevav. Ib. 1228, 9. riva | voov 
eoxes ; 

And is specialized, in a good sense, to mean an intelligent mind or 
wisdom: i.e. vots=vods copds. (El. 1016. Cp. ppeves.) 

O. T. 549. tiv avOadiar. . Tod vod xapis. 


3. youn is the general word for ‘thought’ or ‘judgment,’ with the 
various special meanings of ‘ perception,’ Aj. 52; ‘mental pene- 
tration,” O. T. 398. youn kupyoas; O. C. 403; ‘opinion,’ Ant. 
4753; ‘maxim, Aj. 1og1; ‘advice,’ Phil. 1467; ‘suggestion,’ 
Tr. 844. da’ ddddOpov | yropas poddvr’ dheOpiacr ovvadXayais; ‘inten- 
tion,’ Aj. 448; ‘the general intention or spirit of a line of con- 
duct, O. T. 601; ‘right judgment, Tr. 389; ‘deliberate judg- 
ment,’ O. T. 524. youn ppevav; ‘the ground of judgment,’ O. T. 
527. ola 8 ob yropy tim; or ‘means of judgment,’ Phil. 837. 
yropay icxov. Not that in each of all these meanings the word 
is used with the distinctness of the English equivalent. But 
in the absence of such distinction, an attempt is made to give 
several special applications to one general word. 


. edais has most frequently the definite meaning of ‘hope,’ but also 
sometimes that of ‘expectation’ generally, O. T. 1432, Aj. 1382; 
and hence has the epithet xadn, Tr. 667; or xaxy, Aj. 607, but 
with an allusion to the more usual meaning. Hence the plural 
Aides comes to be used for the state of ‘expectancy’ or ‘sus- 
pense’ as such, O. T. 771. és rocodroy edmidav | uot BeBaros: Ib, 
484. méropat 8 edmiow, 

5. épyq is first ‘temper’ generally, then the ‘rage’ of any passion 

(as of despair, O. T. 1241. opy7 xpopevn), and then specifically 

‘anger’ An extension of the first meaning occurs in Ant. 3 54. 

doruvépous épyds, ‘a disposition towards ordered life in cities. 


6. ppoveiv, Meaning generally‘ to think’ or ‘have intelligence,’ has a 
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variety of special meanings: ‘to know’ or ‘perceive facts’ (as in 
Hadt.), O. T. 316, Tr. 1148; ‘to be conscious of the situation ;’ 
see esp. Aj. 942. col pév doxeiy rabr’ gor’, enol 8 dyav dpoveiv; ‘to 
be in one’s senses,’ Ib. 344; ‘to be sensible’ or ‘ wise ;’ ‘to con- 
sider, Ant. 49; ‘to be minded’ or ‘disposed,’ Tr. 490; ‘to be 
affected,’ El. 334; with ed added, ‘to be wise’ or ‘clear-sighted ;’ 
and, with péya or opexpdy, ‘to be proud’ or ‘humble.’ Some only 
of these meanings are found in later Greek, where they are used 
with less consciousness of the general meaning. 


§ 50. 8. To the same stage of imperfect generalization belong the 


frequent use of the abstract for the concrete, and the preference 
for verbal, adjectival, and participial forms of expression. 


El. 418. marpés.. dusdiav. Ib. 130. lyr. feere mapapidiorv, Ib, 
52. kaparépos xAdais, O. T. 1248. ddorexvov madoupyiav— To be 
the mother of a wretched offspring.’ Phil. 35, 6. $Aaupoupyod 
twos | texvipar’ dvdpds. O. C. 472. dvdpds et'xetpos réxvy. Aj. 
1297. épixey eAdois iyOiow ScapOopav. Tr. 7. vupdetov sxvov— 
‘A fearful bridal’ O.C. 1044. lyr. Saiev | dvdpav. . émorpodal, 
Tb. 1070. lyr. GBacts, of rav inmiay | rypdow AOdvav. El. 681, 2. 
‘EAAdéos | mpdaxny dyavos. O. T. 1. Kddpou rod mddar véa rpopy. 


Hence in Aj. 645. aiay is to be retained: ot tis aiay Aiaxdav—‘ No 


life of the Aeacidae,’ i. e. no person, ete. 


Neuter verbals, such as ééypa, plonua, Aja, AdAnpa, mpoopdynpa, are 


frequently used in addressing persons or speaking of them with 
strong feeling. Cp. the frequent use of dpa. 


. Other instances of the use of verbal nouns are— 


Tr. 1212. opis yé trot POdvnots od yevnoerar; i.e. rod Pepew ce. 
Ant. 1017. tm clayey... Bopas, «.1.d.—‘ Through birds having 
eaten.” El. 494. ydyov dpAquara. Ib. 1357. fdrorov..8 exav | 
modev banpérnua, Tr. g11. tas admadas és rb ourdy ovcias; i.e 
probably, 76 etva: das, because renounced by Hyllus. 


. The peculiar uses of the adjective have been illustrated above 


(pp. 37-9). The following may be quoted here. 

Tr. 927. Spopaia Baca (= dpdpm). Aj. 519. &v col mao’ eyoye 
cefopa. Phil. r1g0. lyr. @\Oer’ émpdrvdes adOis. El. 1414. lyr. 
poipa Kkabapepia péive, Phil. 1449. lyr. wh vv xpdmoe péArere 
mpacoev, Ant. 255. ruuBhons pev ov. El. 1260. lyr. ris ody av 
dkiav | ye cod medyvdros, k.r.d. O. C. 151. lyr. hurddpuos. O. T. 
179. lyr., Aj. 602. lyr., dvdpiByos. Tr. 869. anOns. O.C. 948. adrois 
» » xOdnov 6v6’= ey ry yOovl. Ib. 1664. adyewds éberéumero = ev 
adrycow. O.C. 239. lyr. epyor | dxdvrov (= dxovoiov)., 


. Participial expressions. See above, p. 63, (5). 


Ant. 246. Odwas BéBnxe. Ib. 260, 1, kav éylyvero | mAnyi Tehev- 


TCG, 
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5. The frequent use of the neuter adjective or ici i 

lent participle with th 

article, which is characteristic of the Greek of this pera attends 

further illustration of the effort to give expression to the general 

notions which the mind was forming for herself. Sophoclean 
instances are— 


Ant. 365. 16 pnxavdev réyvas— The inventiveness of art’ Tr. 
398. TO mordy tis ddynOetas— ‘The trustworthiness of truth,’ 
Ib. 196, 1d yap moboiv &xaotos éexpabeiv Odtav. Phil. 674, 5. 76 
yap | vooody mobet oe cupmapacrdryy daBeiv, QO. C. 1219. drav tis 
és mhéov méap | rod Gédovros. Cp. also El. 459. re Kdkelv@ peor, 


It is probable that in Aj. 208, ri 8 evf\Xakrar rijs juepias, We have a 
similar use of the feminine adjective, with dpas, kataordcews, OF 
some such word, to be supplied. And in Tr. 837. pedayyaira 
a masculine adjective seems to be used as a noun. ’ 


6. There may also be mentioned, as belonging to this transitional 
phase of Greek, the confusion of objective and subjective; i.e. 
of a thing or quality, and the idea or appearance of it. (See 
above, p. 80, 8.) 

a. dperi = ddéa dperns, Phil. 1420. dOdvarov dperqv Exyov: dvccéBea = 
défa dvoceBelas, Ant. 924. thy dvocdBeray edoeBoic’ exrnoduny: 
evoéBera=ddfa eboeBelas, Phil. 1443. 9 yap edocBea ouvbynoxer 
Bporois, 


5. Sone is added unnecessarily, O. T. 402. ef 8€ py Sdkets yépar eivar, 
Tr. 57. Tod xakas mpdocety Soxeiv, 


§ 51. +. The vagueness of abstract notions, and the tendency to 
form them, together with the absence of definitions, lead to the 
extension of words from a special to a more general meaning, 
and also to the specializing of general words, for want of the 
distinctions that are required for the exact expression of a specific 
idea. Both uses may be described as vague, and arise from the 
same uncertainty in the distribution of general terms. 


1. One general word has a variety of specific meanings. (See 
above, p. 93, 3, yvoun.) 


xowéds means ‘participating,’ Aj. 267; ‘mutually participating,’ 
Ibid.; ‘ partaken in common;’ ‘having a common origin,’ O. T. 
261; ‘kindred, O. C. 535; ‘arising simultaneously from 
more than one,’ Tr. 207, O. C. 1500; ‘caused by each to 
the other,’ Ant. 147; ‘common to many,’ Phil. 1145, El. 1085; 
‘equivalent,’ Tr. 351; ‘together with’ (adverbially), Ant. 546. 
Aj. 577- 

Sophocles makes use of this vagueness of meaning to suggest 
(x) the sentiment of affection in Ant. 1, where «ody is not 
merely ‘having the same parents,’ but ‘sharing with me in birth 
and all things else:’ (2) the horror of the confusion of relations 
in the house of Oedipus: (3) the thought of being ‘gathered to 
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one’s fathers” El. 1135. répBou . . xowdy . . pépos—' A share in 
a common tomb.’ 

BdOpov is a word of very general signification, meaning literally 
“a support for the feet.’ It is used to signify ‘a step,’ ‘a bench 
or platform,’ ‘a pedestal,’ ‘the solid area of an island,’ ‘the site 
of a house,’ ‘ the foundation of a piece of rock.” (O. C. 1591.) 

pévos signifies ‘ solitary,’ ‘unique,’ Phil. 61 al. ; ‘certainly the same,’ 
O. C. 1280; ‘alone left,’ and also ‘left alone,’ Aj. 461. 

kevds = Epos Aj. 986. keris ..eaivns. Cp. Ant. 424. xevijs ebris. 

686s, first signifying ‘a road,’ acquires the general meaning of 
‘a way. It is applied in the special meanings of ‘an enter- 
prize,’ El. 1295; ‘the trouble of going for something,’ O. T. 1478; 
‘a plan or device’ (metaph.),O. T. 67; ‘conduct, Ant. 1274; 
‘the road of death,’ Tr. 875. 

fur, from pinre ‘to cast,’ has the diverse meanings of ‘the twinkling’ 
(or ‘ beating’) ‘of the stars,’ ‘a blast of wind,’ and ‘a violent im- 
pulse.’ So ody is ‘the casting of a die,’ and ‘a ray of the sun.’ 
See also épyn (Ant. 135, Tr. 720). 

épo has the following special senses: ‘to bear,’ i.e. endure, Tr. 
1231, O. T. 93. al.; ‘to obtain,’ O. T. 590, El. 1086. al.; ‘to 
bring,’ i.e. cause, Aj. 866. al.; ‘to propose,’ Tr. 122, O. C. 166 (?); 
‘to bring news,’ O.C. 420; ‘to announce,’ Aj. 802; ‘to conduce,’ 
O. T. 517. al, (See Hdt. viii. roo. don epepé of 9 youn, K.7.2.) 
niorw pépew means simply morevew, El. 735, O. T. 1445. 

éyo has the following: ‘to hold fast,’ ‘to check,’ ‘to endure,’ ‘to 
direct’ (as in yew iamovus, cp. El. 720); ‘to be engaged in’ (as an 
employment or pursuit), Aj. 203. ¢xoper crovayds, Ib. 320. ydous .. 
éxew; ‘to receive,’ ‘to be possessed by’ (anger, etc.), ‘to 
possess, O.C. 1725, 1744, ‘to have done so and so,’ as a mere 
auxiliary; ‘to be able ;’ ‘to know,’ Phil. 789. ¢xere 76 mpaypa. 

Also, in the neuter sense, ‘ to drive,’ El. 720; ‘to put to land,’ ‘to 
check oneself, O.C. 1169 ; ‘to have to do with, O. T. 709. pavrixijs 
éxov réxyns: and, perhaps, to continue in a place, Phil. 22. 

ovpdépw, ‘to assist in carrying or bearing;’ (1) ‘to take one’s share 
of labour,’ El. 946; (2) ‘not to oppose,’ Ib. 1465; (3) ‘to agree 
with,’ ‘answer to,’ as a word to a thing, Aj. 431; (4) ‘to assent 
to and co-operate in a course of action,’ O.C. 641; (g) ‘to be 
propitious to,’ Phil. 627; (6) ‘to be with, with the association of 
‘ministering comfort,’ Ib. 108g. 

e£.0do, iodo, ‘to bring to an equality ;’ (1) ‘to bring into the same 
line, El. 738; (2) ‘to act up to a name,’ Ib. 1194; (3) ‘to keep 
in the same state of unanimity,’ Ib. 1072; (4) ‘to bring into the 
same low state,’ O. T. 1507; (gs) ‘to show to be in the same 
oe Ib. 425; (6) ‘to maintain an equality of right,’ Ib. 
408. 

doxoros, ‘not taken into view,’ and hence ‘unforeseen,’ Phil. 1111; 


‘strange,’ Aj. 21; ‘invisible, O, C. 1681; ‘indescribable, El. 
864; ‘endless,’ Tr. 247. 
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Even words of such general meaning as mpdoow, mpaés, epyov, 
ec Odds, kaxds, are often used by Sophocles, where a specific ex- 
pression would be required in any modern language. See esp. 
Aj. 132, 3. robs € cadpovas | Oeot pirodce kal orvyodce rods KaKkous, 
where kaxots is made the contrary of cappovas, a more specific 
word. Sometimes the specific meaning intended is not strictly 
contained in the generic word employed. See e.g. Tr. 887, 
where dps is applied to suicide; and Phil. 207, where dvdyxn 
is used for extreme difficulty. 


§ 52. 2. On the other hand, some words are made to drop their par- 
ticular significance and to express a simple and general idea. 


The most obvious example of this is in the number of words which 
are almost equivalent to eiyi:—@eBnxévat, Few, Kabeardva, éordvat, 
keicOat, Tédewv, TUyxavew, Kupelv, paiverda, which have always some 
special appropriateness to the context in which they are found, but 
hardly convey more than the simple meaning of the substantive 
verb. 


Other instances are the use of dmAods as almost equivalent to <is, 
Sdedopxevar for Gv (El. 66.), and also the following :— 

pate, meaning properly ‘to tell by word of mouth,’ is used to 
signify ‘to intimate, El. 1251, 2. érav wapovola | ppdty ; or ‘ sug- 
gest,’ Ib. 198 lyr. dédos fv 6 ppdoas. 

doddns, generally of a number thronging together, is used in Tr. 
514 lyr. of two combatants meeting in conflict. 

dyfpes, ‘ without old age,’ = ‘ everlasting,’ Ant. 608 lyr. 

ddedgés, ‘brother, =‘ consonant with,’ Ant. 192, O.C. 1262. 

véoos, ‘ disease,’ and so any trouble or distemperature. So voceiv, 
O.'T. 60: véonua, ib. 1293. 

éuroddo, ‘ to traffic,’ =‘to bring or obtain,’ Tr. 93. xépSos éumodG, and 
simply ‘to do,’ Aj. 978. dp qpaddyxas domep 4 paris Kparei ; 

d«rn, ‘a cliff or shore, =‘ any steep elevation, O. T. 184. 

Bécxe, ‘to feed,’ and so in passive ‘to be nourished or grow up.’ 

Aj. 558. réws S€ xovpors mvetpaow Bdoxov, Tr. 144. 7d ydp vedfov 

év rowiode Bookerat, kK. T. A, 

dvéigs, ‘to adorn with flowers,’ hence generally ‘to colour, and 
in El. 43. simply ‘to alter in appearance.’ 

dvéxo, ‘to hold up,’ hence ‘to maintain faithfully,’ Aj. 212; and ‘to 
remain constant to,’ O.C. 674; ‘to report consistently,’ Ib, 1573. 
Aébyos .. dvéyet, Also from the intransitive meaning ‘to rise up 
out of, the same word means ‘to emerge,’ Tr. 204 (of a new 
circumstance: cp. Hdt. vii. 14. rdde roe e& adray dvacxnoety) ; 
and ‘to recover from,’ O.T. 174. 

mpogeveiv, lit. ‘to act as mpdfevos,’ ‘to give public hospitality toa 
foreigner, comes to mean simply ‘to give information,’ O. C. 

VOL. I H 
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465; ‘to occasion,’ O. T. 1483; lastly, ‘to supply,’ Tr. 726. irs 
kal Opdoos tt mpogevel. 

So the element of water is described under the specific form of 
3uBpos. O. T. 1428. pyr’ 8uBpos ipds pyre PSs mpoode~era. In Ant. 
951, however, ot’ dv t8uBpos, ott’ "Apns, . . oy’ GNixruros | KeAawal 
vaes éxiyouv, the correction éABos for éuBpos is required by the. 
sense. 


JI. Inrercuance or Active, NEUTER, AND CavsaL MEanqnes. 


§ 58. a. The transitive use of intransitive verbs is rare, except in 
constructions mpés Td: onpavdpevov, such as El. 147. GAN ene y a 
atovdero’ apapev ppévas (see above, p. 23). For the cognate ac- 
cusative after neuter verbs, see above, p. 24. : 

A clear instance of a neuter verb used actively is in— 

O. C. 1282. 4 dvoyepdvavr’—‘ Or having moved dislike.’ 

The adjectives 8:dropos, dusomopos, dpoyerns, vouds, diagopos, yndjs, 
HooTepys, xynpds, evruxns, and others, are used sometimes in an 
active as well as in a neuter or passive sense. (In some cases, 
of course (8arépos, etc.), the accentuation is changed.) 

The verbal peurrds has an active meaning in— 

Tr. 445, 6. dor’ ef re rape 7 dvdpt 198 7H vdo@ | AnPOdvre peumrds 
elut, kdpra paivoua, Cp. tméporra, O. T. 883, dugumAnrar, Phil. 687. 

Other verbal adjectives, and derivatives of verbal adjectives, are 
used with meanings not directly passive, e. g. purrds, i.e. Sia pumas 
yevopevos, TY. 357; AwByTds, i.e. A@Byy yor, Ib. 538; auimdexros, 
i.e. tn dudurdexdvrav GAdAHAois mepawdpevos, Ib. 520. 

The rare active forms afew, O. C. 134, pnxavav, Aj. 1037 (cp. Hom. 
Od. 18. 143), are adapted to the places where they occur, 
in both of which the active voice gives absoluteness to the 
expression. See above, p. 51. 

a€B, ‘to revere,’ and so absolutely ‘ to shew piety,’ Ant. 745, 872. 


6. The chief examples of verbs used causatively are the following— 
Tr. 1142. rév ody éxphvar méOor : (cp. Eur. Bacch. 36.) Phil. 
297. &pyy’ dpavrov dds—lit. ‘I caused to shine.” Aj. 196. arav.. 
préyov, O.C. 721. hatvew @mm. Ib. 1282. 4 xarouxricavrd mas 
—‘Or having induced some pity.” Cp. the use of the middle v. 
in Tr. 535. cuyxaroukrioupévxj7—! To claim for myself your sym- 
pathy and pity.’ 

In El. 162. lyr. Asis edppor Bayar, either the verbal noun is causative, 
‘Zeus propitiously causing him to come,’ or the causative 
meaning is contained in the genitive, ‘With propitious coming 
sped by Zeus.’ The former agrees best with edppow. 


c. The intransitive or absolute use of verbs commonly transitive is 
much more frequent: e.g. xpimrew, El. 826; gyew (sc. tamous), 
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E]. 720. For other intransitive uses of Zyew, see above, p. 96. 
kdpmrey (sc. x@da), ‘to rest,’ O. C. 85; dvaxweiv, ‘to rise into 
activity,’ Tr. 1259; xadday, ‘to relent,’ O. C. 203, or ‘to leave 
hold,’ Ib. 840; orpéyas (sc. Hv vaiv), Ant. 717. 

Adjectives commonly active in meaning, used in a neuter or passive 
sense by Sophocles, are—éyéyyvos, O. C. 284, ‘in receipt of a 
pledge ;’ cwrjpios, Ib, 487, ‘in safety ;’ wéumpos, Tr. 872, ‘sent.’ 
Also the compounds + ddimAaykros, Aj. 597 (?); immoparas, Ib. 143. 


ea TII. Anatyticat or Etymoxocicat Usss. 


§ 54, While usage was comparatively unfixed and reflection was 
already actively employed on language, there was a natural tendency 
to make experiments through the analysis of words. Having more 
of the original meaning than afterwards, words can be used more 
freely, and thus admit of wider application; while on the other hand 
they are objects of curiosity, and attention is drawn to their essential 
significance. One case of this analytical activity has been already 
noticed (p. 27, 8), where the preposition in composition acquires 
a separate force. 
O. T. 175. dor & av adr mpocidois. Tr. 842. peydday mpoo- 
opdca Sdpos BAGBav, Phil. 320. cuvrvxdy xaxdv | dvdpdv ’Arpeddr. 
Tr. 662. emi mpopaces Onpés. 


a. Through this tendency, combined with that towards verbal ex- 
pressions (p. 93), nouns originally verbal, which have come 
simply to designate an object, regain their verbal force. 


' 8uya (from stem érr-) is generally ‘the eye :’ but in Sophocles is also 
» (2) fa look, Aj. 193, Tr. 914. Aabpaiov dup’ émeckiac ery. 
(2) ‘ Power of insight,’ Ib. 1018. cot re yap dppa | eumdeov i dv eyod 
catew. (3) An object of vision, Aj. 1004. & dvcdéarov sypa kai 
réduns muxpas. (4) The ‘effluence’ from the object (see Plato, 
Men. 76 D), El. go2. eumaies ri wor | ux odvnbes dupa. (5) ‘Ap- 
pearance, Tr. 379. 9 xdpra Aapmpa kal xar’ dppa Kal pvow. (6) 
‘Light,’ in a metaphorical sense, as giving joy, Ib. 203. ds dedmrov 
Spy? uot | pipns dvacxdy thade viv xaprodpeba. (7) With ethical or 
pathetic associations, Aj. 140. mryvijs ds dupa medelas: Tr. 527, 8. 
76 8 dudwelknrov supa vipdas | édewdy dupéver: Aj .977. & Sdvarpov 
~ bpp’ wot: cp. Phil. 171. pnd odvrpodov bpp’ Exar. 

So Opéupa, generally, that ‘ which is nourished up,’ ‘a creature.’ But 
from the association of rpépecOa, ‘to clot together’ (whence 
6pdpBos), in Tr. 574. Opéupa Aepvaias vdpas is partly the venom 
nursed in the hydra, partly (cp. supr. 572, dupidperrov aipa) the 
poison clotted about the wound. 

Bopd, which commonly means ‘food,’ in Ant. 1017 means ‘ eating.’ 
Cp. Hdt. i. 119. os d€ 76 ‘Apmay@ eSdxee Gris Exew THs Bopijs. 

yatrns, ‘a sailor,’ though not derived from a verb, has a verbal 
termination, and in Philoctetes g01 = mdwrnp ev rH ryt. 
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4, Sometimes a word has more than one association. E.g.:— 


kaddoreia is properly the prize for beauty or nobleness, but in Aj. 
435, is rather the prize of the most beautiful, the most beautiful 
given as a prize. 


mapavdos, as derived from aidds, properly means ‘out of tune,’ but 
in Aj. 892 seems to mean ‘neighbouring,’ from mapa, addy, with 
the additional meaning (from atdds) of ‘sounding near.’ So in 
O. T. 186. spavdos means (2) ‘in the same dwelling,’ but also 
(2) ‘sounding together, blending.’ 

ids in Tr. 833 means ‘ poison’ as in 771, but with an allusion to 
the poisoned arrow, which is also ids (Ib. 574). 


mporerés in Tr. yor is (1) ‘ fallen to the earth ;’ (2) ‘on the point of 
disappearing,’ 


c. This kind of confusion is more apt to occur in the case of words 
not in familiar use, such as duevnyds, used in Epic poetry of the 
dead, from a, pévos, ‘without strength:’ applied by Sophocles 
to Ajax (Aj. 890), with an association from a, péve, ‘having no 
abiding place.’ Ajax escapes their search as the shade of a dead 
man fleets from the embrace of his friend. (A similar process 
is observable in modern languages. ‘Thus ‘shamefast’ has 
been transformed to ‘shamefaced,’ and words like ‘aufheben,’ 
‘beziehung,’ receive their second intention in German phi- 
losophy.) 

dudiyvos is properly ‘two-edged,’ of a weapon, but in Tr. 504, re- 
verting to the etymology from yviov, ‘with active limbs on both 
sides,’ like dududéétos, ‘ well-trained all round,’ as we should say. 


d. To come now to more obvious instances of etymological associa- 
tion and reflection :— 


dvytimakos commonly means ‘ equally matched ;’ but in Ant. 126. dvr 
mad .. Spdxovre appears to be used in the more literal meaning 
of ‘ struggling against odds.’ Cp. Milton’s use of ‘ reluctant’ 

dyomos, ‘belonging to a contest ;’ but dydwos cyody, Aj. 195, at 
once ‘a contentious idleness, and ‘an idleness full of danger :’ 
i.e. (1) 7 dywvifera mpis rods "Apyelous, (2) &v # mept Wuyis dyari- 
Cera. 6 Alas. 

dpprrodéy, properly ‘attending ;” but in O. C. 680, as if dpi moda», 
‘moving in and out amongst,’ - 


8parérys, ‘ fugitive ;’ but, in Aj. 1285, used metaphorically with a 
verbal allusion to the fa/ng of the lot into the urn. 

éxriwos, ‘away from honour ;’ but in El. 241. yoréov éxripous, ‘ away 
from honouring my parents.’ 

RExptos, ‘slanting ;’ connected by etymology with Aucprpis=‘obliquus, 
but in tragedy (O. C. 195) as if from déyos, ¢ half-recumbent.’ 

mapadwévar, ‘to give over;’ but in Phil. 399, with the additional 
meaning of ‘wrongfully,’ ‘ away from the rightful owner. 
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rerpaopos (rerpdopor..immor, Od. 13. 81), ‘yoked four together.’ 
But in Tr. 507, as if from delpw, ‘raised on all fours:’ i.e. qua- 
druped. Here, however, the latter part of the compound is un- 
emphatic. See below. 


Tpomatos—Zevs tporaios, ‘ Zeus who turns the battle ;’ but in Tr. 303. 
& Zed rpomaie, with a further allusion to all sudden reverses and 
vicissitudes. 


IV. Prcurrarities oF CoMPOUNDS AND OTHER Derivative Worps. 


§ 55. Ionic Greek as well as Attic poetry delights in compounds, 
and tragedy retains considerable freedom in their use, although from 
frequent repetition the less emphatic element in a compound word is 
often comparatively insignificant. (Cp. the following Hesiodic com- 
pounds, ddarns, duBortepyds, mpornpdrns, axpoxvédatos, dpOpdyoos, jpepd= 
kowros, and words like atroyevns, xpevradrexvos in Aeschylus. ) 

1. There is more freedom than appears afterwards in compounding 
stems with prepositions, especially é and é&. Thus, dvadoyn, 
droBdacrdve, dropOdo (cp. Plat. Legg. 757 E), éxOcGpar, éxkourato, 
EKANYO, ekKAWBaw, eKAwTilw, exméder= eore, exmpoTima, exxpaw, Eumorss, 
evedpos, evOaxéw, evOaddoaros, eauapria, éatialo, eEareidov, eEavdae, 
éfeevOepooropew, eLevtperiCa, eLehiepat, cEtxerevo, eLouxnoruos, e&dpidos, 
é€imepbe, karavdde, are all new compounds. 

2. A complex predicate or attribute is sometimes expressed by a 
rare compound; e.g. drdvdpwros, dpordxeip, dptixoddos, aprixpicros, 
Gpxémrouros, Simadros, SorduvOos, Hdvmods, KowdroKos, AcOddeveTOS, 
peddyxodos, ouirdvopos, Tededpnvos, tpvodvep, inpimodts, xadapyos, 
xadkdrdakros, 

3. On the other hand, a simple attribute is often expressed by a 
compound adjective, the inferior part of which repeats some 
notion which is already implied in the noun or other neighbour- 
ing word. This is especially frequent with the compounds of 
mous; €.g. dewdmous apd (eda), xadxdmous 66ds (threshold of brazen 
floor), dkdmous dyay, vdpor mpdxewrat inpirodes, Kowwdnous mapovcia, do- 
Augrous dpwyds. Other combinations are dvomdpevvoy Aéxrpov, habii- 
movoy dduvav, modvbvrous opayds (Tr. 791, L021, 756), dvdp’ ev oidfea- 
vov (O. T. 846), muvdmrepor anddves (O. C. 17, 18). But though 
frequently redundant, the less prominent part of a compound 
is hardly ever wholly irrelevant in Sophocles. 

4. In some instances the simple word is used for the compound, as 
dvres for mapdvres, Ant. I1Io0g,; iorapat for dvicrapat, O. T. 1433 
épav for mpoopav, ‘to provide,’ Phil. 843, Aj. 1165; Badeis for 
mpooBareis, Phil. 67. 

5. The privative prefix is sometimes used with a limited intention, 
as when dyAwcoos is used for BdpBapos, Tr. 1060; dxdpevros= 
mavev tovs xdpous, El. 1069. 

6. In compounds of mas and airés the prefix has an intensive or 
emphatic force without having an exactly defined significance : 
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e.g. in mdvoupros, maupyvos, mayrpuxos, mavdpepos, Tappntwp, mavdskos, 
mdvOuros : adtdpkns, adréatodos, abroévrns, abroxhyros, avroupyés, avté- 
Mpeuvos, avTdyvwros, avToKTovouvre (reciprocal), abrodans eee by 
thyself’? Aj. 700; cp. adrdxriros, Aesch. Prom. 301). adréxeup 
means ‘himself perpetrating’ or ‘perpetrating on himself, ‘by 
his own hand’ or ‘by a kindred hand,’ or simply ‘by a violent 
hand.’ 


4. The relation between the parts of a compound is not constant ; 
thus adroyévynros in Ant. 864 means ‘from which he himself was 
born :’ immopavjs, in Aj. 143, is ‘madly bounded over by horses:’ 
airépopos in Ant. 51, is not ‘detected in the act,’ but ‘self- 
detected.’ 


8. New derivatives, following however the analogy of other words 
in Ionic or Attic, are ddydeiv, arhyreiv (cp. ddacreiv), dpynyereiv, 
dyxuorhp, mapappdripos (lyr.), wvAaris (lyr.), to which several others 
might be added. 


V. Sensuous AND SUGGESTIVE WorDs. 


§ 56. The diction of Sophocles is abstract and concentrated, but 
not colourless. A single word of his often calls up a picture, and 
his airiest and most refined conceptions have concrete expression. 
His language has the picturesqueness of Herodotus, subtly transfused 
with reflective thought. 

1. Physical expression. 

It is difficult to treat this subject without trenching on the cognate 
department of metaphorical language. (See below, p. 105.) But in 
the following cases the metaphor is suggested rather than expressed. 

(Cp. Hdt. vii. 13. 4 vedrns éméCeoe, ef passim: Thuc. v. 17, § 2. mpoen- 

aveceiaOn, etc.) 

Ajax ‘tears up words from within him,’ Adyous avéoma, Aj. 302 ; 
Myrtilus is hurled from his chariot ‘root and branch,’ apéppifos 
expipOeis, El, 512; Oedipus ‘conflicts’ with sorrow, ddynddves, 4 
Evvéoras, O. C. 5143 rage ‘distils’ from madness, dmoordte, Ant. 
959; the dust of death ‘sweeps out of sight’ the last ray that 
seemed to promise hope for the withered stem, veprépwv dua dus, 
Ib. 602 (see below, p. 103, 4); the soul ‘flies up’ with sudden 
joy or fear, dverrdpav, dvénrav, Aj. 693, Ant. 1307; the mind of 
Ulysses has a dark countenance, xedawamray Oupdv, Aj. 954; Ajax 
in life was ‘ablaze with insolence,’ aiéov iBpiorrjs, Ib. 1088; the 
flushed cheek of Ismene is blood-red, aiwardev péOos, Ant. 528; 
Tecmessa is ‘immersed in the lament we hear,’ ofkr@ rode ovy- 
kexpaperny, Aj. 895; the subservient tongue moves within 
bounds, cot & triddovor ordua, Ant. 509; an intermittent, re- 


-curring pain is a ‘ wandering trouble,’ gowrdSa vdoov, Tr. 980, cp. 
Phil. 758. jee. . mAdvous, 


2. The mention of an act is enlivened by the expression of some 
sensible accompaniment. The arrow not only pierces but 
‘whizzes through’ the breast of the Centaur, orépyav Sieppoitnoer, 
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Tr. 568; the smoke clings tenaciously about Hercules, rpocé3pou 
Atyios, Ib. 794; the brain of Lichas is ‘rained forth’ from within 
the skull, ékpaive, Ib. 781. 


3. Favourite words denoting colour and form, such as keAawds, yAwpés, 
koios, are Often made to suggest more than they express. The 
disparity between the impressions of colour and form, which were 
rich and deep, and the vagueness and inarticulateness of the lan- 
guage which described them, may have helped this tendency. ‘The 
dark point of the champion spear,’ cehawd Adyxa, Tr. 856, suggests 
the stains of many combats ; the ‘ blue-grey vintage,’ yAav«y dmadpa, 
Ib. 703, brings before us the bloom on the ripe grape; the ‘ dark 
rain,’ yédas duBpos, O. T. 1278, recals the Homeric péday aia, as 
the ‘grey sea,’ or ‘grey shore,’ recal Oi’ éf’ adds modus; the 
‘ dark-flushed ivy,’ ofvamra xuoody, O. C. 674, sacred to ruddy Bac- 
chus, oivéma Baxxov, O, T. 211, reminds us of the dark-red wine. 


xAepds, ‘ grass-green,’ is applied (1) to the dew of tears (Tr. 847); 
(2) to life-blood (Ib. 1055); (3) to the sea-sand (Aj. 1064). The 
association in the first passage seems to be that of tenderness and 
softness (répev, Badepdv Sdxpv) ; in the second that of freshness and 
young vigour ; the exact meaning of the word in the third case 
is doubtful. Perhaps the pale ‘ yellow’ sand, perhaps the ‘ moist,’ 
smooth and glistering sand. 


A favourite word denoting form is xoidas. It is applied as an 
ornamental epithet to the couch which is to receive the pressure 
of Heracles, Tr. go1; to the vale of Argos, O. C. 378; to the 
bowl of Theseus and Pirithous, Ib. 1593; to the grave to be 
prepared for Ajax, Aj. 1403; and to the casket of Deianira, Tr. 
692. It is used more suggestively of the cave of Philoctetes, 
Phil. ro81; of the old pear-tree, O. C. 1596; of the stony 
receptacle of Antigone, Ant. 1205; and lastly of the doors, 
which yield and ‘hollow in’ before the impetuous rush of 
Oedipus in his fury, O. T. 1262. 


4. Influence of association on the choice of words. 


In many passages of the choric songs, as in all lyric poetry, the 
connection of ideas is often guided rather by association than 
by any regular sequence either of thought or fact. A typical 
instance of this is supplied by the stasimon of the Trachiniae in 
which the long chain of causes which have led to the pain of 
Heracles are crushed together in a few words so that the links 
can hardly be separated (Tr. 836-40): ‘He is steeped in the 
dreadful apparition of the Hydra,’ ie. his veins are saturated 
with poison from the wound made by the arrow of Hercules, 
which he had steeped in the venom of the Hydra, that dreadful 
monster. ‘And mingled therewith the murderous stings of 
crafty speech from the Centaur burst forth upon him and 
torment him;’ i.e. this poison, which breaks out in stinging 
sores, was applied in consequence of the guileful advice of th: 
Centaur, given with intent to cause his death, and this fact adds 
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to the cruelty of the torment. The attentive consideration of 
this passage may prepare the way for an interpretation of 
Antigone 599-603, which might otherwise appear strained :— 
‘The light of life that still was spread above the last remaining 
fibre of the stock of Oedipus, is again swept down (see notes 
i loco) by the dust consecrated to the infernal gods, which is (1) 
bloodstained, (2) cruel (both expressed in gowia), and by madness 
of thought and infatuation of mind ;’ i.e. By sprinkling dust on 
Polynices, to which she is prompted by mad reasoning and 
heaven-sent fury, Antigone is herself overwhelmed by the dust 
of death, so quenching the last hope of the house of Oedipus. 
When thus read in the light of association, the words are seen 
to be more harmonious than if «és be exchanged for xéms, 
which introduces a grotesque and commonplace image that has 
nothing to do with the story. 


VI. Epic anp Lyric Worps anp Purases. 


§ 57. That a large element of Tragic Greek is derived from Epic 
and Lyric poetry is a patent fact. Whether words and phrases which 
Sophocles has in common with Homer were taken by him from the 
liad and Odyssey, or from some other source, cannot clearly be 
determined. The following are a few typical examples of Epic and 
Lyric diction. 

1. Words and phrases seeming to be directly borrowed from the 
Epic diction are dudy«js, dvdpowos, exatt, jos, ddirys, plyncay, 
apaper, dudiyavav, avadkus, delpyabov, dritw; arpvyeros, Fr. 423; 
at&t, Fr. 468 ; Babippous; modvrdas (of Odysseus); vayéprea (from 
vypeptns); Koidny Kdmerov; & por eyo, Ti dw; evednoev dra. 


2. Sometimes an Epic word is used, but with some modification of 
meaning ; e. g. Oody vunpdy, ‘a bride swiftly borne ;’ duevnvay av8pa, 
‘the lost hero ;’ €Aaxev, ‘ sounded forth,’ of an oracle; didndos, 
xdurds, dpuppadns, év piracoe xepoiv (El. 1138). 


3. Or an Attic phrase is so turned as to recal the Homeric idiom, 
as in éntmovoy dpépav like Sovdvov Fyap, Iirov Play like Bin “Hpa- 
KAnein, idrarov .. cdpa like qidn keadn, dv aidépa rexvwbévres, CD. 
aiOpnyevns. With these may be classed such epithets, having an 
Epic colouring, as mdrpay Suqvewov, Tr. 32473 vt moitdoardnre, 
Phil. 343. 

4. Many words are used which are common to Epic and Lyric, but 
rare in Attic Greek; e.g. dap, ddveds, épapat (middle voice), 
Gradro, Capevns, atdav, duardxeros, dytdw (=rvyxdve), drigec Oar, mopetv, 
odduos, rio, dup, aimis, } pa, éminpa pépew, alvds, xpiceos (%), 
“glorious, ydAkeos, ‘indestructible.’ 

5. Others are Lyric but not Epic :—Sapvayns, kadduBdas, rodtrovos. 


6. A few, such as radius, ‘a damsel,’ are of doubtful, and perhaps of 
foreign origin, 
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VII. Kinps anp Decrees or Merapuor. 


§ 58. The language of Sophocles is for the most part not highly 
figurative. But some images are so familiar in Attic poetry that they 
almost cease to be metaphors, and (see above, p. 92) are to be viewed 
merely as words. The tendency to abstraction, giving the power of 
fixing the attention on the leading notion of a word, apart from the 
particular associations, contributed to this. 


1. The most familiar of all images to an Athenian audience were 
those connected with the sea. Such expressions as ‘The haven 
of a cry,’ ‘Sailing into a harbourless marriage,’ ‘The long and 
rough voyage from Thebes to Athens,’ are less figurative in 
Attic Greek than they would be in other languages. (Cp. Hdt. 
ili. 155, § 3. eémAwoas ray ppevdv.) When we speak of a govern- 
ment being wrecked on a certain measure, our imagination 
seldom reverts to the figure of a shipwreck, or of a sunken rock, 
and something of the kind is true of the use of Adufy, éppos, 
garevo, dpOdw (to right the vessel), rods, Edymdovus, odpos, karovpita, 
épéooew, and the like words in Sophocles. This nautical imagery 
is a vehicle of expression which is always at hand. Hence, 
while mixed metaphors are allowable, and the figurative language 
is often not to be pressed, an occasional hyperbolical boldness is 
easily accounted for. ‘The whole Crissean plain was filled with 
equestrian shipwrecks.’ ‘ He avoided the boiling surge of horses 
with their riders’ (El. 729-733). The same remark applies in a 
less degree to other familiar aspects of life, such as war, the 
public games, wrestling, running, archery, health and disease, 
fair weather and storm, ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc. 


2. Another kind of familiarity belonged to images that had been 
used in the earlier poetry. Such figures as the ‘cloud of grief,’ 
or ‘the fire of destruction, ‘he grew up like a young plant,’ 
which had been consecrated by Homer, could be handled with 
greater freedom than those which were of recent invention, such 
as ‘The unbending oak borne down by the torrent.’ (Ant. 714.) 
They could be extended and modified like grammatical idioms 
and the uses of words. This cause also gives rise to mixtures or 
transitions of metaphor, ‘ Guile-woven fate anoints him with the 
Centaur’s gory cloud,’ ‘My cloud of darkness coming over me, 
like a ship wafted by too sure a gale,’ ‘The battle God is burning 
me with shouts of onset. (Tr. 831, O. T. 1314, Ib. 191.) 


3. There is also a class of words originally metaphorical, which 
are not felt to be so, because the analogy on which their meaning 
rests is not sufficiently remote to give the impression of poetical 
imagery. These can hardly be distinguished from the generalized 
uses mentioned in p. 94. Such expressions as ‘to merchandize 
advantage,’ ‘to feed on hopes,’ ‘to bind in a tomb-like chamber,’ 
‘the oared vehicle of a ship,’ ‘to give the ship her head’ (vai 
peOcivat), although not literal, are hardly figurative. 
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The Peculiarities of Language in Sophocles considered with 
reference to the settlement of the Text. 


§ 59. Some such review of the language of Sophocles as that which 

has been imperfectly attempted in this Essay, appears to be necessary 

in order to interpret him with an approach to certainty. It may also 

furnish some criterion of the value of emendations of the text. The 

minute study of the MSS., the Scholia, and the notices of the gram- 

marians, is of course indispensable to this end. But the most perfect 

‘apparatus criticus’ may be only illusory, and may encourage an ofznz0 - 
copiae, which is ¢ter causas tnopiae, if it is made the basis of conjectural 

alteration, without a right conception of the original woof and texture 

of the ‘old garment,’ which is thus patched. 


1. Many places would never have been suspected of corruption, if 
the unfixed, growing, and transitional nature of the language had been 
fully recognized. Subtle and cautious scholars like Hermann and 
Elmsley were more conscious of this than most of their successors. 
But their fine perceptions of certain mwances of style and idiom, for 
want of some systematic statement of them, have often passed unre- 
garded, and were not sufficiently carried into application even by 
themselves. Had they more fully expressed themselves on this sub- 
ject, they would have produced a critical instrument of finer temper 
and more effective although more delicate use, than without this can 
be forged from palaeographical materials, and the expedients which 
these suggest. 


2. This subject has lately received an illustration from the disputes 
which have arisen about the text of Shelley. If that poet’s subtle 
use of language has given rise to supposed emendations, sometimes 
on the part of those who had lived with him and knew his mind, and if 
rational criticism has been brought to set aside most of those changes 
within half a century of his death, how hazardous must such attempts 
be in the case of Sophocles, or, still more, in that of Aeschylus, of 
whose meaning Aristophanes could doubt (Ran. 920 foll.), although in 
the latter case the attempt is justified by frequent and manifest cor- 
ruptions. How many conjectural alterations of Shakspeare have been 
exploded through closer study of Elizabethan English! How few, 
comparatively speaking, have been established! And yet they were 
mostly the inventions of ingenious Englishmen, sometimes of poets, 
whose mother tongue was that of Shakspeare, and who had known 
Shakspeare all their lives. How much ‘farther off” as Plato would 
say, the most accomplished foreigner must necessarily appear in such 
an endeavour, may be roughly measured by comparing two wrong 
readings, that of ‘ physician’ for ‘ precisian’ in M. W. W. 2, 1, which 
Dyce adopted, and ‘he smote his leaded pole-axe on the ice,’ which 
a good German critic has suggested as an ‘emendation’ of Ham. 1, 
12. Neither of these conjectures is true; but which of them is more 
like truth no Englishman can for a moment doubt. And there is a 
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difference not less wide between such corrections as Boeckh’s gova- 
caow for dowiaow in Ant. 118, or Arndt’s edvdreipa for Ovydrnp in O. T. 
I : 12, and scores of other conjectures that have been made in either 
play. 

3. There must still always be a degree of uncertainty in defending 
MS. readings of the tenth century, because our general conception of 
what is likely (the ‘vers’ sémzle’ of Lachmann) is based on the whole 
text which is the subject of dispute. But the close and analytical 
study of that text may, at least, enable us to reject proposed emen- 
dations, which, although not without plausibility on palaeographical, 
metrical, grammatical, and other technical grounds, may safely be 
pronounced alien to Sophocles, either as not poetical, or not idio- 
matic, or as interfering with the natural emphasis and rhythm, or as 
out of harmony with the context. Mistrust is not unreasonable, 
when such obvious rhetorical effects as the hesitation of Deianira, 
and the pleading iteration of Philoctetes, are found to be persistently 
ignored. We are often justified in saying, Sophocles may have 
written what we find: he cannot have written what is proposed 
instead. It has not the Sophoclean colouring; it is like a raw touch 
on a picture ill-restored. 

One object of this Essay will have been served, if it should be found 
to have contributed anything towards supplying the desideratum which 
is here indicated. 





In the foregoing pages I have not taken account of differences in 
point of language between the several Plays. Such differences exist, 
but are scarcely marked enough to be exhibited in a tabular form. 

It may be well, however, to remind the student who desires to 
pursue this subject, that the order of the Plays, which is followed 
for convenience in this edition, is not that of their production. The 
Oedipus Coloneus, if not the last of the seven, is probably much later 
than either the Antigone or the Oedipus Rex, and has been thought 
to share with the Philoctetes, and in a measure also with the Trachiniae, 
some traces of an altered manner, in which the popular influences, 
which were so powerful with Euripides, were not without their effect. 

The language of the Oedipus Rex is the most highly wrought, while 
that of the Electra is the simplest. The Antigone, rivalling the Oedipus 
Rex in energy, has far more directness of expression. The Philoctetes 
is marked by studied ease and vernacular freedom, reminding the 
English reader of those poems of Shelley—such as Julian and Mad- 
dalo—in which, without losing poetical grace and finish, he reflects 
the tone of actual conversation. The Ajax approaches the most nearly 
to an Epic manner, and displays a peculiar fulness in the utterance 
of passionate feeling. The Trachiniae is pervaded by a singular 
tenderness and delicacy. The difference of style between the dialogue 
and the lyrical portions is most marked in the Oedipus Coloneus. 


OIAITIOYS TYPANNOS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


"Eott O¢ mepumereva pev 9 els TO evaytiov ray mparropévaay peraBodt, xabdrep 
cipyrat, kal TodTo 8g, aonep elpnrat, kara TO eikds i) dyaykaiov* domep ev 
TO Oidirods EAOav as etppavioy tov Oidimouy Kat dmaddAdEov tod mpds thy 
pnrépa PoBov, Spradcas 6 os iy, Tovvavtioy emoingey. Arist. Poet. 1452 a. 

KahXiorn 8€ dvayvepiots, drav Gua mepiméreva yivevrat, olov exer f ev 7d 
Oidirod:. Ibid. 

“O pyre dperf Stapéper kat Sixatootyy, pyre Sid Kaxiay Kal poyOnplay pera- 
BaddXov eis rv Svotuxiav, GANG OC dpyapriay rwd, rv év peyddry d6én dvrav 
kal ebruxia, olov Oidirous Kal Ovéarys Kal of ék Tdv ToLoVTaY yevav émupaveis 
avdpes, wr.A. Ib. 1453 a. 

Tlepi divas oikias ai KddNvorae tpayediat cvvTidevrat, oiov mept ’AXkpatwva 
kal Oldirovr, Ibid. 

"Eort pév odv 1d doBepoy Kal edeewdy ék ris dpews yiyverbar, Zore Se Kad 
é€ airs ths ovoetdocws Tov mpaypdtav, dmep eat mpdrepoy Kal mounTod 
Gpeivovos. Sei yap Kal Gvev rod 6pav otrw ovvectdva tov piOov, Sore Tov 
dxovovra Ta mpdypata ywdpeva Kal ppirrew kal édeciv ek TY oUpBawdvTa’ 
dmep dv mdOot tis dkovey Tov Tov Oidisrou pidov. Ib. 1453 b. 

“Eort d¢ mpaéat pév, ayvoodvras b€ mpatat, 76 Sewdy, 0 torepoy dvayvepioa 
TH Pirlay, domep 6 Zopokdéovs Oidimovs. Ibid. 

“Adoyoy dé pndev eivar év trois mpaypaow, ef b€ py, ew tis tpaywdias, oioy 
év T@ Oldimr0ds Tod Sopoxdéovs, Ib. 1454 b. 

Tlacéy S€ BeAtioty avayvopiots 9 e& airy tay mpaypdrav . . . oiov ev TO 
Zopoxdéovs Oidirodt. Ib, 1455 a. 

To yap dOpomrepov 7O:0v 7} TOAAG Kexpapévoy xpdv@’* héyw S oiov et Tis Tov 
Oidimouy Gein Tov Zopordéous ev érecw dos 7) "Ikids. Ib, 1462 b. 

Tue Orprpus Tyrannus of Sophocles is the most typical of Greek 
tragedies, and is accordingly the one most frequently cited by Aristotle 
in support of his definitions. It may also be said to stand apart from 
other tragedies and from all other compositions, as a tragedy by itself, 
‘eine tragoedie seiner eignen Gattung,’ as Goethe said. But this 
very singularity lies in the perfect development of the various elements 
of Greek tragic art, which in the other plays, even of Sophocles, are 
nowhere so completely exemplified. 


1. THE Fase (pd6os). 


The twofold unnatural crime, unconsciously committed, coming 
suddenly and strangely to the knowledge of men, and casting down 
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the unwitting criminal from the highest prosperity to the lowest 
misery, was an essentially tragic subject, and could not fail, even 
in the barest recital, to arouse feelings of wonder, pity, and fear. 
Had the crime been voluntary, there would have been horror, but 
no pathos ; : 


‘This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity.’ 


But, as itis, the pity is in proportion to the abhorrence. The eventisone - 
Towodroy, olov Kal orvyodvr’ erotica, 1. 1296, 


And if, as in the death of Clytemnestra, the retribution had been the 
direct consequence of the previous act, the emotion of wonder would 
have been less powerfully stirred. But in the legend of Oedipus the 
marvel of the discovery is an essential feature of the story, while 
the strangeness of the punishment, partly self-inflicted, corresponds 
to the strangeness of the crime. 


2. THe TREATMENT OF THE FABLE ( otorcows tay mpaypdror). 


In no Greek drama is it so clearly evident that the treatment of 
the fable, the cicracis rév mpaypdrov, is the first thing, and that the 
characters and sentiments are subordinate. ‘The poet has directed 
all his resources to the one object of enhancing the interest of the 
plot; or rather of so arranging the incidents as to make the action 
most impressive. This drama is not the representation of an ideal 
passion, like the ambition of Macbeth or the jealousy of Medea or 
Othello, nor of a type of character, as in Hamlet or Lear ; but of a 
life of impetuous action resulting in error and calamity. The whole is 
viewed as the work of fate and of an inscrutable Divine purpose and 
power; but the predestined event is made to appear as the result of 
a series of minute incidents and of their effect on the temper of the 
hero. 

The impression thus produced is the result of profoundly calculated 
atrangement; but, in order to judge of this, the poet’s intention must 
be borne in mind. And the chief aim of the tragic poet is not like 
that of the novel writer, to pique and ‘prolong curiosity; nor, as in a 
modern melodrama, to make complex preparation for an unexpected 
denouement; but so to present the critical moments of a great life as 
to move spectators powerfully by making them feel the emotions of 
the ideal person on the stage. Hence, while simplicity rather than 
complexity is the virtue of a tragic plot, the kind of probability re- 
quired in tragedy is relative to this main purpose and to the-conditions 
of representation. The spectator, as he is rapt onward from scene to 
scene, has small leisure for weighing external probabilities. But, if 
he is to be deeply moved, the connexion of the incidents immediately 
presented to him must be natural and credible, and, above all, the 
expression of feeling must be in perfect accord with the situation. 
Yet even this is not the main condition. The skill of the poet is 
chiefly shown in the choice and ordering of the moments to be 
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represented, in the use of gradation and contrast, and in the nameless 
power of making the whole action live and move. Where this power 
exists, an essentially incredible story will be felt as credible. 

Sophocles is not wholly careless even of external inconsistencies. 
If a spectator were quick enough to anticipate the objection of Aris- 
totle and Voltaire,—that Oedipus could not remain so long in igno- 
rance of the circumstances of the death of Laius,—he is answered by 
Oedipus in person, who excuses himself to the people for having so 
long neglected a problem to the solution of which he had no clue. It 
is also hinted that the troubles which immediately followed the late 
king’s departure had absorbed the attention of the state. Any momen- 
tary feeling of incredulity is thus sufficiently allayed. Still greater 
care is taken with the direct antecedents of the action. Thus the 
child, instead of being exposed and found, as in the old legend, is 
given by the hand of the Theban to the Corinthian herdsman. This 
circumstance appears to have been invented by Sophocles, who thus 
prepares the way for the two cardinal scenes, in the first of which the 
Corinthian at once inspires false hopes in Oedipus and reveals the 
whole truth to Jocasta; while in the second the Theban, by a single 
word,—not that for which he was brought,—suddenly flashes the 
whole horror upon the mind of Oedipus. 

But it would be a serious error to dwell on the complexity of the 
plot, however ingenious, as the prime merit of any Sophoclean tra- 
gedy. The Oedipus can be more safely praised, as well as better 
understood, when it is viewed more simply as a representation of 
pathetic action and natural emotion. And it must be remembered 
throughout that this particular legend was exceptionally familiar in 
the time of Sophocles, and the name of Oedipus had long since 
become synonymous with tragic horror. However much _ the 
poet may have been interested in blinding Oedipus, he can have 
neither hoped nor cared to make any mystery for the spectator. 
His opportunities for exhibiting the pathetic blindness of his hero 
are greatly increased by the fact that the outline of the fable was 
generally known. : 

1. The apparent position of Oedipus and of the Thebans could not 
be more vividly displayed than through his intercourse with the sup- 
pliants and with the aged priest who speaks for them. His power 
and fame are seen to be established beyond question. He cares for 
the people of Cadmus as if they were indeed his own people, and 
they, in the day of their calamity, turn instinctively to their stranger 
prince, who saved them when they were threatened with destruction 
and whom they regard as only lower than the Gods. 

The generous, but impulsive and self-confident, character of Oedi- 
pus is also clearly marked from the first. He has no hesitation in 
taking on himself the whole burden of the people. He speaks not 
of helping merely, but of rescuing them. He has eagerly thought 
of many plans for their salvation. Nor has action lingered behind 
thought; for he has already despatched Creon to Delphi. The 
recital of previous circumstances, which a weaker dramatist would 
have put into the prologue, is reserved for the time when Oedipus, 
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no longer secure of the present, is led to dwell with anxiety upon 
the past. 

Already in these few lines (1-150) the well-informed spectator 
has had more than one hint to contrast the present state of Oedipus 
with his future. He is anxious, forsooth, not for himself, but for the 
Thebans! Well may the old priest warn him to take good heed! 
We know that he shall indeed save his people, but through what 
sacrifice! Little knows he the meaning of his words, when he pro- 
mises to avenge the murder, as if he were the son of Laius, and 
so fulfil the purpose of the God! 

Preparation has been also made for much that follows. It is 
Creon who brings the message from Delphi, and on Creon the 
king’s suspicion presently alights. ‘The smoothness and harmony of 
their relations, indicated in Il. 70, 85, are soon to be disturbed. 

On receiving the message, which by his own choice is delivered 
publicly, Oedipus once for all undertakes the quest, which leads him 
to his doom. He then retires into the palace, the priests and sup- 
pliants withdraw, and the stage is left empty. 

The Chorus of Theban elders (Il. 513, g11, 1111, 1223) at their 
first entrance make no reference to the position of Oedipus, which 
has now been sufficiently put forward. They have been drawn to 
the palace gate, not by the king’s promise to save Thebes, but by 
their anxiety to know the tenor of the oracle. They invoke, not 
Oedipus, but, as becomes their dignity, Apollo, Athene, Artemis, 
Dionysus, the divine protectors of Thebes (ll. 151-215). 

But Oedipus is ready to answer for Apollo. His royal proclama- 
tion, although founded on the response which he has obtained from 
Phoebus, is given forth entirely in his own name. The character 
and apparent position of the chief person are again marked with 
stronger and broader lines. But the main intention here is to pre- 
pare for the catastrophe and to make the ultimate self-conviction 
of Oedipus appear more terrible, through the form of speech in which 
he at the outset denounces the offender. Each spectator must have 
felt, as the grandiloquent lines were slowly uttered, that the king was 
entangling himself more inextricably at every word in the toils of 
his own elaborate curse; and this so unconsciously, that with fatal 
maladroitness he lays a formal and complacent emphasis on the very 
points which, rightly understood, are the most horrible. He is no 
longer a foreigner, he says, but a Theban citizen: he has succeeded 
to the place of Laius in the kingdom, and in the royal bed! Their 
offspring—had but Laius’ offspring lived and prospered—might have 
claimed one mother! (Il. 216-2758). 

2. The ground-work has now been laid, and after a brief interval, 
during which Oedipus confers with the Coryphaeus (ll. 276-296), the 
action is disturbed and complicated by the coming of Teiresias. He 
does not, as in the Antigone, arrive unbidden. Every step in the 
revelation, except the visit of the Corinthian shepherd, who comes for 
another purpose, proceeds from Oedipus’ own impetuous action. He 
has sent for the seer at the suggestion of Creon, who has thus uncon- 
sciously planted another seed of suspicion in the mind of the king, 
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and, on his not coming instantly, he has sent for him a second time. 
Nor is the prophet here, as elsewhere, the immediate harbinger of 
the catastrophe. That office is reserved for the Theban slave, whose 
twofold knowledge makes his rustic garb more dreadful than the pro- 
phetic mantle. But Teiresias’ entrance greatly heightens the interest 
of the situation and assists the main impression. The hush that pre- 
cedes his coming; the awe-struck mention of his name; his evident 
reluctance to come ; the cloud that lowers on his countenance at the 
aaa of Oedipus; his resolute silence, all point to the impending 
orror. 

As he comes unwillingly into the presence of Oedipus, he for the 
first time fully realizes the dreadful consequences of the truth which 
he knows, and while all look eagerly towards him, he refuses to speak. 
Then Oedipus, with passionate vehemence, but not ignobly, for he is 
still moved by public zeal, accuses the prophet of complicity in the 
crime. And Teiresias, who is prince as well as seer, is provoked 
in turn, and with proud words declares the king himself to be the 
pollutor of the land. 

To Oedipus the words seem nothing but an outburst of impotent 
rage. He dares Teiresias to repeat them,—and the accusation of in- 
cest is added to that of murder. But such.charges can have no 
meaning for Oedipus. He is simply amazed at the insolence of the 
blind prophet, whom he taunts with being blind inwardly no less, and 
with being the minion of Creon, against whom the suspicion of the 
‘tyrant’ now blazes forth. This raises the wrath of Teiresias to the 
height, and he utters a parting speech of solemn denunciation, which 
only enrages Oedipus, but leaves deep disquiet in the minds of the 
Theban elders and strikes the spectator with the contrast between 
the clear vision of the blind seer and the fatal blindness of the clear- 
sighted Oedipus (Il. 297-462). 

The stage is again vacant, and the Chorus give utterance to their 
distracted thoughts, echoing two notes, which are hereafter to blend 
in one, the quest for the murderer, whom they imagine as flying far 
away, and the dreadful suggestions of Teiresias, which they are too 
loyal to believe (Il. 463-512). 

3. The action, after being thus far developed and complicated, 
is now held in suspense. To borrow a felicitous image, we have 
climbed the chief ascent, and are led along a table-land towards the 
precipice. Or rather we see Oedipus, who has been shaken from his 
fixed place and lifted from the solid earth by his passionate resent- 
ment, borne to and fro by opposite winds, and beating the air. Creon 
indignantly but not intemperately repels the charge of treachery, which 
the king reiterates. The contention is becoming very sharp, and the 
elders are again distracted between their attachment to Oedipus and 
their care for Thebes, when Jocasta enters ‘with timely coming to 
appease the strife’ (Il. 513-633). 

She endeavours to soothe Oedipus (Il. 707 ff.) by showing him that 
no account is to be made of prophecy. To prove this she relates how 
Laius was slain, not, as the oracle had foretold, by the hand of his son 
—the poor child lived not three days—but through a chance meeting 
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with some wayfarers at a cross-road. The mention of the cross-road, 
intended by Jocasta to mark the fortuitous nature of the occurrence, 
recalls vividly to the mind of Oedipus his own half-forgotten deed. 
All at once he fears, lest he may be the man whom the oracle and 
his own curses have proscribed, and lest the saying of Feiresias may 
prove true. He elicits from Jocasta that Laius was elderly, but tall; 
she adds, ‘in figure not unlike thyself;’ and that the place was 
where the roads to Thebes from Delphi and from Daulia meet. Con- 
vinced that he is the outlawed person, the murderer of the man whose 
kingdom and whose wife he holds (than which he can imagine no- 
thing more horrible), he still contains himself so far as to ask for the 
eye-witness of the deed; who may confirm or remove the frail hope 
which Oedipus now finds in the report that this Theban slave, the 
same of whom he thought so lightly when the Coryphaeus mentioned 
him before (Il. 118, 9, 293), had spoken of the murderers of Laius 
in the plural number. He learns that the man had been Jocasta’s 
confidential servant, and that, in requital for peculiar services, she had 
yielded to his urgent petition to be allowed to return on Oedipus 
appearing as the successor of the murdered king. When she desires 
him further to tell his trouble, his whole past history rises to his lips. 
His recital (ll. 771-833) is not merely intended to inform the spec- 
tators, although at this point it is especially needful that they should 
realize the antecedents of the story. The narrative here has the 
combined effect of (1) unfolding the affectionate, impulsive, confiding 
nature of Oedipus when thoroughly moved; (2) of showing his 
essential innocence through the horror he feels at what is only a 
small part of the truth; (3) of pathetically marking the unconscious- 
ness of mother and son—(imagine the effect of ]. 811, where Oedipus 
holds up his right hand); (4) of keeping the threads of the fable 
together for the spectator; and (5) of retarding the action when ap- 
proaching the critical point. The exit of the king and queen again 
leaves the stage vacant (I. 862). 

4. The choral ode (3rd stasimon) which follows this long scene 
occupies the central place in the economy of the play, and may be 
compared in this respect with ll. 583-625 of the Antigone, and ll. 
668-719 of the Oedipus Coloneus. It prepares for the sequel, by 
impressing on the spectators mind the glory and sanctity of those 
eternal laws which Oedipus will be presently found to have un- 
wittingly broken. This strain is immediately suggested by the impiety 
of Jocasta in questioning the truth of prophecy (Il. 863-910). 

After it is ended, there is a fresh meeting-point between the cur- 
rent of circumstance and that of agitated feeling. Jocasta again 
appears, not acknowledging her own misgivings, whatever they may 
be, but describing to the Chorus the troubled condition of the king. 
She invokes Apollo (whom she worships while gainsaying his minis- 
ters) and prays for some release from the anxiety that is distracting 
Oedipus, and through him troubling Thebes. But before she has 
made her offering, a messenger from Corinth enters with news of the 
death of Polybus and the expected succession of Oedipus to the 
vacant throne. She is filled with exultation and thinks no longer of 
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Apollo. The oracle is falsified. Oedipus’ father is no more, and 
how can he again find room for fear? Oedipus, who enters at her 
bidding, is greatly relieved, but though part of the prophecy is can- 
celled, he still finds a root of bitterness in the other part. The Corin- 
thian, thinking to complete the joy of Oedipus, the sight of whom as 
his destined sovereign revives the old man’s fondness for his foster- 
son, discloses the secret which he had hitherto kept. The king 
may know that he is not the son of Polybus and Merope. But then 
of whom? ‘The answers of the Corinthian, who tells all he knows, 
reveal this all too clearly to Jocasta. The whole weight of the cala- 
mity suddenly falls upon her. And she must bear it alone. A horror 
of darkness passes between her and her son, while he, in total un- 
consciousness of the blow, is wholly absorbed in the passionate 
desire, which had possessed him formerly and is now suddenly 
Tenewed—to know his origin, however mean or high. She goes her 
way _ dreadful silence and he remains upon the stage (Il. g11- 
1085). 

The mental condition of Oedipus at this moment may be thus 
conceived:—The agitation into which he has been thrown by 
thinking that he is the-outlawed regicide makes him more than ever 
susceptible to new impressions. The news from Corinth finding 
him in this mood produce a powerful reaction. The thought of 
outlawry from Thebes, however dreadful in itself, was greatly aggra- 
vated by his having no other home to fly to: seeing that Corinth, 
to which his heart still clings, could not be approached by him while 
his parents Polybus and Merope still lived. The message of the 
Corinthian goes far to remove this obstacle. But for the lingering 
fear about his mother Merope, which reason tells him not to listen to, 
he might return to the land of his affections, and be her king. To 
his spirit, that has been so tossed and shaken with doubt and fear, 
this thought has an intoxicating charm. He has no longer any place 
in Thebes, for which he once cared so tenderly, but the pain of this 
separation is overborne by the new hopes and old remembrances that 
crowd upon him. To have once slain a man who happened to 
be king of Thebes would be no intolerable burden for the king of 
Corinth. And when the last scruple has been removed, and he is 
also on the point of solving the personal doubt, which has racked 
his spirit in youth and coloured his whole history, Oedipus is in- 
fatuated. He is possessed with a strange lightness, in which the troubles 
of his Theban kingdom, and his fear of outlawry, are eclipsed by the 
reawakened hopes of early days and the reckless impulse of dis- 
covery. He is willing to be the child of Fortune, who has made him 
great. For as the Corinthian monarchy was elective (Il. 939, 40), 
the succession would not be affected by the question of birth—The 
mental exaltation of Qedipus before the peripeteia is thus accounted 
for, and psychological truth keeps pace with tragic effect. 

The Chorus, whose persistent loyalty is a high tribute to the worth 
of Oedipus, are infected by his excitement, and suggest flattering 
solutions of the mystery (ll. 1086-1109). : 

Then the spokesman of destiny arrives. Like Teiresias he has 
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come unwillingly, and is unwilling to speak. For he knows that 
Oedipus is the murderer of the king. But when the Corinthian shep- 
herd reminds him of the child of whom they both knew and declares 
that Oedipus is he, the old man is horror-stricken, and only under 
threats of torture from Oedipus, who is carried onward irresistibly, 
can he be persuaded to confess the truth. For now he sees the 
whole, of which only the half was known to him before. Oedipus 
sees it at the same moment, and is overwhelmed with passionate de- 
spair. Few words are said on either side. The death of Laius is not 
once mentioned in this crowning scene (Il. 1110-1185). 

The Chorus now lament the utter fall of Oedipus, for whom - they 
still retain a mournful affection, and moralize over the instability of 
human things (ll. 1186~1222). 

A messenger (Il. 1223-1296) reports the suicide of Jocasta and 
the self-blinding of Oedipus, who presently reappears with eyes still 
bleeding. His passion at first breaks from him in lyrical outbursts, 
and afterwards in a connected speech. Both the ‘commos’ and 
the ‘rhesis’ are amongst the most highly wrought in Sophocles 
(Il. 1297-1415). Before the final exit of Oedipus, the accumulated 
horror has been softened into pity, by the humbleness of the great 
broken heart before Creon, whom he had maligned so proudly, and 
by his yearning tenderness over his children, who are brought to 
receive his last farewell (ll. 1416-1514). They are taken from him 
again; and, as the solitary man is led away to darkness, the Chorus, 
utter some lines of moral wisdom, which allow the overcharged feel- 
ings of the spectators to subside (Il. 1515-1530). 


We should have been better able to judge of the extent to which 
the legend has been moulded by the art of Sophocles, if the Laius 
and Oedipus of Aeschylus, and his satyric drama called the Sphinx, 
had been preserved. The ‘Septem contra Thebas’ sufficiently indicates 
(and the notices in Pindar, Ol. 2. 38, Pyth. 4. 263, point in the same 
direction), that the story had been already considerably modified from 
the simple form in which it appears in the eleventh Odyssey (271 ff.) 
The disobedience of Laius had come to be regarded as the beginning 
of a curse which fell on all his descendants. The solution of the 
Sphinx’ riddle, and the curse pronounced by Oedipus upon his sons, 
had become parts of the story: the locality of the parricide at the 
triple way, and the act of Oedipus in putting out his eyes, had been 
already added. Some of these additions, or all of them, may have been 
due to the Cyclic poets of the Tale of Thebes. But, if we may judge 
from the Phoenissae of Euripides, the common version of the legend 
followed the Odyssey in representing Oedipus as still reigning at 
Thebes after the death of his mother-queen. This was inconsistent 
with the tragic motive of Sophocles, who saw that the fall of Oedipus 
must be complete. He has also left out, or deferred, Oedipus’ curse 
upon his sons, although a reminiscence of this part of the legend 
may perhaps be traced in the passing mention of them in Il. 1459-61, 
which heighten by contrast the tenderness with which he speaks 
of his daughters. Oedipus thus retains to the last the sympathy of 
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the spectators, which a curse pronounced upon any of his children, 
Occurring at this moment, as in the drama of Aeschylus (S. c. T. 
Il. 778-790), would have alienated. One point of difference between 
the two tragic writers is mentioned by the Scholiast on O. T. 1. 133. 
He quotes three lines from the Oedipus of Aeschylus, in which the 
‘triple way’ is placed near Potniades, in the Theban territory, pro- 
bably a seat of the worship of the Eumenides, where the legend of 
Oedipus had been preserved. Sophocles, by selecting the spot on 
the way to Delphi, has given a probable and natural connection to 
the parts of the story. Again, in one version of the legend, as 
G,. Wolff has shown, the child of Laius was actually exposed, and 
Sound. But Sophocles, by inventing or adopting the incident of his 
transmission from hand to hand, has provided for the réle of the 
Theban servant who is the pivot of the whole action as treated by 
him. The drunken word, which makes so deep an impression, but 
is not thought worth remembering, is an invention of Sophocles. 
And there is some reason for thinking that he is original in choos- 
ing Corinth, rather than Sicyon, or some small town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes, as the place where the foundling was adopted 
and brought up. It is evident how much this contributes to the co- 
hesion of the plot. The visitation of the plague which occasions 
the discovery may also have been added by the poet, and may have 
been suggested to him by the opening of the Iliad, and possibly 
also by the plague at Athens. 

The general characteristics of his treatment of the legend may 
be stated with more confidence. He dwells less than Aeschylus 
on the transmission of the curse from generation to generation, 
although the idea was familiar to him in connection with the story 
of Oedipus, as we know from several expressions in the Antigone. 
The attention of the spectator is concentrated on the life of Oedipus 
himself, and what most deserves notice is the extraordinary power 
with which the high fortune of the hero, his supreme position in the 
state, and the reverence of his people for him, are impressed on the 
imagination, the verisimilitude with which his infatuation is sus- 
tained, and the subtle and yet simple means by which the very 
incidents which awaken hope,—the response of the oracle, the recital 
of Jocasta, the message from Corinth,—are made to be the precursors 
of ruin. The passionate temper of Oedipus, which is the cause of 
the discovery, as before of the murder, gives an air of inherent proba- 
bility to the whole action, and is also finely contrasted with his self- 
restraint at critical moments in the conduct of the inquiry. The 
fortunes of Thebes, which are made so prominent at the opening of 
the drama, are lost sight of, as the action continues, in the intense 
interest with which the fate of Oedipus as an individual is followed 
to its consummation. 


1 ©As whence the sun 'gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring, whence comfort seemed to come, 
Discomfort swells,’—Macbeth, i. 1. 
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3. STYLE (Aes). 


The effectiveness of this treatment of the myth is heightened by 
the use of language, which, first of all, the poet, like Shakespeare in 
Macbeth, has wisely made beautiful in proportion to the horror of 
the subject; secondly, the style of the first 1150 lines has a serenity 
and smoothness, which contrasts forcibly with the agitation of the 
concluding passages. This tone of quiet self-possession is espe- 
cially marked in the commencement of the scenes in which the 
great discoveries are made (924 ff, r110 ff.). Thirdly, in a great 
number of passages, the unconsciousness of the persons is shown by 
the calm utterance of words, in themselves quite natural at the time, 
which, if the speakers knew the truth, could not be used by them 
without a thrill of horror. Such expressions have the effect of 
reminding the spectator of the sad contrast between the appearance 
and the reality. The exact limits of this kind of double meaning in 
this play are a question of some difficulty for the interpreter. But the 
existence of such an element in the language of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
has been acknowledged by all commentators from the Alexandrian 
Scholiasts downwards. Long study of the play and familiarity with 
Sophocles may make it easier to distinguish between the true and 
false assumption of this kind of motive, and may commend some 
instances of it that appear doubtful at first sight. (See below, p. 130.) 
It is more important, however, to remember generally, that the lan- 
guage of the Oedipus Tyrannus is even more elaborate than that of 
other plays of Sophocles. . 

The metres also are elaborately varied in accordance with the range 
of feeling expressed. The Paean-notes of the first chorus, and the 
Tonic-a-minore passages of the second, are without parallel in 
Sophocles. The dactylo-trochaics of the little ode which precedes 
the peripeteia, although common elsewhere in lyric poetry, have 
rarely been repeated by him. (But see Aj. 172 ff., Tr. 94 ff.) These 
measures all contrast with the smooth glyconic strain which follows 
the catastrophe, although this, too, presently changes to less ordinary 
rhythms. ‘The dochmiacs of the commation and commos are more 
than usually intricate, and even in the senarii, the frequency of 
trisyllabic feet, of which the motive is in most cases perceptible, 
the prevalence in some parts of ‘light endings’ and the exclusion 
of them in others, are indications of the fact that the metrical 
composition of the Tyrannus, as well as the language generally, 
has been worked up with more than usual care. 


4. Tue Prrsons (ra #67). 


The characters of the persons in the Oedipus Tyrannus are ex- 
tremely simple, but are well adapted to produce the kind of interest 
that is required. The generous and impulsive nature of Oedipus is 
one that never forfeits sympathy, but is manifestly born to trouble. 
The deep impression produced in him by a drunken word; the wild 
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flight into exile, on first hearing an oracle half understood; the sudden 
blow, ‘out of his grief and his impatience ;’ the glorious, but tem- 
porary success; the undoubting self-confidence with which he takes 
the burden of the whole people upon himself; his bursts of anger 
against Teiresias and Creon, not brooking explanation; again, his 
haste in condemning himself on the first doubtful surmise, and the 
rash determination with which, dashing all else aside, he follows up 
the clue to the secret of his birth, are traits making up a consistent 
picture of an essentially tragic character. Not less impetuous after- 
wards in his despair, he will believe that not death alone awaits him, 
but that he is reserved for some more dreadful fate. And after the 
bloody act against himself, he is bent on rushing forth immediately 
into utter solitude. His remorse at the approach of Creon and his 
tender love for his daughters, his affectionate devotion to his people 
in the earlier scenes, and his open-hearted confidence with Jocasta, 
are quite in harmony with his passionate nature, while they effectually 
engage the sympathy of the spectator. 

Jocasta’s marble resoluteness contrasts with the impressionable 
excitability of Oedipus. While she believed the prophecy, she had 
given her young child with her own hand for destruction, after having 
seen her husband pierce its feet and tie them together. The pang 
with which she hears the messenger relate this fact, is the first and 
sole awakening of the maternal feeling so long suppressed. Yet by 
this violence to nature she had not saved her husband from being 
murdered. She now counsels Oedipus, to whom she is strongly attached, 
to disregard the powers which have so deceived her. The peremptory, 
imperious disposition of the queen, and the ascendency over her hus- 
band and brother, which her strength of will has obtained for her, 
are well indicated. While cold and reserved towards others, she 
has a deep affection for Oedipus, which is perhaps intended by the 
poet to have an instinctive source, and which appears most strongly 
and is most warmly reciprocated, when the crisis is approaching, and 
her impious confidence is at its height +. 

Creon, in each of the two chief scenes in which he appears, is the 
impersonation of a cool reasonableness which serves as a minor con- 
trast to the excitement of the king. Unlike Teiresias, he keeps his 
temper through the altercation, and in the concluding scene he will not 
assent to Qedipus’ entreaty to be cast forth, without again inquiring 
of the oracle. He throughout remembers, what Oedipus everywhere 
forgets, that his position in the state is prior to the exaltation of 
Oedipus. His character, and the moralising aspect of the chorus, 
have the effect of throwing the more passionate elements of the 
drama into stronger relief. 

Teiresias makes a contrast of another kind. The ‘celestial light 
shining inwardly,’ where all without is dark, gives a touching pro- 
minence to the mental blindness of the clear-sighted Oedipus. 
The quick resentment of the prophet when recklessly accused, may 


1 1, 862. ob8ty yap dv mpdgap’ dv dv ob cor pidov, 950. & pidrator yovainds 
"Iondotns kdpa, Cp Shak, Macb. iii. 2. 
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appear strange, if we reflect that the real situation is completely known 
to him. But it causes him to break silence, and we are to remember 
that he is of the proud Cadmean line. 

The remaining persons are the aged priest who heads the proces- 
sion of suppliants, the messenger from Corinth, the herdsman of 
Laius, on whom the plot chiefly hinges, the second messenger, and 
the chorus of Theban elders. None of these are without character, 
and all contribute something to the general effect. The pious modesty 
with which the priest expresses his reverence for the king, ‘ not that 
we account you equal to the gods:’ the heedless loquacity of the 
Corinthian, who, in ignorance of the consequence of his words, 
rejoices over Oedipus as a kind of foster son: the shrinking of the 
too-faithful servant from the murderer of his master, even when he 
knows less than half the truth,—all help to deepen the central im- 
pression. Even the prosaic sententiousness of the second messenger 
assists in heightening the interest of his recital, by showing how the 
scene had roused a common nature. 

The Chorus stands in a peculiar relation to the chief agent. Caring 
above all for Thebes, they are bound to Oedipus by gratitude for his 
past services, and their loyalty to him is not easily shaken. Their 
affection for the stranger-prince even makes them sympathise in his 
illusions, and they are deeply affected by the catastrophe. Their 
leader takes part in the action at three chief points, helping to in- 
troduce Teiresias, attempting to mediate between Oedipus and Creon, 
and preparing the spectators for the coming of the Theban slave. 
But their chief function is to give utterance to the feelings which the 
successive scenes are calculated to arouse in the spectator. 

In their first ode they express the grief and longing of the plague- 
stricken people. In the second, they echo the curse against the 
murderer, but, notwithstanding the dark saying of the prophet, remain 
true to Oedipus. The central episode is broken by a commaiion, 
(a minor lyrical dialogue in the midst of a scene,) in which they 
renew the expression of their firm affiance, while deprecating the 
king’s anger against Creon. The Chorus here appear in the cha- 
racter, which they often have to sustain, of an ineffectual mediator. 
In the second stasimon the reaction from the impiety of the queen 
lifts them into a region of devout aspiration which is higher than 
their sympathy with Oedipus or their patriotic feeling. In the fourth 
ode, consisting of a few lines, they are again in unison with the mood 
of Oedipus, and in the concluding stasimon, as citizens of the city 
which he saved, they lament over his fall. Their constancy, as has 
been already said, is a continual tribute to his nobleness. 

When Oedipus re-enters, and the commos begins, the gnomic 
wisdom of the chorus forms a cold contrast to his passionate words, 
and in the final trochees they recal themselves and the spectators from 
weak lamentations to read the lesson of the catastrophe. 
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5. Tue Ines or Sentiments (d:dvoua). 


If it is asked, what were the leading thoughts of Sophocles in com- 
posing this drama, it is not enough by way of answer to quote these 
concluding lines, which are chiefly intended to give a finish to the » 
composition, And it may be well to ask in turn, In what sense is an 
ancient dramatist expected to have leading-thoughts or ‘ground-ideas?’ 
All tragedy aims at representing the sadness of life. The religious 
spirit of Greek tragedy saw in error and calamity a proof of the 
weakness of man and the power of the gods. And, in a reflective 
age, such representations could not but be accompanied with many 
thoughts on human destiny, which are necessarily coloured by the 
poet’s individual genius, and by the mind and circumstances of his 
time. But the thoughts do not suggest the fable, and are not the 
first or principal motive of the composition. They arise in the 
progress of creation, as the tragic writer broods over the events 
and incidents to which he is giving shape. They are inseparable 
from the result, and contribute to the unity and impressiveness of 
the effect. The peculiar nature of this and every kind of poetry is 
greatly affected by the ideas which it expresses. But if by ‘ground- 
idea’ is meant a fixed thought which the poet brings with him to 
determine the choice and treatment of his subject, the term is 
founded on a misconception. 

The impiety of Jocasta, seen in the light of the approaching 
catastrophe, suggests a strain of reflection on the danger of impious 
pride and the eternal sovereignty of Justice and Truth. This helps 
to give a moral meaning to the ancient legend, although the fable was 
not chosen for the sake of the moral. So the fearful reverse of 
Oedipus reminds the chorus and the spectators of the proverbial 
uncertainty of human things and the mysterious purpose or envy of 
‘the gods. There are other turns of thought, belonging to the age, 
which the poet has adapted to the differences of situation and cha- 
racter. The considerations which Creon urges respecting the ad- 
vantages of influence without actual power, are the same with those 
which Histiaeus is represented by Herodotus as putting before 
Darius; and the rationalism of Jocasta about the oracles, about 
fortune, and about Divine things, is not unlike what is often met with 
in Thucydides. Amongst these various paths of meditation, that 
which lies deepest is the conviction, which seems to have been 
gaining ground amongst thinking persons, that the most sacred laws 
are written only in the heart, dco. dypagos svres aloxvvny épohoyouuevny 
épovew (Thue. ii. 37). 

But altogether apart from separate reflections, the whole situation, 
as treated by Sophocles, has a profound ethical significance, In dis- 
playing before us so vividly the horror of the loss of innocence even 
through an involuntary act, he has impressed anew on every feeling 
heart the infinite value of integrity and purity. And still more gene- 
rally, the utter ruin of a life, as represented by him, while it strikes 
us with awe, has also the effect not of lowering but of greatly in- 
tensifying our interest in human things. 
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6. RELATION TO OTHER PLays. 


Other plays of Sophocles, of which the fable was taken from the 
Tale of Thebes, are the Antigone, the Oedipus Coloneus, and the 
Eriphyle or Epigoni, two names supposed by Welcker to belong to the 
same play. Of this, however, only a few lines have been preserved. 

The Antigone is said, in the argument attributed to Aristophanes 
the grammarian, to be the thirty-second play of Sophocles in order of 
production, and the legend preserved by the same authority, which 
connects this drama with the command of Sophocles in the Samian 
war, assumes that it was written before 440 B.C. Whatever weight 
is to be attached to these data, they throw no direct light on the 
order of composition of the Oedipus Tyrannus and the Antigone. 
But there are several internal indications of the Antigone being the 
earlier of the two. (1) Notwithstanding the great strength and beauty 
of the Antigone, the Tyrannus gives a deeper impression of maturity 
and of concentrated artistic power. ‘There is less mention of the 
power of fate and fewer of the common-places of the earlier tragedy. 
Such general considerations have, indeed, but an uncertain value. 
There are, however, some observations of detail of which the force 
can be made more evident. The first of these is the difference of 
metre. The anapaestic measures of the parados, and those which 
accompany the entrances of Creon, Antigone, Ismene, and Haemon, 
have often been remarked as notes of an earlier style in the Antigone ; 
and the introduction of the commation in the middle of a long 
episode in O. T. 649 ff. (cp. O. C. 834 ff.), may be thought to betray 
the later composition of this drama. 

(2) There are certain topics which are common to the Oedipus 
‘Tyrannus and Antigone, the interview of the king and prophet, the 
suspicion of the tyrant, the sudden exit of one bent on suicide, simi- 
Jarly misunderstood by a person who is nearly interested. In both 
there is an appeal to the sanctity of the unwritten law. Let any one 
compare closely the parallel passages in the two plays in which these 
topics are treated, making due allowance for the difference of situa- 
tions, and he will hardly resist the impression that what in the 
Antigone is a hint or first thought, has received more complete elabo- 
ration in the Oedipus Tyrannus. The noble lines in which Antigone 
sets the eternal principles against the edict of Creon, have all the 
fervour and some of the sharpness of a first utterance; the opening 
of the second stasimon of the Tyrannus has more of depth and 
serenity. The part of Teiresias is much more highly wrought in 
the altercation with Oedipus than in the scene with Creon in the 
Antigone, : 

(3) If we are to believe the tradition that Sophocles was made 
general in B.C. 440 because of the Antigone, and also assume that the 
plague at Athens and the disorders attendant on the Peloponnesian 
War have left their traces on the Oedipus Tyrannus, a large interval 
is set between the two plays. But this double assumption is too 
uncertain to build upon. 
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The relation of the Oedipus Tyrannus to the Oedipus Coloneus 
may be reserved for the introduction to the latter play—which on 
many grounds may be assumed to be subsequent to the former in 
the order of composition. The interpretation of the earlier drama is 
little affected by considerations taken from the later one. They are 
not like the parts of a trilogy, or of an epic poem, in which every part 
throws light on every other and on the original design, but only pro- 
ductions of the same mind working in kindred subjects at different 
times. 


4, SvaTE oF THE TEXT. 


The Oedipus Tyrannus, being one of the three plays most con- 
stantly read, was much more frequently copied than the Oedipus 
Coloneus or even the Antigone, and the pages of L (MS. Laur. 32, 9) 
which contain it have been much corrected. The traditional text is, 
however, on the whole remarkably consistent, and presents few places 
where there is any obvious uncertainty. That it takes us further 
back than to the first hand of L. appears from 1. 800, omitted by 
L. p. m., which is found in several MSS. anterior to the hand which 
has inserted it in L. mg.; and also from 1. 896, where the words 
moveiy } rois Geois in the text of L. are a corruption of saynyupifew trois 
Geots which appears as part of a gloss in Trin. R. 3, 31, and some 
other MSS. Other readings, e.g. 1. 193, dmovpov, 1. 229, aBdaBns, 
have such a wide currency in other MSS. including those of Sec. 13, 
that they are probably also derived from some earlier source. But 
the universal corruption of several lines, e.g. 281, 494, 876, 892, 
II02, 1217, 1279, 1505, 1526; and the general agreement in a 
perverse division of the lyrical parts, point to a common source of 
all the remaining MSS. belonging to a time when the tragic dialect, 
and especially the tragic metres, had been to a great extent for- 
gotten. 


NOTE, 


ON THE SO-CALLED IRONY OF SOPHOCLES. 


Tue interest of dramatic poetry is necessarily sustained by contrast. 
The tragic poet especially, whose whole aim is to impress’ on the 
spectator, through sympathy, the effect of great vicissitudes upon a 
noble heart, must have continual recourse to this means of vivifying 
his work. And as the change which falls on men unlooked for has 
the most effect on them, he is often led to indicate the unconscious- 
ness with which his imaginary persons go to meet their doom. 

To this contrast between the apparent and the real situation, espe- 
cially where the unconsciousness of the chief persons is strongly 
marked, it has of late been customary to give the name of Irony. 
But in their treatment of this common motive dramatic poets differ 
according to the spirit in which they regard the sadness of life, and 
also according to the fineness of their work and the degree in which 
their art is artfully concealed. It was probably this latter ground that 
suggested the brilliant Essay written in youth by the late Bishop 
Thirlwall on the Irony of Sophocles. For it is certain that whatever 
may be the true name for the expedient in question, it is used by 
Sophocles like all else with singular grace and subtlety. But when 
Irony is put forward as distinctively characteristic of the dramatic art of 
Sophocles, or indeed as the leading feature of his method, it may be 
doubted whether sufficient account is taken of the tone of feeling 
with which the poet would have the spectator view the persons on the 
stage, or of the degree and kind of sympathy which he intends his 
different tragic persons to inspire. In the Antigone, for example, 
the fate of Creon and that of the heroine are very differently treated. 
Nor does anything in Sophocles so well deserve the name of Irony 
as Aeschylus’ representation of the triumph of Clytemnestra over 
her husband; where the spectators have just been taught by Cas- 
sandra to contrast the queen’s present exultation with her impending 
fall :—or as the treatment of Xerxes by Herodotus, or of Athens 
by Thucydides in his ‘Melian Controversy.’ For the word ‘irony’ 
in ordinary use and to the common apprehension implies the 
absence or suppression of sympathy, and it cannot therefore be 
applied indiscriminately to every kind of dramatic contrast. Indeed 
it is singularly inappropriate to the embodiment of the nobler types 
of humanity in the dramatic art of Sophocles. He may encourage 
the spectator to be ironical towards Aegisthus and occasionally 
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towards Creon, but for Oedipus, for Philoctetes, for Electra, he 
makes us feel too deeply to leave any room for irony. 

The author of the great portrait statue of Sophocles (now in the 
Lateran Museum) had a truer conception of the poet. There is 
nothing ironical in the fulness of pure humanity that breathes from 
every line of that noble figure. 

So much may serve by way of preface to the following remarks. 
They were originally suggested by Bishop Thirlwall’s Essay, first 
printed in the Philological Museum (vol. ii. pp. 483-537) and lately 
republished amongst his Literary Remains. 


It has sometimes been attempted to embrace all the characteristics 
of an artist or of a school of art in a single word. Such terms as 
‘ideal,’ ‘ realistic,’ ‘sentimental,’ ‘euphuism,’ ‘romantic,’ ‘ classical,’ 
have had an important influence on the criticism of art and literature, 
and in their application have been often pressed beyond their le- 
gitimate scope. Words properly applicable to painting or sculpture 
are extended to poetry, without sufficient perception of the point 
where the analogy fails. Or a word is used which roughly ex- 
presses some general features of an artist’s style, and is then made 
to include other qualities which appear on a closer examination. 
The new expression in such cases at first seems to teach something, 
but is afterwards found to limit observation, to confuse thought, and 
to strain the use of language. 

Something like this has happened in the use of the word ‘irony’ to 
characterize the dramatic art of Sophocles. 

Trony is not always humorous or malicious, but is always ac- 
companied with the consciousness of superiority. When one who 
knows pretends ignorance and so makes his knowledge felt, or a 
strong man assumes weakness and gives thereby a greater impression 
of strength, or a proud man feigns humility and by outwardly affect- 
ing to be lower places himself higher, or when a weak adversary is 
represented as strong, or an ignorant disputant as learned and wise, 
this kind of dissimulation, prompted by confidence, is called irony. 

We cannot speak of an irony of feeling, because irony consists in 
a certain relation of feeling to expression. And by a ‘practical irony’ 
we can only mean a course of action which, taken as an expression of 
feeling, is analogous to ironical language. The treatment of Ajax by 
Athena in the first scene of the Ajax of Sophocles may fairly enough 
be regarded as an instance of this. 

By a bold personification, we speak of the Irony of Fortune or the 
Irony of Fate. By which we mean little more than the striking con- 
trast of conditions in the life of the same person, and each man’s 
ignorance of ‘ what a day may bring forth.’ We do not speak of an 
Irony of Providence, because we do not attribute to the Supreme 
Being either the need of dissembling or the desire of making a display 
of superior power. The ancient Greeks have nowhere used such 
an expression, although eipwvederar 6 Oeds would seem at first sight to 
be no inapt rendering of their popular conception of the dealing 
of God with man, inflating his vain glory with the appearance of 
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success in order to cast him down from his pinnacle into the depths 
of misery. And we feel on further reflection that it could hardly have 
been thus used in seriousness by the great Attic writers, not merely 
because the word always retains in Greek a slight association of 
blame, but because the thing is inconsistent with the higher Greek 
notion of the tenour of Divine action. If the Gods hid their pur- 
poses for a while and seemed to delay their judgments, this was not 
merely to prove their own wisdom, but to execute justice in the 
earth. The gods of Aristophanes, perhaps even the deity of He- 
rodotus, might be represented as indulging irony, but not the beings 
who were reverenced by Aeschylus and Sophocles. They might be 
regarded sometimes as cruel and deceptive, more often as righteously 
severe, but to speak of them as using irony would have seemed to 
lower them. For irony is not the natural language of absolute 
power, but of power which for the moment is withheld. Once more, 
we may remark that there are passages in other poets, to which the 
word may be more naturally applied than to anything in Sophocles, 
e.g. to the scene in the Bacchae, ll. 912-976, where the supposed 
Stranger leads Pentheus into the forest. But even here the spec- 
tator’s sense of the omnipotence of Dionysus renders the word 
‘ironical’ most inadequate, even if applicable, to characterize the 
treatment of the mortal by the God. 

The proper place for irony in literature is in argument. Lither the 
case of an opponent is eloquently and persuasively stated just before 
it is reduced to absurdity, or some question, asked ‘in all humility,’ 
touches the weak place as with the point of a needle; or some 
ridiculous parallel is put with respectful gravity. The Platonic 
Socrates abounds with instances of all these forms, and his profes- 
sion of ignorance is an ironical mask. No one can miss the meaning 
of the term as applied to: Plato’s dialogues generally. 

But when the Irony of Sophocles is spoken of, we have a right to 
ask for a clearer explanation than the word in this application has 
received. 

We are told! first, that there is an earnest irony, in which con- 
viction and feeling are repressed by their very strength. It is true 
that there are feelings too strong for words; but it depends on the 
nature of the feeling whether the eloquence of silence can be justly 
termed ironical. Inexpressible contempt, for instance, may be shown 
by silence, and if the silence is accompanied by some gesture of 
feigned respect, this is ‘practical irony.” But what of the dumbness 
of amazement, or the silent gaze of pity? Is anything gained for 
thought or language by terming these ironical, because the person 
knows or perceives what he will not express? 

We are also told of ‘the look which a superior intelligence, exempt 
from our passions, and foreseeing the consequences of all our actions, 
would cast upon the tumultuous workings of our blind ambition and 
our groundless apprehensions, upon the phantoms we raise to chase 


* See the well-known Dissertation on the Irony of Sophocles in the Philological 
Museum, vol, ii. pp. 483-537. - 
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us or to be chased, while the substance of good and evil presents 
itself to our view and is utterly disregarded'.’ Now if such a being 
is supposed to withhold his warning voice that he may see out the 
spectacle of our folly and misery, and prove himself wiser than we 
are in the end, that may again by a stretch of language be called 
practical irony, though it would seem to be necessary that he should 
communicate his triumph to some one—for there is no irony in mere 
feeling. But this is not the temper in which superior intelligences have 
been supposed to regard the ‘pranks which frail man plays before 
high heaven ;’ nor is it exactly the temper even of the Greek gods. 
They are not cold speculative beings, but strong, determined natures, 
whose envy is another word for justice, and who are not bent on 
making a show of power or wisdom, but simply on bringing to pass 
their righteous but mysterious will. 

Then we are reminded of the ‘irony of fate or of fortune,’ as 
exemplified in the high prosperity which, as in the case of Xerxes or 
of Athens, immediately precedes the most ruinous disaster. Of this 
irony the tragic poet is said to be the exponent. He is in the place 
of fate or of Providence to his mimic sphere. Considered in this 
aspect, the thesis deserves to be considered a little more closely. 

Is the Irony of Sophocles, then, an irony of the poet, or of an 
imaginary Fate or Providence, or, thirdly, of the spectator ? 

Is the poet in arranging his plot supposed to find a peculiar plea- 
sure in knowing the end from the beginning, and to be conscious of 
a certain superiority over the imaginary persons, who strut their hour 
upon his stage, and, in a less degree, over the audience whom he 
keeps waiting for the catastrophe? Every writer of fiction has the 
same opportunity with the tragic poet of doing what he will with the 
persons of his fiction, and keeping the reader or hearer in suspense. 
But what artist ever thought in this way about his work? What Greek 
artist ever thought of anything but the work itself and the end of the 
work, which in the case of the dramatic poet is the impression to be 
produced upon the spectators? The motive of the dramatist can no 
more be studied apart from his audience than the ideal of the sculptor 
or musician can be separated from the senses of sight and hearing. 
The intention of the poet is one with the feeling of the spectator. If 
irony was what the spectator enjoyed, then irony was what the poet 
meant, but not otherwise. 

We are brought, then, to look at the question from the point of 
view of the Greek spectator, who, be it remembered, is a very 
different person from the modern critical reader. We have already 
dismissed as unmeaning the phrase ‘ironical feeling ;’ but it is still 
possible that the feeling of the spectator may have been analogous 
to the interest with which a bystander watches an exhibition of 
irony. 

1. It is not to be denied that the Greeks delighted in witnessing 
any clever deception—and this is a motive which in various forms 
re-appears in different parts of their literature, from the dream sent 


1 Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 487. 
VOL. I. K 
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by Zeus to deceive Agamemnon into deceiving the people, to the 
entrapping of Thrasymachus by Socrates. How far some feeling 
allied to this may have entered into the complex charm of tragedy,— 
whether in short in this also as in the pleasure of comedy there was 
an element of $édvos, is a question of considerable subtlety, and one 
which the use of a word of doubtful intention rather helps to obscure. 
In some places it is manifestly present, as when Electra addresses 
words of double meaning to Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, who do not 
know that they are in the power of Orestes?. The same feeling may 
exist in other places, where it is less obvious at first sight. But to 
draw forth this latent element and treat it as the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of Sophocles, is to superinduce over Greek tragedy a 
superficial form which it does not really wear, and greatly to injure 
its essential simplicity and depth. 

2. The Greeks, like other people, delighted in contrast, especially 
in the contrast between apparent and real fortune. This is one 
amongst several reasons of what has been thought an anomaly in 
the Iliad—the long continued successes of the Achaeans before the 
fulfilment of the promise given to Thetis in B. i. The Greeks of 
the fifth century B.C. had become profoundly aware of the actual 
contrasts in life and history, and in reflecting upon these had formed 
the conception of a jealous and vindictive Deity, who in some 
inscrutable way was also just and good, who visited offences to the 
third generation, and led on the proud and presumptuous man in- 
sensibly to his fall. This thought, which throws a shadow over the 
narrative of Herodotus, was essential to the life of tragedy; to the 
work of Aeschylus even more than of Sophocles. But is every con- 
trast between appearance and reality to have the name of irony? 
Must not this depend on the spirit in which the contrast is regarded ? 
And what was the frame of mind with which the spectator saw the 
culmination and overthrow of the power of Agamemnon or Oedipus? 
Did he mentally assume the position of a superior being, watching 
with tranquil interest the ignorance and vainglory of an ephemeral 
creature, or, like the refined critic of a later age, ‘hold the balance 
even’ between conflicting interests? Or was he swayed by the 
emotions of pity, awe, and fear; with pity for the human victim of 
fate and circumstance, with fear of the mysterious Power to which 
men seem to be as waifs in the stream, a fear, however, in which 
there predominates an awful sense of the righteousness of Divine 
retribution, not unaccompanied with occasional questionings of spirit; 
as if man were striving to pierce beyond the apparent darkness of his 
lot? If the latter description is nearer to the truth, it is mere con- 
fusion to speak of such feelings as the enjoyment of irony. _ Still less 
can the word be made to include the inverse contrast which consti- 
tutes the interest of dramas of reconciliation, like the Philoctetes and 


} Plat. Phileb. 50. A subtlety that has ? Cp. Aesch. Ag. 911. The nature and 
escaped Plato may be considered ques- extent of irony in Sophocles would have 
tionable. The mixture which he finds been better understood, if the Electra 
in tragedy is evidently Opjvos wal péBos rather than the Oedipus Tyrannus had been 
+ Hdorn. made the starting-point of the inquiry. 
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the Oedipus Coloneus, where the opposition is between the apparent 
or present misery of the chief person and his ultimate happiness—the 
interest being sustained by incidents which retard without preventing 
the attainment of this. Here the supporter of our thesis has to 
maintain not only an irony of calamity, but of an irony of bene- 
ficence; ‘concealing the reality of good behind the appearance of 
evil’ Ingenuity could hardly be carried farther than this in straining 
the application of a term? 

‘But,’ it will be said, ‘what name is to be given to the adaptation 
of language by which the opposition of appearance and reality is made 
effective? How are the allusions to the catastrophe in the earlier 
part of the Oedipus Tyrannus, for example, to be described?’ I 
can suggest nothing better than ‘pathetic contrast.’ But whatever 
name may be given to it, the differentia of Sophocles is not here. 
For this is common to him with all great writers of tragedy, and even 
in his subtle use of it he is occasionally rivalled by Shakspeare. When 
Imogen first misses the jewel, which Iachimo has stolen in order to 
destroy her husband’s peace of mind, she says— 


‘I do think 
I saw’t this morning: confident I am 
Last night ’twas on mine arm; I kiss’d it: 
I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he.’—Shak. Cymb. ii. 3. 


Her innocent fancy plays unconsciously upon the cruel truth, But is 
this irony or pathos*? And there is pathos, though of a sterner kind, 
where the Soothsayer is introduced to Caesar by Casca and Brutus 
(J. C.i. 2), or where Cassius, who is himself working upon Brutus to 
his harm, says, ‘It is meet that noble minds keep ever with their likes;’ 
or where Duncan says of Cawdor before Macbeth, ‘It is a gentleman 
on whom I built an Absolute trust ;’ and of a more tragic kind where 
Desdemona says in answer to Emilia’s ‘Is he not jealous?’ ‘ Who, 
he? I think the sun where he was born Drew all such humours from 
him.’ But irony is no word for this. The Scholiast has a better 
name for such expressions, when he says, kal roiro kunrixdv Tot Oedrpov 
—‘ The audience must have been moved here.’ In an ancient tragedy, 
unlike the modern novel, the hearer knew the outline of the story. 
The difficulty of sustaining interest was thus increased, and at the 
same time greater opportunities were given for exhibiting contrast, 
which could be held forth not only retrospectively but by anticipation. 
In numberless places the unconsciousness of the persons adds greatly 
to the effect, and the impression of such unconsciousness is heightened 
by the calm serenity of the language, which is like ‘the torrent’s 


1 Phil. Mus. vol. ii. pp. 488, 489, 500, pathetic and not ironical, as when Hero 


5OI. says of Beatrice (in Much Ado, iii. 1)— 
2 What meaning would there be in de- “Tl devise some honest slanders 
scribing the angel in Parnell’s ‘Hermit’ as To stain my cousin with. One doth 

acting ironically? And yet the term is not know, . 
more nearly applicable in this case than in How much an ill word may empoison 
that of the Oedipus Coloneus, liking.’ 


3 Similar touches in comedy are often 
K 2 
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smoothness ere it rush below.’ But this subdued tone, or Z/o/es, is 
sufficiently explained by the love of contrast, without inopportunely 
bringing in the notion of irony’. : 

3. Any intention of the poet apart from the impression which he 
aims at producing, is merely imaginary, and in the impression at which 
Sophocles aimed, the effect of irony was accidental and occasional, not 
necessary or universal. Considered in this aspect, the word does not 
truly express the ruling motive of his art. But there is still a lurking- 
place for the theory which has not been fully explored. The tragic poet 
could not but convey to the people his own conception of the Divine 
working. Was not irony an essential element of that conception in the 
mind of Sophocles? Some reasons for denying this have been already 
given. It is inconsistent with the highest reverence. It does not agree 
with the conception of perfect strength. We may now add that in so 
far as the opinion of Sophocles on this subject can be distinguished 
from the dramatic motives of which we have already spoken, he seems 
to have risen above the common notion of the vindictive and jealous 
nature of the gods. He certainly had not exchanged this for the 
refined cynicism of believing in a Deity of clear perceptions and 
narrow sympathies. A deep sense, not of the Divine irony, but of 
the Divine power as shown in the wonder and the mystery of human 
life, is that which gives to his dramas much both of their substance 
and their form. 


The truth which this phrase, ‘The Irony of Sophocles,’ is intended 
to comprehend in one, is better expressed by speaking separately— 
(1) of the power of God as an element in Greek tragedy; (2) of the 
effect of contrast in exciting wonder, and intensifying pity and fear; 
(3) of the subtle use of language in pointing contrasts through “vores, 
double meanings, and suggestions of the truth; (4) of the ethical 
genius of Sophocles, unobtrusively making felt the full meaning of 
every situation; (5) of the pathetic force with which by a few simple 
touches he stirs the deepest springs of feeling. The temptation to 
embrace things so diverse in one word, has arisen from the peculiar 
subtlety and humanity with which Sophocles has employed the idea 
of Fate, from his artistic reserve, or parsimony, from the harmony of 
his composition, and from the artifices which he has employed without 
marring the simplicity of his art to send home the pathos of the 
catastrophe. 

Sophocles is certainly a subtle writer, but all subtlety is not irony, 
and subtlety is only one attribute of his genius. When he employs 
irony, as all writers and speakers do sometimes, his irony has a high 
degree of refinement. 

But to express the prevailing character of his works, the word 
‘irony’ is at once too comprehensive and too narrow. Too compre- 
hensive, because implying the prevalence of a motive which only 
enters partially and occasionally into particular scenes: too narrow, 
because leaving out of sight the greater part of the impression 


1A similar effect is sometimes pro- consciousness, but through presentiment : 
duced not through the impression of un-_—c. g. in Hotspur, Cassius, Hamlet. 
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which the poet intended to produce. It confuses the feeling of the 
spectator with a supposed intention in the mind of the author, who 
in a dramatic writing necessarily stands behind his work, and with 
the idea of Fate, or of the power of Zeus, which is weakened and 
misrepresented by the use of the term. It detracts from the simplicity 
and tenderness which are amongst the chief merits of the Sophoclean 
drama. It injures the profound pathos of Greek tragedy by suggesting 
the suspicion of an arrzére pensée, of the poet’s face behind the mask, 
surveying his own creations with a sardonic smile. It puts in the 
place of the Athenian spectator, with his boundless susceptibility of 
emotion, an imaginary reader or student, who has leisure to reflect on 
matters external to the immediate action, and abundant calmness of 
judgment to give a dispassionate verdict in the controversy between 
God and man. 


1 Passages like Aesch. Eum. 560, yeA@ literal expression of the poet’s thovght, 
Se Saipwy én’ avdpt Ccpys, are not the and they do not occur in Sophocles, 





ADDITIONAL NOTE ON 0. T. 741. 


Oedipus has no right to assume that Jocasta’s former husband was 
advanced in years; and, recalling the venerable appearance of the 
man whom he slew, he hopes for a reply the very opposite of that 
which he receives. 


OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 


TA TOY APAMATO® ITPOSQMA. 


OIAINIOYS. IOKASTH., 
IEPEY®. AITEAOS. 
KPEQON, OEPATION Aaiov. 
XOPOS yepdvr@y OnBaiwv. EZATTEAOS. 
TEIPESIAS. 


There is also a rapayopyyypa, or band of supernumeraries, to re- 
present the suppliants who throng the altars of the house of Oedipus 
in the opening scene. 


OIAINOYS, 


*Q TEKNA, KdSpov rob médar véa rpody, 


tivas moO &dpas réode por Oodgere 


Readings of Laur. MS. 32, 9=L, and of Par. MS. 2712=A.; with occasional 
references to Vat. 4o=Vat.a; Flor. Abb. 152=I'; Ven. 468=V; Laur. 31. 10 
=L*; Urb. 141=Vat. b; Urb. 140=Vat.c; Flor. Abb. 41=A; Ven. 472=V'; 
Palat. 40, Heidelberg=Pal.; Ven. 467=V*%; Flor. Abb. 66=K; Ambros. G. 56 
sup.=M; Ambros. L. 39 sup.=M?; Par. 2884=E; Trin. Coll. Cambridge, R. 3. 
31=Trin.; Riccardi MS. 34=R. 

N.B. L.=1st hand of Laur, 32, 9 C. =any corrector of the same. C= 
correction by rst hand. C*.=correction by the d:0pbwr7js. C**, = correction 
by the Scholiast. C%. C#, C’.=corrections by different hands of the 12th 
century. C®. a hand of the 13th or 14th century. C’. a hand of the 14th or 
15th century. C®. a hand of the 15th or 16th century. A®.=corrector of A, etc. 


1. véa) vea L, 


Before the dialogue begins, the sup- 
pliants are seen to enter on the specta- 
tor’s right, with wool-wreathed olive- 
wands in their left hands (Aesch. Suppl. 
193). Marshalled by the Priests, they 
eagerly approach the altars, on the steps 
of which they lay their wands (Ib. 242). 
Before this movement is completed, 
Oedipus enters to them by the central 
door. There was probably at least one 
altar on either side of this, that of Apollo 
Lycaeus (1. 919) being one, and the 
approach of Creon, who comes from the 
country, would be seen by those on the 
spectator’s left (1l. 78, 9), before becom- 
ing visible to Oedipus or to the Priest 
of Zeus, who remains on the right. 

1. 7Q-rékva .. trpopH] Ocdipus ad- 
dresses the Thebans as the stranger- 
prince,—who will soon be discovered 
to belong to the race which he governs. 
Cp. the answer in 1. 14, which recalls 
his foreign origin, and see infr. 452, 3, 
eira 8 eyyerns | pavqcerar OnBaios. 
Tpod%, ‘objects of my care,’ expressing 
the tenderness not of Cadmus but of 
Oedipus for his ‘ children; a rare use of 
abstract for concrete. See Essay on 
Language, p. 94. Kd&povu is gen. of 
origin. ‘O latest offspring of old Cad- 
mus, children who are my care.’ 

2, pot is ‘precatory,’ adding a tone of 
pleading affectionateness to the question, 


Cp. El. 144, 7é pou T&v Svopdpwv epier ; 
tivas.. Spas tTaaSe. . Oodlere =‘ Why 
do ye thus sit (or kneel) here with so 
much haste? ‘The king in entering has 
observed (or before entering has heard 
from others, ll. 6, 7) the earnestness 
with which the suppliants have taken 
their places by the altars, and he re! 
this as one of the signs of trouble in the 
city. The meaning here given to 00d¢w 
is that which it has everywhere in Euri- 
pides, who uses it frequently, Another 
G0d(w = @dco0w is mentioned by gramma- 
rians, and has been generally assumed to 
be the verb found in this and two other 
places of classical Greek, viz. Aesch. 
Suppl. 595, Emped. 1.18. But it is at 
least questionable whether the meaning 
‘to hasten’ is not admissible in both of 
these. And in the present case it is un- 
objectionable. For however slow and 
staid the movements on the proscenium 
actually were, they are often described 
in the dialogue as rapid and hurried, 
(EL. 872, O. C. 887.) Cp. esp. Aesch. 
Suppl, 209, wh vey oxdaace, addressed 
by Danaiis to the suppliant maidens, 
who are taking their places at the altar. 
It must be admitted, however, that the 
authority of Plutarch (de Aud. Poet. 2. 
22 E) counts for something in favour 
of the other meaning, and that it suits 
the context equally well. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


ixtnplors KAddoww e£eoTeppevor ; 


mors & 6uod pev Ovpiapdrov yépel, 


¢ fat By ua ‘ 2 ‘3 
opou oe TALAV@VY TE KQL OTEVAYLATO@V 5 


lat > Zz va 
aya Sikal@v pi map ayyédav, TEKva, 


OW 2 
ddrov adkovew adtos @0 édAjAvOa, 


6 mwaot KAevds Oidirovs Kadovpevos. 


Mo: 2 4 
dA, & yepasé, ppdg’, érel mpérav edus 


mpd Tavde paveiv, tive Tpbr@ KabécraTe Io 


Seicavres ) orép£avres; ws OédovTos av 


3. oirnpions Vat.a. A. 
II, oreptavtes LIME Pal. Vat. b. Trin. 


3. Instead of saying simply ‘equip- 
ped with suppliant boughs,’ the more 
descriptive éerreppévor = ‘enfilleted’ 
(infr, 1.19) is used, occasioning a pleon- 
asm like that in Pind. Nem. 10. 43, 
dpyupwOévres abv oivnpais giddas, e&e- 
oreppévor, ie. oTéupacw efeoradpévor, 
‘Well provided with woollen wreaths.’ 

4 wWéXts 8’] The form of interrogation 
is dropped. The pleonastic dAAwy, (‘who 
are not myself,’) in apposition to dyyé- 
awv, makes the antithesis more explicit. 
Cp. Eur, Or. 532, ré wapripwy | dAAwy 
dnovew Se py’, a& y eoopavy népa; Hat. 
7. 50, ei pr) xpe@pevor yvwpnor ToLavTHOL 
GdAous aupBobrAovs efxov ToobTovus. 

4, 5. The expression is slightly inac- 
curate. Oedipus begins with the anti- 
thesis of what is seen and heard, and 
the further antithesis (between the signs 
of hope and grief) is suggested to him. 
Hence the second éyod has a double use. 
‘The city is at the same time full of offer- 
ings of incense, and of groanings which 
mingle with the sounds of the paean.’ 

6. @] ‘The things of which I ask,’ 
especially the subject of Il. 4, 5. 

7. For the emphatic atrés, cp. Hdt. 
4. 76 (of King Saulios), 6 8é, cal adrds 
amindpevos, ws ide, .7.A. 

8. ‘The world-renowned Oedipus by 
name.’ This line introduces Oedipus to 
the spectators in the simple manner of 
ancient tragedy, and strengthens the 
impression of his perfect security. 

9, 10. ‘Since you stand forth as the 
person naturally fitted to speak before’ 
or ‘on behalf of these.” ampémew here 
appears in transition from ‘being con- 
spicuous’ to ‘being suitable.” mpé is 
partly ‘foremost among,’ partly ‘in be- 


6. wap’ dyyeAwy] mapayyer(A)ov L. 


7, avtoa.. L. 
orégavreo Vat. ac. AV3M?E*C®, 


half of.’ Cp. IL. 13. 693, 699, mpd S0iwv 
OwpnxOevres. 

10. tive TpémH Kabeorare means not 
merely, ‘ How are you?’ but, ‘In what 
wise are ye present here?’ Oedipus ad- 
dresses the priest and his companions, 
who are evidently there to crave an 
audience. The exact word for this is 
xadeorava, Cp. Pind. Pyth. 4. 135, sal 
fp HAOov TleAiov péyapov, éootpeva & 
clow xaréorav: Hat. 1. 152, xataords, 
édkeye modAd, Also xaTdoraos in Hdt. 
3. 46. (Trin. gl. émeorjxare.) The ist 
pers. in mpoonpeda 1. 15, E(duecda |. 32, 
iorwpecda 1. 147, does not necessarily 
imply that the priest spoke in the atti- 
tude of supplication. But on comparing 
Aesch. Suppl. 208, Eur. Heracl. 238, 
this does seem possible, and might add 
to the apparent greatness of Oedipus. 
For «xaQéorare in this case, cp. O. C. 23, 
xaréotauey, where Oedipus is sitting. 

II. BSeloavtes i oréptavres] oré- 
favres, which appears in some later 
MSS, but not in all, and as a very late 
correction of L, was perhaps invented 
to suit the gloss, dropeivarrés Tt Kandy, 
a late meaning of oréye being ‘to en- 


dure.’ Cp. gloss in Par. E. on 1. 341, 
oréyw bropevw, éorefa is not an Attic 
form. orépfavres is right in the sense 


of desiring or having the affections fixed 
on something. Cp. O.C. 1094, orépyw 
.. dpwyas | wodeiv: Plat. Legg. 10. 907 
C, éaurods pev puofjoa, ta 8 évaytia 
mas 40n oréptar, and see ivetpoyres in 1. 
59. ‘In what manner do you stand 
here? in consequence of what fear? or 
of what desire?’ i.e. ‘What desire 
or fear has brought you?’ The force 
of the interrogative is continued in the 
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€nod mpocapkeiy wav’ dvaddyntos yap dv 


CZ 
einv todvde py ov Karoixteipov edpay, 





IEPEYS, 
BER i Wie? es ia, aii | a: Ces 
ad, © Kpativer Oidirovs! xdpas epi, 
Ve TA “ts, a4 ne ey hh 
opas bev iyias HAtKoL | mpooHpwEeOa. 15 


a! ee Me sain, s oe 
Bepotor rots! cots, of pev oddérw paxpdv 


1 
FA. es vu =e 
mréabat obévortes, of 


_ vy —~ — 
tepns, éya ey Znves, 


13. Hy ov Kar.) wh eat. A. p’ ob Kar. T. 
17. wréobat] nréoO(e) L. wréc6a C!. 
18. iepe’s MSS. 
of 5€ 7° 70éev A Vat. abc. C7, Trin, 


15. mpoonpeda] mpoonipeba L. 
tes] orévovres LE. 
niOéav T, 


participles. orépfavres is quoted by 
the Scholiast, who interprets, olov, #57 
nenovOé7es, But Oedipus asks, not, 
‘Is the evil present or past ?’—that 
some blow had fallen was clear—but, 
‘What is the feeling with which you 
come?’ Others connect ds, k.7.A., im- 
mediately with orépfavres in the sense 
of ‘being resigned.’ ‘ Having made up 
your minds to suffer, in the belief that, 
etc.’ But although this interpretation 
gives the more ordinary meaning to 
orépfayres, it has the capital fault of 
making Oedipus express his main as- 
surance to the people in a parenthesis, 
or in a suppressed clause. ds refers to 
pace, ‘Tell me, and believe, etc.’ 

12, 13. BuedAyyros .. etnv] Sc. ef pt 
6éko142, which is further explained by 
pa) ov, #72. 

13. p) ob] For the redundant od here, 
see Essay on L. § 29, 3.¢. p. 50. The 
participial epexegesis implies a negative 
condition (i.e. ef pay xaToinrelpai.) of 
the negative statement dvoddyyros dv 
einv, and has pointed reference to the 
case actually present. 

14. The priest, speaking for the peo- 
ple, recounts the calamities of the state 
and adjures Oedipus to be once more 
their saviour. Of his power and wisdom 
they have no doubt; they only ask that 
he shall be willing to save them. He 
is the lord of circumstance, the proved 
friend of Heaven; once he has rescued 
them from destruction. let him not suffer 
them again to fall. This is so expressed 
as to show how unconscious all the per- 
sons are, (1) of the designs of the gods 


= oe Gy Bie 
62 abv vipa Bapeis 
er 2” “5 % a 
oide T nOEwr 


IEPEYS] fepeds mpeoBitya did0 C*A. 
o€évov- 
olde 7’ AOéwy] ofde(rTe) mew J. otde 7 
ot 5€ 3 7i0éwv Pal. Cp. 78. 


respecting Oedipus, (2) of the impiety 
which he will display when tempted 
(31), (3) of the coming destruction not 
of the city but of Oedipus himself. 

15. pas pev ipas] Opposed to 7d 8 
GdAo pidroy, «.7.A., 1. 19. 

Alou] ‘Of what ages,—young chil- 
dren, chosen youths, and aged priests; 
the ages most befitting supplication. 
The priest calls attention to this point 
in order to conciliate the sympathy of 
the king. ‘At thy altars,’ i.e, the 
altars (of Apollo and perhaps other 
deities), before the king’s palace. Cp. 
919. ‘Thou seest how we, who are of 
such different ages, are seated at thine 
altars; some not yet able to go far’ (lit. 
‘fly, the familiar Greek image of veoo- 
goi), ‘some weak with age, who are 
priests, as I am of Zeus; and these 
chosen youths. amréoOor = nérecOar. 

16. Some take Bwpotor as a poetical 
plural, others suppose more than one 
altar. The latter is more probable. 
See opening note. 

17. ov yipa Bapets] ‘Weighed down 
with the burden of years.’ Cp. O. C. 
7, 6 xpévos uvdv paxpés. See Essay 
on L. § 48. a. p. 9. 

18. oie 1” 7Oéwv Aektol] The priest 
points out the youths who are near him. 
This is the most probable reading. The 
Epic of 8 ve is without parallel in 
Sophocles, and probably in tragedy. 
(In Aesch. Cho. 490, 8 én’, or 8 é7’, may 
be read.) of & én’, an early conjecture of 
Wunder’s (cp. Suidas, Acirds, émiAexros, 
of 5€ 7 7}Ogwv Aexrol. Sopoxadfjs), and 
since extracted by Diibner from the 
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hes Bas a 
o pidov éfeoreppéevoy 


Og: A : ~ 
dyopaiot Oaxet, mpds te MaddAddos durrdois 20 


an d a 4 bid 
vaois, én’ lopnvod te pavteia o10de, 


> o & 
mors yap, @omep KavTos eloopss, ayav 


Hon career Kadvakougioa: Kdpa 


Buddy é ody ofa re powviov oddou, 


PpOivovea piv Kddrvéw éyxdpros xOoves, 25 


p0ivovoa & dyéXats Bovvdpors, ToKoioe TE 


21, pavreiq] pavreiac L Pal. Pr. 
&(v)Kdproo L. éyxaproao C'A, 


Laurentian MS, has not really the au- 
thority of this MS. (for the letter is lost, 
and was more probably the form «, 
i.e. ere without elision), and is of 
doubtful meaning; though it may 
slightly be confirmed by Ant. 790, ot6° 
Guepiov én’ dvOpwnwy. The erasure has 
most probably been occasioned by the 
form «6 for ere (in of 5€ Te), which 
the corrector altered for the sake of 
dividing the words. The word Aexroi 
at the beginning of the line (cp. Homer), 
although to be taken strictly with 70éor 
only, helps to point the more general 
antithesis between judas and 7d dAdo 
porov. 

For the meaning of #i@eos, ‘unmarried 
youth,’ cp. the Homeric map0évos #ideds 
ve, and Eur. Phoen. 945, ob yap éorw 
necos, Also Plato, Legg. 8. 840 D, 
HExpt pev maSoyovias 7l0cou kat dxhparor 
yapwv re ayvol (aw. 

19. 76 8° BANO idAov, k.7.A.] ‘And 
there is another gathering which, etc.’ 
The article is appositional, as in the 
Homeric 70 82 péya xe?rar deOdov (Il. 
22,163). And dAdos has an adverbial 
force. Cp. El. 601, 6 & dAdos éfw.. 
*Opéarns. ‘ And besides ourselves there 
is a gathering in the Agora.’ See Essay 
on L. § 21. p. 33. 

20. ayopaict] Two different market- 
places are mentioned by Xenophon 
(Hell. 5. 2, 29) and Pausanias. But 
the plural is more probably simply 
poetical, as in Od. 8. 16, KapTaAinws 
& Eumdnvro Bporév dyopal re Kat bpar 
| dypopevev. The shrine of Artemis 
Eucleia (1. 161) and probably others 
also, were in the Agora. 

dimAois] Schol. 7d pev O-ynaias, 7d 82 


pavreia CAE, ypavteia C’. 
Cp. 1. 83. 


oc 
or L. Bovvépo.—or C3. Bovvdpor 7 C7. 


25. eyxapros] 
26. Bovydpors 7.| Bovvdpor 


ow in erasure M?, 


"Iopnvias: of 8 76 pev ’AAaAKopevias, 76 
6 Kadpelas. 

21. ém "Iopnvot] The river Ismenus, 
a son of Apollo, was supposed to have 
an interest in the temple of Apollo on 
his bank, where divination was practised 
through burmt-sacrifice (Hdt. 8. 134). 
The ‘ prescient embers’ are the ashes of 
such burnt-sacrifices. ‘By the ashes of 
divination that are sacred to Ismenus ;’ 
i.e. ‘Where men use divination through 
burnt-sacrifice at Ismenus’ shrine.’ 

22, bowep., eloopas] See ll. 4,5. ‘For 
our state, as you perceive, begins to be 
overwhelmed by the storm, and can no 
longer raise her head out of the depths 
of the cruel seas.’ Cp. Plato, Legg. 
923, év véaos H ynpa cadevoyras: Ant. 
169, TOAAG oddAw ceicayTes. 

24. €r’ odx] See Essay on L. § 41, y. 
b. p. 78. 

26. Bovvopors] i.e. d, vepoperwy Body, 
‘Wasting in the herds of oxen at their 
pastures;’ rais dyéAas éy ais ai Ades 
véyovra, The expression is not quite 
exact, but the latter part of the com- 
pound is subordinate. See Essay on L. 
Pp. Tot; ib. § 40. p. 75. Bovvopos is dif- 
ferently used by Aesch. Fr. 245. 

Tékotct Te dydvois] A sort of oxymo- 
ron. Cp. 163, 4, otre réxorat | iniow 
Kaparov dvéxovet yuvaixes. ‘In the 
labours of women who have no strength 
to bring forth.’ év is (1) adverbial, and 
(2) is to be resumed with oxnyas, sug- 
gesting évoxnyas. ‘And there, too, has 
lighted that fire from heaven, a hateful 
plague which harasses the city.’ For the 
use of 6eds, cp. El. 179, xpévos ydp ebpa- 
pijs Oeds : Simonides Amorgin. Fr. 7. 102, 
Atpos Suoperis Geds. The personification 
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> a 
aydvors yuvarkdy? ev & 6 mupddpos beds 


oxhpas edavver, Noywds exOioTos, wddAu, 


bp’ ob Kevotrar dua Kaduciov' pédas 8’ 


"Adns orevaypois Kal ydous mdourigeras, 30 


6 a Zz ’ 9; , , ooo AS 
€Olol ev VUV OUK tooupevov oT €yw 


odd’ oid maides éfdperd epéorion, 


avépav dé mp&rov &v Te aupdopais Biov 


kpivovtes &y re Satpdvev ovvaddrayais: 


<a 
“és 7 e€é\voas, dotu Kadpeiov poddr, 35 


27. év] év LA, 
“Aldns| aiéno LA. 
32. ECduecd’) ECdued’ LA. 


muppépos] v from o A, 
31. ov icodpevor] odx) o. L. 
33. cup.) cup. L. 


29. xabyciwy Trin. p.m. E. 30. 
ody io. Pal. ovdw io. AC’. 
coup, C?A, 34. ouvadaAayais] 


fuvaddayata AEC’. 35. és 77] ba ¥ MSS. Wore Schol. Kadpetov] xadpelov AEM? 


is carried further by the chorus, 1. 191, 
“Aped Te Tov padepdv, «.7.A. Fire is 
here the symbol not of fever but of de- 
struction. Cp.191,470. The article é 
marks the vividness with which the 
thing mentioned is present to the mind 
of the speaker. 

29. S56pa KoSpetov] The city is the 
home of Cadmus, as the citizens are his 
family (1.1). 

30. orevaypots kal yéots mAOUTiLeTar] 
‘TIsenriched by lamentations and groans;’ 
probably with an allusion to MAodrwy, 
which is hardly translatable in English. 
Cp. Plat. Crat. 403 A, 70 5¢ TAobravos, 
TovTO pev KaTAa THY TOD TAOUTOU Boat. 
The groans of the dying and the la- 
mentations over the dead augment the 
honours of the god of death. Cp. Ant. 
519, 6 7 “Acdns Tovs vépous TovTous Tober. 

31. Qeotar..ot« icotpevov] The 
suppliants are sitting at the family 
altars of the king (which have the same 
kind of sacredness that belongs to the 
hearth), revering him not as a god but 
for his human and inspired wisdom. 
The pious moderation of the chorus is 
contrasted with the impiety afterwards 
displayed by the king and queen; and 
their description of Oedipus as the child 
of success and Providence points bitterly 
to the sequel, see esp. 1. 25, doru Kad- 
pelov porwr; (iva nal 4 awd £évys abot 
dgitis nha67h, Schol.) 

igotpevév a”) ge is governed, mpds 7d 
onpawvdipevov, by the verbal notion in 
E(dpeoO’ epéo rio: = mpoolypeba. ‘To you 
we pray not as if you were the equal of 
the gods.’ The expression becomes 


more personal as the sentence proceeds, 
so that xpivovres takes the place of dvra 
or gawduevov. ‘To sit at the altar of 
the palace was, like sitting at the hearth, 
a form of supplicating the king. Cp. 
Eur. Heracl. sub init. 

33. €v te ovpdopais] ‘In the com- 
mon accidents of life, and in the visi- 
tations of Heaven,’ or ‘ when we have to 
do with the gods.’ ovvadAayy here as 
elsewhere has the meaning of intercourse 
or connection with. ‘Quanta vero 
ironia subest iis verbis! Nam quis, alio 
sensu, homo unquam extitit ipso Oedipo 
calamitosior? quis Deos magis iratos 
expertus?’ Pellucioni. Cp. infr. 1205— 
1311. See Introd. and the Appendix 
on the so called Irony of Sophocles. 

35. 8s 7] The reading is taken from 
the citation of the Scholiast, who writes 
ore. The construction is similar to 
1. 694, 8s 7° éudv yay pidav .. kar’ dpOdv 
ovpioas, Taviy 7 evTropmos, ei Svvaco; and 
though ye would not be out of place, 
ve aptly prepares the way for véy ve in 1. 
40, which is postponed by the amplifica- 
tion of the thought in ll. 37-39. Cp. 
Hat. 8. 101, od dv epol, nal ydp .. wept 
Ths vavpaxins eb ovveBovdcvaas .. viv 
Te oupBovrevoov, 8s 7’ has the advan- 
tage of being the harder reading. 

etéAucas] This verb governs dacpdv 
with piv or judas understood. Cp. Tr. 
655, efédua’ énimovoy apyépay (sc. of or 
vy), 

i is the place rather than the 
society, and is to be connected only with 
poawv, The MSS. here and in l. 29, 
vary between Kadpefov and Kadpelwv. 
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okAnpas doidot Sacpoy ov mapelxoper" 
kai Tad0 id’ judy oddév é~edds méov 


obd’ éxdidaybeis, ddA mpocOHKyn Oeod 
Réyer vopifer 6 july dpOGoar Pio 
vov 7, ® kpdétictov maow Oidérou Kapa, 40 


* - Zz: 4 o tf 
LKETEVOLEV TE TTAVTES olde 7 poaT po7rot 


adkihy tw edpely july, eire tov Oeev 


dipny dxovoas «ir dn’ dvdpds otcOd mou 


© cau 2 4 ‘ Dy XN 
@s Totow épuretpoior Kal Tas Evppopas 


(éoas 6p padvoTa tév Bovdevpdror. [34 a. 
> a , a 
10, @ Bporav dpiot, dvipOwcov modu 46 


t, edraBHOnO. os cé viv pey nde yi 


39. Huy] fuw L. qyiy A. 
a 
LL’TA Pal. Trin. 


TOU 
Vat. ac. tov C7, 


Hp ebpeiy M. 


36. okAnpas dovdod Sacpév] ‘The 
tribute levied by the inexorable song- 
stress;’ i.e, the lives of those citizens 
who attempted to solve her riddle and 
failed. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 1027. 

37. dh’ Tpav..aAéov] ‘Having no 
advantage of information from us.’ 

38. mpocOHKy Ocod] i.e. O20v mpocde- 
Hévov go. ‘By a god taking part with 
thee.” ‘By a Divine aid” Cp. O.C. 
1332, ois dv ot mpoaOj, Totcd’ pack’ 
(vas patos. 

40. Join waow with kpaticrov. Cp. 


43. jou] rov appears only in L and 
three other MSS, and may be an error 
arising from ov in the previous line. 
Cp. infr. 117, Aj. 33. The repetition of 
Tov is not quite elegant, and mov has a 
good meaning. ‘Or whether you know, 
as you may, of help coming from man.’ 
Cp. Od. 10. 486, bre mou ot ye vdogu 
yevna. dm’ dvBpds, sc. dAmy yryvo- 
peéevnv. There is a covert reference to 
Apollo in the first instance, and to Tei- 
resias in the second. 

44. Os Totow.. BovAeupdrwv] ‘For 
I see that where men have experience 
the issues of their counsels live and 
prosper.’ Oedipus had been tried in 
difficulty, and his advice, resting on ex- 
perience, was the more likely to succeed. 
The simplicity of such a maxim is no 
objection to this rendering. Cp. Hat. 


40. 7) eT. 
43. mov] rou LA Pal. Trin. 


42. etpely juiv C8A. hyiv ebpeiv 
mov AM?V7K 


46. 10’. .wédAw] In mg. A. 


8. 60, olxéra pév vuy Bovdevopévorat 
avOphuTroot ds 76 ewinay eb€Ae yiveoOa, 
pi) 8& olxdéra BovAevopevorat, ob« eOédEt 
ob5e 6 Oeds mpooywpeew mpds TAs avOpw- 
antas yvwpas. The words are logically 
connected with the general meaning of 
the three preceding lines, and the point 
is, ‘We come to you as to an expe- 
rienced man.’ 

kal expresses ‘not only are the coun- 
sels good but their issues are also 
good,’ 

tas Eupdopds.. trav PovAevpdtov] 
‘The results of their plans.’ 

45. {c0as] The metaphorical use of 
(jv is comparatively rare. Cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 819, drys OveAdar (Gor: infr. 483, 
(@vra mepinorara:: Ant. 457. Eur. Fr. 
3m, del 7d pay Cy, 70 88 peOlorara Kandy. 
The explanation of tds fuppopds Tay 
BovAevpdtov as=-the conference of 
counsels,’ (Aesch. Pers. 528, moroiot 
mord guppépev Bovdetdpata), is ingeni- 
ous. but increases the difficulty of (woas, 
which can never mean ‘are habitual,’ 
and it is not consistent with the lauda- 
tory tone of the address to advise 
Oedipus, who is the first of men, to 
take cotinsel with others. Cp. Thuc. 1. 
140, Tas Evnpopds TOY mpayyaTwv. 

47. evhaB7y0n0"] The tone of warning 
in the latter part of the speech is the 
first presage of the misfortunes that are 
to follow. 
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Twripa KAn¢er THs mdépos mpobuplas: 

B] ~ % ~ ~ cal 

apxns O€ Tis ofs pndapads peprdpucba 

ordvres T és dpbdv Kal mecdvtes borepor, 50 


2 ? | 
aX dogadela THs avopbacov méruy, 


wy 3: 
opvidt yap Kal tiv rér aicio téyxnv 


ca cal ~ a 
Taperxes Tuiv, Kal tavdv isos yevod, 


ws elrep adpées Thode yhs, dowep Kpareis 


d 


ébv avdpdow KddAdov 7 Kevis Kpareiv’ 55 


© Oe , of yi oy ~ 
@S OUVOEV EOTLY OUTE TUPYOS OUVTE Vaus 


M4 3 8 a N , x 
epnios ay Pov [7 EvvotkotyvToy €o@, 


Ol. 


7 ~ Ca , 
@ maides olktpol, yywTd& KovK dyvwTd pot 


mpoonrOeO ivetpovres’ 0 yap oid’ bru 


Oo 
48. mdpos] ma(Aac) L. arith C2. mépoo C’. 
8e yo CT. 
52. T67’] réTe L. 7dr? AC’. 
59. mpoonre6’] 2nd @ made from 7’ L. 


mpopnoias TA. 49. 52 rhs] Serjo L. 
T)]or L. sr’ AC’. 7 om. Pal. 
Gowep A. 55. kpareiy] xpareio A. 


48. Tis wapos mpoOuptas] ‘For your 
former zeal.” mpopn@ias is a various 
reading. The two words are often con- 
fused in MSS, and mpopn@ias has been 
thought to agree better with ll.47 and 51. 
But mpodvyias, implying no doubt of 
Oedipus’ power to save the people if he 
will, is really preferable. 

49. pepvopeOa) The subjunctive is 
more in harmony with the imperatives 
before and after than the optative, pe- 
pre@peda, or rather pepyypueOa, which 
some editors have preferred (in the 
spirit of Protagoras’ objection to piyvw 
deve, Ged, viz. that commands should 
not be given to a superior.) Cp. O. C. 
174, ® févor, ph Shr’ adixnda. The 
quasi-imperative expresses a stronger 
confidence than the optative, which im- 
plies some degree of uncertainty. ze- 
oévtes has the chief emphasis. See 
E, on L. p. 78. The participles are in 
construction with peyydpcda. ‘Let not 
this be our memory of your reign, that 
we stood upright only to fall again,’ 
For the metaphorical expression, cp. 
Pind. Pyth. 3. 53, 96, Isthm. 6, 12. 

51. dodadeia}] (1) Dative of the 
manner. The noun is used with a con- 
sciousness of the verb o@dAdcoOat, re- 
ferring to weadvres, ‘ Let your restora- 
tion of this city be without failure or 
falling” Cp. Thuc. 3. 22, dopadeias 
évexa THs mpds tév mnddy. Also ib. z, 


mpoOvpias| mpopnOeiac Pal. yp. 
6 ria AC®. 50. ordvres 
54. ws eimep] 


44, e Te TOU ph épnpodoba Kal dopadreig. 
Or (2) the word is used proleptically, 
i.e. dopadcia =eis dopddcay, ‘ Restore 
us to security.” Cp. Ant. 163, dopadds 
.. Opdwoav, The words 6p ..aicig 
support the former explanation. 

54. dptes..«parets] ‘If you will 
rule this land as you are now her lord.’ 
Cp. Thuc. §. 105, ob ay xparn, dpxev. 

57. py Evvoikotvrwy is epexegetic of 
épnuos davépav, and, as often in such 
cases, the negative implied in épnpos is 
made explicit. ‘Without men to dwell 
therein.” Cp. Hdt. 2. gt, petryouar 
xpdcOa .. pwnd, x7 A. Ib. 4. 76. See 
Essay on L. § 40, I. p. 74. Some edd. 
put a comma after épyyos, which lessens 
the force of dvipay. Cp. Thuc. 7. 77, 
dvSpes yap wédus, nal od Teixn ode vies 
dySpav eval. 

58 ff. Oedipus is full of anxiety, not 
for himself, but for his people, whose 
sorrows he bears. In his care for them 
he has sent Creon to consult the oracle, 
and now looks impatiently for his re- 
turn. In a sense of which he is igno- 
rant, his woe is indeed greater than the 
people’s woe, and the plan which he 
has chosen as the only cure will bring 
the curse on him. = 

& watSes oiktpot] ‘O my poor chil- 
dren, The unusual position of the ad- 
jective gives a pathetic emphasis. See 
Essay on L. § 23. p. 37. 
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boris @& toov vocel, 


Td piv yap tua ddyos els & Epxerat 


d 2 mS 
povov Kab’ abrév, Kobdé” dAdov, h 8 Eph 


WA dpe kal o 6pod orévet 
ux?) mOAW TE Kape Kal O of : 


? 3 
dor ody tmve y dovrd p eeyeipere, 65 


GAN lore TodAde pév pe Saxpicavta Of, 


morras 6° ddovs eAOdvTa dpovTidos mAdvas. 


a ON ca’ oe yx ya 
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ratbtny émpaga’ maida yap Mevoixéws 


Kpéovr’, éuavrod yauBpdv, és Ta MvOcKa 70 


treupa PolBov ddépal’, ds wbOo.8’ 6 ru 


Ay 


épav 7} 


ti gpovdy tivde proatuny modu, 


St 2 Sy at uA la 
kal p jyap 40n EvppeTpovpevov xpovm 
Aumet Ti mpdooe Toi yap «cikéros mépa 


wv 
60. vooobvres] voooivres C*, 62. 7d. .épxerau] In mg. L. (67 dX sic). 


y] tnver T. 
M. aAdvao M? Vat. c. Pal.¢ Trin. 
pv] rhvbe épvocyny L. 


60. voootvres is the real subject of 
the sentence, but the construction is 
changed for the sake of the emphatic 
phrase ov« ga7w.. boris, See Essay on 
L.§ 15. p. 21. In ds éyo and é€ toov 
there is a confusion of ov7ws ws éyw and 
éé toov epot: i.e. @¢ trou is substituted 
for obrws. ‘And although you are sick 
at heart, the sickness of none of you is 
equal to mine.’ 

63. Unve y evSovtTa] ‘When taking 
rest in sleep. The redundancy (as in 
O. C. 306, Bpadds evSer), is no objection 
to the reading. The repetition is em- 
phatic. ‘I am not asleep, and you do 
not rouse me from slumber.’ For this 
pleonasm as well as for the present 
participle, cp. Tr. 175, do’ 45€ws efSov- 
cav éxmnday ene | poBw, pirat, rapBod- 
oav: also (for the participle) ib. 1163, 
(avr pw exrewev, E. on L. § 4, 5. p. 75. 

67. ‘And have traversed many paths 
in the wanderings of thought. Cp. 
Hat. 3. 156, mdoas rds Siefddous Tay 
Bovarevparwv. The gloss of the Schol., 
av7t Tod wAdvas OnAvKws, confirms the 
reading mAdvors. 

68. ‘That which on careful con- 
sideration I found the only cure, I put 


65. dmvy 


67. TAdvos| mAdvog L Vat. a. Pal. wddvao AC*®, mAdvatcos 
72. pavav] ppovav VM?. 
thvie puoaipny C®A Pal. 


Thvbe puoal- 
74. wépa] mépa L. 


in execution.’ Cp. Ar. Nub. 76. 

71. mt90.8"} Probably suggested by 
the sound of Tv6sed, but not an in- 
tentional play upon the word. Essay 
on L. § 44. p. 83. 

72. puoatpyv] Cp. Ant. 271, 2, ot6 
Snws SpiivTes nardas mpdfapev. The 
short syllable (in thesi) before the initial 
p is an Epic usage, but rare in tragedy. 
Cp. Aesch. S. c. T. 91, ris dpa fboerat; 

73. Lit. ‘The day now measured by 
the course of time makes me anxious 
to know how he fares;’ i.e. ‘When I 
think what day this is,’ ‘ When I count 
the days.’ xpdév, not the time of his 
absence but time generally. The com- 
parative unfamiliarity of the abstract 
notion of time may account for the 
vagueness of the expression, which is 
supplemented in the two following lines. 
Each day is compared with an absolute 
standard of time. See E. on L. p. 91. 
For the intransitive sense of 7i mpaccet, 
cp. Aj. 1418, 19, oddels pavris TY per- 
Advrwy & re mpage, and for the construc- 
tion, ib. 794, dare p’ ddivew, Ti ps. 

74, 78. The expression is redundant, 
so that dmweore is joined at once with 
tov eixéros mépa and with wAeiw Tod 
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ameott TAci@ Too KaOjKovTas xpédvov, 15 
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7 d » 
IE, aXX eixdou pév, Adds. od yap dv Kdpa 
Todvotepis 0 eipre maykdprov Sddyns. 
Ol, rdy’ ciosuecba Evuperpos yap ds Kdveuw. 
dvak, éuov Kidevpa, wat Mevo.kéos, 85 
Ti’ july tikes Tod Oeot drunv dépov ; 
KPEQN. 
eoOAjv' Aéyw yap Kal ra Stogop’, ed TUXOL 
75. dmeote' (sic) Pal. 77. ay env] dveinv L. av einv A. 80" dy] boa LTA 
Pal. Trin. 60° dv A, oide 7’ loide 7 L. of Bé 7° C Pal. of8€ 7° A. 78. av] 
ed Pal. 79. mpocotelxovta] mpooteixovra MSS, 81. domep] ws ev T. 83. 
nayképrov) ta(v)xdprov L, maryxdprov CtA. 84. eiodpueba E. 86. Huir] 
gee L. jply AC’, 87. dvapop’] Svagp A. 
xaOjKovros xpovov. The clause mAeiw, Cp. Pind. Nem. 7. 66, dupare dépropuar 
«.7.X., is added as an explanation of rot Aaumpdr. Or (2) ‘in appearance,’ ‘to 


yap eixdros mépa, and more fully ex- the view.’ Essay onL.p. 99. For (1), 
presses Oedipus’ surprise at the con- cp. Schiller, Br. Messin. 1, 6, ll. 3, 4 


tinued absence of Creon. ‘ He is absent 82. ‘To all appearance he brings 
longer than she ought to be, beyond pleasant news.’ dbs, dre pépav bea, 
due measure.’ Cp. El. 929, 750s ovSe pntpl dvoxepys. 


77. For kakés ay etn p17) Spav, cp. Eur. For the inf, eixdoat, see E. on L. § 33, 
Heracl. 282, 3 parny .. HBnv.. dv cexta- BB. 2. p. 87. 
peda... + By oe Tinwpotvpevor. E.on L p.50. 83. maykdprov] The Delphic laurel, 
78. eis Kaddv depends at once on according to Pliny and modern travel: 
einas, and on mpogoretxovra, which has _ lers, abounds with large red berries. 
the chief emphasis. ‘Welcome are your This is 4 part of the bright apparel of 
words, and no less welcome is the an- Creon as a @ewpés returning with a 
nouncement I have just received that joyful answer from the god. For the 
Creon is coming.’ Cp. Plat. Symp. 174 genitive (‘richly crowned with’), cp. the 
E. eis xaddv fics: Hdt. 9. 87, dAéyer Epic éneorépavto moroio, E. on L. p. 15. 


kat és xaipdy. Some of the suppliants 84. Edpperpos..as «Avew] ‘He is 
have signified by gestures the approach _near and within hearing.’ £. = uppérpws 
of Creon. See opening note. dnéxov. E. on L. § 39, I. p. 72. 

80. ei ydp] «i expresses a strong and 85. épov kySeupa] * Joined to me by 


anxious wish, and ydp connects this with marriage.’ The abstract for concrete 
what precedes (cp. Eur. Ion 410); here has here the effect of respectful formal- 
with the additional ye echoing eis weahdv ity. Essay on L. p. 94. 
mpocoreixoyra. .* Would indeed that he 86. ‘What answer do you bring with 
may come bright with saving fortune you from the god?’ ‘ What is Apollo’ s 
as his looks are bright’ év TUXN Aap- word which you come bringing ?’ 708 
mpés, like év Sperm péyar, infr. 653, € év=  Qeod is (1) descriptive genitive with iva 
‘invested with,’ ‘ encompassed by.’ onuny, (2) ablative gen. with fires pep. 
81. 6ppart] Either (1) ‘in his eye.’ 87. Kal Ta BUTHop’.. evtuxeiv] These 
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Ix y aA 
Kat opOdv e€edOdvra, mdvt dv evtuxely. 


a Dy ‘ 
gory 8& motov Tovmos ; otre yap Opacvs 


bibs Ss = Pé 
ovr’ ody mpodeioas ciul TO ye viv oye. go 


ei ravde yph tes mrAnorafivTwv KAvELY, 


¢ 2A x” 5 4. 4 
ETOLMOS ELTTELV, €lTE KQL OTELX ELV eo, 


és mavras avda. 


Tavde yap tréov depo 


To mévOos ) Kal THs euhs oyis wépt. [34 b. 
KP. déyoue av of HKovoa Tob Oeot mapa. 95 


dvwyev jpas PoiBos éupavds dva§ 
piacpa ydpas, os TeOpappévoy xOovi 
év THO, eAadvvew, pnd dviKectov tpépely, 


93. avba) aida L Pal. aida CA. 
96. éupavads] éupavys yp. gupavac T. 


words prepare the hearers’ minds for 
the unwelcome intimation inl. 97. The 
construction of wavra is difficult. Either 
(1) by an extension of the subject, mavra 
is substituted in the resumption for 7d 
ducgopa. ‘For I declare that even what 
is troublous, if it but find right issue,— 
all in short will then be well.’ Or (2) 
mavra is part of the predicate and has 
the force of an adverb. ‘Even what is 
hard, if it but find right issue, will turn 
out altogether prosperously.’ Cp. Aj. 
275. neivos TE AUT Ts €ANAATAL KK]. 
That which is troublous or burdensome 
is the pollution of the murder, and its 
right issue is the detection and banish- 
ment of the murderer. There is no 
reason to suppose any corruption of the 
text. 6b08po’ (Heimsoeth conj.) would 
suggest rather the rumour than the real- 
ity of evils. Aéyw shows that this is 
Creon’s construction of the answer and 
not the answer itself. 

89, 90, ote, «.7.4.) ‘For thus far 
I am not elated, nor do I anticipate 
evil until I hear more.’ mp4 implies 
that fear would be premature. 

gi. The formal words of Creon (cp. 
Tr. 342 foll.) have the effect of making 
Oedipus seal his own destiny by the 
publicity which is given to the oracle. 

92. €rouos] For the omission of 
eiut, see Essay on L. p 72. § 39. 

93: 94. ‘The grief which I buar is 
more a grief for them than concerning 
my single life.” mAéov is not adverbial, 
but supplementary predicate agreeing 
with mv@os It would be easy to supply 
wept with the former genitive, but the 


éevpavies E. 


Qs. of qKovca] of ne. L. of’ He. ACT. 


98. év 778’) éx THOS T. 


change of construction from the genitive 
of the object to genitive with mepi is 
more in keeping with the style of 
Sophocles. Cp. Hat. 4. 142, ds SobAav 
*Iavey Tov Adyov movevpevor. ai is not 
intensive (=‘even’) but simply points 
the comparison. Cp Aj. 1104, # «al 
7@be oé: and for és wavras, Plat. Tim. 
28 C, eis ndvras débvaroy Aéyev. 
95-131. This short dialogue is care- 


-fully constructed with a view to the plot. 


Oedipus had heard of Laius and of his 
death, but (as he imagines) certainly 
never saw him and never thought of in- 
quiring into the circumstances of his 
murder. (An excuse for this improbabi- 
lity is suggested afterwards in ll. 220, 1, 
ov ydp av paxpdv,«.7.A.) One witness of 
the deed remains, but he being overcome 
with fear could only give even at the 
time a confused account of an assault 
by a band of robbers. 

g5. ota is emphatic not indefinite, and 
invites attention to the peculiar nature 
of the message. ‘I will tell you what 
an oracle I heard from the god’ 

96. éudavds] i.e. the revelation is 
unequivocal and unquestionable. 

97.8 ‘To drive out a pollution of 
our country, which, as he said, was 
fostered here.’ ds teOpappévov. The 
accusative of the participle with as 
while giving a reason conveys a further 
statement. E. on. L. § 28. p. 47. 

98. pnd’ avicecrov rpépe] (1) ‘And 
not to cherish it till past cure, or 
(2) ‘without applying a remedy.’ (1) 
is best. 
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c , ~ ~ 
& Tporros Ths Evupopas ; 
avdpnrarobvras, 7) dove govov mdéruv 


I0oo 


Avoytas, ds 768 aipa yeuudgov mori. 


Ol. 
KP, 


motov yap avdpds THvde pnviber tKynV; 
jy july, dvag, Adids 708’ Hyeudv 


cal ~ XN ad 
yas Thode, mply ot tHhvd’ drevOdve modu. 


OF. 
KP. 


By > oa 
e£o1d dkovwr' ov yap elceiddy yé Tro, 


105 


ae ra fot - a 
tovtou Oavévtos viv émioréAdeEt cages 


\ # cal 
Tous avToévTas xeElpl Tiuwpely Tivds, 


Ol. 


99. tls} i made from 7 L. gupdopas] o turned to ¢ L. 


xecmagov AM? Vat. ac. 
7de T. 


Ww 
<ioiSov LTM Pal. eéce:dov AC’. mw] rou M._ nov Trin, 
twas MM?C". 


xeupdtoy L Pal, 
102, 7Hde L. 


éL. 
xerudCovros). 


twao T Pal, V°K Trin. Vat. ac. E. 


99. tol «abappd; tis 6 Tpdtos 
tis Eupdopas] ‘How to purify? Of 
what nature is the defilement?? ¢up- 
popa is a euphemism for dyos, as in 
Hdt. 1. 35, avijp cuppopy exdpevos al 
ob xaOapods xeipas édy. 

100. dvSpynAatotvtas] Sc. édavvey, 
answering Toiw adap ; 

IOI, Os..xeudlov] See on 1. 97. 
The v. r. xecuates would make the im- 
plied assertion explicit. The answer 
to tis 6 tpémos, «.7.A., is given here. 
768e, ‘this. which has been implicitly 
mentioned,’ sc, in the words oévq, #.7.A. 
For similar uses of the pronoun, see 
Essay on L. § 22 p. 34. 

102. totou yap avipés] yap asks for 
explanation. ‘And who is the man to 
whom he shows us that this misfortune 
happened?’ 775e has been defended, 
but 7Hvde is more idiomatic. 7Hvde 
TUXNY, Sc. TOV pévor. 

pyvie] Sc. 6 deds. 

105. ov ydp eioetSdv ye mw] ‘By 
hearsay, for I certainly never saw him.’ 
mov, which appears in several MSS, 
would imply uncertainty, and would 
therefore weakly express the security of 
Oedipus. The literal meaning of otrw 
is not to be pressed» From ‘not yet’ it 
has passed into meaning simply ‘ never.’ 
Cp. Hadt. 3. 127, bs dpérnoe pev kw 
Tlépoas otdev: 4. 81, ds 5& pH cfdE Kw 
TouTov: 3. 160, TovTw yap ovdels Tep- 
ckwy jeimoé nw éavtoy oupBaréev. In 


3 ) 2 et ~ n ~ 
of & eict rod yas; mod 768’ ebpeOhoerat 


Iol. Avoyras] A from 


xemace: M Trin. (c. gl. xa6ad 


rovde E, rhvde AC’ 105. eicedov] 


107. Twa] rwad LA. 
oS AC’. 


- 


108. of 5} of8’ L. 


all these places, though past time is 
spoken of, there is no opposition be- 
tween past and future. Or, as happens 
with #57, woré, érs, and other particles, 
the notion of time is altogether lost. 
Cp e.g. Hes Op. et D. 271, 74 ¥ of mw 
goAma tedciv. The conjecture 7 éyw 
takes the emphasis from the verb. 

106, totrov Oavévros] This is most 
easily explained as genitive absolute, 
but is at the same time to be partly 
connected with rods adroéyras. 

107. Tovs avroévtas.. twas] ‘The 
murderers, whosoever they are.’ Cp. 
O C. 288, 9, érav 8 6 xbpios map Tis: 
Hdt. 1. 114, rov 5€ nov tiva..7@ 5€ 
tim, This reading is preferable to teva. 
If the mark over the o in L. indicates 
doubt, as seems probable from the 
parallel reading of A. this would only 
prove that some early scribe knew of 
or wished to suggest the other reading, 
perhaps because it seemed easier. 

xetpt tuyswpetv] Like roby xepl 
tipwpeiy, 1. 140. For the rare active, 
denoting an absolute intention, see Essay 
on L. p. 98.—The vague use of the 
plural in Creon’s report prepares the 
way for the more definite statement 
in 1, 122 without committing the oracle 
to error. 

108. ot 8 eiat mod ys} The inver- 
sion gives additional emphasis. 

765e] This, which we are set to find. 
Cp. 768’ aia, supr. 101. 
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ixvos madaas dvotéxpaptov airias ; 


KP, &v th8’ epacke yH. 7d O& CnTotbpevoy 110 
ddorév, expevyer O& Tapedovpevor. 
O!, wérepa 8 & otkos, }’v dypois 6 Adios, 
ys er GAAns THe cupminre povo; 
KP. Oewpis, as epacker, éxdnuadv, méduv 
mpos olkov ovKéO’ ike’, ws dmeatédy, 115 
Ol, odd’ &yyedés tis odd cupmpdxtwp 6606 
Kareid’, drov Tis expabav éxpioar’ dv; 
KP. O@vicKover ydp, wri ets tis, ds PoBw@ dvyav 
av «ide wAY & ovdey ely’ cidds dpdoa. 
Ol, 75 wotov; ey yap TOAN av e€edpor pabeiv, 120 


adpxhv Bpaxetay ef AdBoimey edrridos, 


112.4 (@vL. Fev. 
AC’. 


émov L. 


hy CA. 
117. xaretd(ev) L. 


Ovackovat A. 


IIo. 76 88 Lqtotpevov GAwrév] Creon, 
though no longer quoting the oracle, 
continues the oracular tone. Cp. 87,8. 

112. It may seem strange that Oe- 
dipus should not have heard the par- 
ticulars from Jocasta. -But this kind 
of improbability is external to the play, 
and dramatic interest requires that the 
fact should here be brought before the 
mind of the spectator. Cp. Aristot. Poet. 
1454, 6, ddAoyor 5& pndey eivae év ois 
mpaypacy, et 5& pn, Ew THs Tpaywdias, 
otoy Ta év TH Oidinok TS Yopoxdéous. 
The inevitable unlikelihood is minim- 
ized, however. For Oedipus does not 
deny having heard of the violent death 
of Laius; and gives a reason afterwards 
(220, 1) why he could not inquire into 
the circumstances at the time. 

114. Gewpés] ie. to Delphi. O.C. 
413, dvdpOy bewpiy Acdgurfis ap’ éorias. 
Sophocles gives no hint as to the na- 
ture of the mission, whether occasioned 
by private anxiety or the troubles of the 
state. Euripides, Phoen. 36, adds this 
further touch, rdv éxreOévra maida pac- 
Tebov pavety | ei nner’ etn. 

Os épackev] Sc. 6 Adios. 

115. OS amectédy] ‘After he had 
once taken his departure.’ 

116, ‘And there was none to tell 


xatcidev TM Pal. Trin. 
8rov Vat. ac. CAV®M?E Pal. Trin. 


113. én’ dAAns] émddAns L. én’ GAAns 
karts) AEC'V*M? Vat. ac. 
118. OvAcKovat] Gynicxover L. 


119. wie 4 ely’. obey ex’ Cl ob6ey efy’ Pal. 


the tale, no fellow-traveller who saw 
the deed, whose information might have 
been a guide to us? The words odd’ 
dyyedos point to a repetition of ixero, 
which is lost sight of in the continua- 
tion of the sentence. 

117. éxpqoar’ dv] Sc. aird or TH wa- 
Once. Cp. Tr. 60, mdpeors ypjoba: Tavdpl 
Tois 7 éuois Adyous. The conjecture 
wateibey 8 71 Ts, «.7.A. gives a less 
natural meaning. The witness who saw 
anything, must have seen the deed. 

118. }6Bq is connected partly with pu- 
yov and partly with the following words 
(cp. O. C. 1625, dpbias | oro pébBy bel- 
gavtas.. Tpixas). ‘The fear with which 
he fled made him unable to speak with cer- 
tainty of what he saw except on one point.’ 

120. ‘For one fact might lead to the 
knowledge of many, if we could get 
hold of even a slight beginning of 
hope.’ padetv supplements éfevpor. Cp. 
Tr. 673. In dpxmv there is perhaps an 
association from the end of a thread. 
Cp. Hat. 4. 60, oxdoas tiv dpyiy tod 
otpépov: Eur. Hipp. 762, wAexrds reio- 
Harwy dpxds. The mystery is like a 
tangled skein, which a slight clue, once ° 
caught hold of, may be the means of 
unravelling. Cp. Eur, I. A. 1124, tiv’ 
Gy A4Borpe TO epdy dpxiy Kady ; 
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KP, 


LF “A 
PON KTavety viv, dAXAX adv 


Ol. 


2 ra 


2 > ’ 
empdaooer évOévd, és 76 


KP, 


Anotas ehacke ovvtvydvras 


mas ovv 6 AnoTHs, el TL pH 
& dv réduns Bn; 


149 


od pug 

TAHGE yYepar, 

dv apytpe 

125 


~ a?) 93 ¥ 
doxobvTa tabr’ iv" Aatov 8 ddrwdéros, 


TN ‘ 3 Xx 2 ~ J F 
ovdels apwyos Ev Kakois eylyvero. 


Ol. 


kaxody O€ motov éumoday tupavvidos 


cr - & a? 2? 2 
OUT@® TETOVTNS Elpy€ TOUT e€edévau ; 


KP, 


(3 by ~ 
 Tokir@dds ZShlyE rd mpds moat cKoreiv 


130 


HeOévtas Huds Tapavi mpoochyero. 


O/. 


aN €€ bmapyas adfis air’ éyd gave, 


érratios yap PoiBos, déiws dt ad 


mpos Tod Oavdvtos rivd’ Cec émiotpophy 


123. poyn] fonpne L. fopp A. 
éyeivero L, éyivero CAT Pal. 
Lr Pal. 7a C5AE Vat. a. 
mpés) mpo(c) L, Trin. 


atv] odp L. 
129. elpye] lp A. 
132. avr] air’ L Pal. A. 
mpos T°M?cE Pal, Vat. c. 


ow CA. 127. éyiyvero] 
elpye AS. 130. Td 
air’ CP. 134 


mpo A Vat.a. ME Trine, r#vd 


€e08 Emotpopny] yp. THvde GeoniCe ypaphy C** mg, 


122. €packe] Sc. 6 dyyedos. This 
confused account prevents Oedipus from 
being reminded of the real circum- 
stances, and even delays his self-con- 
viction when almost brought home, ll. 
725,842. The report of the attendant 
must be supposed to precede the arrival 
of Oedipus at Thebes. He can there- 
fore have had no reason for his false- 
hood except the natural temptation to 
veil his cowardice by exaggerating the 
force from which he had fled. 

124. 6Aqorts] The singular referring 
to the plural may only be an idiomatic 
collective use (cp. 6 Mjéos, etc,); but 
may also be a stroke of art, by which 
Oedipus is represented as wholly careless 
about the number of the persons, which 
is afterwards his only refuge: 842 ff. 

125. étpdoaeto] ‘Unless some in- 
fluence with money was exerted from 
Thebes.’ Cp. Thuc. 5. 83, imfpye 5é Te 
..av7dbev mpacadpevor, ib. 4.121. The 
brigand must have had confederates in 
the city. Cp. O.C.1028, 31,dAN’ é08 brw 
av motos dy éSpas méde: Ford’s Perkin 
Warbeck,1.1, ‘Foreign attempts against 
a state and kingdom | Are seldom with- 
out some great friend at home.’ 

126. SoxodvtTa ratr Av] ‘So men 
surmised.” Such suspicions were always 
rife in Greek states, and recur elsewhere 


in tragedy. €p. Ant. 289-292; O.C. 
1028-30. 

Aaiov is gen. abs. év kaxots prevents 
Aatov from being taken as the genitive 
in regimen. ‘We had the suspicion of 
treachery, but, when Laius was gone, 
there was no one to stand up for us 
in our misfortunes.’ 

128, kaxdv 5¢ wotov] The inverted 
order gives an indignant emphasis to 
moiov. ‘And what misfortune could 
there be, which. when majesty was thus 
fallen, prevented you from investigating 
this matter to the end?’ ovvo, sc, 76 
airroy Tod Thy Tupavvida ovTw mecEiY. 

éuro8ev] Cp. Eur. Phoen. 706, & 8 
éuroday padiata, TAadl’ Rew ppdowy. 

tupavwvisos otTw tecotons| The ab- 
stract word emphasizes the strangeness 
of the neglect. Cp. Shak. K. Lear, z. 
4,‘’Tis worse than murder, To do upon 
respect such violent outrage.’ 

131. ‘Recte utitur poeta verbo me- 
dio quia 76 mpds rooty pertinet ad ipsam 
Sphingam’ (Herm.); i.e. The Sphinx 
drew our attention towards herself. 

132. € imapyfs] ‘Beginning the 
inquiry anew.’ 

atir’] Probably airé, not aird. This 
one hidden thing, the secret of the 
murder. 

134. ‘Have shown this care towards 
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na a lot lanl lanl > y 
yh tide tipwpodtvTa TH OG O dpa. 


na ta 
bmép yap obxi Tay drarépw diroy, 


GAN aditos abtod tobr’ amocKxed® pdoos. 


a xX co 2 a“ £ \ Bos IM 
oaTis yap 7V EKELVOY O KTQV@V TAX av 


ral C4 
Ka av Tovatrn xeipt Tiuwpety Oédor. 


140 


ive mpocapkav ovv épavTiv bpPedAo 
Kelv@ Tpocap m ; 


aX ws TdxioTa, mraides, vpeis pev BdOpav 


icracbe, totvad’ dpavres ixrijpas KAddovs, 


[35 a. 


dddos b& Kdédpou rAadbv 8 dbpoigéro, 


as wav éuod Spdoovtos, 


7 yap evtuxeis 145 


ody TO Oe havotped’, } wenraxéres. 


135. Kame] cape (« from pw) L. xape ACT. 


Pal. 
vov C'A, 
dpdoovros] Cpda(a)vroo L. 


138. abrov| abrov LA. 


the dead. For the periphrasis, cp. Ant. 
151, 0é00€ Anopootvay. mpds has greater 
MS. authority than mpd, and agrees 
better with the image suggested by ém- 
orpopyy (lit. ‘turning towards’). Cp. 
infr. 1434, mpos oud yap, ovd épod, ppdow. 
émotpody is sudden attention to a thing 
hitherto neglected. Cp. Phil. 598, 9, 
tivos 8 ’Arpetiar TODS ayav cttw xpdvw 
Too@s émeatpepovro mpaypatos XapLy ; 

135. évdtkes| ‘As is meet’ The 
frank heart of Oedipus fully acknow- 
ledges the claim. 

136. 7 06 0 pa] For the religious 
feeling here expressed, cp. O. C. 1182, 
3.77 0 abtod ppert | xépiv mapacxety, 
TO eG O & BovdrAeTaL. 

137. TOv atatépw dfdov] ‘A far-off 
friend or connection,’ as a wife’s former 
husband may not unnaturally be called. 
Oedipus is still unconsciously drawing 
the attention of the spectators to his 
own part in the business. The person 
to be avenged is his father, and he is 
himself the author of the pollution, in 
which he has so deep an_ interest 
(adrds airod pdoos is suggested, though 


not said), and of the crime which he' 


may one day wreak upon himself. For 
aiot in Ist pers. see E. on L. p. 37. 
140. kdp’ Gv.. Tyswpetv dou] ‘Might 
choose to wreak his violence in like 
manner on me.’ The tendency to use 
the same word though in a different 
connection (cp. 1. 136, and see Essay 
on L. § 44, p. 84) may have partly led 


139. éxetvov] éxetvoo L Pal. Trin. pr. 
I4l. Kelvy .. BPeA@] om. L. 
dpacavtos L-AMM Trin. 


136. @|\7'L. & TATrin. # CA 
éxel- 

143. oierfhpas E. 145. 
dpdcovrog CA Pal. Vat. ac. 


to the use of tipwpeivy here. But the 
word is not inappropriate—the mur- 
derer may be supposed to have a grudge 
against the crown—and by using it 
Oedipus suggests the end, when he, the 
murderer, shall inflict vengeance on 
himself, the king, with the same hand 
that had slain Laius. The conjecture 
myawveyv is therefore not in point. 
The words also prepare the way for 
what follows, by betraying the first rise 
of the feeling of suspicion in Oedipus 
which presently fixes itself on Creon. 
Cp. the sensitiveness of Creon himself 
on a like occasion in the Antigone, 
1. 289, trad7a Kal Tara, HT.A. 

I4l. kelv mpocapkav ov éyauTév 
Se] Schol. tal todo myrindv Tod 
Oedtpou' 7a yap évavtia dnoBycerat. 

143. dpavtes] They had laid them on 
the altar. Aesch. Suppl. 242, Eur. 
Heracl. 125. 

145. 7) yap] Recalling the Homeric 
yvaodped’ He Tw ebyos dpéfouev Fé TIS 
jew. ‘Iwill use all effort, for it isa 
crisis in the state of Thebes.’ Cp. Tr. 
82-85, év oby pon ToGde Ketmevy, TéK- 
vov, | ovx ef fuveptav, jvik’  ceod- 
opeba, | cetvou Blov awaavTos, i) oixé6- 
Heo’ dua. To the spectators the word 
mentaxdtes, with which Oedipus de- 
parts, is ominous of the catastrophe. 

Oedipus now goes into the palace, 
and after 1.150 the suppliants file off. 
to the right. 

146, atv 6 Oe] i.e. Apollo. 


in mg. C?, 
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Re OM GS SE eh ee a Se _ 

otp.a. & Atds ddverés pdr, ris more TaS Todvypicou 
147. lor@pecda] iorwpeba LE. iordpecba AY. 150. 6 om. E. 151-215. 
Division of lines in L. and A., 4 7as4 dyAado+ eerérapar-| deluarr iqe| dupi 
Ti por Gparo + eimé+ éAmid0s4 mpOra Ovyarep  -yaidoxov 4 dprepv-| Opdvov nai 
poiBov tpiscot-| ei more dpvupevac exroniay4 edXGere-| dvdpOua-| vooe| ovd’- 
duris4 exyova abfera iniwy yuvaikec4 dddou &nep4 xpetscov dSppevov deov- 
ddAduTaL-| Mpoo Keira ToAcat{ dutdv  dddober txrApec-| madv Byavdoc- Ou- 
yarep ddxay bo viv préya madricavrov 4 marpac 4 Oddrapov-| etr’ to Opni- 
Aiov{ TédeL Tov7’4 Toy G4 Kpary bad cdr AvKe’4 dn’ adapacr’4 dpwyd rda 


te aiyAac diaiooe4 te4 yao pawddwv redacOjra ent .. dedv. 
tas A Pal. 


LL’. diverjo C!A, rac] rao L 
147. efevow 6 lepeds mpagas didrep FA- 
ev, dua 5é cal imep Tod xwpw eivar éerepy 
énoxpity. Schol. The simple is used 
for the compound verb (dmorwpeéa). 
E. on L. § 55. 4. p. ror. Supr. 143. 

148. dv .. ayyéAAerar] ‘What he 
of his own accord announces.’ For this 
‘subjective’ use of the middle voice, 
see Essay on L. § 31. d. p. 53. 

149. Gpa] Sc. 7@ wéuipar,«.7.A. ‘May 
Phoebus who has sent these oracles also 
give with them salvation and release.’ 
The suppliants retire from the stage; 
and the chorus of elders, honoured re- 
presentatives (1. 1223) of the Theban 
people, whom Oedipus has summoned 
(1 144),—bound by ties of blood to the 
house of Cadmus (1. 1226).—enter the 
épxnotpa from the spectator’s right. 

151-215. ‘Outstretched in fear we 
listen awfully for thy propitious voice, 
oh sweet-tongued utterance of Heaven. 
Paean, be our speed! What thing new 
or old in season due dost thou disclose ? 
Tell us, thou voice, child of bright Hope 
divine. Athena, Goddess, daughter of 
the Highest, first hear our cry; thou, 
Artemis, on thine encircled throne, 
and archer Phoebus,—come in three- 
fold might to save! if ever heretofore 
ye banished sorrow from our state, 
now too appear! For, oh! I am over- 
whelmed; all my host is in disarray ; 
and there is no thought to save; Karth’s 
buds are nipped, and human births pre- 
vented by the pains of death; soul after 
soul takes flight with fearful speed, and 


151. ddventa 


poor uncared-for corpses choke with 
pestilence our unpeopled clime. 

‘Wives, mothers, sadly suppliant. at 
various altars groan; the voice of la- 
mentation mingles with the thrilling 
hymn. Athena, send us help, and cause 
yon flaming author of destruction, who 
with dire noise advances, quickly to re- 
verse his speed and fly our land, whe- 
ther to Ocean or the restless Pontic sea. 
Day ruins what night spares. O Father, 
blast the plague-god with thy lightning. 
Let thine arrows, O Apollo, be shower- 
ed to protect us, and Artemis’ bright 
torches from the Lycian hills; and thou, 
O ruddy crowned Bacchus of the joyous 
rout, with trooping Maenads, patron of 
Thebes, draw near, and flash thy brand 
against the god whom gods disown.’ 

The opening of this parodos is of the 
nature of a paean (1. 186), or hymn to 
Apollo as the god of victory or sal- 
vation. The stately dactylic measures, 
corresponding in strophe and antistrophe 
even to the division of the words (cp. 
153, 162, 158, 166), are only once in- 
terrupted, as the chorus march towards 
the altar, by the more meditative iambic 
rhythm (ll. 152, 160), and by the 
anacrusis in ll. 154, 163. 

The increasing excitement of the 
chorus is shown in the second strophe 
and antistrophe, by iambic and trochaic 
rhythms with resolution of the arsis, 
by the union of dactyls and trochees in 
logaoedic lines, and by the more fre- 
quent anacruses. The bright Pacan 
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153. OnBas] O7Ba'o L. 


notes give way to tones of sadness, 
echoing the orovdecoa yijpus (11. 186, 7). 
The scheme of o7vp. and dvr. B’. is the 
following (Il. 167-78 =I. 179-89) :— 


4 
aby yey Uru 
u , 
Os Ugg UU 4 UU UU 
toy uy uy UYU 
/ i 
ote yu uy 


Y 


iA c 
go MS ee ey VY 


—4U tuu uu -u — ¥ 
toy uu su -UYU 


Se Nala aa aaa 


In the concluding strophe and anti- 
strophe (7’.) there is only one dactylic 
line, just as there was one iambic in the 
first. The other rhythms are iambic 
and trochaic, with occasional syncope 
of the thesis (or change to the cretic 
rhythm), The movement, though still 
full of excitement, becomes more en- 
ergetic and determined towards: the 
close. The scansion is as follows :— 


Nome gt ime a) eee 


ay 
Wy Yr OY 


[~ 


The rhythm of the whole ode, which 
is unusually wild and full of transitions, 
shows a progress from flowing dactylic 
numbers to iambics and trochaics, which 
are interrupted here and there by syn- 
cope of the thesis, or in other words, 
by an antispastic effect, corresponding to 
the distraction of the thought. 
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ees ehiale aed, te 


) mepirerdopevars Spas maArAW eLavdoeis Xpéos" 


nédAAwv] yp. TOAAG mg, C?*, 


151. Avés GSverés] The voice is per- 
sonified and addressed in propitiatory 
language. Cp.1.157. tis is predicate. 
‘In what shape comest thou?’ ic. 
what is thine utterance now ? 

153. ekrérapat, poBepdvy dpeva Sei- 
pate médAwv| ‘I lie outstretched, my 
timorous heart quaking with dread.’ 
For teivw, of mental tension, cp. Pind. 
Pyth. 11, 54, Isthm. 1, 49, yaorpl 6 mas 
Tis dpivev Awoy aiavh rérara. For 
gpéva .. Tadd, cp. Il. 22, 461, 7addo- 
pévn xpadinv. And for the form of 
expression here, in which #péva is ac- 
cusative in regimen, cp. infr. 914, where 
aipe Ovpdv is equivalent to a passive 
verb. E. on L. § 30, d. p. 52. 

154. ine AdAte Tatav} ifios, from the 
cry in, has here a false etymological as- 
sociation with idoya:. E. on L. p. roo. 

155. oot] Addressed to the Delian 
Apollo; who has just been apostro- 
phized as Paean, the healer. This suits 
the context better than if ijue Adde 
Mady were treated as merely inter- 
jectional, and oof were referred to part 
supr., though there are several instances 
of similar parentheses. The transition 
from pati to, madv, and again to pdpe, 
is in keeping with the excited tone of 
the chorus. See below, note on 215. 

Gfopevos] ‘In holy fear,’ not merely 
= oBovpevos. Cp. Il. 14. 261, devo 
yap wi) Nuri 007 drodvpua EpSo. 

véov, i} ..maAw] ‘What either till 
now unheard of, or again appearing in 
the fulness of time.’ véov is either (1) 
adjectival, or (2) adverbial as in Od. 1. 
175, He véov peOérers. The former (1) 
is preferable. For the coordination of 
adjective and adverb, cp. Ant. 808- 
10, véaroy 5é péeyyos Acbacovcay dertov 
xovmoT aids: Tr. 835, déAtov Erepov i 
taviv, And, for mepitehAopevats Spars, 
Od. 2. 107, AN’ Gre Térparov 7AGev Eros 
kal émfAvOov @pa: Ar. Av. 697, e ob 
mepiteAAopevais pais eBAaorev epws 6 
mobevds. For the dative, cp. Phil. 721, 
TAGE TOAAGY pnvay, Essay on L, § 11. 
p. 18. 

156. Xpéos is used vaguely here ; and 
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158. mpa7a oe] mputa(v)ceL. mpdrace A. yp. mpwrav yemg.C™*. xexddpevos] 


w 
nexdopevog L. Kexdduevoa ACT. xéehopor M Trin. pr. «exAopévw Vat.ac. M? Trin.*, 


161. xueAdev7’) Ist « from pL. 
more] wéAas A. 


has associations from ypay and from 
xphvat, besides the general meaning of 
business = xegotium, so that mdAw éfa- 
vices xpéos =‘ What revealed and des- 
tined thing you will appoint for me.’ 

157. xp. tT. EAmiSos]| A propitiatory 
address, as inl. 151. A favourable re- 
sponse gives outward reality to that 
which Hope has conceived. The remark 
in Thuc. 5. 103, that hope prompts 
belief in prophecy, is too sceptical to 
find application here. (xpioéas, as in 
Pindar, Pyth. 3.73, Ol. 1. go, Nem. 5.7.) 

Pipa} The personification is in- 
creased, and the voice is now addressed 
as a goddess. 

159. mpSrad owe KekAdpevos] A ‘ pen- 
dent’ construction, resumed from a(é- 
pevos supr. 155. See E. on L. § 15. 
p- 21. The flow of the sentence is 
broken by the sudden interjection and 
apostrophe, iw .. mpopaynré pot, which 
is interposed instead of orépyw mpo- 
gpaviiva, or the like. Cp. Tr. 96, foll., 
Gdtov ait® | rodro Kapifa .. & Aapmpa 
OTEpoTa pAcycOww .. ein’, @ Kpariorevov 
kat’ dupa, Cp. Plat. Legg. 6. 769 C, 
Ovntos dv .. opiKpdv Twa xpéovoy a’Ta 
mévos mapapevet mapmodvs. The con- 
verse change from the 2nd to the 3rd 
person is more frequent, e.g. Aj. 862, 
3, Kphval Te worapol 6 cide Kal 7A Tpwrnd 
nedia mpooavde. Athena, with her two 
temples (1. 20), Artemis, conspicuous in 
the Agora, and ‘Ismenian’ Apollo, are 
the presiding deities of Thebes (ll. 19- 
22). As yf often =qdAis, so yatdoxos 
here =T0Aaaovxos, 

161. kukdev7’ dyopas Opdvov] ‘Who 
sitteth in the circle of the Agora, that 
is filled with her praise.’ 


edxadca] ebxrea AM. 
166. jvveat’] ivicare LAE. 


162, iw] iwid LA. 165. 
xatom, L. add. in mg. C! ort. 

kukAéevt’] i.e. either (1) ‘whose seat 
is the round Agora,’ or (2) ‘whose seat 
isin the round Agora.’ In either case 
xveAdevta belongs rather to d-yopas than 
to Opévov. Essay on L. p. 80. «v- 
nddeooav ayopay Gael would have been 
an imperfect expression, and is supple- 
mented by @pdvov, which is cogn. accus. 
The words suggest a sitting statue raised 
so as to command the Agora, over which 
the goddess presides. ev«Aéa, because 
she is celebrated there with dance and 
song. evxdéa is acc. sing. for ebxdea. 
Cp. the Epic dréa, Svoxrda, ever’ 
dyopav, Pind. Fr. 53. 5. vady edxdéa, 
Pyth. 8, 62. Ev«Aea, or the goddess 
of good fame, was another name for 
Artemis, who was worshipped under 
this designation in every Boeotian town. 
Pausanias mentions a temple of Artemis 
Eucleia, which existed in his time at 
Thebes. For the double epithet «v- 
kddevT’ ., evedéa, see Essay on L. § 23. 

cA 
: 165. et wore, «.7.A.] Cp. the Homeric 
formula, Il. 1. 39, ef woré Tot, #.7.A. 

dras rep} To avert calamity. For 
trép in this sense, cp. 1. 187, dv trep 
(but see note): Aesch. S. c. T. 107, 
dovrocivas taep. The sense would be 
made clearer by expressing éAddvres 
or mpopavévres, which is dropped. 

épvupévas moder] ‘Rushing at the 
state. Cp. Aesch. S, c. T. 87, dpyura 
ént wéAw, For this direct use of the 
dative, see Essay on L. § 12. p, 18. 

166. 4vicar éxromiav] ‘Ye banished 
utterly.’ 

drdya whparos] Cp. 1. 27, uppdpos 
eds: Aj. 196, drav odpaviay preyur. 
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167. dvdp.Oua] v from p A. 
dmep C5A. dmep Pal. daep M Trin. 
CA Pal, 


167. yép] Either (1). connects the 
sentence with the preceding, @ mécov 
being merely interposed (cp. 1. 1198, 
@ Zed, nara py puoas, £.7.A.) 3 or (2) 
is explanatory of the interjection. The 
former is more likely, because less 
abrupt. 

170. voget .. ordAos] ‘My people is 
a disordered host.’ The state of the city 
is compared to that of a ‘war-worm and 
beggared host,’ and the figure is con- 
tinued into the next clause. ‘There is 
not found amongst us a thought where- 
with to defend ourselves as with a 
sword. Cp, Od. 22. 25, ob3é my dons 
énv ov8’ dAkipov éyxos EX€cOar. 

171. ddéerar is future. Cp. 1. 539, 
*f obk ddefolyny pabwv. 

173. «AvTas xSovds] ‘Of our glorious 
land.” Cp. 1.25. s#Avurds is an Homeric 
epithet, but is here used by Sophocles 
with special reference to Thebes, the 
fatherland: i. e. xAurds )Oovcs is not 
‘glorious Earth,’ but the expression, 
although vague, is immediately applied 
to the Theban territory, which to the 
chorus is ‘all the world.’ 

ote tikotow] ‘Nor in the hour of 
birth.” Dative of the occasion. E. on 
L.§1i.p.17. Cp. 1. 26, and note. 

174. inlwv Kaydtwv dvéxovcr yu- 
vaires] ‘Lift their heads again from the 
pangs and cries of their travail.’ For 
the use of dvéxw in this sense, cp. Hom. 
Od. 5. 320, od8’ édvvdc6n | aiva par’ 
dvoxeéew peyddou ind niparos dpuns. 

175. ddAov ..dA@] ‘One close upon 
another.’ The omission of the prepo- 
sition is assisted by mpos in mpoctius. 
Cp. Phil. 144, 5, témov éoxatiais mpoc- 
ieiv: Tr. 842, peydday mpocopica 56- 


171. 


dyatparérov] dm. apaxérou L, 


tts] «from 9 L. 175. Grep] drep L, 
177. Kpelacov| xpeloowy L. xpetooov 


pos BAaBdy. In El. 235, ph tixrev o? 
drav dras, the dative after the active 
verb has a similar notion of addition. 
Cp. Aj. 866, mévos mévp mévov pépet. 
In Eur. Phoen. 1496, give pédvos Oid- 
1éda Sdmov waAece, the same idiom 
is carried to a further stage. The 
conception of death as the departure 
of the person, and not of the shade 
merely, is to be contrasted with the 
Homeric mode of thought, which how- 
ever still lingers in the form of expres- 
sion. Cp. dep etmrepoy épvw with 
Yoxt 8 €« peOewy mrapery “Aibdcde Be- 
Bye (Il, 22. 362). See also Eur. 
Suppl. 1142, toravol 8 fvucay Tov" Aicay. 

176. Kpetooov .. wupds] ‘With more 
than lightning speed.’ The words imply 
that the fury of the disease was not to 
be stayed. ; 

177. d«tav] Cp. Ant. 812, 13, ’Axé- 
povros dxrav: Il. 23. 73, odd€ pé mw 
ployeoOu brép moTapwio éBow. 

égmépou Qe00] The language still re- 
flects the Homeric imagery, in which 
the west is the approach to Hades, mpds 
(épov eis épeBos rerpappévoy (Od. 12. 
81). There is a natural association 
between the setting of life and the setting 
of the sun in the west. Cp Aesch. Ag. 
1074, Biov bbvros avyais: Plato, Legg. 
6. 770, pueis 3 éy Svcpais Tou Biov. 

Qcod] G<ov. 

178. dv .. dvdpOpos| ‘In countless 
numbers of whom my city is perishing.’ 
For the use of the adjective, see Essay 
on L. § 23,8, 2. p. 38; and for the gen. 
cp. Aj. 603, *unvav dvjpOpos: El. 232, 
dvdpiOpos wde Ophvwv. There is no ellipse 
of ova ; the adjective is a supplementary 
predicate, or in other words dvdpiOpos 
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180, 5é yévebAa] ded-yeveOda or SeéyeveOda (the abbreviation for the 3rd and 4th 


letters is ambiguous between ey and ay) L, 


& dyevéora C°L?M”. (i.e. 9 yev€BAn). 


5 yéveOXa AMT Pal. Cavatapdpa] Oavarapdpw LE. Oavatadpa L? Pal. davard- 
aan 


, ° q n 
gopa C®., Cavarnpépy Vat.ac. AC™M’. @avarnpdpa A. Oavaropopa M. Savaradépe. 


Trin. 


mady L, (and Schol.) mady AC’. 


closely follows éAAuvra:. The antecedent 
to dy, sc. Tay OvncKdyTwv, must be sup- 
plied from the sense of the preceding 
words, as in Thuc. 6. 12, pt) ofov vewrépw 
«+ peraxetpioat obs eyd viv évOade épay. 

179. vnAéa] ‘ Uncared-for.’ Cp. Ant. 
1197. A rare passive use of this ad- 
jective. Essay on L p. 98. 

yévePAa} Sc. ris wéAews. (1) ‘Her 
children uncared-for lie spreading death 
upon the plain, with none to make 
lament.’ Cp. Thuc. 2. 51, érepos ag’ 
érépou Oepaneias dvamipmrdpevor GoTep TA 
mpoBata eOvnckoy. .. dmwAAvYTO EpypoL, 
kal oikia ToAdal éxevwOnoav dmopia Tod 
Oepanevoovros. (2) The idea of the 
danger of contagion is certainly not 
common in Greek, and perhaps @ava- 
Tapépa, or Gavatapopa, may have lost 
something ofits compound signification. 
The word may simply mean ‘with death 
upon them,’ ‘in death.” The unmetri- 
cal v. r. Oavarnpdpw shows that some 
difficulty was felt about the meaning. 

181. émi] For the adverbial use of the 
prep. see Essay on L. § 18. p. 26; and 
cp. the Homeric én 8 arevaxovro 
yuvaixes, Il. 24.746. 

182, dkrdv mapa, Bdoyrov] Hence the 
mistake of the Scholiast on O. C. 1048, 
dxrais—rov Bwpov Aéye. The singu- 
larity of the expression. which however 
may be paralleled from Aesch. Cho. 723, 
axTh xwparos, is in keeping with the 
excited tone of the chorus, cp. mady 
.. Adpre: just below; and the tendency 
to repeat the same word within a few 
lines, in a different connection (176, 


durav Tpos éotépov Oeov), is so strong in’ 


Sophocles as to make such a repetition 
probable even if not exactly appropriate 
(see Essay on L. § 44. p. 76; and in 


182. apd Bwpuov] rapaBdéuov LA. (cp. 1. 6). 
185. émorevaxovow | émarovayovo. LAE Pal. 


(mapa Pal. V*. pr. K.) 


emorevaxovar TL?. 186. nady] 


bpavaos] Spavios E. 


this very chorus, duBpore papa .. dpBpor’ 
*AGdva 157-9, dvdpiOua 167, dvapOpos 
178, xpvcéas 157, xpvoéa 187, ine 154, 
iniwy 174, wady 154, 186, edana 189, 
oivara 211, dyAa@m 214, éfavdoeas 156, 
ivicar éxtoriay 166, muppdpwy 200, 
muppépovs 206). The women at the 
altars are like shipwrecked mariners 
clinging to a rock. The conj. em. dyay 
mapaBwuov, though not unreasonable or 
improbable, is not necessary. The MSS. 
have generally mapaBéuoy in one word, 
but in three MSS. at least there is an 
accent on mrapé. 

GAdobev GhAa] i.e. ‘Their voices 
sounding some from one place and 
some from another:’ i.e. they are sup- 
plicating various deities. Cp. Il. 2. 400, 
GdAos 8 dAAw epele Ocdr. 

185. movev txrapes|] Gen. of cause. 
Tr. 287, 8, Oupara .. THs dAwoews. 

émorevdxouow] Sc. ént ri ixerela. 

186. Adparev] The intentional bold- 
ness of this is somewhat softened by the 
analogous use of Aaympds as an attribute 
of sound. The word suggests the ring- 
ing of the bright paean in the clear air. 
The predicate of yfjpus is to be bor- 
rowed from Adres, 

dpavdos] This properly signifies 
‘neighbouring,’ ‘dwelling with,’ but is 
probably here fancifully referred to 
avdds, so as to mean ‘accompanying,’ 
as the flute accompanies song. The 
difficulty of this word has perhaps sug- 
gested the various reading 6pavdos, which 
is found in Par. E. 

188. Sv iep] Either (1) ‘in whose 
behalf, or (2) ‘for the relief of all which 
woe. The latter is preferable, because 
including a reference to the immediate 
context, and because if persons were 
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19. wepiBdaros] wepiBonros LA. 
Spdunua E Pal. vorioa Pal. 
taxiv) MV*, 


dropov Schol. C*). dnopov yp. drovpov T. 


meant, the simple dative would be the 
more natural expression. Cp. Thue. 5. 
69, bmep dpyjs Gua xal SovaAcias. 

Ovyatep Aros] ’AOHva, 

189. evama} Cp. Ant. 100, 1, dezis 
dedliov 7d KdAALoTOV éwramiAw davev 
Ona T&v mporépway paos: Aesch. Cho. 
484, evpoppor Kparos. 

igo. “Apea] ’Apea. Any hostile and 
deadly influence is personified as “Apns. 
Cp. Aj. 706, where the madness of Ajax 
is sonamed. The plague, already per- 
sonified as @eds (27), here receives a 
more distinct personality. 

padepév] The Homeric epithet of fire, 
extended by Aeschylus to other destruc- 
tive things (760 ... padrepe, Pers. 62), 
is here given to the pestilence which is 
represented under the image of fire. 

dyaAkos déomiSwv] ‘Without brazen 
shield.’ “Apns dyadxos donidwy, ‘The 
god of war without the weapons of war.’ 
Cp. olorpov dpdis .. dmupos in Aesch. 
Prom. 880. For similar oxymora, see 
Essay on L. § 37. p.7o. 

_ 191. phéyer pe] The muppdpos beds 
is imagined as kindling the flame of 
calamity. 

teptBdaros] ‘ With loud cries.’ The 
paecans and groans arising from the 
plague are compared to the shouts and 
cries which attend the onset of the god 
of battles. Cp. Aesch. Suppl.’ 682, 
Aowyos . . Body &vdnpuov egodifwr. 

avrid£wv] ‘Confronting,’ in the hostile 
sense. Cp. Hdt. 2, 141, dvrid¢wv tov 
*ApaBiwy orpardy. 

192. madicourov Spépnpa vwticat 
watpas] ‘To turn his course backward 
from my land.’ The infinitive is go- 
verned by the general notion of causing 
implied in wéuov, and the accusative 
nadiooutoy Spdunua is cognate, at first 
probably intended to follow some verb 
of motion (such as dpapeiv), for which 


dvrid(wi (sic) Pal. 
193. wétpas V pr. 
drovpov A (with gloss paxpdy) cett. 


192. madtovtov E. 
194. énouvpoy LL? (c. gl. 
énoupoy, 7Tot én’ otpov...i} 


Spwov 
195. Sppyov] mévrov E. 


vetioa is substituted in order to add 
forcetomadioovroy. E.onL. § 40,5.p.75. 
Cp. Eur. Andr. 1141, of 8 Onws wedad- 
des | iépax’ ibodoa mpds puyiy evericay. 
awatpas is ablative gen. ‘And let 
the fiery War-god, who now, without 
brazen arms, amidst loud cries advances 
to destroy me, tum away from my 
fatherland and speed back again.’ 

194. €moupov] ‘Carried by the breeze.’ 
The word occurs actively, Tr. 954, émovu- 
pos éori@ris aipa, Aris p’ Gmonioeev éx 
témwv. But the passive use is found in 
Clem. Alex. (130, érouvpos mvevpart dAn- 
@eias), who probably had some earlier 
authority for this use of the word. Cp. 
éroupi(w. The special meaning of otpos, 
a ‘favouring wind,’ is not here used 
ironically, as in Tr. 815, 16, odpos 6p- 
Oodrpav épav | avta yévarr’ drwbev Ep- 
movon xaddés, but is lost in the compound. 
See Essay on L. p. go, and cp. Tr. 467, 
8, TadTa pey.. peirw kar’ otpov. This 
reading (which is slightly confirmed by 
the gloss taxvuv in L?) is preferable to 
dmovpov, (1) because yielding a more 
natural rhythm, (2) because dzoupoy, 
though an early reading, acknowledged 
by the Scholiast, is probably an emen- 
dation. It occurs nowhere else, and 
may have arisen from the apparent ne- 
cessity of connecting the adj. with 
ndtpas, which was supposed to begin 
the new line (p. 145, note), and seemed 
to want a construction. 

195. O4Aapov "Apdirpitas] Cp. infr. 
1411, z, Oadaoatoy | éxpivar’. The At- 
lantic rather than the Mediterranean is 
meant. The Atlantic and Euxine were 
known as the two farthest seas. Cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 3, 800. re mévrov reppovev 
T -Arhaytin@v valovaw eiow. 

196. dmd£evos is stronger than dfevos: 
‘Repelling strangers.’ Cp. dméttpos, 
dépco80s, For the expression, cp. Phil, 
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TéAa yap et Te VE adi, 


a> SD 
ToUT én juap epxerau' 
10 Tév, & (—) trupdépev 
dotpamrav kpdtn vépov, 
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® Zed mdtep, b7d 0G POicoy Kepavvd, 


- > wy ~ 
dvr. y. AtKet dvag, Td TE o& Xpvoootpidwv dm’ dyKuay 203 


Bédea Oédoip’ dv dddpar évdareiobar 


205 


dpwya mpoorabévra, tds Te muppdpous 


197. Opycov] Opntxov LA. Krvdwval KrpSova A, 


apy Pal. 200. roy LA. ravT. 


E. 202. senporay LA. dorpandy Vat. a. dorpandy AY’ dorpandv Trin. 


uparyy L. 
Kparet véuwr). 
adapacr’ MSS. 


217, vads dfevov Spyov; and for this 
epithet of the Pontus, Pind. P. 4. 203, 
ov vérov 8 atpas én’ dtetvou ordpa 
mepmd neyo HAvoor . goiraca 5e Opni- 
klov dyéAa tavpwy trapyer. 

Sppov] It has been proposed to read 
Sppwv. But the change is unnecessary, 
and rather weakens the verbal contrast. 
Sppos is a place of anchorage. Cp. Eur. 
Hec. 450, 7@ mpds olxoy apifopa, 7} Aw- 
pi5os Sppov aias; The article is more 
idiomatic if dpyoy is retained. The diffi- 
culty has been occasioned hy the appo- 
sition of an abstract to a concrete word. 
Essay on L. p. 56 a. 

198. teAev ydp ef te v0E dph] ‘For if 
night at her close leave anything un- 
harmed, this day assails’ (érépyxerat). 
For ei with subj., see Essay on L. § 27. 

44. And for the personification of 
the words of time, cp. Tr. 29-34, vi yap 
eiadyer wal v¥é dmubel .. ToLodTos aiwy . . 
det rov dvdp’ émeune. It has been pro- 
posed to read reac? yap ef 7, #.7.A. 
‘For the destruction is complete :’ etc. 
(Cp. El. 1417, teAoto’ dpai: Tr. 825, 6, 
dvaboxay reAciy Téve TH Ards abrératde.) 
But the asyndeton and the break in the 
rhythm of the short iambic line are 
against this. One Scholiast makes réAe 
adverbial, and connects it with érépyerat 
in the sense of ‘finally’ or ‘ completely,’ 
and some would render, ‘If night leaves 
aught of the work undone, day goes 
thoroughly at this.” Others propose 
rexdeiv, ‘Ifnight omit to finish any work.’ 
An improvement on this last suggestion 
would be to read repetv (aor., cp. Plat. 


204. ayxvady Elmsl. 


198. ef al érr A. apn] aph L. 


201. muita Es mppspay oe Trin, muppdpov 


Kpatn) 


updrn A. 76 06 kparet Trin. pr. (i.e. there is a v. r. muppdpor dot pamdy 
aynvrwv LA, 
206. mpooradéyra] with gloss mpotordpeva A, 


205. dddyar’ Erfurdt. 


Prot. 338 A). ‘For if night leave aught 
unravaged.’ Cp. Eur. Hec. 1204, 9 ons 
€uedAov yrs Tepely Bdaorhuara.; But the 
Scholiast of Lis perhaps right i in render- 
ing, el yap Te ve apn .. ém TO eaurijs 
Téa aPdraBés, ph POdcaca aird dmoaé- 
oa. For this use of the dative, cp. El. 
194, oixTpa pev vdorors adda: Pind. Pyth. 
I. 35, TEAEUTE pepréepov vdarou TuyxELV. 

200, tév] As in Hom. II. 18. 89, etc. 

& (-)] Herm. proposed vay for the 
missing syllable, and this receives some 
confirmation from the variant in I. 

203. Ave’ dvat] His altar is before 
their eyes. Cp. 1. gr9. 

Either (1) te is correlative to re in 
1. 205, and a new beginning is made 
with the strophe: or (2) Te is a con- 
junction (‘And’) as in supr. 190, and is 
postponed, like 4é, after the vocative. 
The former (1) is more probable. For 
the twofold invocation, cp. Aesch. S. c. 
T. 145-50. d-yxuaday is poetical pices 

205. Barca] Berea. Pédow’ av .. év- 
SareicOar] ‘I would see showered.’ év- 
SareicOa to be taken passively in the 
sense of distributing or dispensing. So 
the Scholiast, whose interpretation is 
confirmed by the prep. daé, which is 
more naturally explained as dependent 
on the verb. For the rare passive, see 
E. on L p. 53. 

aSdpara, notwithstanding the order, 
is an epithet, but an emphatic epithet. 
Cp. infr. 671, 2, 70 -ydp adv, od 70 Tovd’, 
érroeTelpw orbpo | éAewdy. Essay on io 
§ 23. p. 37. 

aoe ‘dpayad tmpootabevta] ‘Set forth 
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Tac8 émedvupov yas, 
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210 


215 


Ol. aireis:s & & aireis, radu édv Oédns ern 


208. Ab«i’] Abeer’ LA. Ada’ C%, Avner’ C’. 
211. olvna] olvwra L, oivwra A. 


209. KucAnonw] Kexrdnoxw L Pal. 


Baiooe: AT. 
212. 


dudooe] duatoce L. 


Ono 
épdarodov] povdarodov LATE Pal. épécrodov V+. povdarodov Vat. b. yp. dpd- 
arodoy C*L?, povdarodor c. gl. svvdpidoy ovyxopevray M?, gl. Gepamevrqy M. 


to protect and succour me.’ The Ist 
aorist passive of mpotornpe is rare, but so 
also is tapeorda6nv, which occurs in the 
senarii, 1. g11; cp. also Tr. 340, o7a- 
Geio’ dxovoov. This is more probable 
than either mpoo-radévra (mpooreiva oc- 
curs nowhere and would be meaningless 
here) or mpooraxGev7a, which has been 
conjectured, but is hardly metrical (see 
ll. 192, 3). The arrows of Apollo are 
spoken of in language properly applic- 
able to persons, as if they were an a:my 
bringing relief. There is also an allu- 
sion to Apollo’s attribute as mpoorary- 
pwos, El. 637. Cp. Aesch. Theb. 145, 
Atbke’ dvag, Abxevos yevod otpatG Saiv: 
ib. 8, Zebs ddefnrhptos émevupos yévorro. 

208. Av«v 6pea] (dpea) Echoing 
Adne’ dvag, which therefore seems in this 
passage to be associated with the Lycian 
worship of Apollo; though differently 
interpreted in El. 6, 7, rov¥ Aveoxrdvou 
Oceod | d-yopa. AbKeos. 

209. TOv xpugopltpav . . Matvddev 
66070A0v] Cp. Lucian. Dial. Deorum, 
18. 1. pitpa dvabebepévos Thy nduny, Ta 
TOAAA Be pawopévars Tais yuvarel auvdv, 
And for the Maenads, cp. Ant. 1122. 

210, Ta08 ém@vupov yas] ‘Who bears 
the name of this land;’ i.e. whois called 
@nBaios (6 OnBas ererixOwy Baxyuos, 
‘Bacchus, Thebe’s earth-shaking god,’ 
Ant. 154: Kaipelas vupdas dyadua, ib. 
1115), rather than (2) ‘Who gives a 
surname to Baxyela O7Bp.’ 

211, etov] From evo?, ‘Author of joy,’ 
as inios (rom in) is ‘helper in sorrow.’ 


The feeling which prompts the cry be- 
comes the attribute of the god to whom 
it is addressed. 

212, The reading povéeroAoy, (easily 
accounted for where the letters » and 
vy are so frequent as in Il. 209 ff.) has ob- 
tained a strong hold of the MSS, but is 
generally accompanied by glosses which 
belong to the other reading, e.g. ovvé- 
purov, ovyxopevTay, 

214. A word =zuppdpy is omitted. 

215. daéttpov] ‘ Dishonoured,’ ‘ put 
far from honour.’ The idea is that ex- 
pressed in the words addressed by 
Zeus to Ares, Il. 5. 888 ff, tov 5 ap’ 
inddpa iday mpocépy vepedrryepéTa Zevs, 
| pay Ti pot, GAAompdgaArAe, TmapeCdpevos 
puvopice, | ExGoTos 5 poi éoor Gedy of 
“Odvupmov éxovor: | aie yap To Epis TE 
gidn, TéAELOL TE paxar TE: with which 
cp. Il. 18. 107, ds gps ée re Oey ex 7’ 
avOpwnwv arédouro. Cp. also the expres- 
sion about the house of Hades, ra Te 
oTvyéouer Oeot mep (Il. 20. 65), and the 
hard names given to the Erinnyes by 
Apollo in Aesch. Eum., esp. 73, weonpar’ 
avipav Kat Oeiv “OAvpmioy: ib. 191, 
améntvaTot Oeois. 

Oedv] Geo. 

In the many transitions’of this chorus 
the same deities are addressed more than 
once. In the spirit of polytheism the 
same gods are called by different names 
or surnames according to the attributes 
which are invoked. 

219. foll. Oed. has re entered before 
the last words of the chorus, to whose 
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kev déxecOat TH viow O wrnpereiv, 
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aArKiy AdBows dv Kavaxovpiow Kakdr" 


ay ~&vos pév tod Adyou Todd’ é~epa, 
# oe a 6é > a . 
E€vos b€ Tod mpayOévros, od yap dv paxpav 220 
ixvevov adrds, pr odk exav TL otpBorov. 
viv 8, torepos yap doros els dotovs TENA, 
218. kdvaxovpioiv L. xdvaxobquociv Ct. ndvanobpuoiy AC’. 219. ayw] 
a’ya LA. 221. adrd LVM Pal. Vat. b. LL*K. Trin. pr. airds AT Vat. ac. M7EV® 
Trine. 


leader he gives an authoritative answer, 
as being now possessed through Creon 
of the mind of Apollo. In reading this 
speech it is necessary to bear in mind 
the importance which the Greeks at- 
tached to a curse and to words spoken 
in unconsciousness of their real import. 

216. @ 8 airets] The antecedent to 
the relative is in no definite construction. 
The sentence is broken off and resumed 
in dAkiy AdBos dv (cp. El. 1364, Tovs 
yap év péow dAdyous, # 7.A.), and the 
antec. of d may be regarded as the re- 
mote accusative of the sentence, go- 
verned by the notion of ‘obtaining’ 
implied in dAhv AdBous dy, #.7.A. 

217. TH voow @ tanperetv| ‘And to 
obey the requirements of the disease.’ 
Cp. El. 1305, 6, od yap dy xadds tnnpe- 
Toinv T® mapdvt. Saipove. 

219. Gyo .. eep@] &, sc én from 216. 

219, 20. févos pév. . mpaxOévros| 
‘Who am a stranger with respect to 
this affair; ay, and to the rumour con- 
cerning it.’ £évos, i.e. ignorant, as one 
who at the time of the murder, and of 
the talk which followed it, was not a 
citizen of Theb.s. Cp. Plat Apol. 17 
D, févws éxw THs evade Acgews. The 
formal emphasis with which Oedipus 
dwells on his relation to the inquiry, 
(Eévos pev .. févos &é) throws a strong 
light on his unconsciousness of the real 
situation. Cp. infr. 259, 60, éxav pey 
.» €xov 5€, K.7.A, 

220, I. oD yap av .. cdpBoAdov] These 
words assign « further reason why Oe- 
dipus has remained a stranger to the 
affair. ‘For I had no clue to guide me 
and so could not have followed an in- 
quiry far.’ He offers this excuse for 
having hitherto neglected what he now 
feels to be an imperative duty. Cp. 
supr. 108, 9, 128, 9. 133, 4, infr. 566, 7. 
It has been objected to this interpreta- 
tion that ot ydp dv necessarily means, 
‘Else had I not,’ (sc. ef pa £évos 7). 


222. aords] arog EM*V2L*. om. Trin. pr. 


TEA@] TEAM Pal. 


Cp. infr. ll. 318, 1456, 7. But no such 
tule is absolute in tragic Greek, and no 
tenable interpretation has been based 
on this way of taking the words. The 
‘suppressed clause’ is ef tyvevov, and 
the general meaning is ‘I could not be 
otherwise than a stranger.’ Although 
the more usual mode of connexion would 
be 7@s ydp—; the negative form, od 
yap, «.7.A., is here more dignified. For 
waxpav, cp. Tr. 317, 008 dvorépow 
poxpav, 

a.tés] ‘By myself,’ ‘unaided.’ Cp. 
O.C. 1154, 5, didacKé pe | ws ph €idd7’ 
airév. «.7.A. This is more pointed than 
avré, the reading of L and most MSS. 

pi] ob Exwv TL ctpBodrov] ‘Having 
no clue.” These words are epexegetic 
of avrés. For p4 od with the participle, 
see Essay on L. p 49, and cp. Hat. 
6. 106, pa) od mAHpEos EovTos TOD KUKAOU, 

e. ‘If the disk were not full, which 
it was not.’ So here, ‘Unless I had 
something to guide me, and I had no- 
thing.’ The word otpBorov (for which 
see Ar. Pol. 4 7, Pind. Ol. 12. 7), would 
cause a'thrill of horror to the spectators, 
when they reflected that Oedipus had 
Laius’ blood upon his hand, and the 
stamp of his likeness upon his person. 

222. viv 8’] ic. since the oracle has 
come. 7 

tiotepos yap dords eis datos TeAd] 
Oedipus, as a popular ruler, bases 
his proclamation on his right of citizen- 
ship, rather than on any higher pretcn- 
sion. ‘But now I proclaim to you no 
longer as a stranger but as a citizen, 
though subsequently enrolled.’ Se. to- 
TEpos TaY ddAwy doTav and borepos Tod 
mpaxdevros. dorés is said with allusion 
to Eévos. Teiresias includes both in 
Eévos . . péToucos, infr. (452. avtés. (‘1 
too’) occurs for dordés in gor MSS. 
But see E. on L. § 44f. p 

teAS] Cp. Hat. 2. &1, oe i 
Hn THvinavra és "EAAnvas 1€A€ovot. 
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227. trefedOdv M?. pr. 
aprabyo mg. C’. 


223. mpodwvd resumes éfep@ (1, 219) 
after the digression. 

227-29. The apodosis of this sen- 
tence is dropped in Oedipus’ haste to 
give the assurance contained in mretverat, 
«.7.,, and is imperfectly resumed in 
drevow. 

The subject is changed from ‘anyone 
who has knowledge of the deed,’ to the 
murderer, to whom airés refers. 

Some obscurity also arises from the 
appeal to fear (cp. infr. 234, 294) being 
combined with the attempt to soothe 
it (cp. Tr. 457, «el méev 5é5o.xas, ob Kaddis 
TapBeis). 

pev in 227 points to the opposite sup- 
+ position:—‘he may be one incapable 
of fear.’ 

(1) ‘And let the man himself, if he 
be touched with fear, inform against 
himself, by taking the guilt away with 
him. For he shall suffer no further 
penalty, but shall be unmolested in his 
departure from the land.’ 

i.e. Instead of waiting for others to 
convict him, let him convict himself by 
going into voluntary exile, and taking 
the offence from the land. The words 
KaQ’ atrod are to be construed xara 
ctveow with 1. 226, sc. moeirw rade, 
self-banishment being in this case equi- 
valent to self-impeachment :— 

-Or (2) Sae~ekOv may be understood 
proleptically, and onpawérw supplied 
from xedevw.. onpuaivew, supra. ‘Let 
him inform against himself, and clear 
the guilt away.” 

Or (3) tmefeAov is to be taken in the 
unusual sense of ‘drawing forth from 
concealment.’ ‘Let him obey me by 
divulging the crime against himself’ 

The last interpretation (3) is the sim- 
plest (cp. Pind. N. 4. 8); but the first 


230 


229. dogadno LY Pal. E. pr. dBAaBqo cett. yp. 
230, I. oldev, ef dAAns xXOovds | Tov adbrdxeipa, ph a. L. 


(1) is on the whole the most probable. 

The gentleness of Oedipus towards 
the supposed self-convicted criminal is 
contrasted with the fierceness of his 
self-reproach in ll. 1369 foll., 1449 foll., 
infra. 

229. dodadys] ‘Unharmed.’ dBaa- 
Bys, which occurs in the text of A, 
and most MSS, and has been written 
as av.r. by a hand of the 15th century 
on the mg. of L, although a good 
word (see esp. Thuc. 5. 18, § 3), is 
more likely to be a gloss than dopadys, 
which is therefore preferred. dGdAafns 
would have required no explanation, 
whereas dopadns here and in O. C. 
1288 =dvev Tod opadjvas, ‘without re- 
ceiving hurt.’ Cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 86. 

230-2. The duty of the citizens gene- 
rally is clear. The only cases requiring 
special mention are those of the murderer 
(airdés), should conscience incline him 
to obey, and of information against a 
foreigner by one of his fellows. Cp. 
1. 233. } piAov. This is the case con- 
templated in these lines. A pérouos 
might hesitate to do what was required 
of the citizens, unless specially assured 
that he would equally receive the re- 
ward. And some one resident in Thebes 
might be a fellow countryman of the 
‘stranger-robbers’” (1. 715), who had 
killed Laius in the triple way. The 
obscurity of expression arises from the 
effort to adapt the language to the case 
of Oedipus. The oisérns was in the 
position of knowing another from an- 
other land. Contrast ll. 231, 2, with 
ll. 1159, 1160, and cp. 1004. For the 
form of expression, dAAov éf dAAns 
xovds, cp. Eur. Ion 1057, dAAos GA- 
dav da’ oixwv ..wAny Tav ebryeveray 
*Epexdcdav, 
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ScSpaxéta L Pal. 


231. The transitive use of owwadw is to the murderer or to the concealer of 
later than Sophocles. the crime. That the first is the correct 
232. x4 xXapts mpooneicerat] ‘And explanation is proved by the following 
he shall have store of gratitude besides,’ reasons. (1) That no sufficient meaning 
i. e. he will be regarded as a benefactor can otherwise be given to 7odée in line 
of the city. Cp. Thuc. 1.129, wefrai 242. (2) That in ll. 817 foll., & ph éevov 
oo evepyecia év TH Huerépwy oikw écae eLeore pnd dorHv Tiva | Bbpors SexeoOu, 
dvaypanros: Phil. 557, 8, 4) xdpis...  pyde mpoopwrveiy tivd, | dbciy 8 dr olkwy, 
mpoopidys pevet: Plat. Rep. 1. 345 A, Ocdipus applies ll. 235 foll. to himself, 
obra Kak@s oo. Keloerar 6 Tt Gv Huds Too- if guilty of the murder. (3) This gives 
ovade dvras evepyerqons. more point to Sorts éorl. dvdpa is go- 
234. dtacet tovros] (1) ‘Shall repel verned by ciodéxecba. yiis tiHobe is 
this charge either from a friend for  partitive genitive governed by Td, 
whom he fears, or from himself.’ totos, |‘ Anyone in all this land.’ 
sc. 70 énitAnpa rod pévov. Or (2), 240. xépviBos] For this gen. sing. 
‘Shall reject my word in fear either for (which besides coming from the first 
a friend or for himself.’ dawoe opp.to hand of L, better suits with kowédv 
béxecOa, 1.217. (1) is best. The words than yépwBas does), see L. and S. s. v. 
oidov and atrod are each in a double 241. @@etv] Sc. xeAedw understood 
construction with Setoas and dace, from dnavd®. Essay on L. p. 64.1 a. 
235. This might be construed to 246-251. The formality of the lan- 
mean, ‘My own lips shall declare my guage marks the solemnity of the curse. 
future;’ and 8padow marks that all Some editors, following Ribbeck, have 
which follows is delivered by Oedipus placed these lines after 1. 272, on the 
as his act and deed. Cp. infr. 819, 20. ground that the plural totoSe in the 
236. tov dvSpa .. rodrov] It appears words dwep roiad’ dpriws jpacdpny, has 
doubtful at first sight whether this refers mo proper antecedent, for Oedipus is 
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eis dv AEANOev cite TrAELbVOY péTa, 
Kaxov Kakas viv *duopoy éxrpivrar Biov. 
éredxopat 6’, olkorow ef ~vvérios 

év trois éuols yévorr é“od auverdéros, 250 
mabey dmep toicd aptios npacdunv. 
dpiv St rabra mdévt émioKimto TEdeElv, 
bnép 7 euavtod, Tob Oecd Te, rijcde TE 
yiis 0 dxdpras Kdbéws epOappévns. 
ovd ef yap fv To mpaypa ph Oejdrarov, 285 
dxd0aprov bpas eikds fv obras éav, 

dvépés y dpiorov Bactkéws 7 dA@A6TOS, 


A ~ 4 aA se 2. % ‘ 
GXN ééepevvav' viv & eel xupO “y eyo 


248. (#)dporpor L. 
yévar’ CA. 252, Tatra] ta L, 
THabé re C°A. THOSE ye Pal. 
7’ om. I'L? Vat. c. AM? Trin. 
MIP Pal. pr.) Burton corr. 


speaking of one murderer not of many; 
and they would suppose the error to 
have been caused by the recurrence of 
ipiy 6é in 1. 273. But the plural, refer- 
ting to ‘some ‘person or persons un- 
known,’ is sufficiently justified by eve 
TAedvev wera, and for the vague refer- 
ence of the pronoun 65¢, see Essay on 
L. § 22. p. 34. Ocdipus is careless 
about the number; cp. supr. 107, 124 
and note. The curse also falls indirectly 
on those who disobey the commands in 
ll. 224-32, and 236-41. A slight inac- 
curacy of language is no sufficient reason 
for such a transposition. The conjecture 
requires a further conjecture: i.e. the 
words must (1) have been omitted, then 
(2) have been written in the margin, 
and then (3) must have been wrongly 
inserted before dpi 5€é, 1. 252, instead of 
before tpiv bé, 1. 273. It may be ob- 
served, in defence of the existing text, 
that the curse on the malefactor natu- 
rally precedes the curse on those who 
disobey the edict. The emphasis is on 
Katevyopor, tov SeSpakdta is added 
instead of a pronoun, referring to rév 
dvipa rodrov, because of 7H daiuom and 
7@ Oavév7: coming between. The words 
dmep .. jpacapny include ll. 236 ff. 

248. kakdv kakds .. Biov] ‘ Wear out 
his wretched life in wretchedness and 
misfortune.’ 


dpotpoy cett. Porson corr. 
Taira CoA. 
257. Baciréws 7°] or’ L. s 7’ C® Vat. a, AVV'K. 
258. énel xupw] K* 
*y’] 7 MSS. 


250. yevoir’] yévorr’ dv L Pal. 
253. THOSE TE] Thode L. 


emuxup® cett. (émxoupa 


249-51. érevyxopat.. maQetv] ‘And I 
pray, moreover, ... that I may suffer.’ 
Cp. Plat. Critias, p. 120 B. 

et... yévouro] ‘If at any moment he 
were to be—.’ The unconsciousness of 
Oedipus is again strongly indicated. 

254. ‘Ruined with sterility and the 
frown of Heaven.’ E.on L. p. 40. a. 

256. akdBaprov] Sc. 7d mpayua, re- 
peated in a slightly different sense. 70 
mpa-ypa is (1) the duty of expiating, (2) 
the pollution itself. 

257-269. Every line calls attention to 
the real position of Oedipus, of which 
heis profoundly unconscious. (1) 6pé- 
onopov, cp. 1. 460; (2) kowav naldwy, cp. 
O.C. 535, Kowal ye marpos ddedpeat; (3) 
ei xelvy yevos pr *SvaTixnoev (Oedipus 
says this in ignorance of Laius having 
had a child; but he unwittingly ex- 
presses the fact of his own misfortune) ; 
(4) 1. 263, which points to the curse pur- 
suing Laius and his offspring; (5) the 
words domepel rovyod natpés. The effect 
of all this on the spectators may be 
imagined. Yet every word is suitable 
to the apparent situation and to the 
generous character of Oedipus. 

257. The death of the monarch was 
not like a common death. 

258. érel Kup@ *y’ éyo] The MSS. 
read 7’, which may be explained on the 
supposition that the subordinate anti- 
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éxov piv dpxds, as exeivos eixe mpiv, 
éxov St Aéxrpa Kal yuvaty’ dudcmopor, 260 
Kowav te maidov Koilv dv, ei Kelve yévos 
py “dvotixnoer, fy dv exmeduxira, 

viv & és 7d Kelvou Kpat’ evjral’ 4 rhxn° 
av av éye rdd’, domepel todpod marpés, 
dreppaxodpuat kant mdvr’ ddigopar 

(nTév Tov avréxetipa Tod ddvov aBely 

7 AaBSaxeio maidt Modrvddpov te Kal 

Tod mpbcb_ Kdédpov rod médat 7 ’Ayrvopos. 
kal Tatra Tots ph dpdow edxopar Oeods 
Lit dporov abrois *yhs dviévar twa 270 
pir obv yuvaikev taidas, dAAa 7O woTHO 

nov’ LE. 


260. éxwv] éxw L. 261. kovov L. kolvevCA, 88 Trin. 72 E. 
oO 
262. pay Svoroxnoev] pS. L.  py’d. CA. 


Uv 
xolv’ AC: Ketyw LA. kelve CT, 


uy 6. E Pal, 264. ws wep E, 


wo 
AaBiak A. 
matdas| naidac L. 


269. Oeois Vat. a. 
matéac A Pal, 


thesis with pév and 8é in 259, 60, has 
superseded the primary structure of the 
sentence. But perhaps’ should be read, 
giving a slight emphasis to «upd, ‘Since 
it so happens that I,’ Oedipus modestly 
teferring his position to fortune. 

260, 6pdatropov] = tn’ aumoiy ometpo- 
pévnv. Essay on L. p. 98. 

261. Kowav te tralSov koiv’ dv] For 
the repetition of xowds, see Essay on L. 
§ 44. p. 75,7. ‘And had he but pros- 
pered in his issue, there had been the 
common bond between us of a common 
family.’ These words are the continua- 
tion of duéamopoy. The emphatic repe- 
tition suggests the horror of the real 
situation. For the gen., cp. O. C. 923, 
pwrav d0Alwy ixripia. 

263. ‘But now Fortune has smitten 
him:’ i.e. he has died without having 
children. 

264. av@ dv] Resuming the deferred 
apodosis of 258 foll. éwet, «.7.A. after 
the digression (cowdy ..rvxn); i.e. 
‘And being his successor and having 
these common interests with him, etc.’ 

745’ .. Srreppaxotpar] For the accu- 
sative, cp. O. C. 344, 5, Tama SvorHvou 
Kana | treptovetroy. 

267. 7 AaBSaxelo mat5l] The dative 


266. rév] rév (Se) A. 
270. ns] yiv MSS. Vauvillers corr, 241. 


267. AaPdaxeiw] 


either (1) depends on the notion of help 
or vindication continued from imeppaxov- 
pat, to which the mind reverts as the 
chief word, or (2) is dependent on rév 
avrixepatod pévov. For(2),cp. Ar. Poet. 
1452 a. Tov aitiov Tod Oavarou TH Mirvi. 

267, 8. Cp. Hdt. 5. 59, radra fakin 
dy eéin xatd Adiov tov AaBSdKov Tov 
TloAvi&pov tod Kédpov. The genealogy 
belongs to the formal style of the pro- 
clamation. 

269. tots pr SpScw, governed by ei- 
Xopat, is resumed in adrots after dvevat, 
and is the subject (i.c. adrovs) of 
pbepetobau, 

Geovs] The dative (6eois), which 
would be the natural case after evxopar, 
is attracted to the subject of dmévas. 
‘I pray the gods not to let any harvest 
spring for them from the ground, nor 
fruit of the womb from their women.’ 
For dwévat in the latter sense, cp. infr. 
1405, dveire Tavrdv onéppa. The MS. 
reading jv involves too harsh a change 
of subject in what follows (uq7’ otv 
yuvanav maidas), and would require 
Oeois, as in Vat. a. For the tenor of 
these words, cp. the curse of Cambyses 
in Hdt. 3. 65, nal radra pev rovetor vpiv 
V7 Te KapToy éxpépot, H.T.A. 
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a a” - ny , 
TS viv POepeioOar Kare Todd ex Oiove 
~ lal i 
buiv d& Trois &ddovot Kadpetous, doors 
ot 
7a ar’ dpécxove’, Te otppaxos  Aikn 
FJ , i ~ > Ss 6 a 
xoi mdvres ed Evveiev eioacl Deol. 
~ ey y ~ 
domep po dpatov ehaBes, 0, ava, €pa. 
wy > x oY, BN so? 
ob?’ Exravoy yap ovTe Tov KTavOvT EXw 
~ fot Z = 
Setar, 7d O& CATnpa Too wéeprpavTos HY 


cad of 
PoiBouv 768’ eimeiv, dotis eipyaotat Tore, 
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Ol, Sika’ @e€as* GAN dvayKdoat Oeods 


a , 
dv ph Oédoow o0b8’ dy eis Sbvait avijp. 281 
XO. 7a Setrep éx ravd dv éyouw dpot doxel, 


Ol. e« Kat rpir’ éori, pi) maphs 7d pH ob dpdoat, 


XO. 


> > lal ? 
dvakr dvaktt tat épavT éemiotapat 


pddora PoiBo Teipectav, map ob Tis adv 285 


oxorav 740, avag, éxudbor capéorara, 


294. xravévT’] xtavov L. xravdvr’ C? etc. 
ot8 dy eis] obdteio LY Vat. ac. 


av 
Stvarai LM’T Pal. 8dvar7? CAE. Sdvaur’ C%. 
284. Tav6’] rav6’ LAE. épavr’] épav E. 


Brunck corr. 


& po COA, 


274, 5. ‘May justice, taking your part, 
and all the gods dwell with you ever- 
more to bless you.’ ovppaxos occurs 
frequently in Aeschylus as an attribute 
of Aten. See esp. Cho. 497, dteny tadre 
obppoxoy pidro.s. 

The tone of the preceding speech as 
a royal proclamation may be contrasted 
with that of Creon in Ant. 163-210. 
In both there is a mixture of self-con- 
fidence with the strain of patriotism. 
But in Creon these motives appear as 
the bare assertion of a right, in Oedipus 
as a spirit of generous readiness to 
serve the state. In both there is an 
unconsciousness of the situation. But 
whereas Creon’s unconsciousness in- 
volves moral blindness and ignorance 
of self, that of Oedipus is rendered more 
pathetic by the purity of his intentions. 

276. Somep p’ dpatov ¢AaBes] ‘As 
feeling the power of your curse.’ Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 108, Aéyos dv domep ydéow, 
«.7.A, For édafes, cp. Hat. 3. 74, miore 
Te AaBévres wal dpxioigt; and for the 
construction with the adjective, O. C. 
284, @omep EdaBes Tov ixerny exéyyvov. 
See also Ant. 305, Spsios 8€ cor Aéyw. 
For the redundant antecedent in de, 


283. vpir’] from oL. 


281. vj] dvL. av A. dy C. 
ovdeeta C5A. oddelo V. Svvai7’] 
av 
duvar’ Trin. 282. dyot] duov L, 
see Essay on L. § 40. p. 75. 

278. 7d Sé Lirnpa is the subject of 
what follows, in which eimety is epexe- 
getic. 

279. 768e is to be taken separately, 
as acc. after eiweiy, referring to dams 
eipyacrat more. ‘But for the inquiry, 
it behoved Phoebus, who imposed it, to 
tell this, who can have wrought the deed.’ 
Cp. supr. 150, infr. 306. 

282,3. ‘I would mention what seems 
to me the next best thing after that.’ 
‘Next or third best, leave it not un- 
said.’ Logical exactness is not required 
in such idiomatic expressions. Cp. Eur. 
Hel. 1417, ad0s kedebw, wat tpirov y’, 
ei cou pidoy. ‘Be it second or third best, 
out with what you have to say, 

284, foll. ‘I know one above other 
men,who being a king, sees with the eyes 
of king Phoebus, of whose lips one in- 
quiring into this may learn thevery truth.’ 

284. dvakr’] Od. 11. 144 (Tepeoin), 
eimé, dvat, Hs, #.7.A. 

285, 6. map’ ov .. ckom&v] map’ ob is 
in two constructions: (1) with éxpdéo, 
‘from whom one might learn this 
clearly; (2) with oxonav, ‘ifwe viewed 
it in the light of his words.’ 
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O/, 


] J a A 
GX ovK ev apyois ovdt Tobr empagduny. 


rena yap Kpéovros etmévros Surdods 


Tmopmovs’ médhat S& ph mapdv Oavpd¢erat, 


XO. 
Ol. 
XO. 
ol. 
XO, 


Tas ods dkovov ov pevel Toidad dpds, 


Ol. 


3 
kal phy td ¥ GAda Kogdd Kal rwadral’ ern, 


Ta mola Tatra; mdévta yap oKxord déyor, 
Oavety €déxOn mpds Tier sdourdpor. 
ikovoa Kayo tov & iSdvr’ oddels dpa. 


GAN ef te pty OF *Seyudrov exer pépos, 


py ote Spdvte répBos, ob8 eros Hoel. 


XO. adr’ obfedrtyxov adtiv eat’ olde yap 


ot 
287. obs év dpyois] odxevapyisL. obm év dpyois C5 Pal. od évapyois A. 


Tay | Ta 7 LA. 
Seyuatoor LA, 


ray A°. Trin. 


Bh ott] phone L. 
obfedréygav A Vat. ac. EV?M?. 
6 éfedéyxov Trin. pr. 
287. év dpyots .. épatdpyv] A ver- 
bal contrast like éy oxétw .. dyoiaro 
(infr. 1273). ‘But neither have I done 
this as one of my omissions,’ i.e. ‘I have 
not left this undone.’ E. on L. p. 69. For 
the subjective use of the middle voice 
in émpagdyny, see E.on L. § 31. p. 53, d, 
and for dpyots, cp.O.C.1605 ; Eur. Phoen. 
766, ev & éorly Hyiy apydv, et 1 Oéagpa- 
tov | oiwvdpuavris Terpecias Exe ppacat. 
288. Kpéovros eitévtos] Cp. 1. 555. 
289. ‘I have long been wondering he 
should not be here.’ pa) wapdv=ei py 
mapeott. Teiresias is slow to come, as 
when he comes he is slow to speak. 
For the use of the passive in Oaupé- 
ferar, see EK. on L, § 31. p.53. ‘He has 
long been wondered at by me;’ i.e. ‘I 
have long been wondering about him.’ 
290. ‘Certainly what other rumours 
there were, told nothing, and are for- 
gotten.’ dAda, i.e. other than we may 
hope to hear from Phoebus or his pro- 
phet. kad, lit.‘dumb,’ i.e. ‘giving no 
clear intelligence.’ The chorus allude 
fora moment to the report which Creon 
spoke of ll. 122, 3; but this slight clue 
is again broken off by the entrance of 
Teiresias, to be resumed afterwards, 
292, 3. ‘He was said to have been 
murdered by some unknown travellers’ 
(coming towards Thebes). Creon spoke 
(1. 118) of one eye-witness having es- 
caped, and bringing a confused account, 


de.yarow Hartung, Kennedy. 


obfedeyxov I. 
ayy oN 
avrov gor] abrov éoriv L, 


290 

205 

290. 

294. 9} om. A. be E. bepator] 

Seipards y (?) Vat.c. 296. 

297. obferéyxav] obfeA(A)éeyxov L. obfereyyor C?VVt. 


ovferéyxov Pal. éfedéyyor MA, 
avrdév éomy A. 


but the possibility of finding and ques- 
tioning this man does not yet occur to 
Oedipus. The general effect of Il. 116 
—IIg, was to reduce the available evi- 
dence to the lowest point. It is only 
afterwards, when he begins to suspect 
the truth, that Oedipus catches at straws. 

293. Hkovca Kayo] Supr. 122. 

Tov 8 iBév_7" ovSels Spa] ‘ But no eye- 
witness is forthcoming.’ The article is 
general, not referring to the individual 
mentioned in 1. r19, whom Oedipus has 
for the present forgotten. This suits 
the place better than the conjecture 
tov 5é Sp&vra, which is weak and tauto- 
logical. For iddvra 6pG, cp. 1133, 4, 
eb yap of8 bre | nérouder. : 

294. GAX’ ..népos] ‘But if he is at 
all capable of fear.” The plural ex- 
presses the general notion. Others read 
Seipards y’ (see v.rr.), in which ye must 
be taken with the whole sentence. éye, 
sc. 6 poveds. The transition to the mur- 
derer as being the foremost person in 
the thoughts of all present (supr. 227) 
is again easily made, without requiring 
the correction dpa@v7’ in 293. 

296. ‘When a man is not afraid to 
do the deed, words do not daunt him.’ 

297. Authorities are nearly balanced 
between ovfehéyxwv and ovfeddyéav. 
The former has a slight preponderance 
in being the first hand of L, and ap- 
pearing (with the variant 6¢.) in most, 
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tov Oeiov On pdvrw @d e&yovow, b 


Tadnbes eumépuxev avOpdrov pve, 


O/. 


© madvta vopav Tepecia, didaxTd TE 


300 


dppynta 7, ovpdvid te kal xOovooriBA, 


modu pév, ef kal pH Bdérers, ppovets & duos 


ola voom otveotivy Hs oe mpooTarny 


coTipd T, avat, podvoy e€evpicxoper, 


PoiBos ydp, ef kal ph Kddes Tov dyyéAdov, 


305 


méppaciw hyiv dvréreurpev, &kdvow 


povny dv edOciy robb Tod voojparos, 


ei Tos xtavovtas Adiov pabdvtes td 


kreivaev, i) yas puyddas éxmeprpaiweda. 


ad 8 ovv pbovicas pir aw olwvdy pdtv 


299. éumepuner] mepuxev A. 


302. BAémes| BAémno L. 
CA.  é#Aves interl. C’. 


of the earlier MSS. This, however, is 
not sufficient to decide between letters 
so often confounded as ¢ and x. Com- 
mon usage is in favour of the future 
(Ant. 261, 008 6 kwrvowr mapiv). The 
present tense, if genuine, is expressive 
of certainty. ‘There is one who con- 
victs him;’ i.e. He is already con- 
victed, for Teiresias is here. Cp. 356, 
mépevya. For the use of the present 
participle without special reference to 
present time, see E. on L. § 32. p. 55. 

300. This use of vwpéav, without 77 
ppevi or the like addition, is perhaps 
assisted by a supposed connection with 
voéw. See E,on L. p.100, and cp. Plat. 
Crat. 411 D, 4 yopn navtdract Brot 
yovijs oxefy Kat vopnow, 7d yap vwpay 
wat 76 oxorety tairéy: Hat. 4. 128, vo- 
pavres cita dvaipeopévovs. Cp. Od. 13. 
255, aiev évt orhOecor voy modusepdéa 
vopov: Aesch. S. c. T. 24, éy dot vo- 
pay nat ppeoiv mupds Bixa | xpnornptous 
dpvidas avevded réxvn. ‘O thou that 
wieldest in thy thought all knowledge 
and all mysteries, both of things in 
Heaven, and things on earth.’ 

303. voow] Not the plague only, but 
the distress generally. Cp. supr. 60, 
vooetre TAVTES, 

305. eb kal pa Kies Tov dyyédov] 
(1) ‘Even if the messengers have not 
told you, which I dare say they have;’ 


310 


300. 5:Saxrd re] L., with gloss. fyrd by C*. 
(et) 


ppoveis] poveis E. 
310. ob & obv] ot viv L, 


3085. KAbes] KAbno L. Aves 


ov & ov AC’. 


i.e. The report is true, even if it has not 
reached you yet. Or, (2) ‘ If you have 
not heard from the messengers as well as 
from me;’i.e. I tell you, in case your 
guides have not. In the latter case, 
which is the more probable (cp. supr. 
329, note, 325), kat is used tmepBdrws. 
For this, cp. Thuc. 5. 45, Kat qv eis 
tov Sipov Taira Aéywow. Nothing is 
gained by transposing ei pa) «ai; still 
less by reading ei ve pH. The repeti- 
tion of the same words (supr. 302) is no 
cause for suspicion, E. on L. § 44. 

307. povnv] Emphatic: ‘this, and no 
other?” Cp. 68, iaow pévqv: Phil. 61, 
povny éxovres THVS’ GAwow "TAiov: Thuc. 
8. 81, moredoa 3 dv pdévews ’APnvatots 
ei, 4.7.0, 

308. paddvres ef] ‘ Having carefully 
ascertained.’ e as in ¢3 oxomdy (68): 
the order as in Ant. 166, oéBovtas ¢d. 

310, foll. 8 otv resumes from 304. 
&é is slightly adversative between ot- 
Bos and ov, otv connects the human 
prophecy with the divine. ‘Phoebus 
answers thus: and do not thou with- 
hold any intimation, whether derived 
from birds or from any other way of 
divination at thy command.’ For the 
coordination of e( tw’. . 456v, with 
am’ oiwvav, cp. Phil. 468, 9, mpds viv 
oe matpos .. mpds T et Ti aor Kat’ olKoy 
éore mpoogidés: and for pavructis d86v 
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Pe 0) mv ? Ya a ye eas 
par et tw a&dAnv pavrikhs Exes dddv, 


tn a 
pica ceavrov Kai modi, pdoa 8 epé, 


£~ XX ~ ~ 
pioa & wav piacpa Tod TeOvnkédros, 


rd * ~ ae 
ev gol yap éopév’ dvdpa & adpedeiy agp ov 


Bg 
€xot Te Kal OUvaito KdAALCTOS Téver, 
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TEIPEZIAS, 


ged hed, hpovety as Sedov vOa pi TEAN 


vn gppovodvTr, Tatra yap Karas eyo 


celdds diddeo* od yap dv detip’ ixduny, 


Ol, ri & éorw; as dOvpos eioedjrvbas, 


2 + y ‘ ta \ x 14 S: 
TE, dpes pw’ és oikous peoTa yap TO aov TE ov 


311. Exes] €xev L. Exes CA. 
ag’'\a(‘) L. ag’ CPA. 

@v 
névos C?V.  movav CTAL? V4. 
CA, 
cp. 67, moAAds 8 d80ds eAddvta ¢pov- 
tidos mAdvos: Aesch. Prom. 484, 7pé- 
mous 5¢ moAAovs pavTiKhs eoTotxiaa: ib. 
497, Svoréxpaptoy eis Téxvnv diwoa 
OvqTovs. 

313. poco 8€) ‘And clear away.’ 
The double application of pica: cannot 
be expressed in one word in English. 
The evil from which deliverance is 
sought is made the object of the verb 
of deliverance. Cp. Eur. Iph. A. 1383, 
tadra wavta KaTOavodca fpicopa. Al- 
though this involves a slight change of 
construction, it is better than to take 
plagpa as=70 pepiacpévoy, ‘what lies 
under pollution.” Even if such a ren- 
dering be not impossible, the line so 
explained adds nothing to what is al- 
ready said. 

314, 15. ad’ dv €xor] For the mood, 
cp. 979, Smws Svvaird sts, and see E. 
on L. § 36. p. 61. dvbpa is subject: 
cp. Ant. 710, Gad’ dvbpa, xel ris F Topes, 
76 pavddvew | néAXN aicxpdy obdév. ‘It 
is a man’s noblest endeavour to use 
whatever power he may have in doing 
benefits.” 

316 ff. The presence and voice of 
Oedipus make Teiresias feel the im- 
possibility of speaking his message. 
Cp. infr. 447. 

hed, hed .. dpovodvrr] ‘How terrible 
it is to know, when knowing profits not !’ 
dpovetv often implies a feeling or intelli- 
gence of the situation, E. on L. p.93, 6, 


315. Exar] exer A. 
névoo mévwy FE, 


317. Avy] Avec AM. Vat. ac. E. (Ven. 507) Trin. 


320 


314. dvipa 8) dvipac L. dvdpa & C3A, 
névay] mévoo L Vat. ac. Pal. V¥, 


316. Sevdv] dover L. decor 
Avy TL? Pal. 
Tr. 1145, ppovd 57 fuppopas iv’ Earaper : 
Aj. 942, cot pey doxety radr’ éor’, épol & 
ayav poveiv. So in this play, 302, ppo- 
veis 5 Guws, 326, pt) .. ppovdy y’ dto- 
orapys, 328, mavres yap ov ppovetre. 
Cp. with the present passage, Hdt. 1. 
40, where Croesus tries the oracles, 8 re 
gppovéoey .. ei ppovéovta tiv adnOninv 
etpeein. For the subjunct. in a rela- 
tive clause without dy, see E. on L. 
§ 27. p.45. The indicative Ave. would 
make the application of the maxim too 
pointed. This is the only place where 
the expression, réAy Avewv, occurs. Av- 
o.reAew is frequent in prose writers, 
and Euripides has repeatedly used the 
simple Avew in this sense. The present 
expression appears to be an etymolo- 
gical analysis of AvorreAéw. The use of 
Ave: in El. 1005, Avec yap puds ovdéy, 
‘This tends not at all to free us,’ is not 
really similar. With the sentiment, cp. 
Hdt. 9. 16, éxiorn dd0vn ToAAa ppove- 
ovra pndevos kparéey. 

317. Tatra yap] yap assigns a reason 
for ped, «.7.A.. ‘Why do I speak thus ? 
Because had I remembered this, which 
I well knew, I had not come hither.’ 

319. ‘What is the matter? How 
gloomily thou comest in!’ Cp. Ant. 
997, TLS eat; ws... ppicow. 

320, 1. ‘Let me go home. If you 
grant me this, you and I will bear our 
part in the sequel more easily.’ Cp. 
Hadt. 1. 25, 76v .. wéAcyor dueveixas, 
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Kayo diolow Todpor, hy eyot wip. 


of 9 


Ol. 


ovr’ evo etwas otre mpoogidy moreL 


THOS, Ao pepe, tHvd drocrepav par. 


TE. 


x Bie ¢ * S oN x £6) 
mpos Kaipov @S OovV [7 Ey@ TAVTOV TAUM, 


an ? 
6p& yap obd& col 7d ody gaovnp lov 


325 


Ol, ph mpos Oedv gpovdv y arootpagfs, eel 


fot , 
mdvres oe mpookuvodpev 018 ixr7ypto., 


TE, mdvres yap ov gpoveir. 


éya & ov ph more [37 a. 


> 
rap ds dy cio ph Ta o exdrvw Kakd, 


Ol. ri gris; Evvedds od ppdoes, GAN’ evvoels 


33° 


Huas mpododvar Kal KarapOeipar moAw; 


321. qv] fv L. jv C’A Pal. 
322. évvop’] évvopov LIL? Pal, M?. 


mln] moni L. wine C. meiby A. iby A®. 
évvop C?A Vat. ac. 


elmas] elroy 


or ewes? L.  e@nac AC’. mpoopan L. puede C3, mpoagidto CA Vat. 
ac. M? Trin. 323. TH8') 798 L. 7H CA. 7Hde EL par) parnv A. 
324. cov p.] odup L. ody @. C’. idv] ie L. idy CPA. 325. ws... 1d00] 


with gloss ovy® by C®. 


326. OIA. L.’ XO. A. 


327. oe] ye L. geCA. 329. 


ds dv eimw] do dy eirw L. do by ein CA. pai tao L. pr) Tao" Co Pal. phrao’ A. 


322. obt’ éwopa] ‘Unlawful,’ namely, 
for the prophet of the state to refuse 
his service to the state. 

apoogtAf] The correction -és may 
have been suggested by évvopoy, which 
is against metre. 

324. davypa refers not only to the 
earnest entreaty in the last speech, but 
also to 305-15. 

325. It is needless to suppose an apo- 
siopesis. The implied clause is to be 
sought from what precedes; viz. Tat7’ 
einov, or THVS dmooTrep® pati, ‘My 
motive is, that I may not be in the same 
case with you.’ ‘Isee that thy word is 
against thy interest, and I would not fall 
into the same error” Cp. dmws wy. os 
pndé here= ds pr} xal, i.e. unde = pr 6é. 

326. povdv y’] Referring to ¢po- 

vety, supr. 316,which has raised Oedipus’ 
hopes. 
327. terhpuor] The chorus also (hav- 
ing been engaged in supplication in 
various parts of the city, supr. 19) are 
in the guise of suppliants. 

328. mavres .. ob hpovetr’| Cp. Ant. 
1048, Tewp. dp’ oldey dvOpwmwv Tis, dpa 
ppacerar ; 

328, 9. éyd 8 od pH Tote Tap’ ds dv 
eivo py Td o éxdyve kaka] ‘ But I will 
never disclose my evils: (I say mine) that 


I may not say thine.’ (7d épad and, ‘the 
evils that I know,’ 7a od «., ‘the evils 
that you have to suffer.’) Unless pa in 
1. 329 is taken as a mére rhetorical 
repetition of the former yf, like ov« 
in Ant. 6, (which does not seem prob- 
able after od wy, and gives a poor mean- 
ing to the preceding words, as if the 
motive Teiresias had for speaking were 
merely that he might ‘say his say,’ or 
as if he could speak and yet be silent), 
the only tenable explanation of the 
words as they stand is (1) to take ds dy 
elma pi) 7a od as a separate clause, with 
the ellipse of Aéyw, as in the familiar 
idioms ws dv eid#7e« (Aesch. Cho. 102!) 
and iva pi efnw (Lat. ‘ne dicam,’ Eng. 
‘Not to say—’) Plat. Rep. 6. 487, D 
etc. (For ws av ph, cp. Fr. 736, |. 11, 
and, for yA postponed, Phil. 653, os 
Alrw ph Tw AaBeiv). And this is pro- 
bably right, although a simpler context 
may be obtained (2) by transposing eta 
and changing one letter: éya 8 od ph 
mote | elnw Tad, ds dv ph Ta 0° expnvn 
kana, (For 7ade= 7Hvde riv paw, cp. 
infr. 377.) 7d éfevelmw was the con- 
jecture of Brunck, 

330. EvverBSas od dpdcets] ‘ Being privy 
to the deed, will you refuse to tell?’ 
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TE. 


dy yy ? rs a 
ey ovT éuauTov ore o ddyvve, Tl Tabr 


Gros eéyxes; ob yap adv mbO016 pov. 


Ol. 


- - a ~ 
gvow ot y dpydveas, eepeis roré, 


> ~ ~ ia \ 
OvK, ® KaK@v KakloTe, Kal yap dy mérpov 
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3 > ey » aA 
GX OO dreyKTos KadtededTyTOs havel; 


TE. 


opyiy enero tiv eunv, tiv oy & bpuod 


7 ~ 
vaiovoav od Kareides, GAN eve wpéyes, 


Ol. 


rs Q a? 
tis yap Toatr dv ovk dy dpyifor ern 


ktov, & viv od THvd dripdges modu ; 340 
TE, HE yap adird, kav éyd oyf oréyo. 
Ol, ovxoty & ¥ fa Kal o& xp} Eye epol, 
TE. ovx dv mépa gpdoamu, mpds re’, ef OédreL8, 
Oupod Se dpyiis Aris dypiwrdry. 
Ol. Kal piv rapiow y’ obdév, ds dpyis exo, 345 


dmep évving. icOt yap Soxdv épot 


B ~ 
kal guudutedoat tovpyov, eipydcbar 6, dcov 


ove 
332. €y@ ob’) éyor LAT. éyér’ CATmg. éyd ot?’ E. éyay’ ot7’ Pal. da- 


yuva LAE. 


efepei7 more C8 
épewpo) éréupo L. énémpw CA. 
347. 0) 8 Lra. @ AE Pal. 


332. tar’ | dAAws] (MSS, as in all 
similar cases, tad | 7 dAdws). The 
running together of the verses here is 
expressive of rising passion. Cp. Phil. 
263. The only other instance of such 
an elision, except with the particles & 
and 7’, is in O. C. 1164, poAdv7’ aireiv, 
where, however,the reading is questioned. 
This freedom is peculiar to Sophocles. 

334. kal ydp, k.7.A.] Oedipus says 
this to excuse the strong words @ candy 
xaniote. For the transitive use of dp- 
yaivw here, cp. O. C. 1282, dvoxepavavra. 

336. dteyxros KdteAetvTyTOS] ‘Im- 
movable and impracticable.’ 

337. 6pyyv] ‘My harsh or stubborn 
temper,’ referring really to drey«ros, 
whilst echoing the sound of dpydve.s. 

tiv oy 8 p00 vatoucav ov karetdes | 
‘Thine own that dwells at hand thou 
seest not.’ Oedipus is ignorant of his 
own passion, as he is of other things and 
persons that are too close to him.— 
“You blame me, but know not the con- 
sequences in which your own intem- 
perate haste will involve you.’ These 


adyove ce 


335.7 from?’ L. 7’ Pal. é¢epeis wore] éfepet orore L. 
7. 
337. Opynv] éppiy L. éppiy C%*.  épytv CE. dpyiw A. 


338. «daro.das Pal. 345. €xov Pal. 


words do not, as the Schol. frigidly 
suggests, contain a direct allusion to 
Jocasta. Cp. infr. 612 and note. 

340. & is accusative in apposition ; 
i.e. dripafes=Aéyes atipacwy. The 
repetition of dé gives emphasis to To- 
auTa, 

341. Heer... ab7d] (My silence makes 
no difference) ‘for it will come of it- 
self, i.e. without the intervention of 
my prophecy. For the vague subject, 
which here assists the effect of*mystery, 
cp. Hdt. 7. 8. § 11. 

342. kal to be taken imepBarws with 
Aéyewv, ‘And what will happen, ought 
you not also to tell?’ 

345. ovBev.. Garep] odder is not adver- 
bial. Supply rovtwy, ‘And I certainly 
will not refrain in my anger from uttering 
fully what I perceive.’ ds 6. €.=otrws 
opyis éxwv, ws éxw. ‘Now that I am 
roused so far.’ Cp. Phil. 374-6. 

347. Euxpputetoar. .kalvev] ‘To have 
been privy to the plot and to have done 
the murder, all but the fatal stroke. 
Cp. Tr. 1214, 8cor .. ua) moTupavar, 
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- eps 1 gece ee ive 
BH xepal Kaivey’ ei & érbyyaves PrErov,, 6. - 
kal roipyov dv cod rodr epny civat povov. ’ 
TE, ddnOes; evvérm ct TH Kynpbypare 350 
@ M. an 5) Zz 39? ¢ 2 a3 
dmep “mpoctmas éupéverv, Kad Huepas 
~ a > ua / yo>2 Ff 
Tis viv mpocavddy pire Tovode pHT epé, 
as dvtt ys tHod dvocim pidoropt, 
Ol. obrws dvaidds égexivnoas ride 
TS ppa; Kal mod Trobro PevEeoOar Soxets ; 355 
TE. wépevya* Tadnbis yap icxdov tpédo. 
Ol. pss Tod didaxbeis; ob yap ek ye THs Téxvns. 
TE. mpos cot: od ydép ye akovta mpovTpeyyw déyewv. 
O/. sotov Adyov; éy adOis, os paAdrov pébo, 
TE. odyi gvvixas mpdcbev; 7) 'kmep& *oyo; 360 
Ol. oby date y eimeiv yvwordv' GAN adOis ppdoor. 
349. elvac om. L Pal. add. C*AE. 351. mpoeinas] ipooetras MSS. 353- 


yp. Kal pidv Top: Kal onuavrop T. 
orot L. mpd aaod C°A, 


mrépw VK. 
hy wmerpG Pal. Adyo] A€yo L. rbyor Cc’. 


350. ddnPes] ‘Indeed!’ The anger 
of Teiresias becomes uncontrollable, as 
that of Creon does where he uses the 
same expression in Ant. 758. It is an 
idiomatic utterance of extreme impa- 
tience, and nearly corresponds to the 
‘Is’t possible?’ of Cassius in J. C. 4, 3: 
i.c. it does not ask ironically, ‘Is such 
a statement true?’ but indignantly, 
‘Has such a thing really been said?’ 

353. For the change to the dative, 
which avoids ambiguity,see E. on L.p.64. 

354. e€exivaoas expresses the surprise 
of Oedipus at the astounding boldness 
of the accusation. The same astonish- 
ment is expressed in kat mod; which is 
much more suitable to the passion of 
Oedipus than the ironical xai rou. ‘Have 
you so shamelessly broken silence with 
such a word as this? And what escape 
then can you hope to find?’ éxavely is 
to ‘start’ or ‘put in motion.” Cp. EI. 
567. The word which Teiresias has set 
going will not easily be laid to rest. 

350-361. ‘I have escaped, for I keep 
in my bosom the might of truth.’—‘ By 
whom instructed? You never learnt this 
from your art.’—‘ By you; you prompt- 
ed my unwilling tongue’—‘To utter 


356. ioxdor] icxbor L. 
mpovtpepa| mpov tpéerw L, 


358. mpos cov] mpd 
mpodrpepa C7A, — mpov- 


yp. tiv 
360. tuviixas] ouvfxac L. ovvijeas C®. guvqxas AE.  wepa T. 


Aéye cett. (359, 60 in mg. Vat. a.) 


what? Repeat, that I may better under- 
stand.’—‘ Was my speech so dark, or are 
you tempting me in talk ?’ (or, reading 
Aéyew, ‘to speak further ’).—‘ I cannot 
say it was intelligible, speak it again.’ 
360. Aéy@ is nearer to the first hand 
of L. than Aéyev, which has, however, 
considerable authority. For otx aoe 
y' elaretv, cp. 1128, (rdv dvbpa.. olaOd 
mov paddy ; obx hore +’ ciety ev TAaXEL 
pvhpns bro). The reply refers, as often 
elsewhere (supr. 100), to the former of 
the two alternative questions, i.e. ‘I did 
not understand in such a sense as to say 
that I know.’ The words of Teiresias 
(350-353) were not obscure, but their 
meaning was too strange to be received 
at once, and Oedipusin his angeraffects to 
treat them as a riddling utterance of the 
seer. The apparent platitude indicates 
the difficulty that Oedipushas in receiving 
the new idea. Cp. infr. 439, Tr. 184, Ti’ 
elas, & yeparé, Tovde por Adyov; Aesch. 
Agam. 268, 7s prs; mépevye Totmos ef 
dmortias. Or obx ote, #.7.A., may be 
otherwise explained, ‘I am not likely to 
provoke you to an intelligible utterance.’ 
For the form yvworév, see on O.C.1360. 


OIAINOYS TYPANNOS., 


LI 


TE, govéa ce dypl rdvdpds ob fnreis xupeiv, 
a nn 
Ol, GXrX ov tt xalpwr dis ye mnpovds épeis, 
TE, cio te dfjta Karr, i dpyign mréor; 
Ol. écov ye xpyges’ ads pdrny elphoerat. 365 
TE, der bévar oe dnpi adv roils girrdérois 
og > € ~ 2 IV fw id > ~ Ab 
aicxic® dpirodyT, odd dpdv Wv & KaKxod. — 
s ‘ A a? oy S Z a“ 
Ol. 7 Kal yeynOas tair det dé~ew Soxeis ; 
TE, ciwep ri y earl ris ddnOelas obévos, 
Ol. GAN éort, wARV cot col S& Tobr odK ear, éwel 370 
Tugr0s Ta 7 Ora Tév TE vodv Ta T Gupar «i, 
TE, od & dO\bs ye tadr dvedigav, & col 
ovdels bs odxi Tod’ dvedie? Taya. 
> Z BN 4 4 o> 3 
Ol. puds rpéper mpos vuxros, dore prt’ epe 
Lit dddov, Gotis Pos 6pa, BrAdYat mor av. 375 
TE, *od ydp ce poipa mpos y éuod meceiv, érei [37 b. 


ee 


ixavos ’ArdAdov, 


Tao’ éxmpagar péret, 


la x ~ fot 3 t 
O/. Kpéovros, } cod ratra régevphpara ; 


363. mypovds| mnpovas L, mnpuovdo CA. 
367. aicxior’ E. 
374. meds T.] puGor.L, uaF. Ct. 


* 365. xpnces) xpatna A. 
369. Ti y’] y’ dp’ Pal. 


LV Vat. b. M?. Badia Vat ac. Pal. VKM”V!C5AE. Brea r. 


364. KaAA’] KadAr’ LA. Karr Ce, 


d]y Le & C. @from7 A. 
375. BAdwar] BAepac 
376. ce..y” 


épod] we .. ye cod MSS. Brunck corr. (A has ge .. ye cod.) 


362. tav8pds oF Lqreis] Sc, rdv povéa. 
E. on L. § 39. p. 73. 

363. ‘You shall suffer for thus re- 
peating the word of evil.’ For mnpovds 
épets, cp. O. C. 542-4, €Oou pévor .. naT- 
pos ; O. mana, bevrépay énaicas, emt viow 
véoov. And, for the plural, infr. 571, 2. 

365. paryv] ‘ Without result.’ 

367. The participle, éyA0tvra, has 
the chief emphasis. Essay on L. p. 77. 

368. yeyn@as] Stronger than yalpor. 
‘Do you think you will always speak 
thus and glory in it?’ Cp. Fr. 526, 
Oapoe A€éyuv TaAnOes Od Tpadre ToTE. 

370. wAwv is here used without dAAos 
or a negative preceding. ‘There is (for 
other men), but not for you, for you are 
blind, not in eyes only, but in ears and 
mind. For the alliteration, of which 
this is an extreme case, see Essay on L. 
§ 44. p. 82. And for the order of the 
words, in which what is obvious comes 
last, ib. § 41. p. 78. 

372. ‘Unhappy, truly, art thou in ut- 


tering this reproach, which all this people 
will soon cast on thee.’ ye means ‘ What- 
ever may be true of me.’ 

374. pras..vuKtds] ‘Thou livest under 
one perpetual night.” The lives of other 
men depend on the succession of many 
nights and days. That of Teiresias is 
merged in an unbroken night. The sur- 
roundings of a life are said to ‘foster 
it’ Cp, Aj. 859-863, Tr. 116. Oedipus 
understands 372, 3 as conveying an idle 
threat. Cp. Ant. 752, 7 xdmaTreiA@y,.T.A. 

376. The erroneous reading in the 
MSS. may have arisen from a mistimed 
recollection of infr. 448. 

377. eetpata.] ‘To execute this.’ 
For 746, cp. supr. 341 and note. The 
other meaning of éxmpafar, ‘to exact pay- 
ment’ or ‘to avenge,’ is not found else- 
where in Sophocles, and is not wanted 
here. 

378. ‘Thy invention.” Cp. infr. 387. 
Creon had suggested sending for Tei- 
resias, as was mentioned casually supr. , 
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TE. Kpéov 8€ cor mip oddév, GAN adros od ool. 


Ol. & wdobre Kal Tupavvl Kai réxvn réxvns 


380 


brrepPépovoa 74 TroruCirw Pio, 


dcos map tpiv 6 POdvos Pvddocerat, 


ei THOSE y¥ Apxs ovveyx’, Av Euol mods 


Sapntév, odk airnrév, eicexetpicer, 


rattns Kpéwv 6 miards, ob€ dpxfs pidos 


385 


AGOpa pe bmedOav ExBareiv (wetperat, 


bpels padyov rordvde pnxavoppddor, 


dértov aydprny, Satis ev Tos Képdeoww 


380. Tupavyi] tupavyie Pal. Ven. 507, Bodl. 143. 


386. AdOpa] AdOpa L. 


288, and is also associated in the mind 
of Oedipus with the oracle of Apollo. 

379. ‘Nay, Creon is no bane to thee— 
thou art thine own bane.’ Note the em- 
phatic use of 5€, connecting the reply 
immediately with the preceding words. 
Cp. El. 399, 400, recotped’, ef xpn, maTpl 
Tipwpodpevot, XP. naTHp 5é rovTwy, olda, 
cvyyveuny exe. For gol=cavré, see 
E. on L. § 41. p. 79. Without seeming 
to hear the reply, Oedipus is hurried 
away by his own preconceived thoughts. 

380-403. The general meaning of 
these lines is as follows. ‘Yes, Creon 
has set him on, for envy, to hurl me 
from power. Creon, my right hand! 
O how the success of another awakes 
ambition and poisons hearts! And what 
an instrument! Thou crafty seer, whose 
eyes are only open for gain, am I not a 
truer prophet than thou ever wast? Did 
not the Sphinx fall before my simple 
skill, when thy magic and thy inspira- 
tion failed? And you think to stand at 
Creon’s right hand, when you have 
ousted me? He and you alike will soon 
repent your hypocrisy. Nothing but 
your age protects you from immediate 
punishment.’ 

380. Téxvyn Texvys brephepovca | ‘Skill 
surpassing skill.” Cp. Phil. 138-40, réxva 
yap Téxvas érépas mpovxet kal ropa wap? 
dtw 70 Oeiov Aids oxAmTpoy avdooera. 
Oedipus alludes to his success in solving 
the riddle, yvepn xuphoas, 398. 7 twodv- 
{nro Biw is the dative of place trans- 
ferred to circumstance. (1) ‘In the much- 
envied life, i.e. ‘In a brilliant state of 
life such as mine.” To this 6 @0dvos in 
the lines following seems to correspond. 
Or perhaps (2) more generally, ‘In life 


385. pidos] A from a L. 


387. pnxavdppador] Ist o in erasure A, 


which is full of contention.” (3) Othérs 
make the genitive equivalent to a dative 
= ‘belonging to,’ cp. Pind. N. 3. Io. 
6 p@dvos=sc. dy éxere. ‘How great is 
the envy that is stored up with you. 
To be envied, according to Greek no- 
tions, was fortunate, but perilous. Cp. 
Thuc. z. 64, doris 8 én peyloras 7d 
eripOovov AapBaver, dpO@s Bovdrevera: : 
Pind. P. 1. 85, xpeioocwr yap oiktippod 
podvos. 

382. pvddooerat] ‘Is treasured up.’ 
An Homeric expression. (Il. 16. 30, 
xéros dv ot puddooes.) Cp.O.C.1212, 
oxaoovvay puddccwy. For the passive, 
see Essay on L. § 31. p. 54. 

383. ye implies ‘This rule of mine, 
which surely might have been free from 
envy, since I never asked for it, but the 
city gave it me.’ 

385. 6 morés} Ironical. Cp.Tr. 540, 
‘Hpaxdjjs | 6 mords, «.7.A. 

ot& dpxfis piAos] Cp. Aesch. Prom. 
304, 5, Tov Atos pidov, Tov auvyKaTacTH- 
gavta. Ti Tupavvida, tavTys is ablative 
genitive after é«BaAetv, but the poet 
passes almost unconsciously from the 
one genitive to the other. 

386-8. ‘Desires secretly to undermine 
and dethrone me, suborning this weaver 
of intrigues, this wizard, this crafty 
mendicant, who has an eye for his gains 
only, but has no eye for his art.’ payov, 
as properly applicable to a barbarian 
soothsayer, and dyvprnv, to the lowest 


class of priests in Greece, are oppro- 


brious words. 
387. bets] 
Baddw. 
388, 9. Cp. Ant. 1055, 7d pavridy 
yap may pirdpyupoy yévos, 


‘Suborning.’ Cp, imo- 
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péovoy dédopke, thy réxvyv 8 edu Tuprss. 


2 - f > ¥ 4 ~ -~ 
evel, hep’ elmé, mod ov pavtis ef cadys ; 


TOs ov, 


86} paweodds evOdS Fv Kdbor, 


” a. a 
nodas te Toicd dorotow éxduTipuor ; 


2 , ’ ¥» , tReet ’ , Ly 
KQiTOlL TO y ally ouxXt TOUT LOVTOS nv 


3 cal 
avdpos Sereiv, dAAG pavtetas eeu 


‘A y > ) A 

jv ovt dm oiwvdv od mpovpdvns ~xov 
yy 2 a - , 

ovr’ ex OeGv Tod yvwrév" 


6 pndév eidds Oidirous, éravod ww, 


) > “A 
youn Kupioas ov8 am’ oiwvay pabdv’ _ 


dv df od meipas éxBadeiv, Soxdy Opdvos 


Tapactarnoey tots Kpeovreiois méXas, 


kAaiov Soxeis por kal od xo cuvdels Tade 


aynrarhoew 


elvat, mabav eyvws av oid mep dpoveis, 


393. Tovmdvros] o from v L. 
oddelo L.  cid&s CA. 
402. “Sdnes] Soxeio L. *Sdmes C®. 

390. tot=‘On what occasion” i.e. 
‘When have you been a true prophet ?” 
Cp. supr. 355, infr. 720, évravéa. 

391. paodés =‘ Songstress.’ but also 
(with allusion to the supposed etymo- 
logy from fdmrey winv) ‘ weaver of in- 
tricate songs.’ Cp. unxavoppaos. 

kdewv =‘ Monster.’ Cp. Aesch. Fragm. 
252, Spiyya Svoapeplay mpirav Kiva. 

394. Svevrreiv] ‘To tell distinctly,’ ‘to 
explain.’ ~ 

395. (1) ‘And this you showed that 
you had not either from birds, nor yet 
had known from any of the gods.’ ov.. 
mpovpavyns exwv=mpovparns ov« exwr. 
The ignorance of the prophet on this 
occasion was a strange phenomenon, to 
which Oedipus calls attention. Or (2) 
‘You were not found to have.’ 

396. There is an intentional assonance 
here, but without any distinct ‘playing 
upon the word. Cp. supr. 70, 1, infr. 
603, 4. See E. on L. § 44. p. 83, and for 
pydev, ib. p. 48, 2, 5. Cp. supr. 367. 

énavod viv] The personal pronoun 
vw refers to the Sphinx and not to her 
riddle. Hence éravoa is better than 
the conjectural éAvoa. 

401. Xo auvdels ra5€] Thuc. 8. 68, 
6... 7d mparypa gvvOels ..’AvTipay jr. 


398. youn] ywopneo L Pale. 


173 
399° 
395 
GAN ym podrgar, 
400 
ef d& ph “OdKers yépov 
396. rou] ToD L. rou CA. 397. dus] 


yropn CoA Pal. 


402. &ynAatyoew] The future tense 
rather belongs to kAatwv; ‘You shall 
suffer for attempting to drive out pol- 
lution” Cp. Ant. 754, KAaiwy ppevi- 
ges. ‘To your own hurt will you 
and the plotter of this, methinks, drive 
out pollution.” Cp. Hom. Il. 16. 623, 
TO Ke TAXA OTUYEpHS TOAELOU amepwn- 
oeias, 

ei 8é, eA] Cp. Od. 23. 24, o& 5 
Touré ye ypas dyno. 

éSdnets yépwv eivar] ‘But for the 
feeling that you are an old man,’ i.e. If 
I did not see, or if I did not remember, 
that you are an old man. Soxety is not 
intended to throw doubt upon the fact, 
but stniply to express the feeling of 
Oedipus. E. on L. § 50. 6.6. p.95. Cp. 
Tr. 57, Tov ards pace Soxetv:; Hat. 
4. 114, ef Botrcobe .. Boxéev elvar b- 
xadratot. For the unconscious tauto- 
logy in doxdyv, Boxets, ’Sdxers, see Essay 

on L. pp. 83, 84, and cp. infr. 519. 

403. Tadd & eyvos dv] Cp. Hes. Op. 
218, mabdv 5€ Te vamos éyvw. ‘You 
should have learnt from suffering what 
a spirit you are showing.’ Cp. Aesch, 
S.c. T. 550, TUxXo1ev dy ppovodar. And, 
for oiéomep in this connection, O. C. 896, 
oidmep mémov®” dunroas. 
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XO. 


an bY 7 > OF ~ 
Cpyfi AcAexOar Kal ra o, Oidéarov, Soxei. 
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lal AW +” 
Hiv pev eikdgovor Kal ta Todd ern 


405 


a > a ~ 
Set 8’ ob rowottwv, GAN dros Ta TOD Oeod 


pave’ dpiora Avoopev, Thd€ oKoTElv, 


TE. 


yi 


od ydp tt cot ¢@ Sobdos, ddAd Aogia: 


~ > ~ 
ei Kai Tupavveis, etcwréov 7d yodv 


io dvridé~ar’ Totde yap Kayo KpaTa, 


410 


dot od Kpéovros mpoordrou yeypaypopat, 
Aéyw 8, ered kal Tuprdy po dveidioas 


,> > fot 
ad Kai dédopkas Kod BAéres ty ef Kaxod, 


> ¥ 
ot Oa vaiers, od drwy oikeis péra. 


dp otc dd dv ef; Kal NAnbas éxOpds dv 


TOUS 
- 
Kat 


é\a 


415 


cad > ~ - 0 ba ‘ ~ ay 
coicw advtod vépbe Kami yas dave, 
o dpdimrijé pntpos Te Kai Tod cod maTpos 


>» PS a , > 2 
mor €K ys THhade Sevorous apa, 


lat > 
Brérovta viv piv op0, ereara d& oKérov, 


4Oz. AcréxOau] AeyAdxOar LA. AcrdéxOar Pal.,etc. 7a ao LA. réo’ C8 
408. yoiv] 7’ ov L. -yooy A. 
419. dp6"] 6péa L Pal. 


pavrei’| » from a. 
415. of06"] of6’ L. 


404. eikafover indicates the modest 
reserve with which the chorus express 
their view of what is passing between 
those above them. Cp. infr. 530. 

406, Smws is at first put in construc- 
tion with Set (cp. Aj. 556), but this 
being feeble is strengthened by the 
resumption in the words Té8e okorretv. 
For Avew,=‘to meet effectually,’ cp. 
Plat. Rep. 8. 556 A, 7 ad nara érepov 
vépov Ta TowadTa Avera. Here it is 
partly ‘to meet an obligation,’ partly 
“to remove a difficulty.’ 

408, 9. ébuowréov .. dvriAetar] ‘One 
point of equality must be maintained,— 
the right of making full reply.’ toa is 
added pleonastically. See Essay on L. 
§ 40. 5. p. 76. 70..avTiAéfar is (1) 
accusative in regimen, or (2) epexegetic 
infinitive after ¢iowréov. For this im- 
personal passive, see Essay on L, § 31. 
3. ¢. p. 54, and cp. infr, 628, dpxréov, 

409-11. TovSe .. yeypdopar] ‘I too 
am lord of my speech, for my life is 
bound to Loxias and not to you. And 
being his servant, I shall not be en- 
rolled under the protection of Creon. 
In respect of speech the prophet has 


o 407. 
413. dj] pel. @ CA. 
6p? A. 


authority, as the king has in matters of 
state. Cp. Ant. 993, 4. The metic had 
need of a mpoorarns, not the free citizen, 
still less one who is the retainer of a god. 

412. Aéyw 8] ‘And I reply.’ Con- 
tinuing the sense from dyriAéga. 

tudddv, sc. ds dvra. See Essay on 
L. § 39, I. «. p. 72. , 

413. A more pointed way of saying, 
od Kai SeSopxads ob BAéerets tv’ ef Kaxod, 
Cp. 419. See E. on L. § 36, B. 8. p. 68.: 

414. év@a vates] i.e. In your own 
country and in your father’s house. 

415. Gp’ ota@’ ad’ dv ef} This ques- 
tion first re-awakens in Oedipus the old 
desire to know his birth. Cp. 437, 451. 

kat} ‘ Moreover.’ 

417. &pdutrAHe] ‘On both sides lash- 
ing thee.” The twofold curse reminds 
the poet of the favourite image of the 
bumdy paoreg. 

700 cod] E. on L. p. 33. 6. 6, infr. 459. 

418..As the sentence proceeds, the 
image of the curse becomes more distinct 
and personal. Cp. El. 491, xadudémous 
°Epivus. 

41g. ‘Thy now clear sight thenceforth 
seeing darkness only.’ E, on L, p. 70. 
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Bons 88 rhs offs motos obk eorat Aruiy, 420 
motos Kibaipdav odxi ctppovos rdxa, 
érav KataloOn tov dpévaiov, dv Sédpos 
dvoppov eicérhevoas, edadolas ruxédv; 
Gov d& rAHO0s ok emaicbdver KaKay, [38 a. 
& o éicdoa ool re Kal rois cots réxvos, 425 
mpos Taira Kal Kpéovra kal rodjudv ordua 
mpomnddkice, God yap ovK ect Bpordy 
kdxiov Batis extpiBhoeral more, 
Ol. i radra S47 dvexr& mpds Tobrou Kddbe; 
ovk els breOpov; ovxi Bacoov; od méduv 430 
a&poppos oikwy t&vd’ dmootpadels dre: 


TE, 
Ol. 


) By 
od ixduny éywy dv, ef od phy ’Kddews. 
ov yap ti o 76n papa havioovt, éel 
oXoAR o dv olkovs Tods euods éorerAduny. 
v 
420. Away LA. Acphy C 
429. averta] dv.exta L. xAveyv) x. ew L. 
ap 
retouched L. 432. Exdunr] ixdpny L.  ixduny Ct 
- 
mde C. pdew A Pal. Hde L?, 


426. kat om. A. 


427. €or] gore LA. 
kdveav C&A, 


431. de] with ¢ 


433. 799] qede L. 


420, 21. wotos otk €orat Ay] i.e. 
tis rémos ovx ~oTar ApHy ; woos KiOa- 
pu, i.e. ms ovx! KiOapoy, «7.4. The 
second motos is used by a sort of attrac- 
tion or echo from the previous clause, 
and may be explained by the adverbial 
use of the pronoun noticed in Essay 
on L. pp. 49, 83. This is better 
than to suppose K:da:pwy to be put by 
‘synecdoche’ for ‘any mountain.’ Cp. 
Phil. 451, wot xp) TidecOa Taira .. 70d 
& aivety; where similarly the meaning 
of vod varies in the two members of the 
sentence. 

422. The favorite image of a ‘haven,’ 
already present to the mind in another 
connection (420), is applied to the mar- 
riage of Oedipus with the queen. Cp. 
infr. 1208 foll. The marriage and the 
Marriage-song are identified, as else- 
where. ‘When thou hast learnt the 
nature of that marriage, into which in 
yonder halls thou wast carried with full 
sail, to find no shelter there.” Sépos 
is added to indicate the meaning of 
the image that follows. Cp. Tr. 538. 
(Others take Sv as cogn. accus., not= 


Auéeva but mAody, and Sdéuos as=eis 
Sépous. For this, cp. Eur. H. F. 242.) 

425. ‘Which will show you in your 
true relation to yourself and to your 
children :’ i.e. Which will show you 
what you are, and that you are the 
brother of your children. 

426, todpov ordpa] ‘The word in 
my mouth; i.e. Me and my prophecies. 
Cp. O. C. 794, 7d coy & aixra Seip’ 
baéBAnTov aropa. 

428. kdkwov.. éerprByoetar] ‘Shall be 
more cruelly rooted out.” Cp. amongst 
other places, Hdt. 6. 86, éxrérpimral re 
ants éx Smaprys: ib. 6. 37. The 
position of «dxcov is very emphatic. 

430. The two pauses in the same line 
mark intense excitement. 

431. oikwv] The genitive is to be 
taken with both phrases, dipoppos diet 
and dtmoorpadels. ‘Will you not re- 
turn and begone from the house?’ 
Observe the angry repetition both of 
sound and meaning. 

434. éoretAdpnv] ‘Would have had 
thee conducted to my house;’ referring 
to the SeaAof moprot, The verb is causa- 
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TE. tjpets roid’ pupev, os pév col doxet, 435 
pGpol, yovedo. 0, of a edvoav, euppoves, 

Ol, motor; petvov. tis dé w éxpier Bporar ; 

TE, 48 hpépa gtoe ce kal Siapdepet. 

Ol, as wav dyav aivixrd Kkdoaph réyers. 

TE, otkovy od tabr dpictos ebpioxew egus ; 440 

Ol. toad? dveidil’, ois Ev edphoes péyar. 

TE. atrn ye pévto o 4 tvyn diddEcer, 

Ol, adX ef rédw rhvd eEérwo’, of por pede, 

TE. drew rolvuyvy Kal ov, wat, Komigé pe. 

Ol, Kopigéro 670° as mapay ob pe éumoddy 445 
dxrels, cubels 7 av odK dy ddrybvais méov, 

TE, cimav dre av otver jdOov, ov 7d adv 


deicas mpdcwmov' 


436. evppoves Pal. Trin. 
dyav CA. 
mapay od p’| mapav) (ra?) y L. 


Vat.c. yp. Tay E. 


tive as in Ant. 164, 5, mopmoiow.. 
ésreAa. The middle voice here ex- 
presses more of personal feeling and is 
in harmony with otxous Tovs épovs. 

436. ot o €puoav] The repetition of 
the same verb (puper, 1. 435) is another 
instance of accidental tautology. Cp. 
infr. 519. The double phrase (yor. of a” 
épu.) is intended to draw the attention 
of Oedipus to the mystery of his birth. 
The construction of the dative has to 
be supplied from épupev, ds .. doxet, 
sc. édoxovpey pivat. 

437. petvov.] (430, note.) Teiresias 
had turned to go. 8€ connects the 
question immediately with the speech 
of Teiresias. ékpvet, historical present. 

438. ‘This day shall give thee birth 
and bring thee to nought.’ 

441. ‘Reproach me with these things 
if you will, but you will find me great 
in them, 


cp. El. 794, UBpife, #.7.A.: Aj. 971, 
iBpiCérw: Aesch. Prom. 82, évrata 


viv bBp.Ce. 

442. ‘That glory of yours has been 
your ruin.’ vxy refers to peyav. ‘The 
glory of which you speak.’ The word 
is much more appropriate than réxvy 
(Bentley), which implies praise,—and i is 
rather applicable to the wayrixn of Tei- 


437. Totou’ onunvov Pal. 
440. ov om L, add. C?A. 


yp. cuye mg. C% 
mapav ov pw’ Vat. a. 


For the sarcastic imperative, 


+ n 
ov yap €o0 drov p drels. 


439. &yav] dyav(7’) L. 
441. dvelbiC] ovetBiCe Pal. 445. 

mapdy ody’ AL? Pal. ECT 
v 


éuroday] éumodiy L, 


resias than to the -yywpn of Oedipus. 
‘Gravius est rby7 ut plura complectens.’ 
Erfurdt. Cp. supr. 423, edmAoias tux. 
Teiresias assigns to Fortune what Oedi- 
pus (supr. 398) attributed to Wit. Cp. 
Thuc. 1. 144, yowpn wAciom 7) roxy Kal 
TéAuN petCovn 7} Suvdpe. 

443. Oedipus, although curious about 
his parentage, cares not to ask further 
about the threat of ruin, but falls back 
on his devotion to the state. 

445. @s.. 6xAets] ‘ Being present and 
in our way, you trouble us.’ ov is 
brought in to mark the antithesis. E. 
on L. § 41. «. p. 79. The reading of 
most MSS, ot y’, may be defended if 
ye belongs to the whole sentence, as- 
senting to l. 444. 

447 ff. <I will tell my message ere I 
go, not fearing thy frown, for thou hast 
no power to destroy me.’ The speech 
of Teiresias is now as clear as his 
former words were dark ; although his 
meaning is still an enigma to Oedi- 
pus. 

447. eldv dare’ dv otver’ AAPov] 
The position of eiméy here (having the 
first arsis of the line) is very emphatic., 
Cp. supr. 428, and see Essay on L. § 41. 
P- 77. 

448, mpdcwmov] Cp. Hor. Od. 3. 3. 
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177 


Aéyw O€ cow Tov dvdpa Todrov, dv mdédat 


(ntets dmedev kdvaxnptooor dédvov 


450 


tov Aateorv, obrés éoriv evOdde, 


Eévos Abym péroikos, eira 8 eyyevijs 


gavicetat OnBaios, ovd’ yoOjoerat 


TH Evudopa’ tupdrds yap é« dedopKéros 


‘ * As 5 rs la wy 
Kal mTwxXos avTi mrovaotov Eevyny emt 


455 


oKITTP@ MmpodeKvds yaiay eumopevoeTa, 


, X ‘ ~ ¢ a NN 
gavycetat oe TAaALCL TOLS AVUTOVU guvev 


adedpos avtos kal mathp, Ka& As epu 


yuvaikos vids Kai moois, Kal Tob marTpos 


Lee , ‘ F ‘ a) IN 
opfoaTropos TE Kat overs, Kat TQAUT lL@vV 


460 


eiaw doyifou: Kav AdBys erevopévor, 


ddoxev ef 76n pavTixh pndev dpoveiv, 


449. 8€ or] BE ru L, ~—-BE gor CPA. 


avrou L. aitov A. 
Trin. AaBocp’ M?, 


4, ‘Nec vultus instantis tyranni Mente 
quatit solida.’ 


ov ydp .. éAets] ‘Thou hast no power 


to ruin me.’ Cp. supr. 355. Essay on 
L. § 24. p. 41. Teiresias’ habitual 
respect for Oedipus struggles with his 
prophetic knowledge, even now that he 
has ‘help of anger.’ Saov and‘ mov are 
used as nearly equivalent to dmws, mis. 
Cp. Aj. 1100, 7ot ob orparnyeis TovdE ; 
1103, ov8’ 00’ Smov Gol, t.7.d. 

449. Totrov] Essay on L. § 22. p. 353 
and § 35. p. 59. 

450. ameAGv] Supr. 233 foll. 

452. Ady] ‘In appearance.’ Cp. El. 
63, 1217. 

éyyevijs .. OnBatos] ‘A native The- 
ban,’ i.e. not only of Theban extraction, 
but at once born in the country and be- 
longing to the race. Cp. Hdt. z. 47, 
where Aiyirrior éyyevées means the op- 
posite of 70 dvéxabey Alyirriot. 

453. 008 o0qoerat, «.7.A.] ‘Nor will 
he be gladdened by his: fortune.’ The 
use of the third person adds to the im- 
pressiveness of the prophecy. 

456. ‘Groping his way. okqwrpo 
mpodaxvis, lit. ‘Pointing before him 
with a staff.” For the order of words, 
see Essay on L. § 41. p. 77. 

457- atrés] The MS, reading agrees 


VOL. I. 


459. meas) mow. L. 


456. ep.) exer. M?*. 457. avrou| 
401. AdBps] AGBnop’ Vat.c. VV* 


better with atrod in the previous line 
than airés, which some editors have 
substituted. ‘He shall prove to be to 
his own children, with whom he lives, 
himself their brother as well as father.’ 
(airs Tois aitod maioly ddeApds.) For 
the slight pleonasm in guvev, cp. Aj. 267, 
Kowds év Kowotor AvTeioba fuvdv, The 
horror of the relationship is increased 
by his having lived with them in igno- 
tance of it for so long. 

459. ‘And of his mother and wife— 
her husband as well as son.’ The collo- 
cation of yuvaicds vids is intentionally 
suggestive. 

to} watpés} The article points to 
Laius, his father, of whom so much has 
been lately said. ‘ And of his murdered 
sire at once the incestuous rival and the 
murderer.’ 

460. dpoomopos] THY abTiy onelpwy 
yuvaixa, Schol. Cp. Eur. Or. 476, where 
Menelaus says to Tyndareus, yatpe, Zqvds 
bpudrexrpov xdpa. The same word is used 
passively in 260. The seven kal’s have 
a cumulative force. «ai with the im- 
perative = ‘ And now.’ 

461. For pe omitted see E. on L. 
§ 39- P- 73- Neen 

462. dpoveiv] ‘To have intelligence,’ 
as in 316. Cp. Il, 390-6. 
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orp. a. XO, tis bvTw & Ocomémrera Acddis ele étpa 


463-482. Division of lines in L. and A. 
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463 


ris dergio appyr’4 poviaor dpa 


abevaphsrepov- evorAoc-+ émevOpwoxer{ mupi] 64 8 dp’ érappeq dpriwc tov 


gorat-| dvd pércoo- a4 pavreia . . reprworara. 


463. ele wérpa] . . e(-)mérpa 


L. (? Senérpa). elae wérpa C?A. cide wérpa T, eidenérpa T°, eférpa Trin. pr. 


463-511. ‘ Where is the accursed one, 
whom Apollo has marked as the perpe- 
trator of the terrible deed? Nowshould 
he fly far away, with a step swifter than 
that of steeds, the daughters of the wind. 
For the son of Zeus, clothed in armour, 
leaps upon him with flashing fire, and the 
inevitable Fates are following him. He 
is roaming in forests and amongst desert 
caves, but he shall find no refuge. The 
forlorn man cannot pit away from him 
the oracles that come from the centre 
of the earth. 

‘T tremble to think of the answer 
which the seer has given; and I hover 
in uncertainty, seeing neither what is, 
nor what will be. I neither know nor 
have known any strife between the house 
of Labdacus and the son of Polybus, 
and without proof, I will not give up 
Oedipus on an uncertain surmise. There 
is no knowing whether the voice of the 
prophet is the voice of God. But one 
man may be wiser than another. And 
of mortals who so wise as Oedipus? 
We have proof of this and of his good- 


ness to our state. Therefore I will 
think no harm of him.’ 

The first strophe and antistrophe refer 
to the proclamation of Oedipus report- 
ing the answer of the oracle; the second 
to the words of Teiresias, which con- 
tained the only answer yet given to the 
question which the oracle left obscure. 

The differing metres of the first and 
second strophe and antistrophe contrast 
the eager resolution of the chorus to 
find the murderer, with the wavering 
excitement which the words of Teiresias 
have awakened, distracting them be- 
tween their loyalty to Oedipus and their 
reverence for the seer. The first strophe 
commences with a strain half grave, half 
light, which is stirred into a quicker 
motion in the glyconics (lines 466-8), 
where the flight of the fugitive is de- 
scribed: and grows faster and also 
weightier in the description of the tramp 
of his pursuers (lines 469 ff.). In the 
second strophe the alternation of the 
mind of the Chorus is indicated in the 
uneven Ionic rhythm. 


/ 


Ist strophe and antistr. vtuH—stuV HUH UH Una 


SSO NS ea 


_logaoedic or glyconic, So ep eG Se eS 


followed by rapid anapaestic UU 2 UU -UU-— = 
dimeters marking the climax Rom er ree ee uu 
of feeling. 4 ahs 
my AGG See 
4uUNUH= 
2nd str. and antistr. —|vut—| vut—-fuv--Juvcs 
Tonic a minore r 
with anacrusis and pauses. seein tok caren ce macaes i oes 
/ 
vut—|uvvt—-]uu--fuvuc 
yvut—|uv-- 
id 
= vuta-l[uu —|vv--|vu--fuv-- 
vut| vut-]{ue--|[ uu 
vust|vuut-|vut-|[uu--|uvn 


vut|[uv--| vu 


463. The S:0p0u74s of the Laurentian 
MS. has written ef7e over another word 
(e5e?) and Flor. I’. gives ef6e, above 


which a later hand has written ¢fe as 
av. yr. Both readings are noticed by 
the Scholiast. The construction with 
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, 
appyt appitev tedécavta gowviaior xepoty; 


dpa viv dedd\ddov 
intav obevaporepov 
5 guya mda vopday. 
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465 


wv ’ 
€voTAos yap ér avréy émevOpdoxer 


7 \ ~ £ ‘\ 4 
mupt Kal oreporrais 6 Atos yevéras, 


Sewval 8 ay mova 
Knpes avamdAdknrou, 


Le ~ a 
dvr.u.chappe yap Tob viddevtos dptiws davetoa 


470 
[38 b. 


473 


papa Mapvacod tov ddndrov dvdpa mavr’ ixvevew, 475 


ora yao tw aypla 
pore yap yplav 


> 
tray avd 7 dvtpa Kal 


a 


Fi £ ~ 
métpas tos Tadpos, 


HéAeos peréw rodl xnpevor, 


465. powiaor] powi(er)ar L. powiaror C°A. (with a from e). Cp. 809. 
deadiay inmav’ tayéwy, 


dehAdiwv] dedAdomddwy MSS. 


pavvy. Hesychius. 
dvapmAduntroa C&ATA. 
Tpaiog 6 Tavpos LL?, 
métpaio wor. R. 


mérpag dor. C8 
metpaios wor. M. 


the participle is at first sight rather in 
favour of Se (or ofSe). But cp. El. 
318, O. C. 1580, fvvTouwratws perv dv 
Tvxope A€as Oildimovy dAwAdra, and 
infr, 1214, ducdce.. rexvodvra. etre is 
much better suited to the context. The 
voice which the Pythia interpreted came 
from the rock. 

465. For dppyr’ apprrwv, see Essay 
on L. § 40, 4. p. 75- 

466. deAAdBav] Said to be = deAAaiwy. 
But may not some of the force of the 
patronymic be retained, = ‘ Swift daugh- 
ters of the storm’? See the fable in 
IL. 20. 223. 

467. c0evapwrepov is better taken as 
an adjective agreeing with 68a than as 
an adverb. Cp. II. 10. 358, Aauwnpa be 
youvar’ évwpa, E. on L. § 9. p. 13. 

470. wupt Kal orepotrats] To follow 
évoTrhos érrevOpwoxet. ‘The son of Zeus 
leaps armed upon him, with fiery bolts.’ 
The avenging power of Phoebus is re- 
ferred to his father Zeus (the muppdpos 
doreporntys, Phil. 1198), whose light- 
ning he hurls, and by whose prophetic 
power he is inspired. Cp. supr. 151. 

472. K4jpes] The meaning of this 
word varies between (t) lot or des- 


466. 
ZopoxaAys Oidirod Tu- 


n 
472. Kipes| xeipes L.  xfjpes C8A. — dvamAdenror LL? Pal. 
475. papa] pupa L. phua CA. 


478. mérpas] me- 
nétpag wor. A Vat. ac. V8V‘KC7. Trin. 


gl. xa0a Vat. c. Trin. 


tiny, (2) misfortune, (3) death. The 
Kijpes have not the independent autho- 
rity of the Motpa, but are rather the 
subordinate ministers who execute the 


Divine will. 

473. @Aapie . . papa] ‘The com- 
mand flashed forth’ Cp. 186, ma:dy 8% 
Adpre: Pind. Ol. 1. 23, Adwrer . . eros. 

475. wavr’ ixvetew] mdyza is neuter 
plural adverbial: ‘to track by all 
means,’ rather than masculine subject 
of ixvevew, ‘for every one to track.’ . 

478. The reading of the inferior MSS., 
although yielding an unlikely rhythm, is 
given in the text as most probably re- 
presenting the true meaning. dre has 
been read with some probability for ds. 
The reading of L., even if the adj. were 
here permissible (see E. on L. § 23, e. 
P- 39) is impossible on account of the 
strained use of metaphor. Prof. E. L. 
Lushington has suggested ioéravpos. 
Cp. Virgil’s description, Georg. 3. 203, 
of the solitary vanquished bull ; ll. 481, 


_2, suggest that he is also seeking refuge 


from the breese. 

479. xnpetwv] ‘Forlom,’ ‘ Cut off 
from fellowship ;’ alluding to the curse 
under which the murderer lay, 236, foll. 


N2 


180 


Ta peciugara yas anovordpifev 


a > ‘ 
pavreia: Ta dO del 


(@vTa TepimoTarat, | 


= % x Zz 
orp.B.deva pev odv, devd tapdooe sopds olwvobéras, 
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480 


483 


a J an 
obre SoxotvT ovr admopdoxovO 6 tu Aé~w 8 arrop, 485 


3 ) an ed 
aéropat © eAriow ott évOdd dpdv ott dricw, 


ti yap 7) AaBdaxidas 7 


[raviv mw 


ie ? ? 
5 7@ ModdBou veixos exert ore mépoibév mor eywy ovre 


éuabov, uv —— mpds drov 6) Bacdvo 


481. dfavreia L. poyreta CA. 


483-513. Division of verses in L. and A. 


Sava copdc obreq 6 Tr TéTopas-| ot’ évOad’4 ri yap moAvBov-| obre+ obre4 
mpic Bacdvy- parw dAaB8axibars adjrow- ddr Evverol dvipav wA€ov-{ pi- 
aio copia mapapeierer dar’ dp0dv-{ av én’ adres more} Baodvon dn’ 6- 


panrer kaxiay. 


480. Ta pesdpdada yas .. pavreta] 
‘The oracles from the central spot of 
earth.’ yds is part. gen. after the ad- 
jective of place. Cp. Strabo, 9. p. 419, 
Ths ‘EAAdSos év péow Tes éort THs oUp- 
naons .. Kal éxddeoay Ths yijs dupaadov. 

amovocdifev] ‘Putting away from 
him,’ i.e. ‘avoiding’ An inverted ex- 
pression, like droxpunrey yijv. 

481, del to be taken equally with 
favra and wepurotata. ‘And they will 
not die, but still live and move around 
him, The chorus look to the ends of the 
earth for the man whom they have just 
seen before the palace; for him, who, in- 
stead of avoiding the oracle, embraces 
and is seeking to obey it. 

483. ‘Fearfully does the wise augur 
trouble me.’ For the ellipse of the ob- 
ject we, see Essay on L. § 39. p. 73. 

pev otv marks the transition to a 
course of thought which is not final; to 
this dAA4, #.7.A. 497 ff. is afterwards op- 
posed. Seva is adverbial acc., and 
Soxotvta, dmopdcKovTa acc. masc. 
agreeing with we understood. ‘Neither 
entertaining the suggestion nor deny- 
ing.” For doxetv absolute, cp. El. 61, 
dox@ péy, alib., Aj. 942, ool wey doxeiv 
tair’ gor’ éuol 8 dyav ppoveiv: Tr. 590, 
I, @s 70 pey Soxetvy &veort, This inter- 
pretation is supported by the words, 
6, Tt Aéfw 8 drop®, which are added in 
explanation. Others take Sewd tapdc- 
oe, «.7.4,, to mean ‘suggests dire con- 
flicting thoughts, which neither affirm 
their object nor deny. 

486. tméropar 8 éAmlow] ‘And I 
hover in uncertain expectation.’ Cp. 


493. Enadov 7.) €uadourn. L, 


Zpadov 7. CA, Bao dvw T. 


Eur. Bacch. 332, viv yap wérer Te xa) 
ppovay oddey gpovets: infr. 771, 2, és 
TocouTov éAtidwy éuod BeBOTos. 

487. ‘Not seeing clearly’ either the. 
present or the future.” Cp. 6 ydp ofos 
pa, mpécow kal éricow, I]. 18. 250; Od. 
24,452. The Greeks imagined the fu- 
ture as ‘coming on’ behind the present 
and se hidden by it. 

4... 4) ‘What quarrel lay between 
them on either side.” The. disjunctive 
form of expression gives emphasis to 
each of the proper names. The same 
emphatic strain is continued with ovre 

. otte, Cp, Hdt. 7. 54, ob éxw drpe- 
néws Siaxpivat, ode ei. . ov7E el, TA, 

488. éxevro| Lit. ‘Was laid up,’ (cp. ° 
232, 4 xépis mpooxeicerar), but this 
meaning is almost lost, and the word 
has little more than the force of the 
substantive verb. 

492. The corresponding line of the 
antistrophe exceeds thisby ¥ U.— —, and 
the slight obscurity of the present pas- 
sage makes it more probable that one 
or two words have been lost here, than 
that ydp én’ ai7é has been interpolated 
in 1.507. The addition of tivds dvipav, | 
or some such words, would make the 
sense clearer, and in any case érov is 
masculine. ‘What quarrel lay between 
them I never learnt from any man at 
whose word I might go, ptoof in hand, 
against the popular fame of Oedipus.’ 
For the use of wpés with the active verb, 
cp. Tr. 935, dtovoa mpds Tod Onpds ép- 
fee rade. Bacavw elur=éréyéow du. 
For the instrumental dative = tv Bacavy, 
see Essay on L. § 14. I. p. 20. 
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3 > 
ext tay emidapov ddrw ei Oidiréda AaBdaxidais 495 
érrikoupos ddjhov Oavdrov, 


) 2 » ng 
dt. B.GAX 6 pev ody Leds br ’AmbdAXAwY ~vverol Kal Ta Bporay 


A 


Oe * 2 a ? 
eldbres’ dvdpav 8 bri pdvtis mréov yd déperas, 509 


ig BA 
kpiois ovK eoTiv adyOis' copia 8 adv codiav 


Twapapeipeey avip, 


[av karapainv. 


+ d > 7 a - 
8 GAN ovroT Eywy dv, mpiv Woe dpOdv eros, peppopévav 


ave * ~ 2? ee [a > ANO t 
gpavepa yap er avT@® mrepbeco HrAOE Kopa 


ToTé, Kal copds bhOn Pacdvw & advrods’ 7G dw éuas 


> p 
gpevos ovrrot dfdAnoe Kaxiav, 


KP. 


511 


dvdpes modtral, Sel’ ern memvopévos 


KatTnyopely pou tov TUpavvoy Oidirovy 


494. éiSapoy] ériSapoy L. (6 in erasure) A. 
70, Bpot&v) tév Bporois V. 
507. ydp’ én’) Two lines erased between these words in A. 


guvverol L.  fuveroi CA. 

506. émos] émoc. L. 
TE 

$10.@]8 LY. 6’ C?A¢ (in erasure). 

495. émt.. etpr is a case of tmesis. 
For the constr. cp. IL. 11. 367, Tots aa- 
Aous émeicopat. 

496. ‘Going to the aid of the Labda- 
cidae on account ofa mysterious death.’ 
Cp. Eur. El. 138, afudrwy énixoupos. 

498. 6 7 "Amé\Awv] Who is again 
regarded as the mpopyrns of Zevs. See 
1. 151, and note. 

500. awAéov f “yd éperat] ‘ Attains 
more than I’ Cp. Hdt. 8. 29, mpdode 
Te yap év roiot “EAAnat, .. wAéov aici 
KoTe jpéewy epepsucba’ viv Te mapa. TE 
BapBdpw tocobrov duvdpeba Bore, #.7.A.: 
El. 1095, 6, ravde pepouévay dprora. 

501. Kpiots ovK eat GAnOys] ‘ There 
is no sure way of determining.’ 

Cp. Pind. fr. Paean. 39, Th 8 
érmeae copiay eéupévar, ar’ ddtyov Toe 
evhp imep dvdpds ioxta; ov yap éo8’ 
bnws 7a-OeGv BovAevpar’ épevvdoa: BpoTéa 
ppevi. 

502. Tmapapeiiperev] ‘ Might pass,’ as 
in arace. Cp. Pind. Pyth. z. 50, eds, 
5 wat mrepéevr’ aierdv xtxe nal Oadac- 
caiov mapapelBerat deApiva. On the use 
of the active for the middle voice, see 
Essay on L. p. 98. ; 

503. mpiv (Sou."] The optative (in- 
stead of dv i8w) is occasioned by kata- 
dainy dv. . 

503. dpQdv eros] ‘A clear or certain 
utterance,’ i.e. one proved by the fact. 


éniSdpov AS. 499. fvverot] 
500. dvipiv L. dvipda A. 


HSvToALc MSS. 7@] TOL) L. 

Cp. 853, tév ye Aatov pdvoy paver b:- 
xaiws opOdy: Ant. 1178, & udyTt, Todos 
dis dp’ dpOdv Hvucas: Pind. Pyth. 6, 19. 

Hedopévwv] Gen. absolute. 

katadainy] Ar. Met. 3. 6. 11, ddive- 
Tov dpa karapdvat kal dropdva. 

510. Baodve} ‘In actual proof.’ Da- 
tive of circumstance. Cp. 494. The 
same word repeated in a different con- 
nexion. The words pavepa, dpOn, Ba- 
cave, are intended to contrast the clear 
evidence in Oedipus’ favour with the 
uncertainty of the suspicion against him. 

GduTods|=Hdbs 77 méAG. Cp, byi- 
Tods = tyros év méAe, Ant. 370. 

7] Epicé, ‘ Therefore.’ 

512 ff. Creon enters (right) from the 
city. In the first episode the action was 
strikingly rapid. It contained the two 


great movements of the proclamation 


of Oedipus and the prophecy of Teire- 
sias, with only sufficient pause be- 
tween them (ll. 276-96) to give effect 
to the latter. Now follows a period 
of suspense, for which the wavering 
tones of the last chorus have prepared 
the way. The scene is of unusual length, 
ll. 512-862, but is divided by the short 
lyric measures (commatica) in ll. 649 - 
668, 678-696. Cp. O. C. 833 ff, 876 ff. 
The entrance of Jocasta (1. 634) prepares 
new complications. 
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mdpe athntav, « yap &y rais Evppopais 
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a“ a 7 , > 2 ~ 6é 
tats viv voulfer mpos y euod memovlEevat 
x > iA 2 
Ayowrw el Epyoow ets BAEBnY Hépor, 
») fo - 4 
otro. Biov por Tod paKxpalwvos 700s, 


deporte tivde Bag. od yap eis dmdobv 


 gnpla por Tod Adyou TovTov Pépet, 


2 
GAN és péytotoy, ei Kakods pev ev oXet, 


Kakos O& mpds cod Kal pidov KexAyjoopat. 


XO,” 


adrN fade piv dH Todro Totvedos Tax dv 


épyf Bracbev paddov 7) yvdun ppevar. 


KP. 


meabels 6 


rod mpds & épdvOn tais éuais yvopais dre 


XO. nidéro piv rad’, ofa 8 od yvepn tin, 


KP. é& éupdrov & dpbdv te Kak dpOjs ppevos 


516. mpds y’ éuod} mpooyepod L. 
518. ue L. 519. és L. 
525. Tod mpos 8’) rot mpdad’ LA. 


abe. KV*. Trin. 
528. 8’ habent TA Trin. Suid. 


eis CA. 


tovnog 8 TL’. 
ve L, 


515. atAntov] ‘ Unable to endure it.’ 
The verb is formed after the analogy 
of dAaoréw, deATréw, etc. 

év tais Evpdopats tats viv] ‘In the 
present crisis.’ 

516. wpés y’ uot] The variety of 
reading has been caused by the ellipse 
of vt, for which cp. El. 1322, 3, ws én” 
&fd8y KrAdw | Tov évdo0ev xwpoivros, sc. 
zwvés. The emphatic épod is better here 
than pov. ‘That in this emergency he 
has suffered at my hands aught tending 
to his harm by word or deed.’ 

518. ‘I care not to prolong my life.’ 

Tod paxpatwvos.] The article as with 
words of number and quantity, é.g. 
O. C. 1211, Tod mAéovos pépovs. Cp. 
Aj. 473, 709 paxpod xpyCew Biov. For 
the use of the compound, see Essay on 
L. p. ror. 

519. amAodv, though opposed to pé- 
yorov, is not=opxpsy, but points to 
the manifold nature of the injury as 
expressed in 521, 2,‘ This word affects 
me with loss not only in one respect, 
but does me the most serious injury.’ 
For the unconscious tautology in the re- 
petition of hépe after bépov, pépovtt, cp. 


Tod mpos 8 VMV'p.m. Pal. 


526. never A. 
dé C'E. 


515 
520 
[39 a. 
525 
pedvtis Tods Néyous evdets A€yor; 
apdor’éuod C®A. Vat. ac. mpoor’éuod Vo. 
521. kakds}ofrommL. 523. dom. A. 


mpos Tov 5’ A Vat. 


527. oda 8 od] of5' ob A. 
de M Vat. ac. 


infr. 524-7, yweun, ywupass, ywopp. 
522. The leader of the chorus is 
allied to the royal house, infr. 1225. 
524. Biac@ev is not to be repeated 
with yv@py, which is dative of cause. 
‘The charge may have been made in the 
violence of anger, and not advisedly.’ 
525. Tod mpds|] ‘From whom pro- 
ceeded this?’ i.e. On whose authority 
was it said? The inversion in this 
passage has suggested the v. r. Tod7os 
found in T'L?, which is also supposed to 
correspond better with the answer of the 
chorus. But the change is unnecessary. 
The order of words is singular, but is 
suited to express the excitement of 
Creon. Cp. the position of 87, and Ar. 
Eq. 32, motoy Bpéras mpés; There is no 
real difficulty in reconciling the question 
to the answer. Creon asks, ‘From whom 
came the intimation?’ To which the 
chorus answers, ‘ The thing was said, 
but I cannot tell you on what ground 
or authority :’ yvwpun Ti referring to 
Tod mpés, «.7.A, For yvapn ppevav, cp. 
Ant. 1090, Tov votv .. Trav ppevaiv. 
528. ‘ Were his eyes and his mind clear, 
when this accusation was uttered against 
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katnyopetro TovmikAnua TobTd pov; 


XO, otk oi8+ & yap Spa’ of xparodvres ovxX Opa, 530 


adros 8 88° ibn Swpdrav tw mepa. 

Ol, obros, od mas Seip ArOes; FH rocdvd’ exes 
ToApNS mpbowrov wate Tas euds oTéyas 
ixov, goveds dv todd Tavdpds éudhavads 
Anois T evapyis THs éuhs tupavvidos ; 535 

pép eimé mpds Ocdv, Serdiavy 4} poplav 

iddv tw’ év enol tadr’ éBovdetow mocely ; 

 Tovpyov ws ov yvapicotmi cov réd_ 

d6\@ mpocéprov *i) otK ddrctoiunvy pabdr ; 
dp ovxt papov eore Todyxelpnud cov, B40 
dvev Te wAHOous Kal dirwv Tupavvida 


A 


Onpav, 3 


530. yap om, I. 
C? Vat. ac. V*. 
(as usual) L. 
539. xovx MSS, 
(in erasure) : Tobyxelpnua C’. 


532. 9] om. L. 


movety A. 


me by him?’ Most MSS. omitting 8’ 
in the first place, waver between 6p0av 
ve and dpéay 5é. But 8 before dpbav 
is not devoid of authority. 

529. Observe the continued use of 
the passive voice. E,. on L. §. 31. pp. 
53, 54- Creon still avoids the direct 
mention of Oedipus as his accuser; and 
the chorus use the same reserve. 

530. @ ydp..otx dpa] ‘I have no 
eye to see what rulers do.’ 

532 foll. ‘Insolent, what mean you 
by coming hither, you that have aimed 
at my life and sought to subvert my 
sovereignty ? Unsupported by friends, 
how could you expect to succeed or to 
elude my vigilance? Did you take me 
for a coward or a fool ?’ 

ovros, ov] This punctuation is more 
forcible than otvos ot, and has also 
better authority. The inversion of ras 
ot accords with the feeling of the 
speech. Essay on L. § 41. p. 78. See 
below, 1. 1121. 

532. Toodvd’ exes ToApyS mpdcw- 
tov] ‘Have you such a face of brass?’ 
i.e. rocabTns ToApns mpdownov, A case 
of hypallage. 

534. The ind. tsov is more forcible 
than the infinitive, as dwelling on the 


mwAHGE xphpacty 8 adrloKera ; 


531. ovrooad L Vat.b. VV!R. K Trin. pr.: odroa ov 
# add. C®A. (cp. 622.) 
iddy tiv’ éuol T. Cp. 543, 918. 
 ob« A. Spengel corr. 
Tovyxéeipapa T. 


537. moeiy] toeiy 
538. oo V. 


540. Tovyxelpnua] Tobvxeipnua LA. 
542. 5] 4? VMI. 


fact, and not merely marking its con- 
nexion with the preceding statement. 
The words éupavis, évapyns, in what 
follows, are very characteristic of the 
passionate self-confidence of Oedipus. 

537. €v pot, like & 5° dy épn, infr. 
749, is an apparent violation of the rule 
that the 2nd and 3rd syllables of a tri- 
syllabic foot must be in the same word. 
But év is a preposition which adheres 
to its case. 

538. os, «.7.A. depends, xara 7d on- 
pawvépevov, on KaTappovncas, or the 
like, implied in iy .. év éuoi. ‘ Hither 
supposing that I would not detect the 
stealthy approaches of this plot of yours, 
or that I would not resist it when ob- 
served.’ The MS. reading j—otdx may 
be compared with Il. 2. 289, # matdes 
veapol xfjpai Te yuvaikes, or # in this 
case may be explained as =‘ or;’ but the 
correction #—# od« seems far more pro- 
bable. The former alternative implies 
pwpiav, the latter SaAlav. For the 
synizesis, cp. infr. 555, 7) ov« émedes. 
yvwepicouwn follows the MSS. against 
the Atticists. 

541. wANPous Kat didwv] Cp. supr. 
470, mupl kat oreporais, 
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KP. oic0’ ds moincov; avi Trav eipnpévor 
io dvtdkovoov, Kata Kpiv aitos paar, 
Ol. réyev od Sdewés, pavOdvew & éyd Kaxds 545 
~ ~ ‘ rt > ct » 3 v 
cod duopev yap Kal Bapiv o etpnk épol. 
KP. rotr atrd viv pov mp&r dkovoov ws épa. 
Ol, rotr aird ph por ppde’, Sras odk ef Kaxéds, 
KP, ei row vopifes xrijpa tiv abdadiay 
eivai TL TOD vod ywpis, odK pds gpovels. 55O 
Ol. ef ro vopifes dvdpa ovyyevh Kaxes 
dpav odx whé~ew thy Sikny, odK ed dpovels. 
KP. gbpdnpl co trade edu’ eiphoba 7d Se 
wdOne srotov gs mabeiv Sidacké pe. 
By x 2 
Ol. éreibes, 7} od emebes, as yxpein pe emt 555 
Tov cepvopavtw dvédpa méprpacbai tive ; 
KP, kai viv &0 abrés eiys TH Bovrcbpari, 
Ol. aécov rw’ dn 840 6 Adios ypéovor 
KP. dédpaxe motov Epyov; ov yap évv0e, 


543. motncor]| ménoov L. 
544. kdra| xara L. = kara. C8, 
eyo Me. 548. abroy py T. 


Thy aveadiay) THv® aveddaay LL*, rvs’ avdadiay CATA. 


555. xpein| xp’ L. xpet’n C% 
avrds| ér’ a’toa LA. 6" atros mg. C**, 


543. etc® &s molnoov] ‘Do you 
know what I bid you do?’ An idio- 
matic confusion of ofc’ &s mojoes with 
motngov. See Essay on L. § 36. p. 66. 

545. ‘You are a clever talker; but 
I am slow to learn of you (alluding to 
pa0dv in the preceding line), for I have 
found you dangerous and hostile to me.’ 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 2. 358 A, ddd’ éyw Tis, 
ws €oure, Svopabys. 

547. Todt’ avré] ‘This very point,’ 
viz. whether I am hostile to you. 

549. Cp. Aesch. Prom. 1012, avéadia 
yap Tw ppovodyTe ph Karas | ait? nad? 
atti ovdevds petov oOéver, 

552. vbéew tiv Slenv] ‘To be made 
to answer forit.’ Oedipus has an uneasy 
feeling that Creon may think himself 
above the law. This Creon deprecates. 

553) 4. TO..wdOnpa is both governed 
by didacxe and to be resumed with 7a- 
6ctv. ‘Tell me your injury, what in- 


roinoay AV Vat. b. KM. 


nonowy C’. Kayrt ray T. 


wara C®. 546. Bapby] Bapiy A.  épot] yp. 
549. tro] nro LL, ef mg. efron COM. ef 71 AM*. 
551. et To] ef 71 AM. 

xed C8. xpan A. xp fl. 557. 


jury you say you have received.’ 
infr. 604. 

555. €meWes] Referring to Kpéovros 
einéy7os in 288, a slight touch, which has 
prepared the way for the present scene. 

556. TOv cepvopavtw dvSpa] ‘The 
solemn prophet.’ ceyvds has frequently 
the ironical sense of ‘pretentious.’ Cp. 
953,72 céuy iv Hee: Tov Oeod pavreb- 
para: Aj. 1107, 7a cépy’ nn: Aesch. 
Prom. 953, sepydaropds ye wal pppovy- 
patos TAEws. 

557. attds .. r@ BovAetparr] ‘And 
I still hold to the advice I gave.” Cp. 
Thue. 2. 61, xal eye pay 6 avrds eis xal 
ove éfiorapar: Phil. 521, 767° ovKéd’ ab- 
Tos Tois Adyos ToUTASs pavijs. 7H Bov- 
Aebpare is (1) dative of identity with 
aités rather than (2) of manner. Cp. 
Hat. 3. 119, el ovvémawvol eit TH met 0L7- 
Hévy. For the other-view (2), cp. Thuc. 
3. 38, eyed per odv 6 airds eis TH yopn. 


Cp. 
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Ol. dhavros epper Oavaciyo yepdpare: 560 
KP, paxpot madaol 7 dv perpnOciev ypévor. 

Ol. rér oby 6 pdvris obros fv ev Th réxvn; 

KP. copés y dpotws Kd€ toov Tipdpevos. 

Ol. euvijcar oby éuod 71 76 Tbr ev ypove: 

KP. ovkovy éuot y éoraros ovdapod médas. 565 
Ol, GN obk epevvay Tod Oavdvros eoxere ; 

KP. Taper Xoper, mos 8 ovx!;, KOvK eed tae 

Ol, w&s odv 760° obtos 6 copes ovk ida! rade ; 

KP. ovk oi8* é¢ ols yap pi ppovd oryav iro, 

Ol, rocévee y oicba Kal réyors dv & ppovar, [39 b. 
KP, moiov 768°; «i yap of8é y, odk apyjoopat, 571 
O!, dOotver’, ef ph col ~vvAdrOe, Tas ends 

_ 561. dv perpnOctev] dvaperpndciey A. 562. otros] om. A. 565. €o7a- 
tos] éor@toa L. éordroo A. 567. Kove] obx L. Kote C®A, 568. 760” 


ovros] obrog...L. 740’ ovrog CA. 
570. Toodvbe] roodvyde L. roadv5e C?, 


ous 
Aéyeis T. 571. of84 y'] oldac A. 

561. ‘It would be a long reckoning 
of distant times.’ 

562. év TH TéxvyQ] Practising his art.’ 
Cp. Plat. Prot. 317 C, woAAd ye érn 775 
eipl ev TH TEX. 

565. Either ‘on no occasion when 
I was standing near,’ ovSapo00 simply 
repeating the negative in od«oty, or, re- 
solving oddSapod into two words, (‘not,’ 
‘anywhere ’), ‘certainly not, when I was 
standing anywhere near.’ The former 
is preferable. See Essay on L. § 4I. 
p 77; and for the transference of the 
adverb of place to time, ibid. § 24. 
Pp. 41, supr. 1. 390. 

566. Tod Gavévros] Gen. of respect. 

567. tmapécyopev] The compound 
verb is used in the reply, partly for the 
sake of variety, but also with a slight 
alteration of sense. ‘But did you have 
no enquiry about the deed?’ ‘ Of course 
we held an enquiry.’ mapécxopuev has 
a more active meaning, and implies 
more effort (=‘dare operam’) than 
éoxete. The word is used here as in 
El. 1144, 5, (tpopfis) . . Thy éyd Ody’ 
audi col rovy yAunet Tapéoxov. 

568. 6 copés| Cp. 563. 

569. eh’ ots|=éml robros & The 
spectator would not feel, as the reader 
is apt to do, that the question of Oe- 


569. ppov®] ppovan L. Cp. 575, Sieardn. 


TOawde A. TO0dv5éEVML?. ral 


572. ddobven’) 66’ otvex’ LA, 


dipus calls attention to a real incon- 
sistency in the fable. Cp. supr. 103 ff. 

570. roodvée y'] The MS. reading 
Toco S€ y' (i.e. Td ody 5€ y’) looks 
like an early correction. On the other 
hand, the simple 7écov hardly occurs 
elsewhere in Sophocles (unless in Tr. 
53, Haye xp} ppdoa técov, where 7d 
ody is preferable). Butcp. Hdt. 4. 197, 
rooov 8 ert exw eineitv. The abrupt- 
ness caused by omitting 5é€ is rather 
expressive. rtoodvde refers to what is 
coming. ‘There is one thing which 
you know and can tell clearly.’ 

oioba. .Agyors .. Ppovav] He echoes 
Creon’s words, ov# of6a. . ph) ppova 
ovyay. 

571. 064 yj ‘If I do know it.’ ye 
points the reference to the preceding line. 

572. tds éuas] The article refers to 
Teiresias’ words, 362, povéa oe pnp, 
«.7.A, ‘He would not have spoken, 
as he did, of my being Laius’ mur- 
derer.’ Cp Eur. (?) Rhes. 438, od xop- 
meis TAS éuas duvoTibas. The poet may 
also have intended the expression to be 
ambiguous, and to mean in the ear of 
the spectator, ‘he would not have told 
of my murder of Laius.’ For the plural, 
cp. O. C. 962, bo71s pévous po Kat 
yapous Kal cuppopas, #.7.r, 


186 ZOPOKAEO YE 
ovk dv mor ele Aaiov diapOopas. 
> > BY la 
KP, ef pev déyer Tad’, adrds oicO™ eyo d€ cov 
pabeiy Sixad rat’ dep Kapod od voby. 575 
Ol, éxpdvOar* od yap 6H goveds arAOoOpat. 
~ ° i < - BA * 
KP. ri 897; adedpryy Thy euny yhwas exels ; 
Ol. dpvnois obk fveotw dv dvicropels. 
KP. dpyes 8° éxeivn rabrd yas tov vépov ; 
Ol. av # Oédovea mavT épod Kopiferat, 580 
KP. ovkovy icodpar opdv éye dvotv tpiros ; 
Ol. évratda yap dy Kal kaxds paiver pidos. 
KP. otk, «2 Sidoins y¥ as éyh cavtG Royov. 
oxéyyat St roiro mp&rov, ef tw’ dy doxels 
» a By 
dpxe éhécOar gdv poo peaANov 7 585 
Y 4 ? 
drpectoy dovt, ei td y at Eee xpdrn. 
éya piv obv ob adros iueipoy egy 
ripavvos elvat paddov 7 TUpavva par, 
aed ge ~ a a 
ovr dAdos baTis cToppovery emicTaTat, 
viv piv yap éx aod wdvr dvev goPou dépa, 590 
573. ene] elev L. ele A. 574. 5& gov] de cou L, 6€ cou C®A. 575+ 
trav] 7av@ MSS. — Brunck corr. 578. éréorly Trin. 579. dpxes . . vepwv | 


In mg. L. or C*% 581. ioodpau L. 582. paiver| gpaivyn LA. gaivy T. 584. 


Hi av boxqs T. 


575. Tav0’] Adv. accus. ‘Just as.’ 
Cp. 579, dpxes . . Tad7a, 

576. The compound verb answers the 
simple as in 567. ‘Do your best to 
learn” Cp. 129, éedévar: Hat. 7. 28, 
eféuaboy xal etpoy, «.7.A. The present 
tense has the inchoative meaning. 

577. yipas éxets] ‘You have in mar- 
riage.’ 

578. dpvyats ovK eveotw] ‘There is 
no possibility of denying.’ 

579. dpxes 8 éxelvy tatrd] ‘You 
share your power with her.’ Creon 
implies that Jocasta is queen in her 
own right. Cp. 630, note. 

Yijs toov vépwv] ‘Holding with her an 
equal portion in the land.’ The dative 
is resumed in thought. Cp. Thuc. 6. 16, 
4, 9 7a toa vépwy Ta dpoia avTagiovTH. 

582. ‘True, and that is just what 
marks you as a bad friend.’ Oedipus 
assents to Creon’s statement of his own 
position, and retorts that his nearness 
to the throne only aggravates the case 


585. bv pdBoror] dp p. LA. fir g. C7A. 


against him. 

583, foll. The argument of Creon re- 
sembles that with which Histiaeus 
ee the suspicion of Darius, Hat. 

5. 106, Ti 8 av émdiCh pevos Troéoupe 
Taira 5 red 58 evdeys eo; TO mépa py 
mdavTa boo. mEp oot, mévrav Be mpos aéo 
Bovrevpatoy énaxovey dgretpat. 

583. ‘Not so; if you would but reason 
with yourself, as I reason with you.’ 
gol is absorbed in cav7T@: i.e. aavT@ 
ds éyu oot. For the expression, cp. 
Hdt. 1. 209; 2. 162; 3. 253 4. 102; 
6. 138. 

586. dtpertov eBovt’] Hom, Od. 13. 
92, 5) Tore y dtpépas eve. 

587-9. For the position of the words 
ott’ abrds .. ott’ dddos, cp. Phil. 88, 9, 
epuv yap obBty éx réxvns mpacoey seach | 
ovr’ aités, v6’, &s pacwv, obxptoas eye. 

588. tupavva] For tupavvos adj. cp. 
Ant. 1169, Tupavvoy oxijya. 

590. hépw] ‘I obtain.’ Cp. O.C. 5, 
6, Tod puxpod 8 ere pelov péporra., 
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» 9 > 
ef 8 adrds fpxov, moAdAa Kdv dkov por, 


mas fr éuol tupavvls pdiwv eye 


x ~ 
apxns advmov Kal dvvacteias Edu; 


cd ~ a 
ovTM TocoiToy HmraTnpévos Kup 


dot dda xpicew } Ta odv Képdee Kadd, 


595 


a ~ al ~ cand 
viv maot xaipw, viv pe was aomdgerat, 


viv of céOev xpygovtes exkadrodol pe 


aN BY ~ 2A a 2 -fy » 
TO yap TUXELY QuTOLOL TTaV évtavd evl, 


mas ONT eyo Kel’ dv AdBous adels rade; 


, BS , ~ nan a 
ovK ay yevolTo vos Kakds Kad@s hpovar, 


591. Apxov] jpyeov L. — pycov C5, 
Xaipw(v) L. xaipw A. 
gloss eicBonPaav pecotvra E.) 
avroin T. 


may TL?, 


592. ‘How then can the possession 
of sovereignty be pleasanter to me than 
to have a power and authority that is 
free from annoyance ?’ 

594. ovarw] ‘Surely I am not so far 
gone in self-deceit.’ mw adds emphasis 
to the negative. See note on 105, ob 
yop civeiddv yé TH. 

595. TA ovv képder Kaha] “Glory with 
advantage.’ Creon’s present duvacreia 
had the reality of both. Sovereignty 
might bring him outward brilliancy, 
but not solid gain. 

596. maou xaipw] (1) ‘I am happy 
in the sight of all.’ Cp. Eur. Med. 
509, ToAAais paxapiay, The recognition 
of happiness is an element of happiness 
to the sensitive Greek (as to Croesus in 
the story of Herodotus) ; and the happy 
man is saluted by all (mas domaera:), 
just as the unfortunate is passed by 
without regard. Cp. Thuc. 6. 16, domep 
bvorvxobvres ov5e mpocayopevdpyeba, Or 
(2) ‘I take pleasure in all men’ (as 
having no enemy). Cp. Od. ig. 462, 3, 
TO pey .. xaipov voorjoayn. Other 
renderings are, ‘I am happy in my re- 
lations with all;’ ‘I am happy in all 
ways’ (dor neuter); and, ‘ All bid me 
rejoice.’ (Cp. xaipé por.) 

597. écxadotat pe is ‘ Invite me forth,’ 
or, ‘Take me aside, e.g. from the 
palace or the council for private con- 
ference, as an important person. Cp. 
O51, Ti pw ebemeppa detpo Tavbe Bupdrur ; 
Ant. 18: Eur. Bacch. 170, tis & m¥Aa- 
ot; Kadpov éxxdda ddpwv: Aj. 749, 50, 
é« yap Euvébpov nai tupavyinot KvKdov | 


Hex A. * 
597. éxxadador} with gloss mapxadodor A. (xadodor with 
598. adroia:] avtota LK. 
nay] day L Vat. abc. Pal. Trin. 


600 


jpxov ACK Vat.a. 596. xaipw] 
airoic CAVMM2V°E, 
anav7’ C1'AVMM?V! Vat. abc, E. 


KdAxas peraords ofos ’Atpeddy dixa, 
«7.4, Aristoph. Ach. 400-2: Hat. 8. 
79, é€exadéero. The conjecture of L. 
Dindorf, aixéAdovor, suggests a dis- 
agreeable association of mean flattery. 
The word aixdAAw occurs only once 
in tragedy, and then in reproach. Eur. 
Andr. 630, mpédotw aixadAdwy Kova. 

598. To ydp..éve] ‘ For their success 
all depends on this;’ viz. on paying 
court tome. The text is uncertain, but 
here, as in a few other passages (cp. 
supr. 221), Flor. ©. may have preserved 
an older reading. The absence of cae- 
sura is not a fatal objection to the read- 
ing airots dmay7’. Cp. infr. 856. And 
for the accus. cp. Eur. Or. 761, Tvxors 
ay .. dcov @éXas. But Flor. I. certainly 
gives a better line, and the correction 
Gnavr’ may be conjectural. 

599. Kelv’] xeivo, TO dpxew Ev PoBorat, 
THY Tupavviba, 

adels T45€] Cp. Macb. 1. 7, ‘I have 
won | Golden opinions from all sorts of 
people | That would be worn now in 
their newest gloss, | Not cast aside so 
soon.” Ib, 2. 1, ‘M. It shall make 
honour for you. B.So I lose none | In 
seeking to augment it,... . | I shall be 
counselled.’ But Creon’s notion of ‘ho- 
nour’ is more external than Banquo’s. 

600. ‘No mind that has a right sense 
of things can turn to evil.’ For the 
order of words, see Essay on L. § 41, 
p.77- Creon thus sums up his previous 
argument. ‘None can have wicked 
schemes whose judgment is not blind,’ 
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adn o'r’ epacrijs Thode THS yvduns pur 
ovr’ dv per dddov Spavros dv tralnv woré, 
kal rave’ edeyxov TodTo pev MvOdSs’ idv 
mevOov t& xpnobérr ei cagpds iyyeidd oo 
rodr GAN, édv pe TO TEepackirm AGBys 605 
Kowf Te Bovretoavta, ph pe andy Krdvns 
whoo, dumdj@ 6, TH 7 evs Kat off, AaPar. 
yvoun 8 ddfrw ph pe Xopis ait. 

od yap Sikalov ovre Tods Kakods parny 
Xpnorods vopife ovre Tods XpnaTovs KaKovs. 610 
pirov yap écOddv éxBareiv ioov Ey 

kal tov map adit Biorov, dv mAciorov Gurl, 
adn ev xpive yvdoe Téd’ dopadds, eel 
xpovos Sixaov dvdpa deixvvow pédvos, 

kaxov 8& Kav év uépa yvoins mg. 615 
XO, Kadrtgas drtgcEev evraBovpévm Trecely, 


602. per’ dAdov] peyddou L. yer’ dddov C*A. 
604. mevOov] reldov L. 


om, A. 
from ¢. ei Hyyeda co cap M. 

gloss rotro 8 by C7. ratr’ dAN E- 
avTa& C8A, 


Gor. tHaob_e THs ywopns] Sc. ris Tav 
épivTwy tupavvisos. 

602. tAainv] Sc. rotro, implied in 
tiode THs yvouns. It is unnecessary to 
supply an infinitive. 

603. €Aeyxov] ‘For proof.” Accusa- 
tive in apposition to the sentence. 
toro pev.. Todt’ dAdo are also in the 
same construction. 

Tiv008’ iav wev8ov] Cp. supr. 70, 71, 
and note. 

605. Todt’ dAdo] ‘This more, with 
passionate emphasis instead of rovro 5é. 
Cp. the Homeric @AAo 6€ Tor épéw. A 
different variation occurs in Ant. 165-8, 
TovTO pev .. TOUT’ avs, 

7 tepackéTe] ‘The diviner.” Creon, 
to soothe Oedipus, joins with him in 
speaking lightly of the seer. 

606. ‘Then take and slay me,—not 
by thy single voice, for thou shalt have 
mine as well.’ 

608. The meaning of xwpls, which is 
used absolutely, must be determined 
from the antithesis of the preceding 


603. ravd"| rév8? L. rovro] 
mevOov CSA, miGouT. xpnodévt’) n 
605. Tod7’ GAN’) TodT’ GAN’ L. with 
612. map’ ai7G] map’ avr L. rap’ 


616. weceiv] col receiv Trin’. 


lines. ‘ Without inquiry.’ The latter 
word is implied in éav pe 7@ repaokdry 
AaBNS, #.T.A. 

yvopq] The dative is causal, ‘By 
reason of an unproved suspicion.’ ‘ Be 
not led by a vague notion to accuse me 
of your own mere will.’ 

609. pazyy] ‘ Without cause.’ 

612. Tov tap’ ait@ Piorov] ‘ The life 
which is very near to him.’ Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 3. 413 C, rod nap’ abtois béyparos. 
The preposition assists the figure by 
which the life (compared to a friend) 
is represented as an object of affection 
distinct from the man ‘himself. For the 
ellipse of 7s, see Essay on L. § 39, P- 
72, 3, and cp. supr. 516. 

614, 5. Cp. Solon. Fr. 9, Acife: 82 
paviny piv épiv Batds xpdvos aorots: 
Chaeremon Fr. 21, ypévos dixovoy dv8pa 
pyvve woré: Pind. Ol. to. 54. 

616. ‘His words are good for one 
who would avoid falling.” Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 331 B, eis rodro dvipt vodv éxov7e 
TAodTOY xpyoipwraroy elvat. 
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dvaé" poveiv yap of raxeis ov« dopaneis. 


Ol. 


Xeph, Taxdy det Kade BovdrcKew médLW. 


> > San a 
ei & jovydfov mpoocpevd, Td robde pty 


a 
drav Taxvs Tis obmiBovrevov AdOpa 


[40 a. 
620 


mempaypey ~rra, Tapa 8 hpaprnpéva, 


KP, 
Ol. 


er 


drav mpodeiEns oidy 


[*KP.] ds ox tmei~wv obdt morebcwy reyes; .. 
U Bréro. 


> 


KP. ob yap gpovodyté o bd 
KP, adr é ioov def Kdpor, 


618. AdOpa] AdOpar L. dAdOpa A. 
623. OvncKey| Ovjoxev L, 


617. dpovetv is to be repeated with 
both adjectives. ‘Swift is not sure in 
thought.’ For the inf. cp. Pind. Ol. 
13. 48. 

618. ‘When my secret enemy is one 
who advances swiftly.’ taxvs tts is 
supplementary predicate after ywpy. 
Cp. Aj. 1266, pev, rot Oavdyros ds Taxed 
7s Bporois | xapis Siappet nal mpodova’ 
Gdiokerat: Phil. 519, pa) viv pev mus 
ebxepijs maps. And for the article with 
the subject in such a connection, cp. 
Ant. 951, & popidia rts Sbvacrs Seva. 

624, 5. The text of these lines is pro- 
bably defective. Two things seem clear ; 
(1) that line 625 is more appropriate 
to Creon than to Oedipus, ‘You speak 
as if you would not relent nor believe 
me.’ (MS. Fam. had «pe. before this 
line by p.m.) Cp. infr. 646, miorev- 
gov, Oidimous, Ta5e: 650, Ti gol OéAEs 
597° cixdOw; Aj. 371, © mpds Oeav trene 
xal podvnooy eb: and (2) that line 624 
is addressed by Oedipus to Creon, and 
conveys a threat: ‘When you have 
given an example of the crime of envy.’ 
Cp. Ant. 308, amply dy | (avres xpepaorot 
ravde SyradonO vBpw: ib. 325, 6, ébe- 
petO” dr | rd Seda Kepdn mnuovds épyd- 
Gera: Tr. 1110, 11, & éxbdax07 waow 
GyyeAdew 871 | xal (Gv Kaxovs ye Kat 
Oavay ériodunv: Ant. 1242, 3, SelEas ev 
dvOpdro.ot THY ABovatay, | dow péycorov 
avipi mpbcxerrat kaxdy (i.e. mpodei£as olév 
éore 76 ands Bovredev) : Pind. P. z. 42. 

By transposing 624, 5, as Haase sug- 


619. Se L. 
¢ 625. OI. MSS. (but KP. Farn. p.m.) ody ds V. 
tnei{av] in .. /fwv M. pr. daodetgov T. 


ti Ojra xpites; f me ys to Bade; 
hKiota’ OvioKew ov duyeiv ce Bovdropat 


éore 75 POoveiv. 


625 
Ol, 7d yotv épédr. 
Ol, adn egus Kakés, 


BC. 622. FL. FCA, 


626. 76 yoy] 70 yotw L. 76 yoov A. 


gested, 2 kind of meaning may be 
brought out. ‘My desire for you is 
death, net banishment.’ ‘You speak 
as if you would not relent.’ ‘I will 
relent when you are made an example 
of the sin of envy’ (and not before), 
‘(My envy is) that I see you to be un- 
wise. But the transitions are too 
violent. Again, 623, 4, may be read 
continuously, and the loss of a single 
line supposed after 625. ‘I would 
have you be (not banished but) slain, 
when you have first been made an ex- 
ample of the crime of envy (in the 
manner of your death).’ ‘You speak as 
if you. would not relent nor believe me.’ 
(‘And you speak like a rebel.) ‘Be- 
cause I see you blind.’ But the inser- 
tion (6d pécov) of od puyetv, and the 
abruptness of Stav mposettys, may be 
thought to prevent the two lines from 
coalescing into a harmonious sentence. 
In this case the most probable inference 
would be that one or more lines have 
been lost before 624 and after 625. 
The old explanations of the Scholiast, 
‘When you have shown the nature of 
the grudge I bear you,’ sc. ofds éori 6 
éuds mpds oe POdvos (cp. supr. 605 ff.), 
or of Hermann, ‘ When you have shown 
the nature of your grudge against me,’ 
or of the ancient gloss, ‘ When you have 
first explained :—oh ! what a thing envy 
is!’ are untenable, especially because 
they afford no natural explanation of 
1. 625. The broken lines (626 foll.) 
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Ol, dpxréov y Spas. 


Ol, 6 


Kajol Todcws pérertiv, oxi ool pdve, 


aed 
KP, 
KP. 
XO. 


ef 6& Evvins pndév; 
otro Kak@s y d&pxovTos. mods WOALS, 

630 
navoacl’, dvaxres’ Katpiay & bpiv dpa 
rive’ éx Sbpov otetxovcay loxéornv, wel iis 


+ a XN a“ -_ # x 
Td vov mapeatos vetkos €d Oécbar xpedr. 


1OKA2 TH. 


vi tiv dBovrdov, & Tadalr@pol, ordow 
yrdcons éemijpacd’, od’ éraicytverde, yiis 635 


otra voootens, tdia KwodvTes KaKd ; 


628. ¢vvins] fuviers LAT. 


dpxovreo L. apxovrog C*A. 
ris 8 M?. 631. xatpiav] x(e?c)piay L. 
mg, C% xa:ptay AE Vat.ac. M?V°V*R. Trin. 


633. wapeatdés] napeoroa L, 
Pal. © éwjpar’ CCAEM?. 


tia nuvobvres CSA. 


mark the climax of the altercation. Cp. 
O. C. 832, 885. 

628. ei Se Evvins pydév] ‘ But how if 
you are wholly in the dark?’ The 
strong expression, while suiting the 
passion of Creon, also suggests a truth 
of which he is ignorant. For ei cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 511, dAd’ ef Spaxdvrov 
Svoppdvay éxOloov. 

apkréov y’ Sues] ‘Yes, authority must 
be maintained even then.’ The verbal 
here belongs to the impersonal passive 
verb. For the verbal of the passive, cp. 
Fr. 27 N.: Dem. c. Dinarch. 176, od 
«aTamAnkréov éarly, & dvbpes *"AOnvator. 

629. ovrov.. dpyovros] No, I am not 
bound to obey (ob dpkréov épol) one 
who rules badly. dpxov7os is (1) gen. 
abs., or (2)=é£ dpxovros: cp. Ant. 63, 
apxépuecO éx kpaoodvey. But see E. on 
L. § 39. PP: 72, 3: 

& wodts médts] Oedipus appeals to 
the citizens to rebuke the disloyal utter- 
ance of Creon: cp.O.C. 833: or, perhaps, 
apostrophizes the state, whose safety is 
menaced by the indulgence of such a 
spirit. 

630. Kdpol médAews péreotw] ‘I too 
have a claim upon the state.’ Not only 
as a citizen (cp. Ant. 737, médus ydp 
ovr a0 Ars dvipds éc6" évds), but as the 


pnder] pndé ev L. 
630. péerect] péreote ToS LAT L?A Pal. 


mapectwo CA. 
émepar’ Trin. 


pdtv CPA. 629. apxovros] 


avpiay CTVK, roplay, yp. kauplay 

bpiv] quiyv MVKE Tune’. 
635. émnpacé’| érnpacd’ LMT? 
636. td:a xvodyres] iStay ixvouvred L. 


brother of the queen, whose right was 
prior to that of Oedipus himself. Cp. 
577, 581. Oedipus appeals to his loyal 
citizens against the insubordination of 
Creon, who replies that he also has a 
right in the state. As his temper rises, 
he no longer acknowledges that he owes 
his influence to Oedipus. The disad- 
vantage under which Oedipus labours, 
as the ‘stranger prince,’ is subtly main- 
tained throughout. The chorus inter- 
pose in their character of mediator, not 
to take part with either disputant, but 
to appease the strife. 

631. tpiv] Cp. O.C. 81, 9 BeBnxev 
hyly 6 €évos ; 

634, 5.‘ What mean you, miserable 
men, by raising this senseless alterca- 
tion?’ For the article, cp. Phil. 327, 
8, Tivos yap Bde Tov péyav xddov Kar’ 
abray éyxak@v édkndvbas; The conjec- 
ture ri rHv8 GBovdov, though plausible 
at first sight, has the effect of weaken- 
ing the natural emphasis on dBovAov. 

ordow yAdoors] ‘ War of words.’ 

ot8 éwarcxtverGe] ‘And are not 
ashamed.’ The force of ré is continued. 
For this punctuation, which on the 
whole seems preferable to émfpac6’; 
ov8'—cp. Aj. 1307, wOcis—, odd’ érai- 
oxtve. A€yov; For the other way of 
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o 2 
ovk ef at 7 olkous ot te, Kpéov, kata oréyas, 
kK} 
kal pi Td pndéy dryos els péy’ oicere ; 
a ’ 
KP. bpape, Sed po Oidirovs 6 ods mécrs 
Spdoat Sixacot, dvoiv dmoxpivas Kaxoiv, 640 
x lod + ~ - ay a 7 
H yas ar@oa martpidos, } Krelvar AaBdr, 
tA ~ > ~ 
Ol. gvudnue Spavta ydp viv, @ ydivat, KaKds 
Ws % Xx ad XN Fd ~ 
ciAngda tobpov cépa ody Téxvn KaKh. 
KP. wy vuv dvaipny, adrX dpaios, ef oé re 
Z > a a A 
dédpax’, ddofuny, dv emaitid pe Spar. 645 
10, & mpis Oedv rictevoov, Oidémous, réde, 
pddtoTa pey Tévd bpxoy aidecbels Oedr, 


Bg ? 4g 
éwerta Kae Tovade O of mdpeot cot. 


637. av 7’ otkous] ob 7” eaoixous L. 


Kpéov E. 638. otcere] ofcera L. 
In mg. L. or C?. 642. Spdv7a] Ta om. L. 
viv MSS. eoéti) doin L. ci cém CA. 


mapeoi co CA. 


dividing the sentence, ‘ And are ye not 
ashamed,’ cp. Phil. 929, of #marnKas’ 
ovS émacxvve pw épav; The former 
is more suitable to the reproachful tone 
of Jocasta here. 

637. ob +’) The omission of the noun 
vocative in addressing Oedipus gives a 
peremptory tone to Jocasta’s speech. 
For the prep. with the 2nd word, cp. 
supr. 93, 4+ 

638. To paSev ddyos}] ‘And do not 
raise into importance a trouble which 
is not worth speaking of ;’—because all 
private griefs are as nothing in the 
calamity of the state. The full expression 
would be 76 pdtv dv dayos. E. on L. 
§ 39. p. 72, ¢. oe 48. 

640. Sucarot, ‘ Thinks fit,’ or ‘intends.’ 
Cp. Hdt. 3. 36, radra 5€ ww movetyra 
ed:xalwoe Kpoioos... vovderjoat. 

Svoitv amoxplvas KaKotv) ‘ Having 
made selection between two evils.’ 
There are two objections to this line on 
the ground of metre; the o lengthened 
before xp (cp. Aesch. Prom. 24, droxpipet 
gdos), and the scansion of dvoiy as a 
monosyllable, the only parallel to which 
in Greek tragic verse is “Epiyvvwy, in 
Iph. Taur. 970, 1456. (See, however, 
Hes. Scut. 3, "HAextpuavos: cp. ib. 16.) 
The two metrical exceptions are sin- 
gular. But it is not likely that the 
verse iscorrupt. No interpolator would 
have introduced a word so rare in 


ov 7’ oixova C8A, 
otoere CSA. 


Kpéov] xpéwy LA. 
641. ys. . AaBdv] 
add. C3A. 644. ph vuv) pr 
648. mapeci cor] mapa’ ico L. 


later Greek as dmoxpivas in this sense. 
(Cp. Hat. 6. 130.) None of the at- 
tempted emendations are satisfactory. 
Critics have noticed what was hardly 
worth noticing, the discrepancy between 
1. 641. and 623, and it has been pro- 
posed to interpret Sevdé as implying 
that after making selection Oedipus had 
chosen death as the punishment. But 
such slight inconsistencies are neither 
undramatic nor unnatural. 

641. These words, though epexegetic 
of the participle, are in apposition with 
Spica. 

643. Todpov cSna] ‘My person.’ Cp. 
O.C. 355, & rode éxpjoOn ohparos. 
The language has some of the formality 
of an indictment. - 

644, 5. For the alternation of clauses, 
see Essay on L. § 41, p. 77. 

646. wiorevoov . . Ta5e] Cp. Eur. 
Hel. 710, Adyous 8° énotar miorevoov Ta5¢e. 

647. Tovd’.. Pedv] The word dpatos 
implied an appeal to the Gods. 

OeGv] Not objective gen.=‘The oath 
sworn by the Gods;’ but rather, ‘ This 
divine or sacred oath. The oath is 
regarded as a sacred presence and almost 
personified. Cp. O. C. 1767, x@ mav7’ 
diay Atos Spxos: Xen. Anab. 3. I, 22. 
Ant.607. Thuc. 5. 30, dev .. kwAvpa= 
Oefov nwAvpa. 

648. foll. Sophocles has here employed 
the chorus with great skill. Without any 
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orp.a.XO, mod Oedrroas ppovicas 7, dvaf, Nocopa, 


Ol. 
XO, 
Ol, 
XO. 


ola ody & xpy ges ; 
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649 


an? 
rl ao Oérers ORT eikdOa’ 
N oy \ 7 a > 9 ¢ , (3 
rov ovre mply vimiov viv 7 ev dpxo péyay Kataideoa, 


XO. oida. 


lon ae! | ee 
tov éevayh pidov prot ev atria 


Ol. ppdge 84, ri dys. 
656 


649-54. Division of lines in LA. m08-{ dvag4 ti] Tov viv xaraideca, 678-83. 


650. ppovncas OeAnoas LT. 
evayje L. yp. pidov évaryq C?*. 


pause in the action, which must be con- 
tinued until the colloquy between Jocasta 
and Oedipus has taken place, the short 
musical strains which allay the exasper- 
ation of Oedipus and assure him of 
his people’s loyalty, also relieve the 
mind of the spectator from the tension 
caused by the preceding dialogue, and 
prepare him to give undivided attention 
to the central scene—in which the first 
doubt is suggested to the mind of Oedi- 
pus, while the impious confidence of 


652. ove] ove LL? ottore AEC'C®, 


656. evayij] 


Jocasta is revealed. 

Lines from 649 to 659 correspond to 
678-688, and lines 660-668 correspond 
to 689-697. In this commation cretic 
and dochmiac measures are varied with 
iambic and trochaic rhythms, The 2nd 
strophe begins with a molossus. The 
frequent ‘antispastic’ or ‘syncopated’ 
movement has the effect of expressing 
the disturbed feelings of the chorus. 


The scansion is as follows :— 


/ te 
OTP. we Um Ue re 
vtuKoG-uUR 
UA 
VtunH ev HH Vv Hsu Rr er 
/ 
wove gH ye -eH yw 
£ / 
YVUUrYU= K- UU HU 
/ 
VEU U— VtH—UR 
/ — ‘ein’ 
Qe Se SS SS Sa 
¥ 
gS 
, / 
OT p> Boece Lg ennai 
, , 
-MVwy VY vu ww VD 
/ ‘ 
vt—ufUtH—UH 
t t 
SPS Se en 
ta 
: vVruUnrMg 
Vvst—-f4uU-— VK 


649. mod OeAqoas, .7.A.] ‘We pray 
thee bend thy will to our request, and 
calm thy mind, O king.’ The chorus 
are encouraged by Jocasta’s reference to 
them in 1. 648. 

$povijoas] = retuming to a proper 
sense of things. Cp. Aj. 371, dweue kat 
gppdvnoov ed. See above 1. 626, 

654. év Spxw péyav] ‘Great in the 
power of his oath.’ Cp. Phil. 18s, 6, é 
7 ddbvas 6u05 dupa 7’ oir pds. 


655. Otherwise ppafe 84 ti pis; But 


vite be 4 


ae Mite in 
Ly it \ fav wT) "\ 
\ 


ex w me N 


U 


cp. Phil. 559, ppdoov & dwep-y’ édegas. 
656. Cp. Stephanus. Thes. v. évayj. 
évayijs, like dpaios-(276) or dpcos (Ant. 
305) = év Spew peyas, i.e. the curse 
which he has invoked should protect him 
from rash accusation. Some: editors 
have preferred dvay7, which is a con- 
jecture supported by the mention of the 
word in Hesychius as = #a6apds, but 
As word is pointless and unmeaning 
ere. 
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adv adavel éyo taripov Bareiy, 


Ol, & vv érictw, trav’ drav (ntfs, épot 
(nt&v brdeOpov 7 duyhy éx riod yijs. 


orp.8.XO, od, Tov mévrav Ocdv Oedv mpdpov , 660 
“Arov? ered &Ocos apidros 6 Te mbparov [40 b 
ddroipav, ppdvnaw ei taévd exo. 

GG por dvepdpw ya “POivovca 665 


Se » a 
5 TpvxEL Yuxdv, *7Tdd ef KaKkois KaKd 
mpocdper Tols médat Ta mpds oHOv. 
£ > = 2 > ua San a 
Ol. 6 & ovy iro, Kel xph pe wavtedads Oaveiv, 669 


wo ®. 

657. Adyw] Adyor L. ASiyey Ch Ady V8. Adyw E.Trin.®,  Adyor L’E.Trin. pr. 
Badety] éxBadeciy most MSS. Badeiy Suid. 658. vuv] viv LA. ¢n7ns] 
xenceo T. xengns Trin, 659. puyny] puyeiv LMP. guyny CPA. 660-68. 
Division of lines in L. od Oedy mpopov ene] 8 ri] ppdvqow- dard Te os 
7a5| mpocapa—opaiv. In A. ov éwet4 6 11-4 GAA. The rest as in L. 

Gedy] (Gedy) L.Vat a.ME. ; a blank space with red dotin A. «av om, L?*K Gk 


blank space) Vat. abe. V°V! pr. Trin. 7. Bedy 7 M?*. 663. Between dpdros 
and 6 7 a blank see with red dot in A. (mnydrov corrected to méyatov E.) 


8 
664. ppdvnow) dpe ow L, 665. po L. po: C8 666. *7d8"] nat 748 MSS. 
Herm. corr. 669. 68]6e8L, 68 A. 


657. Antiphon. p. 136, éy® piv yap the intention of the person speaking, may 
gor pavepay Thy mpdvoray eis éue amodei- be regarded as first of Gods; i.e. the 
avupu, ov Be pe ev dave Adyw Cnteis dwo- author of light and illumination in all 
Aéoa. This parallelsupportsthe reading things. Cp. O.C. 868-70, 6 mévra 
Aéyw, and the hiatus may be obviated by Aeboowy “Hdtos Soin Biov, x.7.A. Or he 
reading Adyw o° drtpoy Barely (Herm.). _ is imagined as the vanguard of Heaven, 
Others read pydénor’ airia civ dpavelAd- standing before the rest as the cham- 
yov. But the hiatus at the end ofadoch- pion. Welcker compares Fr. 875, ’Hé- 
miac metre is not impossible. Join Bade’y Axos oixTeiperé we, | dv of Gopol A€youat 
dripov év aitiga. The reading éxBadciv yerunriy Oedy | Kai warépa navtTwv. But 
may have arisen from an attempt to ex- this is a philosophical conceit, which 
plain Badetv. ‘That you should never could not properly find place here. 
accuse and dishonour with an obscure 661. 6 Te mipatov] i.e. as the Scho- 
suspicion your friend, who has invoked _ liast explains, dm@Aeav Aris éoxdrn. 
a curse upon his head.’ Cp. 648, yvwpn Cp. supr. 344. For miparoy, cp. O. C. 
.. dbNAw, 1235, €mAcAOYXE TUUATOV. 

658, 9. Because Oedipus believes that 665. $O0lvovca here does not corre- 
Creon has conspired with Teiresias to spond with the line694 in the antistrophe. 


charge him with the murder of Laius. Dindorf has therefore proposed to read 
660. od tév] Cp. 1088, Ant. 758, El. pOwds for péivovea, But as a still 
1063, 1239, Eur. Ion 870. slighter alteration in the antistrophe, 


apopov| ‘Foremost of the hosts of mévoior for mévors, reconciles the two 
heaven.’ It is not easy to sayin what lines, ithas been adopted. For the com- 
sense the sun is spoken of as first orfore- bination of cretic and trochaic metre, 
most. He is invoked as the god who cp. 1. 651. «at in 666 is against metre. 
brings all things to light (Hymn, Hom. 667. mpoodipe] Sc. ya. ‘If she is to 
Dem. 62, deGv oxordy 75 kai dvdpav: add to her former evils these which come 
Il. 3. 277, "HéAcds 6’, ds wdv7’ épopgs nal from you.’ Cp. Eur. Med. 78, ¢ xaxdv 
navr émaxoves), and with reference to mpocotoopev véov makag. E.on L. p.52. 
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AY f 
7o yap o6v, ob 7d Todd’, éroikTeipw oTipa 


= ’ > 4 > 
édevdv: ovtos 8, WO dv n, orvynoerat, 


KP. orvyvds piv etkwv Sidos ef, Bapds 0’, érav 


£ 


Ovpod mepdons. ai 


~ ea 
avrais Sixaiws eiciy ddrAyiorar hépery, 
ot > 26 3 x or 
Ol. ovxovv p.édoeis Kadxros ef; 
aod pey TvXoy ayvaTos, 
> 
dvr.a.XO, yovar, ti pédrders Kopifer Sduwov tévd Eco; 


10, pabotcd y tris 4 Tbx7. 


670 
dé tovatrar pices 
675 
KP. ropetoopat, 
év 8¢ rotcd’ icos,” 
678 
680 


XO. Scxnois ayvas Adyov rAOe, Séwre 6 Kal 7d py vdiKor, 


2 me 98 ron 
10. dpdoiv dm adroiv; 


670. dnwoOfva. LA. dmooriva E. 
676. ovxouv p’ édoes] ote dup éaoe L. 
tows AE. 679. Sdpwv] Sépov LM. 
dyad C, Kal dyuo A. 


672. éXewév] ‘Which does move me.’ 
The adjective is so placed, with pathos, 
in order to increase the antithesis to 
what follows. Essay on L. § 23. p. 37. 

673. ‘You show yourself to be sullen 
in yielding.’ dy is dropped or absorbed 
in the participle. oruyvdés echoes orv- 
yioerat and has a neuter meaning= 
tristis, ‘morose.’ 

Bopds 8’, dtav Oupod wepdoys] ‘And 
intolerable when you exceed in wrath.’ 
Oupod is genitive of place, like codias 
in wéppw copias édavyeay (Plat. Crat. 
410K). E.onL. p 16, 3, d. Bapus ex- 
presses the ‘something dangerous’ in a 
passionate man. Cp. 546, Ant. 767, 
vots 8 éarl rydicotros adyhoas Bapis. 
The other explanation: ‘You are danger- 
ous even when you come to an end of 
your wrath’ (8rav éml mépas édOns ris 
épyis Schol.)—is objectionable on two 
grounds—(1) because presenting a mere 
repetition under the form of antithesis; 
(2) because 6vpuod mepay, in the sense of 
‘to pass out of anger,’ is too harsh for 
Sophocles. Also (3) because some Greek 
word is needed to give the sense of 
‘even.’ The use of wepéy in either case 
is metaphorical. For mepdy, ‘to go far,’ 
cp. O.C. 155, wepas yap, mepas. 

674, 5. ‘Nature justly ordains that 
such dispositions shall be most grievous 
to themselves, i.e, éavrais pddAcora 


XO. vaixt, 


‘ #. * x 
10, kat ris qv réOyos; 


672. édrewdy] édcevdy MSS, Porson corr. 
otk otv pw’ éaoea C2A, 677. tooo L. 
Sépav AMS, 681. dyvws] dyvw L. 


adyevat. 

676. obkovv] ‘ Will you not, then, — 
i.e. Since I am so disagreeable. 

677. dyvaros] ‘ Without discernment.’ 

éy rotoSe] ‘In their minds.’ Cp. Ant. 
459, év Oeoton thy Bien Bwoew: ib. 925, 
ei 745° éoriv év Oeois Kard. 

ioos] Either (1) ‘just’ (cp. Phil. 685, 
toos év y' ios dvnp), or (2) ‘as I was 
before,’ =iaos al mpd Tod, cp. supr. 53, 
tgos yevod. (2) is best. 

680. pabotod y’..rbxy] Sc. éoxomd 
avrév. ‘I will do so when I hear what 
has happened.’ Cp. Plat. Phaedr. 228 
D, deigas ye mptov, & piddrns, #.7.A. 

681. Séxnois .. Adywv] ‘A vague 
suspicion arose in talk” Adywvr, a de- 
scriptive genitive, ‘arising out of,’ ‘con- 
nected with.’ 

dyvas] = dvev -yruoews, 
knowledge.’ 

Sanre. 5€] xat implies ‘There was 
a vague suspicion, which, although un- 
just, nevertheless stings.’ Schol. «av 7d 
ouverdds éppwuévov 7%. For dante, cp. 
Od. 16. 92, xaraddmrer’ dxobovtos pidov 
irop: Pind. Nem. 8. 23. 

682. dpootv dm’ adroiv] Sc. #AGe; 

kal tls qv Adyos] ‘And what was in 
dispute ?” 

684. This line is divided like 655, to 
which it is antistrophic, 


‘Without 
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Lv y > a 
XO. aAis, epory, adus, yas mporovoupéevas, 685 
me 
pativerar &vO rn€ev, avrod péveww, 
&e A by Xx BI , ed 
Ol. spas iy’ ies, dyabds dv yrduny dvip, 
 Tobpov mapiels Kal karapBrJXWvev Kéap. 
dvr.B.XO, dvak, efrov piv oby drag pévor, 689 
io6t d& rapadpévipov, dmopov emt dpdvipa 
a >» ” 7 
mepdvOar ye dv, ef ce voodifopa, 
> ~ 
és 7 éudy yay ditay &y *rébvow 
5 ddvovoay Kar’ dpbdv ovpicas, 695 
tavov & edrroumos, ef dtvato,* = 
10, mpis Oedv didagov Kd, dvag, brov more 
Livi toojvde mpdyparos ornoas exes. 
~ e 
Ol. ép&: ct yap Tavs és mréov, yivat, céBo" 700 
685. mporovoupévas] mpovoovpéevw yp. mpovoovpévns M. mpotovovpévws I. mporo- 


voupevwy A, 689-696. Division of lines in L. and A. dvag—é mat-| wapappdvi- 
pov émt dv bo 74 év aévoc Kar’ dpOdv- edmopmos (A. nar’ 6p0dv—Btvaio yevod). 


689. dvag| dvag LA. corr. Tricl. 
L Vat. a°be. V4. 


el Sbvato] «i diva yevot L, 
otydp Tovse mAgoy T, 


686. avrod pevev] ‘That the dispute 
should remain where it is,’ an evasive 
answer. The v. rr. here are curious. 

687, 8. ‘Do you see what you have 
come to, honest man as you are, in 
trying to assuage and blunt my wrath?’ 
I.e. Do you see in what a dilemma 
your well meant intercession has placed 
you? You are pressed to rehearse the 
charge against me, which you durst 
not support, but which you would not 
allow me to repel. 

mapweis] ‘Endeavouring to slacken 
or divert.’ Cp. Eur. Cycl. 310, mdpes 
76 papyov os yva0ov. Cp. also the 
use of the passive voice in El. 545, 
maiiwy 300s mapetro, The chorus again 
eamestly disclaim the imputation of dis- 
loyalty. ‘My king, I have said it not 
once alone, but let me assure thee, that 
I were clearly insensate, void of wisdom, 
to cast off thee, who gavest good speed 
to my dear land, when distraught with 
miseries, and now, too, if thou canst, be 
our good guide.’ 

691. et . . voopifopar] ‘To desert 
thee,’ lit. ‘to put thee from me. The 
present indicative with «i, by repre- 
senting the supposed case as actual, 
adds emphasis, Cp. the use of the 


ppovipa CoA, 694. 
695. ovptcas] ovpnoas LA Vat. a. VV*. ovpacac Trin. 
yt 


ei Sdvaio yevod C®AT etc. 
699. éxeo orqoac Trin. 


690. émi] ém LA. én C8A%, ppdvipa] ppdvnua 
. b07'| ar’ yp. bore Vat. a. 


mévos MSS, 
696.8 LVL'TA. 7 CeA, 


yoo. o€Bw yuvai E, 


present for the future. And see Essay 
on L. § 28. p. 46. Herm. conjectured 
o evoopiCépay. 

695. dAvoucav=‘ At her wit’s end,’ 
has been plausibly but unnecessarily 
changed to cadevovoar. 

kat’ 6pQdv otpicas] ‘Didst speed on 
her right course.’ The image is rather 
that of a breeze, or of a favouring 
deity, than of a good pilot. For re 
followed by 8é, see Essay on L. p. 65. 
Others read 807’ in 694. 

696. eb &ivato] The reading is not 
certain; but, for the ellipse of the im- 
perative of eiyé or yiyvopae in supplica- 
tion, see E. on L. § 39. p. 72. Cp. 
O.C. 1480, tAaos, @ Saipwy, ithaos: El, 
1434, 740’ ds maduv. 

698. Kap’) i.e. ‘Let not me be igno- 
rant of what the elders know,’ 

étov..mpdypatos] ‘For what rea- 
son.’ For the separation of the words, 
giving emphasis to the interrogative, cp. 
Phil. 598, 9, tlvos 8 ’Arpetdac rovd’ 
yay otra xpdvy | roo@d' émearpépovTo 
mpdypatos xdpuy ; 

699. piv ..otqoas] Cp. Phil. 1263, 
tis av map’ dytpo.s OdpuBos tatarat Bojjs 5 

yoo. és wAeov] Lit. ‘To a greater 
amount,’ i.e. more. As he turned from 
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10, déy’, ef caps 7d vetkos eyKaday Epels, 


Ol, 
10, 
O/, 


govéa pe gnai Aalov xabecrdvat, 


a ~ > 7 2 ‘ 
pdvrw pev ovv KaKotpyov elaoméurpas, émet 


avdtos guvedds, 7) paboy dAdAov mdépa; 


795 


76 y els éauvtév wav éArevbepot ardpua, 


10, 


av vuv adels ceavtov av éyels TéepL 


2 nw? lA ‘ ZfP A x» 3 Y4 
€MoU WAKOVTOV Kat pad OUVEK E€OTL GOL 


Bpéresov 
gave o€ 


Xenopos 


Or ~ B4 Fi 
ovdeéy paytiKns Exov Téxvns. 
cor onpeta Tove oVYTOMA, 


[41 a. 
410 


> ” ) 
yap A0e Aaiw mor, ovK &po 


3 ~ A J ~ 
PoiBov y am avrot, Trav 8 brnperav dro, 


704. mapa] mapa. L. (? mapa). abros éfedas T. 
ceavrov C®A, 


oeautév] éavrov L Pal. 
Ee ae 
épod 7’ M. 


Creon to the chorus 1. 671, so now being 
angry with them he turns gladly to 
Jocasta. With equal impetuosity he 
breaks away from her, infr. 1078. 

7o1. Kpéovros} Answering orov .. 
mpayparos, and therefore in the same 
case, but with a slightly different force. 
“It is about Creon.’ Fora similar ‘ pen- 
dent? genitive, cp. Aj. 771, dias "Dsus 
Sale tepvoorh vw, #.7.A. 3 ib. 792. 

702. ‘Speak, ifin making the charge, 
you will tell plainly the cause of quarrel.’ 
76 veikos is governed kara civeow by 
éykahGv, which implies ppd(wv. Jo- 
casta expresses her impatience at being 
kept in uncertainty. 

704. attds Evvebas] ‘Was he him- 
self in the secret?’ Cp. supr. 330. 

705. ‘Neither’ (pév obv) : (he has fas- 
tened the charge on me) ‘by bringing 
in a rascally prophet.’ 

706. (1) ‘As to what affects himself he 
keeps his utterance wholly free ; i.e. He 
will not commit himself in a word. 
éevBepot, according to this interpreta- 
tion, not=‘ acquits,’ ‘excuses,’ but = 
‘keeps out of reach of blame,’ gw Ba- 
petas aitias éheOepov, Ant. 445; Aesch. 
Eum. 175, oor’ éhevOepodra. wav is 
adverbial as in Aj. 275, Aun mas éAn- 
rata. Or (2) 76 y’ eis Eaurév may be 
the direct accusative and wav orépa 
adverbial. ‘He uses all his power of 
Speech to free his own actions from 
blame.” Cp. El. 596, 7, 4) macay ins 
Paooay, ds Thy untépa | KaxooTomotper. 


707. av vuv] od viv LA. 
708. éuod] éw ov, L, = épwod er A. 


The former explanation is more in ac- 
cordance with usage. 

707. Ov héyes wépt] =zepl robTwv dy 
Aéyeis, ‘Relieving your mind on the 
subject of which you speak.’ The 
simple genitive would have been enough: 
cp. Hdt. 4.157, ob yap 89 opeas ania 
6 eds. rs arroukins. But epi is added 
pleonastically. 

708. The reading of M., éuod 7” dov- 
gov, deserves notice. For gov, see E, 
on L. p, 19. 

éoti .. éxov] ‘Nothing in the life 
of mortals has,anything to do with pro- 
phetic art” For this rare use of the 
active voice of éxw, cp. esp. Hdt. 3. 
128, ypadpevos moAAd, Kal rept ToAAGY 
éxovra mpnyparwy: Aesch. Eum. 445. 
6, ob8 xe pooos mpds yep) THYN (?). 
The middle voice has this meaning, e.g. 
in Il. 9. 102, o€0 & eerar Srre Kev apy. 
For the active in place of middle, see E. 
on L. pp. 51, 98. This interpretation 
alone suits the context; the other pos- 
sible explanation, ‘No mortal creature 
has any share in the proyhetic art’ 
(which has led to the conjecture Aaxév), 
might agree with the temper of the 
chorus (499, foll.), but not with that of 
Jocasta, who is rejecting all prophecies 
alike, though she makes the slight ad- 
mission in 711, 2, od« ép@ PoiBov 7 aa’ 
avrov. Cp., however, Hdt. 2. 83, Mav- 
Tih 58 adroior Oe diaxéerar’ avOpwrov 
Hey obdert mpookéerar  Téxvn, TaY BF 
Oetiv peTeferéporar, 
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£ > cal n 
. @s avTov ij£or poipa mpds taidds Oaveiv, 


er 2 23 ~ 
voTls yevort euod Te KaKelvou mdpa, 


$ ze.» J 
kal Tov pév, domep ¥  pdris, Eévoe more 


715 


\ > A ~ 
Anotal hovevous év tpitdais a&makcrois 


matdds 6& Brdotas ob Siécyov pépat 


Tpels, Kai viv apOpa keivos evéetéas sodoiv 


ppipev dddov xepaly eis dBatov dpos, 


Af? lal 
Kavtad& ’Amdddov ov7 exeivoy Avucev 


720 


A oe 
govéa yevécOat mratpos ore Adiov, 


70 dewdv ovpoBeiro, mpds madds Oaveir, 


Tolatra Phyat pavtixal didpicav, 


av évtpérov od pndév av yap av beds 


713. nor) AEor LL?. 
dumAato Vat. c. V*°. Trin, 
719. xepotv] xepoiy? L. 
mabeiy A°. mg. C’. mg. 


xepoty AC’. 


713. HEov] Cp. O. C. 1472, 3, Hee 
7a8 én’ avipl C€opatos Biov TeAcvTH: 
Aj. 186, jxo yap dv Oeia vécos: ib. 278, 
9, pi) ’« Oeod TAnyH Ts Hen. The ac- 
cusative is justified by the general mean- 
ing of the sentence and by the infinitive, 
of which it is partly the subject. The 
conjecture éfo1 is suggested by Phil. 
331, émel yap éxxe poip’ ’AxiAdréEa Oaveiv, 
but is less pointed here. 

715. €évor] i.e. Not only not his off- 
spring, but ofa different race, as coming 
not from Thebes but from the opposite 
direction (734). Cp. supr. 122 foll. 

716. év tpimAais apattrots] These 
words, which give Oedipus the first 
suspicion of the truth (see 750), are in- 
tended by Jocasta to show the fortuitous 
nature of the occurrence. 

717, 18. ‘ But as to the child that was 
born, three days had not intervened, 
when he tied its feet together and cast 
it by the hands of others upon a track- 
less mountain.’ It is uncertain whether 
Svéoxov is intransitive or active. In 
the latter case the word may be taken 
(1) in the sense of ‘divided the day of 
the child’s birth’ from his death, i.e. 
rov maida yryvépevov Kal dmobvnoKoyTa, 
(Hdt. 9. 51, S:éxav dm’ GAdAnrdav 7a 
féeOpa). Three days did not divide 
the birth of the child from—what fol- 
lowed. Cp. the Latin, ‘Nec longum 


— hee C5 Vat. ac. AME. 
717. 6 om. LT. 


714. yevoT’| yevorr? AY 
718. évCevéac. L. 
720. KavTev@’ L. 


716, 
? évCeugeo pr. ? 
722. Oaveiv] yp. 


724. évrpénov] t from m L. 


2 


tempus et...;” or, (2) ‘not three days 
continued the growth of the child.’ Cp. 
beyévero in Thuc. 5. 16. Otherwise 
(3) taking BAdoras as a pendent accu- 
sative. ‘But as for the growth of the 
child, three days had not fully passed.’ 
(2) is best. 

718. wat} Temporal =‘ when, 

719. eis dBarov dpos] An undivided 
tribrach occurs again in 826, marépa 
Kataxravely : 1496, Tov marépa maTHp: 
Aj. 459, “al media rade. Hence the 
metrical rhythm is defensible, while the 
natural rhythm of the words is rather 
injured by transposing to &Baroy éis dpos. 

720. qvucev] ‘Made good his pro- 
phecy.’ 

722. 76 Seavév] Accus. in apposition 
with Oaveiv, governed by jvucev., There 
is no reason for preferring wadetyv. The 
words of the prophecy are repeated. ~ 
Cp. O. C. 970, mpos maidwv Cavey. 

723. Toatta) ‘So futile have been 
the determinations of prophecy.’ 

724. @v..xpelav épevva | ‘Of what- 
soever things God searcheth out the use,’ 
i.e. dy xpelay éxwy (xpi (wv), épeuva adra. 
‘For what God needs to search out, 
he will easily bring to light without our 
help.” (Cp. Shak. Macb. 1. 3, ‘If chance 
will have me king, why, chance may 
crown me, Without my stir.’) Jocasta 
in renouncing prophecy unconsciously 
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e ’ x i. 2 aS a 
xpelav epevva |padiws adtos pavel. 
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725, 
Ol, ofdv pw dxotcavr dprios xe, yivat, 
Wuxijs mAdynpa kdvaxiynows \ amen 
10. _Toias Pepipvns To00’ broorpagels: réyers ; 
Ol.’ Loe dKodcat cod 760, ws 6 Adios 
~n.._ KaTarpayeln mpes rpumdais dpagirots, 730 
10, nidaro yap tabr ovdé TH AnEavT Exel 
Ol, Kat r0d’c8 6 xGpos obros ob 768° Hv méOos ; 
10. Poxls piv yi KAg cera, oxiaTh 8 6dds 
és traits Aedpav kdmd Aavdjias dyer, 
Ol. Kal ris xpévos Toiad’ éorly obfehndrvOds 5:\\'. 5 735 
10, oxeddv te mpicbev 7 od tid exov xOoves 
i apxiyv épatvou\ Toor exnptyOn more, mre 
Ol, & Zeb, rf pov Spacar BeBovrdevoa mép; 
10, ti & éori cou tobr’, Oldirovs, évOdpuov ; et 
Ol. pio pf épdra’ rov dé Adiov dicw 740 


tiv exe ppdge, tiva 8 axpiy iBns exov. 


726. dxovoav7’]and afromo L. 729. dxotoa got] dxovea cov L. 
730. Tpindais| drat LVMM’TL? Vat. ac. V°V"*. 
734. Kamo] «ami L?A Pal. 


par] poor M. 


C8, — dxodoat cov A Pal. 
tpimdaio AEV® pr. V'pr. Trin. 


(qu. 6?). 740. THVdE Aalov A. 
expresses the exact truth. Apollo is 
already working out his purpose, and 
vindicating the power of his prophet. 
Cp. 1. 747. 

726, 7. ‘ What distraction and pertur- 
bation of soul possesses me, my queen, 
on hearing the words you have just 
uttered!” 

728. ‘Of what nature is the anxiety 
which alters your tone and makes you say 
this?’ The genitive is causal. Cp. Aj. 
L116, 70d Be Gov Wdgov | ob« dv orpapeiny. 
The verb is used metaphorically to ex- 
press Oedipus’ sudden change of mood 
from 705, 6 supr. Others explain it to 
mean a change of gesture merely. 

731. ‘Such was the rumour, which 
has not yet died away. O. C. 517, 76 
ToL TOAY al pndapya Anyor. 

732. ovros refers to the words éyv 
TpiTTAais duagirots, supr. 761, which have 
brought the image of the place vividly 
before the mind of Oedipus. 

734. Le. ‘The two roads from Delphi 
and Daulia meet there.’ 


“Apaaty Baoidéa : 


dxovoai aod 


739. TOOT’) Tod .7 


741. elxe L. eoxe A. 

738. TotoS’] ‘Since these foes hap- 
pened.’ For the dative, cp. Hd t. 2. 
145, ‘Hpaxdédi boa aot elvar érea és 
ib. 13: Thue. 1. 13, 4, 
érn 68 padora kal tauTn ééqeovra Kat 
Bando gore péxpt TOU aiTod yxpévov: 
ib. 3. 29. 

736. I.e. The announcement was pub- 
licly made, just before your elevation to 
the sovereignty of this land. 

738. The absence of caesura gives 
this line the effect of an agonized, con- 
vulsive utterance. 

739. ‘ Why do you take this to heart?” 
ive. Why are you apprehensive that Zeus 
has some design against you? Cp. 
Hdt. 7. 37, iddv7e .. rovro TH Hépén émt- 
pedées eyévero: Thuc, 5. 16, és évdupiay 

. TpoBadrrAdpevos. 

740, I. TOv..€x@v] ‘But say, what 
was the appearance of Laius, and what 
ripe stage of blooming life was his ?’ 

otow] ‘ Appearance.” Cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 496, Ar. Vesp. 1071. 

tiva dkpivy Bas exov] For the 
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10. péyas, xvodgov dpre dAevKavdés képa,, 


Hoppis O& ris ons obK dmeotdre: Todd. 
olor tédas: 


O/. 


yo» 3 N x #4 
cOlK EMaUTOV Els apas 


Seas mpoBddX\ov dprios | ovK eldévan. 8 ony" ae 
10, was OTS 5 éxv@ Tor mpds o dmocKomoic, dvaé. +! 
Ol. devas dbvpa BY BXérrav 6 ls n. 
deléeis 5& p&ddov, Hv ev eetrns Eri. 
10, Kat phy éxvO pév, dv & epn pabodo’ épa. 
‘Ol, wérepov éxdpet Parts, ) TWoAdods exov 750 


dvépas Aoxiras, of dvip dpxnyerns 5 


2udey 


10. 


mévt jhoav of gbpravtes, ev 8 adtoiow Fv 
a > 5 ie 
Kipvé aajvn & Aye Adiov pia, -\.. 


742. pédkag APal.V°. yvodov L, 
743. aneotare:] drootate L. 
L. poBddAdov CA. 
dxvOpeyv L. deve piv A, 
Aoxeitag L. Aoxirag C®. 
abroio. 8 LE Pal. 8’ avroiow A. 
Adioy] Adi(v)ov L. pia] pévoy M. 


irregular construction,—éywy (sc. 7#v) 
corresponding to ¢xe,—cp. Hdt. 8. 
38, peovas 7) Kata dvOpuTev iow 
éxovras. The participle is added, as 
if pvow ti’ exe were tis Fv plow; 
78n is used not only of early manhood 
but of youthful vigour in more advanced 
age. Od. 16.174. For this idea cp. 
Aesch. S. c. T. 11, 12, wal tov enBov 
xpévw | Braornpoy adsalvovra owparos 
modvy. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 4. 8, 
‘Though grey 
Do something mingle with our young- 
er brown, yet ha’ we 
A brain that nourishes our nerves, 
and can 

Get goal for goal of youth.’ 
dxpnv ABns is a courteous expression, 
softening the abruptness of the inquiry. 

742. ‘The white locks were just be- 
ginning to grow.’ xvod£w is usually ap- 
plied to the first appearance of the beard 
in youth ; here, to the first sprinkling of 
grey, as a sign of advancing age. Cp. 
Hom. Od. 6. 226, where the sprinkling of 
salt on the hair of Ulysses from the sea 
spray is called xvovs,—ée Kepadts 3 éa- 
pynxev adds xvdov ar puyérouo. And for 
AeuxavOés, which is proleptic = dare 
AevxavOes evar, cp. Hdt. 8. 27, where 
AevaarOiCey is used of men who have 


AcuxavOés] AeveavOela T. 
dmeorare: C°A, 
748. é€etrys] éfeinao LI, 
ay 8] So Dresd. a. 
Aoyxitac I. Vat.c. 
avrois Vat.a, A. 


AcuxavOev A. 
745. TpoBadrav] mpo(a) Barra 


éeinna A, 749. dnvm pév] 

a8 dy cett, 751. Aoxiras] 
Aoyxfirac M. 752. 8 warotat | 
753- «hpé L. wnpu€ CoA. 


been whitened with chalk. 

744. The natural answer of Jocasta is 
at the same time an obscure intimation 
of the likeness of the father to the son. 

745. ‘That I have just been unwittingly 
making myself the object of a terrible 
curse ;’ i.e. oe ae mpoBadAey. Essay 
on L. § 42. p 

740. one is seized with a vague 
horror on hearing the words of Oedipus 
and seeing his gesture. 

747. ‘lam terribly afraid that the 
prophet may be the reverse of blind,’ 
Cp. 37h Tuprds Ta 7 @ta Tév TE vou 
TaT Opupar’ ef. 

749. av 8 is preferred on metrical 
grounds; but cp. 537, 768, 937. The 
accus. is governed both by pa8ovca and 
épa. 

paQotca] ‘When I understand what 
it is you ask.’ 

750. Bards] ‘With a scanty following.’ 
Cp. 179, dvdpOy0s, and note. Essay on 
L. § 23. p. 39. 

752. v 8 atrotow Fv Kipvt] This is 
one of the circumstances which Oedipus 
identifies, infr. 1. 802. 

753. ‘ There was one vehicle, in which 
Laius rode.’ The reading pévoy is 
plausible, but untrue. 
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Ol. aiat, rd bn Siagpavh. ris Hv more 
6 totcde é~as TOvS Adyous byiv, ybvat; 755 
10. otxeds ris, damep ikerT éxowbeis povos. 
Ol, 4 Kay ddpoice Tuyxdvet Tavoy Taper ; [41 b 
10, ob dir: ag. of yap Kebev Oe Kai kpdrn 
oé 7 iS éxovta Adiév 7 ddodéra, 
| ééuxérevoe TAS ems xeipds Oryav © -\ 760 
dypovs ope méurpar Kari mopviov vopds, : 
ds mAelotov ein Todd’ dmomtos doTews* 
kdrepy éyd vir d€.os yap *dbs ¥ avijp 
SodAos héperv fv Thode Kal peifw xdpwr. 
Ol, was dv poror O50 huiv ev rdxe médru; 7165 
10. mdpeori. &ddd mpds th Toor eplerans | i 
754. alat] aial L. afai C°A. 756. domep] donepL, Somep C?A. 
462. darews| dareos A. 763. agus yap tis y’] déto ydp by’ LL? Pal. fio aap by’ 
C’.  -ydp by A. yap 6 be y Vat. ac. AV°E. yap & 6B VPAM?. Trin. yap && 


Vat. b. Ke, yap ds K. pr. 68° M. 

754. T45° HSy Sradhavy] ‘It is quite 
clear now.’ Oedipus rushes at once to 
the extreme of fear, as he presently rises 
to the extreme of confidence again. In 
his excitement he is moved to and fro by 
the lightest breath. 

755. tpiv] Plural, because the rumour 
is the same of which the Theban elders 
had spoken, supr. 1. 292. 

750. oixets] Probably = oixérys, ‘a 
household slave ; but according to Eu- 
stathius 1423, 4,= 6 oixoyerts oikérns. 
The distinction would hold in the present 
case (1123), but is probably only a fancy 
of grammarians in order to account for 
the two forms. 

761. aypovs] Accusative of the place 
whither. émt is added for variety with 
the second word, but is not necessary 
to.the construction of dypots. See Essay 
on L. § 16. p. 22 

762. ro08’ dmomtos darews] ‘So as 
he might be furthest removed from sight 
of this city.’ For the genitive =‘ from,’ 
assisted by a in comp., see Essay on 
L. § 7p dtronros = ‘away from 
sight of Be —_ from seeing,’ rather 
than merely ‘away from.’ E. on L, § 23. 
p- 38. 

The urgency of the request (éétxérevoe, 
see E. on L. § 55. 1, p. 101), though 


765. nylv] juw L. hply CoA, 


seeming to Jocasta to arise simply from 
affection for Laius, is to be accounted 
for by the oixebs having recognized 
Oedipus as the murderer. This also 
helps to account for his expression of 
horror in 1146, ob« eis GA€Opov ; 

763. &s y’ avnp SotAos] ‘For a ser- 
vant.’ The interpretation of the Scholiast 
(oiov, 76 airnya obx tmepéBadrev SovAov) 
is equally consistent with of’ and és +’. 
The latter, however, is nearer to the MSS., 
and equally if not more suited to express 
the true meaning. Jocasta implies that 
his deserts towards her exceeded those of 
common service; thus unconsciously re- 
calling the peculiar trust she had once 
reposed in him. Cp. l. 1173, and see 
Arist, Poet. (1454: The readings 6 3 
avip, b5e 7 avip, also point to this: ie. 
(1) bor, (2) bor, (3) By’, (4) 88, (5) 
b5e 7. The way in which dfioo yap is 
written in L. (ago ydp), shows how 
easily the o might be lost. 

766. mépeori] ‘You can have your 
wish :’ cp. O. C. 726: not ‘He is already 
here,’ which would be inconsistent with 
the preceding lines and with ifera: fol- 
lowing. The interpretation ‘He is as 
good as here,’ i.e. he can be brought at 
once, is forced and unnecessary. The 
ambiguity is no objection to the reading. 
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Ol. déorx’ éuavrdv, 3d yivat, 
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H) TOAN dyav 


E. 2 ~ 
ecpnpev por Or & viv eloidety Oédrw, |}. 
d 
10. arn igerar pér dgia 8é mov padeiy 


kayo Td y ev col dvagpédpas éxovr, dvaé. 
‘Ol. Kod pi orepnOfs yes Tocodrov édriSov \ 


77° 


éuot BeBdros' TO yap dv Kal pelforr 1... 


, > 4 BY a 
A€~ar av 7 aot /dide t¥xns Toaod dv: 


éuot matip piv MéorvBos Fv KopivO.os, 


HAtTnp b& Mepérn Aapis. jydpnv 8 dvips.” 


1S 


2 lan £: ~ ~ 
doTay péyotos Toy exel, mpiv por TUX 


fe * ’ 
todd eréotn, Oavpdoa pev agia, 


omovdns ye pévtor THS éuns ovk agia, 


avip yap év Servos p wreprAnobels péOn~ 


0. 2 
Kadel map olvym mAacTos as einv Tarp. 480 


768. elpnudv’ L. 
772. peiCove] peiCovai L. peifon C°A. 
AM. 775. ay6pqv] Hysunv LA. 
pene CAMMPE, Trin, 


767, 8. ‘I fear that there are recent 
words of mine, too freely spoken, which 
make me wish to see him.’ This refers 
to the curse. Cp infr. Il. 819, 20. 
Others explain, ‘I fear I have already 
said too plainly why I wish to see him,’ 
—referring to supr. 703. But the form 
of expression 5é601n" éwaurév, #.7.A. agrees 
better with the former interpretation. 

770. Kayo] ‘I, too,’ as well as your- 
self. The mixture of vehemence and 
affection in the character of Jocasta 
appears here and in Il, 697, 861, 2. 

ta ¥Y év col Svahdpws exovr’] ‘Thy 
troubles.’ 7a év coi, like 7a éy wéAe, 
‘What is contained within the sphere 
of thy interests.’ 

771. ‘And you shall not be denied, 
when I am in such a depth. of suspense.’ 
The idea of motion, which is almost 
lost in BeB&ros, is revived in the con- 
struction with és. For the plural of 
éAnis expressing uncertain presage, cp. 
487, wéropo & éAniow. And for és 
trogovrov with the genitive, cp.O.C. 748, 
és Togodrov aixias receiv. Cp. infr. 914, 
ipod yap aipe Gupov Oidimous dyar. 

472, T@Yyap dv kal peifovr] ‘For whom 
have I more worthy to whom I should 
speak in such a crisis of my fortunes ?” 
«ai as elsewhere in questions: E. on L. 


769. téerar] Héerar L, 
773. A€éatp’] A€Eouy’ LIM? Pal. 


tera C?A. 771. ov] od I. 


Acap 
#0 T. 


779. wom. T, BéeOne L. 


780. nap’ oivw ME. 


§ 25.1, p.42. For petfovw=ripuwrépy, 
cp. Ant- 638, pel(wy pépecOar. This word 
has the chief emphasis. See E. on L. 
§ 41. p. 77. 

775. "yopnv] ‘I was accounted.” Cp. 
Ant. 34, 5, TO mpayy dyeav obx ws map’ 
ovdév, Trag. adesp. Fr. 368, év mpwrois o” 
dyw. For the passive, see E. on L. § 31. 
P. 54- 

777. éwéoty] ‘Encountered me.’ 

778. onovdijs.. THs éy‘js] ‘The ear- 
nest heed I gave to it.’ 

779. év Selvois] ‘At a banquet.’ This 
seems to be the force of the plural here. 
Cp. Tr. 268, Eur. Or. 1008, 7a 7’ émw- 
vupa deinva OvécTov. 

780. kaXet] ‘ Calls out to me,’ ‘ Assails 
me with the reproach.’ A singular but 
not unnatural use of xaAéw. Cp. dmoxa- 
Aeiv, and Tr. 267, davet 5¢ SodA0s dvdpds 
dis éXeuBépov | patorro: O.C.1385, (rdode 
«. Gpas) &s got xadodpa. 

aap oivw] ‘As we were drinking.’ 
The phrase has suggested the conj. 
mapowa@v, which is ingenious but un- 
necessary. This circumstance helps to 
account for the slight importance which 
Oedipus now attaches to the doubt which 
at first tormented him. 

amdaards ws elnv tatpi] ‘That I was 
only in pretence my father’s son. For 
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Kayo Bapuvdels tiv pev odoav tuépav 


ports Karécyov, Odrépa & iby médas 


ood 


pentpos marpos T ijreyxovr of 6& dvopépas 


tobverdos yor TH peOévte Tov Aéyor, 


ay rey 
kayo Ta pev xelvow éreprouny, duos 0 — 


785 


exvigé po del To0O> wpeipre yap mond, 


AdOpa Se pyntpds Kal marpds mopevopar 


Mv0dde, kai 6 PoiBos av pév ikbunv 


dripov e€émepev, dda 8 Oda W~ 


- 
kal deva xai dtornva mpotpdvyn €yov, o> +> 


792 


as pntpl piv xpeln pe px OAvar, yévos & 
« .dtAntov advOpdémoiot SnrAdooip dpav, 


goveds & écoiuny tod putedcavtos matpés. 


Kayo maxotoas Taira thy KopivOiav 


782. Odrépa] & Hrépu LY. 
pedvoyre E, 


AV?. 


794. ‘naxovcas] ‘rexovoeo L, 


the dative marpi, see E. on L. § 13. 
p. 19, 8. 

781. BapuvOeis] ‘Deeply offended,’ 
‘Heavy and displeased. p. Aj. 41, 
xddw BapurOels Tav AXiAAEiwy OTrrOW, 

ovcav] Equivalent to rapotoav. E.on 
L. p. 101, 4. Cp. El. 1498, ra. 7° dvTa 
nal péddovTa TleAombav xaxd: Ant. 
1109, of 7 dvres of T dwédyTes. 

782. katéoxov] ‘ Restrained my anger.’ 
The object (@uudv) may be gathered 
from BapuvOeis. E. on L. § 39. 4, p. 73- 

783. Hdeyxov] ‘Questioned them, 

ot 8¢ .. Adyov] ‘ They took the reproach 
with exasperation against him who had 
thrown out the charge.’ The dative as 
after xadenaivw. See Essay on L. p. 64, 
B. 6, a. @yew as in évripws dyev, and 
the like. Plat. Rep. 7. 528 C, dats 
bAn_ .. &vtinws dyovoa aita: Ib. 538 E, 
& parora Hye & Timi: Hdt.9. 7, wept 
mheloTou 8 Hyov Ta TOU OEod Topabvey, 

785. Ta pev kelvow érepmouqv] ‘So 
far as they were concerned, I was satis- 
fied. érepaduny, sc. abroiv (dat.). Cp. 
Il. 21. 45, érépmero ofot didaow. Od. 
13. 61; 19. 462. 

786. theipme ydp woAU] ‘For the 


yp. Garépa C%. mg. 
789. & d0da] 6 d0riw L. 
791. xpeln) xpet je LA. xpef 4 C. Trin. 
793. Tod] (rod) ToD L. rod CA. gurevaaytos] povevoaytoa M pr. Trin. pr. 
*raxovoad Ci, 


Oarépa A. 784. peeve] 
& d0\a A. 790. mpovparny M’. 
xp FL. xpe FA. 792. Sprwoarpy’ 


rumour spread widely ;’ roAv predicative 
as in O. C. 305, moAd.. diner mavras. 
This interpretation, introducing a new 
circumstance, is better than ‘For it 
rankled deeply,’ which adds little to 
éxvice. 

788. dv.. tkopyv] dy genitive, partly 
by attraction to the antecedent, governed 
by drwpov, (cp. O.C. 49, 50 wy aripa- 
ons | Tov daAnrnv, wv ce mpootpénw 
paca’), partly with ixéuny = dy évexa, 

790. mpotpavy A€ywv] ‘He came forth 
with ;’ mpodpavn expresses the suddenness 
of the revelation. The gloss mpoéde£e, 
in Par. E., probably indicates the ex- 
istence of mpovpyver as a various reading. 

791. The synaphea marks the increas- 
ing interest of what is said. Cp. supr. 
29. 

792. 6pav is in a double construction, 
epexegetic of dtAnrov ‘and of SyAao- 
out; but is more immediately joined 
with d7Awcotju, =‘ That I should mani- 
fest before the eyes of men.’ 

794, 5. The emphasis rests on do- 
tpots. See Essay on L. § 41. p. 77. 
‘Surveying the region of Corinth by the 
help-of the stars,’ i.e. resolved never to 
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epevyov, eva pepmor dxpolyny Kaxdv 
Xpnopev dveldn Tav éudv TedovpeEva, © 


fA S € ~ cA é A A 5 
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ad Tov tUpavvoyv TotTov ddAvcbat réEyeLS, 


kat gol, yUvat, Tadnbés e€ep@. TpimAAs 


> 


800 


wl 
Sa ~ 7 ae 
ér f KededOov THod ddoimopav Tédas, vr. 


2 lot ~ ~ 
evTavdd por Kapvé te Kaml ToAdLKhs 
avip dmynvns euBeBds, ofov od gifs, 


795. 70 Aouméy] ToAoTOv LA, 
CA. 800. Kai gor . 
a ay. Vt: kat ody’. Trin. pr.: 
see it more, though, like an exile, cast- 
ing looks in the direction where it lay. 
Cp. Phil. 454, 5, 77Ad0ev 76 7° “IAcov Kat 
Tovs Arpeidas eicopwy pudAagopa. Aesch. 
Suppl. 393-5, Umaorpoy bé Toe | wijxap 
Gpiouat yauov Svappovos | puya.  ék- 
pPetpovpevos = ‘measuring the situation 
of’ (relatively to myself), é meaning 
‘from a distance.’ Cp. éfopaév. This is 
better than the conjectural reading rex- 
papovpevos, in which the future tense is 
questionable, and rexpaipecOac Adve is 
not a natural expression, while, if the 
word were used absolutely, the pause 
before x@éva would be extremely harsh. 
The conjecture was founded on the words 
of Suidas, dorpos TexpaipecOa emt Trav 
parpay xal épnpov 65dy mopevopevwv kat 
doTpos onpawopevar Tas Oéces THY Ta- 
Tpidwy, who however does not use the 
expression dotpos TexpaipecOar xOdva. 
Cp. Shak. Rich. II. 1. 3, ‘Save back to 
England, all the world’s my way.’ 

796, 7. ‘Where I might never know 
the dishonour of seeing fulfilled the evil 
oracles that were predicted against me ;’ 
ic. 7a éuol xax@s ypnobévra TeAovpeva, 
OvetSos époi. . 

798-801. rovobe .. tio5e] The cross- 
road is vividly present to his imagina- 
tion; hence the pronoun 6ée is used. 
The place described in general terms, 
supr. I. 716, was more closely identified 
in Il. 733, 4. The poetical plural is 
applicable to a spot which was the 
meeting point of several districts. 

799. TOV TUpawvov TodTOv] This king, 
of whom so much has been said to-day. 
Oedipus still speaks of Laius as of a 
perfect stranger. 


798. TeAobpeva] TeAovpevwr L. 
. ToiTARs| om. L. 
é£ep@, TpimAfjo A. (and all known MSS. except L.) 

mepicon gl. mg. Bodl.) 


TeAoupeva. 

add.in mg. C’. at oor yivar ran Ges 

(@ om. M.R. pr.: «at 
802. wnpvé] «npvé L. 


800. This line is omitted in the chief 
MS. and only added there in the margin 
by a hand of the 14th century (C’.), to 
which several important corrections are 
also due. The words add a touch of 
nature. Cp. Virg. Aen. 4. 20, ‘Anna, 
fatebor enim... As Oedipus ap- 
proaches the critical moment in his 
story, his tone becomes more confiden- 
tial, and he introduces the part of the 
narrative that tells against himself with 
a form of asseveration. Cp. supr. 412, 
449. At this point, too, the mention 
of the exact spot, where the three roads 
met (Tperdjjs, #.7.A.), is extremely na- 
tural, after the general description in 
798, 9. Ocdipus dwells expressly on 
each of the circumstances which he 
identifies, and it is not likely that he 
would omit that which first awakened 
his suspicion. Lastly, the omission of 
the line produces an asyndeton, which 
may be paralleled perhaps from Homer, 
but hardly from Attic Greek. To say 
that the verse was invented to fill up a 
lacuna is an improbable assumption. 
The hand (C*.), which has supplied 
several lines omitted by the first hand of 
L., must have overlooked this omission. 

801. ‘When I was near this triple 
way as I proceeded on my journey.’ 

802. «fpvé] The herald, who is at 
once recognized by his staff, goes before 
the rest, to show the peaceful inten- 
tions of the party and their sacred 
mission (ewpia). 

moducys] Drawn by colts, i.e. nota 
chariot, but some rougher vehicle for 
travelling in a hill-country. 

803. oiov ad ors] ‘Like your de- 
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[42 a 


> 
6 mpéoBus @s 6pa, 


dou TapacrelxovTa Tnphoas pécov 


kdpa Ourdots Kévtpoict pov Kadixero. 


x 4 
od phy tony y ericev, GAA cvvTipos > 


810 


a. i bs 
okhmtpe tumels ex THade xetpos Umrios %; 


péons amqvns edOds exxudiyderat, 


kreivo O¢ Tovs EvprTavTas. 


2 xX a Pa 
ei 0€ TO E&vO 


ft ra og F 
Tobr@ mpoojke Aaiw te cvyyevés, 


(re) 
804. 7) 6 L. 
tpeot EL 


806. tpoxndrdtnv] o from a L. 
812. éxnvaivderar] éxxvdy(e)derar L. 


809. Kevrpoiot| Kév- 
814. Aaiw 7. omitted and 


then added in a blank space by Ist hand in A. 


scription’ (cp. 742, 3). Oedipus dwells 
on this with special emphasis, which 
is assisted by the pause in the line. 

804. 5 0 Hyepav .. 806. Tov Tpoyy- 
Aaryv] The driver is first called jyenwr, 
because he is leading the horses along 
the hilly road. After striking him, 
Oedipus passes on by the chariot, and 
only then comes within the reach of 
Laius’ goad. It is not clear from the 
description whether the herald and the 
driver are the same or different. As 
there were five in all, and amongst 
these were probably the customary dvo 
dupiroro (one of whom was the oixevs), 
it seems natural to suppose that they 
were different. And it is improbable 
that Oedipus would strike, on a slight 
provocation, the Ards a@yyeAov 75e Kal 
avdpav, 

806. tov éxtpémovra] The repetition 
of the article shows Oedipus’ desire to 
make every point in the narrative clear. 
Cp. Tovs tcxovras, Hdt. 3.77 

807. as bpa] Sc. TodTo movovvTa. 
‘When he sees my act.’ pe is partly 
governed by épq, but chiefly by the gene- 
ral action of the sentence. ‘From the 
vehicle he watched for me, as I walked 
by, and came down full upon my head 
with the forked goad. 

808. dxou] = = é dxou, governed partly 
by typjoas, but chiefly by kaQtero. 
See E. on L. § 36. p. 66, and cp. Pind. 
Pyth. 9. 10, 11, Beodpdrav bxewy éepa- 
nTopeva xepi Kouga. For péoov, used 


merely to add emphasis, cp. El. 745, 
dféovos pecas xvéas. ‘Full on the box 
of the wheel.’ And just below, 812, péons 
dmnyns evOds éxxvdivderat. ‘Straightway _ 
he was rolled right out of the chariot.’ 
Also Od. 5. 316, pécor 5€ of tardy éagev. 

810, ob piv tony y’ éroev] tony, sc. 
tiow. ‘He paid no equal penalty.’ Le. 
He got more than he had given, 

cuvrépos] ‘ All at once.’ 

811. é« tTHo5_e xeapds] The simplicity 
of the language adds greatly to the 
effect. The son shows his mother the 
very hand with which he slew his father. 
There is an unconsciousness in the ex- 
pression which calls forth at once horror 
and pity. For Oedipus, though be- 
ginning to be doubtfully aware that he 
has slain Laius, has hitherto no idea of 
his relationship to him. 

812. écevdtvSerar] The rare use of 
the passive is suggested by the Homeric 
&« dippoo . . eLexvdAtoOn, Il. 6. 42. 

813. Ktelvw 52 rods EdpavtTas] Oe- 
dipus in his excitement overlooked the 
oixérns, as the latter in telling his tale 
spoke not of one but of many assailants, 
The least particulars will hereafter be- 
come of the greatest importance in the 
progress of the i inquiry. 

To evo tobTe) 
whom I have spoken,’ 
Tov Tupavyov TOUTOV. 

814. ‘But if this stranger is in any 
way connected with Laius by blood.’ 
ovyyevés is added to supplement mpoc- 


‘The stranger of 
Cp. supr. 799, 
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7 fot ~ ~ 
AExn Se Too Oavdvros ev yxepoiy épaiy 


> & 
xpaive, Ov dvmep @der. 
ae a 
dp ovxl mwas dvayvos ; 


ap epuy xaxés ; 
ma He xpy gvyetv, 


kai por puyédvre aes Zobe émovs (Weiy (02 no 


*und éuBarederv marpidos, }) yuo pe 


Cel or Tawi 825 


Hntpos (vyjvat Kal marépa katraxraveiy 
[odvBov, os é€épuoe Kxa€eOpewé pe. 


815. éorw] viv éor LVL?MTI Pal. 


ei] 7 M. 824. guydvre] p.. Tov L, 
CA. Tous enous | énove Bb nove M. 
par CA. ph peBar. T. 


éoriv AV?, 


826. Cuyfva] ¢u(v)yqva L, 


éorw E. ov R. 823. 
gpuyovre CSA. pier] phot L. pare 

825. *und'| wnor L. unre Vat.ac. 
Guyiva CA, 827. 


éLépuce agéOpepe] eeOpape ndgépuce M A Trin. 


‘Ker; so that Aatw is partly governed 
by both. The indirectness of the whole 
expression marks the reluctance of Oe- 
dipus to utter that of which he is be- 
coming convinced. 

815. tls TodSe *ravbpds cori dbAud- 
tepos| The reading of L. is here un- 
tenable. Others read tis rovde viv éar’ 
dvipés; The verse is necessary to the 
connection, and there is no ground for 
rejecting it. 

817, 8. & pry. . 5éxeo0ar] ‘To whom it 
is forbidden that any, whether strangers 
or citizens, should receive me in their 
houses.’ The conjecture év .. Twi, is 
probable but not certain. 

tévov] I.e. Strangers in Thebes. 
Oedipus is not thinking of his possible 
rejection from other lands. An alien 
was not exempt from the obligation 
laid upon the citizens. See above, 1. 230, 
note, 

819. a0ctv 8 am’ ofkwv] The posi- 
tive notion is evolved from the nega- 
tive. See Essay on L. § 36. p. 64. 
Cp. 240, I, PATE xépviBos vépew | 
abety 3 dw olkwy mayras. 

kal t48e] ‘And in this.’ Pendent ac- 
cusative, resumed in tac8’ apds. Ob- 
serve the growth of the idea in the 
mind of Oedipus. He now imagines as 


certain what he at first (Il. 814, 15) 
treated only as a supposition. 

821, foll—And yet, as the spectator 
feels, ‘the greater part of the horror 
remains unknown. 

822. Gp’ épuv Kaxds | ‘Am I then, or 
am I not, a wretch?’ For this use of 
dpa, as even stronger than dp’ od, see 
Essay on L. § 29. p. 50. 

823. Gp’ odxt was dvayvos] Cp. Aj. 
5IQ, évy ool mao” éywye ouCouu. The 
nominative of mas in such cases has 
something of a predicative or adverbial 
force. ‘Am I not utterly polluted? 
See Essay on L. § 23. 5. 2; p. 38. 

825. py’ éuBaredew marpidos] ‘Nor 
set foot anywhere in my native land.’ 
See Essay on L. § Io. p. 15. 

826. pytpés] The genitive marks the 
character of the act; ‘An unholy mar- 
riage with my mother.’ Cp. 0. C. 945, 
6, yapor.. dvdoror Téxvav. 

827. There is no reason for bracket- 
ing this line. Oedipus’ affectionate re- 
membrance of his supposed father is 
contrasted with his real but involuntary 
crime. The reading of M., in which 
the order of words is inverted, deserves 
attention, as seeming to lay the chief 
emphasis on ebépvoe. But see Essay on 
L. § 41. pp. 76-78. 


828. am’ dpod.. Salpovos] For such 
a prepositional clause taking the place 
of a predicate, see Essay on L. § 41, 
p- 78, 6. § 19, p. 29. 

831. tTavTnvy Hpépav] ‘That day.’ 
Essay on L. § 22. p. 35. Cp. Aj. 497, 
TabvTn vomuice Kame 7H TOO Huepa, K.7.2. 

832, 3. mpécbev % is followed by the 
infinitive as if it were mpiv. So mpd- 
Tepov # in Hat. 7. 2, al. Thuc. 6. 58. 

touavde.. KnAISa .. cupopas] ‘A ca- 
lamity causing so deep a stain.’ E. on L. 
§ I0. b, p. 14. For ovudopé in this con- 
nection, cp. supr. 1. 99 and note. 

834. dxviip |] E. on L. § 39. 1 p. 72. 

8. - ody] * However.’ 

835. t90 mwapdvros] ‘The man who 
was present at the deed.” Viz. the ser- 
vant, to whom Oedipus presently refers 
as tév Borpa, because of his present 
occupation. Cp. supr. 761, dypobs ope 
méppat xan momviey vopdas. For the 
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Bainvy dpavtos npoober i ) todvd ideiv 
cua, KN EpavTe aan haa 
XO. jyiv pév, dvag, radr dxvip* kws & ay odv 
mpos Tod mapévTos “exudOns, ey’ édmida, 835 
Ol. Kai piv rocodrév y earl pot rijs éAmidos, 
Tov dvdpa Tov Bothpa mpocpeivar povor, 
10. repacpévor dé tis 108’ 4 mpobupia; x. 
Ol. es sidacee a’ iv yap ebpeOR rEyov 
‘gol Tavr’, éyoy dv exmepevy olny maOos, 840 
10. motov dé pou mepicody Kovcas Nan 
Ol. Anotas Epackes adroy dvdpas évvérew 
bs vw kataxrelvaey. et pay ody ere 
828. yp. dm” épod T. 829. dv dpOoin] avopOoins L. dvopOotn AT. 831. 
raitny| ravray L, tadvray CS. radtny A. 833. anarld’] end L.  xnarid CA. 
834. dvat] dvag L. dvag C. 836. y] LTA Pal. om. add. C®A, 837. 
mpoopetvar] mpooBfvat VMAV?. pr. 838. tis] rio LA. tio C’. 840. rav7’] 
tavt L. avr’ A, éxmepevyoiunv E. as evverew] ever C3, 843. 
KaTakreivorey] xarax .el...ev with +z in mg. L xaraxretv..ev C5, — kaaxrel- 
vay C°A. waraxrelvarer M°.  xaraxrelveay Trin, xaraxrelveey Pal. 


use of the present in mapéyros, see Essay 
on L. § 32. p. 55. 

836. ris Ehnibos] The article refers 
to éAmida in 835. Cp. Tr. 588, 90, é 
tis éotl moms .. obrws éxet Y 4 TioTIs. 

837. The v.1. of VMAV* pr., mpoo- 
Bfvat, is a curious instance of the proba- 
bly unintentional substitution for the 
true reading of a word suggested by 
the immediate context. Cp. supr. 670, 
and v. rr. 

838. ‘And when he has appeared, 
why are you eager about him?’ The 
genitive absolitte ‘becoming, as the sen- 
tence proceeds, a genitive of respect. 

840. ‘I shall have escaped the misery.” 

841. ‘And what in my description 
struck you as beside the mark?’ i.e. 
as disagreeing from the fact with which 
your supposition identifies it? 

843. et pev ovv] ‘If, then, on the one 
hand.’ 
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A€Eer Tov adroy apiOudv, ovK éyd’Kravor: 
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845 


tor éorly 4dn Tovpyov els eye péroy, 


10, 


GAN as pavév ye Tovmos 8’ émicraco, 
kovk ot att® TobTé y éxBadeiv médw* 

, 
mods yap Kove, 


ovK éya povn, Tae. 850 


ei e obv TL KaKTpémoito Tob mpdabev déyou, 
otro. mor, dvag, tov ye Aatov pédvov 
paver eae dpbdv, bv ye Aogias 

Sete ypiivar madds é énod Oavety, [42 b. 
Kairot viv ob neivbs ¥ 6 dbotnvds more 855 
Karéxray , aX avros mépoibey @reTO, 
dar’ ovxi payreias y dy ovre TAS ey@ 
Bréyraiye dv obvek otre THO dv Borepov. 


Ol. Kards voutges. adr Byuos rov épydrny 


847. Todpyov ws éuol péerwy T. 848. pavév ye] pay ye L. 
ériaraco] o from w L. 849. airG] adro Trin. pr.? 
Tperoto A. 852. dvaf} w froma A, avag A. 


gavév ye CPA. 
851. xanTpérorto] sat 


rév ye MSS. (révde .) 


855. 000m. A. xeivos] éxeivoo A. 856. dAdN’ abrés] GAN’ avtda L. dad’ dies 
C’A. @xero K. 857. dvom. L. add. C*A. ydp M pr. A. 


. 


845. tots moAAots] ‘The many of 
whom he spoke ;’ *__the article in refer- 
ence as in 836, 77s éAmidos. Plat. Rep. 
5. 453 E, rds 6& dAAas duces. 

846. Gvp’ €v’ oidfwvov] ‘ One lonely 
traveller.” The latter part of the com- 
pound is merely suggestive. Essay on 
L. p. 101. 

847. ‘The scale then turns, and this 
heavy deed clearly comes home to me.’ 

848. davév ye. . 8°] ‘The tale was 
certainly told in this way.” 

849. €xBadetv] ‘To strike out,’ i.e. to 
cancel, or retract. 

totro] ‘This particular,’—the plural 
number. 

852. (1) ‘ Will never show the murder 
of Laius to be truly accomplished,’ i.e. 
in accordance with the prophecy, or (2) 
‘can never fairly show the murder 
of Laius to be in accordance with the 
prophecy.’ The former rendering (d- 
kaiws opOdy, sc. dv) is confirmed by 1283, 
fv .. GABos dixaiws: Aj. 547, etnep Sixaiws 


gor’ éuds Ta marpddev: Ant. 637, agiws 
«+ pEel(wy pépecdau. E.on L. § 24.4. p. 40. 
For ép96v, of the adequate fulfilment of 
a prophecy, cp. 506, _mely Bory’ épOdv 
éxos: Ant. 1178, Totmos ws dp’ dpdv 
jvuoas: O.C. 1424, 5, 6pas Ta TODS’ ody 
ws és dpOdv expéper pavTevpara. 

The reading odv ye Aatov pédvoy is 
without MS. authority, and introduces 


‘an unnecessary harshness. 


854. Svetwe] ‘Said expressly.’ 

857, 8.862. The reduplication of dy in 
each place adds emphasis to pavrelas 
and ov8év. 

859. kahds vopifers] ‘A wise per- 
suasion.’ 

dpws] ie. Let not your disregard of 
the oracles prevent your doing what 
is necessary to relieve me about the 
question of fact. The confidence of 
Oedipus, when once shaken, is never 
again ‘whole as the marble, founded as 
the rock.’ 
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863-886. Division of lines in L. and A. 


862. This is said in order to calm the 
excitement of Oedipus. Cp.g14. olAov, 
sc. éorl mpaxOjvar. 

863 foll. As in the first stasimon of 
the Oedipus Coloneus, the second of the 
Trachiniae, and the first of the Antigone, 
the chorus in a pause of the action pour 
forth a strain, the interest of which, 
though in harmony with feelings sug- 
gested. by the dramatic situation, is 
almost wholly lyrical. The second anti- 
strophe returns to the circumstances of 
the drama, but in the earlier stanzas the 
thought of the impiety of the King and 
Queen is lost in the reflections which it 
has awakened. This is in so far dra- 
matically appropriate, as the .chorus 
could not openly express their censure. 
And while a momentary rest is thus 
interposed before the chief mepumérea, 


ef po edoenrov- epywv-| mpoxewrat 


the love of purity and abhorrence of 
unholiness which are here expressed 
suggest the ‘leading motive’ of the 
whole tragedy. See Introduction. This 
ode is composed of iambic, trochaic, 
and dactylic measures, of which the iam- 
bic and dactylic predominate in the 
first strophe and antistrophe, and the 
trochaic in the second. The stateliness 
of the movement in the first strophe and 
antistrophe is shown by the preva- 
lence of the heavy trochee and epi- 
tritus (- uU--—, U——-—), and gen- 
erally by the frequency of long syllables. 
This effect is, however, lightened in the 
fourth and fifth lines by the resolution of 
a long syllable in the opening dipodia 
of each. 


The scansion is as follows :— 


Ist str. and antistr. G4U-—-4U-—vu I 
Big aS 2 
t L = 
gtveg tysu=g 3 
a 
=U a 4 
GG Se pS Ga 3 
~ Y¥touu-u- 5 
-—-tuVu-VUR 5 
vtu—-vustuv-s4uVH HK 6 
A ra 
vue mu Ut Ue vi 
and str..and antistr; wu Goueweeutlyeyveu= 8 
Y¥tuvutun-yu 9 
tu-vtu- Io 
° 3 
Y~4-uLvtu-y 9 
tu-vstu- 10 
/ 
tu--4u-"U- 3 
Sera 6 paar ey eres 1I 
oe ! 
Go a = 3 
vw v--v-[s-ug 12 
wey ee ee es a ee 13 
£ 
ERE ay St EE 4 pin OE ig 2 
eee ! 
Se ee 14 


I, 12, Iambotrochaic. 
4, 5, 9,14, Logaoedic, 


2, 8, 10, 13, Trochaic. 


3, 11, Iambic. 
6, 7, Choriambic. 
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brides, ovpaviay 


865 


> e 
5 Ot aidépa rexvobértes, dv “Odvpmos 


leis 
maTip povos, ovdé viv 


Ovara gicis dvépov 


3° ddvpmoc Ovara ob5t péyao obBt4 BBpic4 wordav a4 dupordrav dpov- 


oev-| &0'+ 10-{ pore Oedv od-+ ei mopedera od88.. céBav. 866. ii- 
modes] tpinodes L, tyinmoder C°A. — odpaviay L, obpariay C’A Trin. ovdpaviac 
Vat.c.E.  ai@épa LA. ai@épa C™AS Trin. —al@époo Vat.c.E. 867. 8] 
«from ¢ L. 869. Ovard] Ovn7) LT. = vara A. 


2nd stasimon. ‘ May I never break 
the sanctity of the unwritten laws! Hea- 
ven-born, they live and move on high, 
and are not made by man, nor shall they 
ever sleep or be forgotten. In them is a 
Divine power which grows not old. 
How dangerous is pride; which heaves 
men high and dashes them below, to 
depths in which no foot may stir. Not 
so the noble ardour for the city’s weal, 
which may God, who protects me, still 
uphold! But may an evil fate overtake 
the proud impious one, who tramples 
on justice and profanes holy things. 
How can he escape from vengeance? 
For if actions like his are honourable, 
what means my service in the dance? 
No longer will I worship unless the 
oracles be even now justified in the 
sight of men. But, O Zeus, thy power 
fails not; let thine eye behold the con- 
tempt which they are pouring on things 
Divine. For they heed not the oracles 
of Laius, and pay no honour to Apollo.’ 
863 foll. ‘May I ever keep a holy 
purity, in all words and acts for which 
there are laws established on high, chil- 
dren of the sky, of whom Olympus is the 
only sire.’ The participle épovn, 
where the infinitive might be expected, 
gives the notion of simultaneousness : 
‘May my lot be with me in keeping,’ 
i.e. May it ever be my lot to keep. Cp. 
O. C. 648, Thuc. 3. 44, fvpépov 
évecba..mpodeior. See E. on L. § 36. p. 
63. For et, which expresses a strong wish, 
cp. Eur. Hec. 836, e@ yor yevorro pOd-yyos, 
“«.7.A. The use occurs in Homer, Il. 24. 
44, GAN ef tis Kadgoee OeGv OérTw 
dooov épeto. 
864. eboenrov Gyvelav] ‘A reverential 
purity.’ For the exact meaning of the 
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verbal adj. here, see E. on L. § 53, p. 98. 
ASyov Epywv te] Genitive of respect. 
865. &v] There is a slight inexactness 

of language in the article (rdv), which 

marks the antecedent, being placed (by 

a sort of hypallage) with the governing 

noun éyveiay, instead of with the gen- 

itive Adywv. This is hardly felt, because 
the ideas of the ‘purity’ and the ‘acts 
and words’ are coextensive. 
apékewrat] ‘Have been set forth’ or 
ordained ; the usual word for the promul- 
gation of a law, e.g. Ant. 36, pévos mpé- 
neta dnpddevoros, Here almost = ¢ioiv. 

866. timoSes} ‘Moving on high.’ 
Cp. the imagery in Plato, Phaedr. p. 
247 ff. esp. the words in p. 254 B, ev 
ayvd Babpw BeBOoay. 

866, 7. ‘Created in, and pervading, the 
highest heaven,’ i.c. (1) They are from 
above: (2) They are all-embracing. Cp. 
Emped. Fr. 437-9 (403-5 Karsten.), 
ov méAeras Tois wey Oeuroy 7éd¢e, TOs 8 
GOémorov | GAA 76 wey ndvrow vdpepov 
dia 7’ edpupedovros | aldépos iveréws 
rérata, bid 7 awdétov adyjs. Il. 15. 
171, alOpnyevéos Bopéao. The accusative 
with 8¢ (cp. Aesch. Suppl. 15) is pro- 
bably used because the idea is not that 
of passing through, but of pervading or 
permeating. Their mother-element is 
also the sphere of their life. Ether is the 
region, Olympus the cause of their birth; 
and in contrasting these, Sophocles 
follows Homer in making aiéjp femi- 
nine. Olympus, the seat of the Gods, is 
in Sophocles a sort of unseen Heaven; 
and has almost lost the association of 
place. Aj. 1389, Ant. 609, O. C. 1655, 
Fr. 490. 

868. ‘Nor was man’s mortal nature 
operative in their birth, 


erixtev, ovde pdv more ddba KaraKoLpaoes’ 


2OPOKAEOYS 


péyas év rovro.s 66s, ovde ynpdoket, 


avt.a’. v, Ls UTEVEL TY, aYLOY 
P aM 


bBprs, et TOANGY smepmdno Of pdrav, 
& ph 'mixaipa pyde rvppeporra, : 


*dxpbtatov eicavaBac 


> 


5 amrbToOpov 


870. pay more] py wore L (accent by C*) A Pal. 
xatakoipaon LA L?A Pal. Trin. pr. 873. 
874. brepBAndn M?. 


AdO(p)ar L. Aadba C®. AdOa AL? Pal. 
gpuvredea] made from ve L. 
paray C°AL?. (Qu. péya L. ?) 

*ritotpa.| “nixnpa A. ovppépovta L. 
axpotaray MSS. 


ddr pov AS. 


870. od8é pav is similarly used to in- 
troduce a new thought after a previous 
negative in Pind. Pyth. 4. 87, odre wou 
otros ’AmédAAwy, ov5e pay xarndppards 
éori més Agpodiras. The subjunctive 
xataxoipdon in L, the absence of the 
Doricism in phy (but cp. Ovn7H supr.), 
and the correspondence of pamore in 
880, are certainly in favour of pyroTe 
which Elmsley introduced, and which 
is found in Par. E., though with kata- 
xowrdoe following. But od pH is too 
vehement for the passage, and is almost 
without MS. authority. Others read 
da@q, which involves an undesirable 
change of subject. 

871. péyas .. ynpdoxer] ‘There is in 
them a mighty Deity, that grows not 
old.” Asa Divine Power was recognized 
in the plague (muppdpos eds, 1. 27), so 
in the unwritten laws there is a Divine 
Nature, which is similarly personified. 
For the expression, cp. Plat. Phaed. 77 E, 
GAN’ tows é Tis Kal éy Hiv mais, boris TA 
Towra poBeira: Plat. Rep. 2. 382 D, 
ToinThs dpa Wevdis év Oew ove er. 

873. ‘ Lawlessness begets the tyrant.’ 
Cp. the tupavyitot dvépos yéveors in Plat, 
Rep. 9. 571, ff.; Legg. 4, 716 AB. UBpus 
is the spirit of lawlessness of which 
Heraclitus said, UBpw xpi) oBevvbew 
HGdAov 7 mupxainy: and the direct op- 
posite of vépos. Cp. Pind. Ol. 13. 0, 
UBpw k«dpov parépa, ‘Sunt qui inter- 
pretentur; Propter malos civium mores 
amittitur libertas, Alii: Per scelera ad 
tyrannidem occupandam viam sibi faciunt 
homines, Elms. Both meanings are 


KIEL | ? 2 7 
ef@povoey els avdyKay, 


877. dréropoy L. with gloss dropp&ya by C®. 
andétipov yp. drétopov T. 


870 
Wh fey 873 
ze Kepos 875 
; © Salve y 
: sarder 


plvT.  pawore E. Adda] 


para] payor L.? T, (i.e. waxav) 


875. wil WAL. Gee pa. my CA, 
ovppépoy | 7 CoA, 876. dxpdratov] 
dmotpov A. 


*éédpovoev| wpovoey MSS. 


probably included in the more general 
notion that tyranny is the consumma- 
tion of lawless violence in a state. Cp. 
abixiav evdaipova, Eur. Phoen. 552. 

874. et wohASv UrepwAnoOn] For «i 
with the subjunctive in generalised con- 
tingent suppositions, see E. on L. § 27. 


P. 44. 

parav] ‘To no good end.’ Cp. 0.C. 
1565, 6, TOhA@Y yap Kal parav mparo 
ixvovpévwv, This notion is expanded in 
the following words, & pi ’wixarpa pnde 
ovppépoyra, ‘If vainly surfeited with 
many things, which are neither season- 
able nor expedient.’ 

876, 7. If there is no flaw in these 
verses, they may be rendered: ‘ Having 
mounted the topmost height she rushes 
on a rugged doom, wherein she finds no 
safe footing.” The word amétopos is 
applied metaphorically to the Spirit of 
Necessity in the sense of ‘stern,’ ‘in- 
exorable,’ in Eur. Alc. 982, od5é 71s diro- 
Tépov Anparéds éoriv aidws. Here Pride 
is imagined falling from her pinnacle on 
rugged broken ground, where she is left 
helpless to ‘stumble on dark mountains.’ 
Cp. Ant. 853-5, mpoBao’ én’ éoxarov 
Opdoous, tynrdv és Aixas BaOpov mpocéme- 
oes, & Téxvoy, woAv, and Aesch. Eum. 387, 
where the ways of the Erinyes are de- 
scribed as dvoodorainaada | Sepropévoroe 
kal Svcoppdros duos, In order to re- 
store the correspondence of 877 with 
the strophe (867), we must suppose 
the loss of one long or two short syl- 
lables. The rhythm is iambic. Cp. o7p. 
a’, 1.3, 7p. B’, 1.6 and 8. The simplest 
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&v ov mod Xpnoipe@ 


Xpnrat, 
monet mdXasopa pirore doar Oedv y ar ofpat. 


TO Kanes re éxov 
880 


‘ 


Gedy od rigo wore mpoordray ioxay, 
883 
885 


otp.8'.ei O€ Tis bmépomra xepolv 4} Abyo mopeveras, 
Aikas absBnros, ovd: 
Catpovev 28; céBov, 
Kaka viv eAowro Hotpa, 
5 Svomdrpou * dp “yAcdas, 
el By TO Képdos ‘kepdavet Oukaios 
Kal Tov doénrov Epgera, 890 
Tey om erat pard cov. 
tis éru mor ev roicd dvip +Oupd Bédn 
880. airotpyar] The letters pat and mpoordray icxwy in 881 are disappearing in L. 
through the decay of the surface of the membrane. (This page is on the exterior 
side.) 886 ¢6n] é5n L. 5 C°A. 890. Ep£erar] Epterae (¢ from y) L. 


épferar CSA. 81. éferar L. Eferar C®.  pard(av] parafav L. pared Cov T Pal. 


892-895. Division of lines in L. and A. tio+ Ovi puxas ai.. riya. Tot0d"] 
tovras L?AM°E. 6upod VM?A, 


o 
dupe] Guys Trin. dupe Pal. 


hypothesis, as nothing is wanting to the demonstrative. What they at first 


complete the sense, is that povoev was 
compounded with é¢ or eis. 

879, 80. It is needless to suppose any 
particular reference or allusion in these 
words; which simply denote the striving 
of patriotic zeal as distinguished from 
the struggles of lawless ambition. ‘May 
God never end the contention that is 
for the city’ s good, ” Cp. Pind. Nem. 5 
46, 7; xaipw 5 Gre écdotor pdpvara wépt 
mace méds: Hes. Op. et D. 24, dya6) & 
épis 5e Bporotow: Aesch. Eum. 975, 
mKg 8 dyadav Eps jyerepa. 

880. edv] Here generalized more 
completely than elsewhere in Sophocles. 
Cp. however infr. 734, Phil. 843, rade 
bev Beds operat. 

883. ‘But whoso walks disdainfully 
in act or word.’ ‘trépomra is neuter 
plural adverbial. The connection is: 
“I will not cease to have God for my 
protector.’ The chorus take up the 
thought suggested by Teiresias 410, 11, 
ov yap Tt Gol (& SodAos GAAG Aofia, wor’ 
ov Kpéovros mpooTarou yeypapopat. 
For xepoi=‘by deeds of violence,’ cp. 
El. 1195, aérepa xepaty 7 Abpn Biov ; 

885. o¥5é] In the vivid language of 
the chorus, the hypothetical passes into 


supposed only, is now present to their 
imagination. Hence ovdé, not pndé. 

887. €or] ‘Take him for her own.’ 
Cp. Aj. 397, Accde Be oixnropa. 

888. Suomdtpov xép xXAv6Gs] ‘For 
his ill-starred pride.’ Cp. the use of 
xAddw. For the ethical association 
attached to 5tomorpos. cp. Aj. 1156, To- 
adr’ dvodBoy dvSp’ évovere Tapwr. 

890. tv doéntwv] ‘From impious 
deeds,’ the opposite of edcenroy above in 
1. 864. Cp. Eur. Iph, A. rog2. 

889-91. The clause et pr.. patafov 
resumes the protasis with increased defi- 
niteness, dwelling on the two charges of 
unrighteousness and impiety, and de- 
scribing the latter under the two forms of 
unholiness and sacrilege. ‘If he will 
not be content with righteous gains, and 
refrain from unholy deeds, or will persist 
in laying wanton hands on things sacred.’ 
Cp. O.C. 39, d@x70s 008’ oixnrés. eEerar is 
stronger than &pera:, implying obstinate 
determination. Cp. O.C. 424, fs viv 
éxovra:. dOuctos is repeated in a differ- 
ent ria infr. 898. See E. on L. § 44. 
a pa 4. ths ére mor’ év tota8’ avip 


Oupe Béedy Epkerar Wuxds cpuvew] The 
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10 Topeeras 


ei yap af roaide mpdges ria, 


Aur * bes 


Ti det pe xopevery ; 


roles! 


ayt.f’. 


ovd és tov “ABaior vadv, 


ovde Toy Ohupriay, 
é pa rade Xetpdderxra 


5 Wacol dppooe Bporois. 


hig {i = 
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895 


, 


ovKére Tov &OtKTOV eft yas én bupaddy oéBav, 


at thoe 


900 


[43 a. 


aN, ® Kpattvey, eliep 8p 0" doves, 


© 


894. Epterar] epferar C°A, 
moveiv } Tots Oeots L Pal, M?. 
of lines in L. and A. 


bp0")] dpOdv L. bp" A 


passage is printed as it is written in L. 
If we are contented with adopting 
Ovpod, the meaning will be, ‘Who in 
such courses can go on to avert the 
darts of wrath and ward them from 
his soul?’ i. e. What tyrant can avoid 
becoming an object of anger? Or, ac- 
cording to some interpreters, ‘ Who, 
where such things are done, can avoid 
being angry?’ But neither meaning is 
satisfactory, and the epexegesis, p. a., is 
tame and awkward. épfera: may have 
crept in from above. Either here or in 
infra 1, go6 there must be some cor- 
ruption of the text, as the words 6upod 
Békn have nothing corresponding to 
them in the antistrophe, unless the in- 
terlinear gloss adara is supposed to be 
a corruption of maAaipara, or some such 
word. Hermann, in suggesting to omit 
€ptera: and read Oe@y for Ovpdu (i.e. 
6p for Oydx), supposing the line $6i- 
vovta yap Aatov to be complete, gave an 
impossible emphasis to dvjp. ‘ Who in 
such a course is man enough to ward 
from his soul the darts of Heaven?’ 
Two modifications of this have been 
suggested, (1) reading dpdvor for dyd- 
vey (cp. Ant. 695, Tis.. kardoxor) ; 
‘Who, in following such a course, can 
continue to ward off the arrows of the 
Gods?’ (2) Supposing the metre to be 
as in the text, with Aaiou madaipara in 
the antistrophe, tis ért mor év Tots 
dvp OupG Baror | Oedv BEAn Yuxas dpbvey ; 
‘Who then can imagine how to ward 
from his soul the weapons of the Gods ?’ 


yoxao] puxda | Vat. b. 
gl. mavnyupicey rots Geos Trin. 
ovnéeti4 yao-| 005 éo obde xerpdbecnra GAd’+ (ed dbd- 
varov- pbivoyvta éega:podow- tipaio- eppe. 


896. xopevew] Add 
897-910. Division 
. Oeia, 


902. dpydon T. 903. 


The former (1) is preferable. 

895, 6. ‘For if honour attend such 
actions, what need have I to lead the 
sacred dance?’ If ‘the righteous are as 
the wicked,’ then, as the Athenians 
judged in the time of the plague, it is 
év époiw Kal oéBev kat ph (Thuc. 2. §3). 
This thought changes the mood of the 
chorus, who for the moment catch the 
infection of doubt (as previously they 
doubted Teiresias), here as elsewhere 
reflecting opposite and conflicting ten- 
dencies. They soon, however, renew 
the strain of piety (899, cp. 480), and 
appeal to the supreme power of Zeus. 
The allusion to their religious function 
in the worship of Dionysus is in keep- 
ing with the lyric character of the ode. 
Cp. infr. 1092, at xopetecOar pds 
Tpav. 

goo. tdv “Odvpriav] The oracle of 
Zeus at Olympia is mentioned by Pin- 
dar, Olymp. 8. 2, iva pdyries dvbpes 
éumupas Texpapdspevor mapaTepavrat 
Awds apyitepatvov. 

go2. ‘If these things shall not coin- 
cide manifestly in the face of all man- 
kind.” ‘These things,’ i.e. the predic- 
tion and the event. Cp. Tr. 1174, 
TadT’ obv ered?) Aaunpa cupBaiver. 

Gppécer] Used absolutely. Cp. Plat. 
Soph. 262 C, rére Se Hppové Te, K.7.A. 

Taow. . Bporois] Dative of remote 
reference after dppdoe, depending partly 
also on xeupdSeuxra, 

903. elmep dp axovers] i.e. ‘If thou 
art rightly named the all-ruling one.’ 
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“dbivorvta yap Aatov [Peuve] Te 3 
10 Oérpat eEaipodow Hon, 


995 


Kovoapwod timats Amérddr\gwv euparijs’ 


€pper d& Ta Oeta, gio 


ge é toe 
xaépas dvaxtes, ddéa por mapectdéOn 
vaods ixéoOar Saipover, Tad ev yepoiv 


otébn AaBovon KamOvpidpara. 


dod yap aipe Ovpdy Oidimous dyav 


AVTraLot TavToiaiciv’ ob drol avyp 


915 


be ai Mee hee 
4 ax a pie 
vous Ta Kawa rois méAaL Texpalperar, 
25? ie aye 
aXX éoti Tob éyovTos, ef PébBous réyn. 


904. AdBor] Adby A. — adv] o dv L. 


ody CA. 


apxav] dpydy A. 906. 


Aaiov] Aatov, with gloss tadad by C%., L. Aatov marad Oéopara V8Vat. ab. madad 


Aaiov 6éogar’ MA Vat.c. 


Aaiou Oéopara rakad L?K. 


mahad Aalov béopara 


Trin. 907. éaipovow Pal. Trin. 915. mavroiaow] wavroieow L. mavtolaow C'A, 


ny 7 
gt7. ei..dAeyp] ei. .Aéyor Ly... Aéyn C°A. Trin. Aéyo T. 


04. mavr’ dvaaawv] mavra is adver- 
bial. ‘All-ruling,’ i.e. exercising all 
command. 

7 Ad@or] The vague or impersonal 
subject of Ado (cp. supr. 341) is sup- 
plemented by the four concluding lines. 

g06. See on 893. 

0ivovra] ‘Which are fading in the 
past ;’ or ‘losing their authority ;’ cp. 
Ant: 1013, $0wvovr’ Gofpor-tpytov pav- 
Tevpara. f 

08. €atpotor] ‘ They put away rom 
chew i.e. their fulfilment is no longer 
expected. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 991, ws ed 
matpos é£eiAov poor. 

go9, 10. ‘Everywhere Apollo’s honour 
becomes dim, and things Divine go to 
destruction.’ For twats, which is dat. 
of manner, see Essay on L. § 14. pp. 20, 
21. éuparis Tipais=pavepws ayopmevos 
éy Tih. 

gtt, foll. A way has been prepared 
by which the truth shall be revealed 
when it seems furthest from the thoughts 
of the king and queen. The messenger 
who brings from Corinth the welcome 
news of the death of Polybus is the 
means of unlocking the secret which 
the herdsman who has been sent for 
would else have buried in silence. Each 
knows a part of the mystery, and their 


meeting brings the whole to light. Jo- 
casta still keeps her confidence, but can- 
not be unaffected by the mood of Oe- 
dipus, who is shaken by every hint of 
fear. She is preparing to supplicate the 
gods, not for herself but for her hus- 
band and the state, when the news 
arrives, which seems at first to remove 
all cause of apprehension. 

mapeord0y]| ‘It came into my mind.’ 
Cp. Eur.(?) Rhes. 780, xai po nad’ 


imvoy dda Tis mapiorarat. 


gi2. tkés@ar] ‘To approach as a 
suppliant.’ Infr. gi8 CE. Ene vient 


“proceéding of Clytemnestra in El. 634, 


immediately after the announcement of 
Orestes’ death. 

914. ‘ For Oedipus is over-excited and 
carried away by all sorts of anxieties.’ 
For @updés in the general sense of emo- 
tion, see Essay on L. p. 92, and for atpe 
meaning ‘allows to rise,’ ibid. §. 30. d, 


P52. yw 
g16. tvvous] ‘In possession of_rea- 
> 
son. 


“wd wad tots méXar] i.e. He will 
not judge the oracle and the words of 
Teiresias by the failure of the former 
prophecy. Supr. 720 ff. 

917. eb bdBous Aéyy] The correction 
qv (see v. r.) has evidently been added 
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ker dye: 


kelvoy BNErovTes ws “kuBepyirny veds, 


AFTEAQ2. 


ce 


> aa ~ cou od 
dp dv wap tpav, & Eévol, pdOouu’ drrov 


Ta Tob Tupdvvou 2 al éotiv Oidtrov ; 


Fanart & adr oy elrar , 


925 


ef xdric@’ Sov. 


XO” Fréyar pey ‘aide, KavTos evdov, & ~éver 


yuv?} dé PATnp noe TOV Kelvou TEKVaY, 


Bey 
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, ? 2 2 > ot cy rt Og. 
YE&VOIT, EKELVOU Y OVTA TTAVTE nS Oapap, 


ge: 
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ce | ae XN 4 - ’ 
atros dt Kal ot y, 


€or 
918. ésjed L. és A, et) CM. 
o L. mpdco’ CPA, — Aditer.. | Ava’. 
andifrom7 L. atv] ovy LMT Pal. 
népns | mépors L?A Pal. Trin. 


cite L. 


to suit the subjunctive, which of the 
two alternatives given by the first hand 
has-the advantage of being the harder 
reading. The subjunctive is also more 
in accordance with the present time, 
while ei may be sufficiently defended by 
the generality of the supposition, which 
is emphatic. ‘If only he tell of fears.’ 
See Essay on L. § 27. p. 44. 

g18. or’ otv] Cp. El. 1318, 19, 87° 
ow rowaurny july eenees dddv, | apy’ 
abrés, K.T.A. 

gig. Cp. El. 635 ff., esp. 1. 655, and 
note on supr. 16. mpd rv Oupmy ydp 
iSpuro, Schol. 

dyxtoros] i.e. Not merely easiest of 
access, but having a prior claim, as next 
the hearth. 

920. katevypaow] ‘Emblems of sup- 
plication.’ The conjecture xardpypaciy, 
though ingenious, is unnecessary. For 
an analogous abstract expression, cp. 
Aj. 1175, burnpiov Onoaupév, 

g21. Avow mw’,, eday4j] ‘Some pure 


tow] wow LI Pal. 
.Ht LA. Avner’ Co... 
ow C®A. 
924. ATTEAOS] Oeparwy rodvBov L. 
026, Kart06"} Kato0@ LML*PAM? Vat. ac. Pal. Trin. (0 erased). 
Ge A. 930. yévorr’) yéevow7’ Trin. 


aN BN fa te Kai €dv 6drBiows det 


ae 930 
dévos yap ef 


mod A. 919. mpds o°] mpd 
ef C8. g20. ixéns. 
gat. qpiv)| qeiyv LA. jyiy CE. 
dyyehoo A. 
natic® A. 927. 
931. dgtoo yap . ef L. (od erased). 


release,’ i.e. Some end of our troubles 
which will leave us pure from crime. 
Abow ebaya ayn = Mow es dayh Biov. For 
the meaning of Avot, cp. Tr. 1170, I, 
poyOwy Trav épectmTow Epol | Avow Te- 
Acio@a. 

923. as KuBepviiryy veds | Sc. éxme- 
mAnyywevov BAéwovres dv dxvotev, For 
this brief way of indicating a simile, see 
Essay on L. § 39. p. 73, § 43. p- 82, and 
cp. supr. 602 and note. 

928. yuv7 &¢ parnp Se] By choosing 
this honourable title the chorus un- 
consciously remind the spectators of 
the horror that is presently to be re- 
vealed. 

929, 30. The courteous fulness of the 
expression (which Jocasta acknowledges 
in 1, 932) again reminds the hearer of 
the contrast between the appearance 
and the fact. 

930. wavreAns | ‘His honoured queen ;’ : 
i.e. ‘Having all the honours of a wife?’ 
echoing 928. 
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Tijs,ebemelas otvex, add ppde rou 
XpiCov digas yd re onphvar bérov, 
Al. ay abe ddpors te Kal mover TH OG, yovat, 
Ol. rd rota tatra; mapa rivos 8 dpuy wevos ; 935 
Al. &k ris KopivOov, To 8 eos obfepa rdxa, . 
Ooo pév, mas 8 obk av, doxadros & icws, 
10, ri & €or; rota (Obvapw @S exer Sumdjv ; 
Al répavvov atriv obmixcpiot X9oves 
tis loOutas orhoovow, ws dar Kel. 940 
10. zi &; obx 6 mpécBus MérvBos eykparis ere; 
AI. ov 847’, érel viv Odvaros ev rdpois eet, 
10, més etras; % TéOvnKe [MédvBos, *d yépov; 
Al, «i ph €ywo TadrANGES, GELB Oaveiy, 
10. & mpdcror’, obx) Seorérn 7a8’ ds Ta&XOS 945 
porotca ré~ers; @ Ocdv pavTredpara, 
iv éaré rodrov Oldimovs médau Tpépov 
tov dvdp epevye ph xtdvol, Kal viv dde 
mpos THs TUXNS dd@AEV OvdE TODS’ Urro, 
933. XW 4 dori L Pal. x’ drt C& xat7vil. 935. mapa LL? Pal. mpdc CSA. 


add. C®A. 
aoxddroas]| daxadAag L. 


8 om. L. 

H8or0 C®. 
939. x9ovéds from xpévos? L. 
ovx 6] 718’ obxi Trin, 
Trin. 943: & yépov om. LA. 


936. 70 8) 709 L 
doxddoo A. 
940. nvbaro] nvbar’ L. var” Cc. 
942. 97°] dhra L, 
T1dAvBoo = 


768 C?. 937. 500] oro L. 
938. demAjy] dimr7j iy A. 
941. Th 8’; 

ey Tdpors] év Sdpore Ma 


ei be wy L (=by C®). 


or A. 
ayy = om 


944. ayy. ei py Aéyw| ayy. ei 5e Bm, | A€yo 7 eyd Tadnbio LA Vat. abc. Pal. 


Aeyw yo VE eae LA. 


xray A. rravo. CT. 

936. é« tis KopivOov] He cannot 
answer mapa Tivos directly, since there 
is now no King of Corinth. 

The accusative éos may be taken as 
‘pendent, although there are other 
instances of #5ope1 transitive, e. g. Phil. 
1314, HoOnv watépa Te Tov épov EvAO- 
yoovTa oe. 

There is no need of altering taxa 
to rax’ dv. The rhythm is better if 
Taxa be retained and joined with éfepa. 
Cp. O. C. 980, ofous ép® ray’. dy may 
be supplied with 480.0 as well as with 
aoydAdots. E. on L. § 39.6. p. 73. ‘But 
for the word which I will tell you in a 
moment, you will be glad, how can you 
be otherwise than glad? and yet per- 
haps you will be grieved.’ 


ei pn) A€yw 7’ ddnGeo T. 


948. «ravo.)] eravo. LL’P A Pal. 


O41. éyxparis] i.e. év xpdre dy. 

943. The reading is by no means 
certain, although several copies (in- 
cluding Ven. 617°) have yépov. The 
reading of L. and most MSS. is cer- 
tainly wrong, and appears to be a fool- 
ish attempt to supply the deficiency of 
the line. 

945. & mpdcrrod’) Jocasta has one or 
more attendants to assist in making the 
offering. Cp. El. 634, KA. éma:pe 5% 
ov Obpal? % mapodad pot, H.T.A. 

947. tottov] Essay on L. § 22. p. 35. 
The accusative dvSpa is governed (1) 
by épevye, but is also in secondary con- 
structions (2) with rpévwv, (3) with 
“TavVOL, 


949. t008"] See E. on L. § 22. p. 34. 
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Ol. 3 PINTO OR yuvaiKds *loxdatns. Kdpa, [43 b. 
Ti pe éfemeuo dcipo Tavde Swpdror ; 951 
10, dove tdvdpos Tobde, kal oxéres KMVov 
Ta oéuy “W HKee Tod Oeod pavredpara, 
Ol. obros 8 rly mor éort Kal ri pou éye ; 
10. é« ris KopivOov, matépa tov abv ayyeh@v 955 
ds ‘obeér’ bvta MbdvBov, dA ddodéra. 
Ol. ri dys, €&'; adrés jin od onpnvas yevod, 
Al. « rotro mparov Set dmrayyeihar capes, 
ed ic® éxetvov davéoipov BeByxéra, 
Ol. érepa Sodrorow,  vooov gvvaddays ; ! Pg 960 
Al, opixpa madad ooépar eovdger pom?. 
Ol. vécos 6 TAnpov, ds eouxer, epOi7o. ie sa} 
Al, kat TO paxpd ye oUL MET povpevos. Xpove. fone 
Ol. ged ged, ri OA dv, & ybvat, cKomotrd Ts 
Thy MvO6pavri éoriay, H Tods da 965 


ty €u“edr arépa Tov éuov: 
KTavely €uchdov Tatép [Ov ; 


Krd¢ovras dpvis, av wdnynTav éya 


6 6€ Oavey |. : 


950. "loxdotns| notorng MA. 952. oxdne] oxdwe(re) L. 953. oepy "| cepvd L Pal, 


oépy’ CoA, 
@ gv Trin. 
A Pal, MM?EC’, 


Mae k, Tbe Be. 


ice L. Hea A. frot Pal. 
av om. AM?. 


(8) éya L, 


gsi. éferrépipw] ‘Hast thou had me 
called forth?’ The middle voice as in 
peranépreoOat, of that which is done 
through others. In Ant. 19, where An- 
tigone herself brings Ismene forth, the 
active is used, 

954. Th pov Aeyer] ‘What, pray, has 
he to tell?’ rather than, ‘What has he 
to tell me?’ 

O55. &e THs Kopivdou] Answers not 
quite exactly to ris wor’ éori; cp. supr. 
936. 

957- onphvas yevod] E. on L. p. 51. 
The periphrasis is more courteous than 
onpnvoy here. 

958. The messenger would rather tell 
first the accession of Oedipus to the 
Corinthian throne. Supr. 939. 

959. ed io’) Porson corrected this 
to od’ to@. But the hiatus is suf- 
ficiently defended by the recurrence of 
the open vowel alter ped, Ti, & 


955. ayyedav L. 
onpnvac LY. 
965. éoriay] eoriay L. 


dyyehav CoA. 957- fe’| 


yp. onuavtwp CT, onpavTwp 
éotiay C5. 966. xAafovras] xAdCovT A. 


8 ear Pal. 


960. vécou Euvaddayg] ‘ By visita- 
tion of disease.’ 

961. ‘A little touch lays low the aged 
frame” op. 6=‘A slight inclination of 
the balance.” Cp. Plat. Rep. 8. 556 E, 


borep o@pa vooWdes puxpas poris efwlev 


. defra mpochaBéobar mpos 76 Kapvey. 


963. ‘Yes, and by the length of years 
which his life had measured.’ The dative 
is first instrumental, and then joined with 
ouppetpotpevos in a supplementary con- 
struction. 

964. tl..oKomotro| Cp. Phil. 428, ré 
d7jTa det oxoneiy; and for the middle v., 
infr. 1487, voobpevos. 

966. kddbovras pris] The informants 
of Teiresias, supr. 350 foll., cp. Ant. 
998, foll. 

967. «ravetv] On the aor. inf. after 
HéAAw, see L. and S. s. v. wéAAw. The 
resolved feet have here the effect of a 
crescendo, 
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kevOer Kdtw Oh yas. eyo 8 88 evOdbe 


4 M4 oe. a 
dypavaros €yxous, et Te ph TOU 76OQ - 


— KaTtépO otrw & dv Oavadv cin’ € épod, 97° 
Ta © otv mapovta ovA\aBdv Oeomicpara 
keirar trap “Adn MédrvBos dét oddevds,.~ 
10. ovxovy éyd cor tabta mpotreyov médat; | 
Ol. nidas' eyo d& 76 G6B@ mapnydspny. © 
10. ph viv er abréev pndev és Ovpoy BdaAns.\ ° 975 
Ol. Kai mds Td pntpds AéKTpov ovK bxvetv pe Set; tr” 
10, 7¥ 8 ay poBoir dvOpwmos;-d T& THs THXNS 


Kparet, mpdvora & éativ ovdevds cadrs ; 


elk Kpdtiotov (ay, 


ian 


Oras OvvaiTé TIS. «; - 


ad & els rd pntpds pi) dood vupdedpara: - 


980 


Todo yap On Kav dvetpacw Bpotay . | 


vecpntpl gvvevvdcOnoar. 


sinker 


Ol. 


968. 5) om. LY Trin. 


add. C! A Pal. 


nfP 
GAA TAO’ brw@ +.» 
. , yy Sod 
tap ovdév éott, paora Tov Biov pépet. » 


cal we? 
Kahos dmavta tatr dv e€eipntd co, .- 


88°) 36° A. 970. Bavév | w from o L. 


om. A. 972. dfvos V3. dia Vat.a. 976. obm duvety Aéxos] Aéxoo ove dxveiy LY Pal. A. 


Aderpov 
AéXos C*: 
eixje L. ehh A. 981. kay). 
983. paora] fgorov L, faora ce 


969. dipavotos ~éyxous] ‘ Without 
having laid hand to sword.’ 

971. Ta.. mapdévta] i.e. ‘Well, and 
so he is in his grave, and has taken 
with him those prophecies which were 
troubling us, worth nothing now.’ There 
is no special emphasis on mapévra; 8 
ovv merely marking the return from the 
digression ef tt pr.. ein’ éuod. The 
new fear of Oedipus (976) is incon- 
sistent with this speech, but the incon- 
sistency is natural, and in keeping with 
his irresolution and excitement. See 1. 
914, and cp. Shakespeare, Macbeth, 3. 4, 
‘Then comes my fit again; I had else 
been perfect, | Whole as the marble, 
founded as the rock, | As broad and 
general as the casing air; | But now I 
am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound 
in | To saucy doubts and fears,’ 

975- &s Oupdv Bddys] ‘Take to heart,’ 

—‘allow to weigh upon your spirit.” 
Cp. Hadt. 7.51, és Ouudv ay Bared Kal 


om. M?. A€xrpoy obt es AETrin. 977. roxns] poxiis pr.E. 979. ex] 
aay C?A, 
tov L. pépew I. 


éveipacw) dveipact LA Pal. Trin. 


70 madaoy Eros, ws eb eElpnTat, K.T A. 
Supr. 739, 768 éori oor TovT’, Oidimous, 
evOvpuov ; 

976. Aéxes cannot be retained with- 
out altering the order of the words, 
which is best as it is. 

977. ‘Why should man fear, seeing 
that Fortune rules his life and he has 
no clear foreknowledge of anything ?” 

av@pwtos}| Quite general, as in O. C. 
1153, mparyos 8 dritev ovdty dvOpwmov 
xpewv. For the sentiment, cp. Thuc. 
4. 62, 76 8& dordOunrov Tod péddovTOS, 
HTD, 

979. ‘’Tis best to live by chance, as 
best one may.’ Cp. Eur. Hipp. 261 ff. 
For the asyndeton, cp. supr. 945. 

étws Sivatro is the more gene- 
ralized form of émws by dbynra. Cp. 
315, ap’ dv €xor Te kal Svvacro ; and see 
Essay on L. § 36. p. 61. 

981. Cp. Hdt. 6. 107: Plat. Rep. 9. 
571 C. 
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a pi) Kb per eee h rexobca viv & émel 985 
Ch, waco dvdyKn, Kel Kadds déyels, OKVELY, iro! a 
10. Kal piv péyas *y dpbarpos of marpos rdgot. 
Ol. péyas, Evvinwd add ris (dons PoPos,se~— 7 
AI. rotas S& Kai yuvaikss éxpoBeioO brep ; ° 
Ol. Mepérns, yepaté, MorvBos Hs @ker péra, vs" ggo 
AL. ri & &or’ éxeivns tpl és poBov pépor ; 
Ol. Oehrarov padvrevpa Sewdv, & Féve, 
Al. % pntév; 4 *odxi Oepsrdv dddov €idévat; 
Ol. pdduord y* cfre yap pe Aogias more 
Xphvar peyfvae pntpl thyavrod, 75 Te 995 
matp@ov aiwa xepol rais éuais edelv, 
av otvex  KéopwOos é& éuod médar 
paxpay daekeir’* edtuxds pév, GAN Gpws pry “ [44 a 
Ta tav Texdvrav dupa Hdotrov Brérewv, 
AI. % yap ta éxvav xeibev fo’ dnémrors 5° 1000 


Ol. marpés te xppov ph goveds elvat, yépov. 


985. 2) Kbpet] wp ebperL. ph ’ebpea C. ph xbpe A Pal. Trin. pi) xvpiT. 986. 


C61 GLA. . 
evAaBeic? tnep L? Trin. 


Kad@s| kan@o A. 987. y om. MSS. 
991. pépoy Trin. o for w. 


add. Porson. 98g. wai om. A. 
993. ovx!] o} MSS. obxt 


Brunck. 994. yép] pfromy L. 995. xpava] x fromé L.  7ipavrod] n from » L, 


998. drewxetr’ L Pal. 
dupas CSA. bya’ Trin. 

987. Either, ‘And yet your father’s 
death is a great eye to see with,’ i.e. 
‘may well open your eyes,’ or with 
a further association, ‘And yet your 
father’s death throws a cheering light 
on these matters.” Cp. Pind. Pyth. 5. 
17, émel ovyyevs dpOadpos, «.7.A., and 
Tr. 203, 4, deAwrov dup’ éuol | pauns 
dvacxov THOSE. 

99!. ‘What is there in her (or in 
regard to her) which tends to give you 
alarm?’ The genitive is continued from 
988 rhs (wons, 990 Mepémns, and may 
be viewed either as a genitive of re- 
spect, or of origin. Essay on L. pp. 13, 
14, 66. Here, as elsewhere in this 
part of the play, the serene courtesy 
of the dialogue contrasts with the ap- 
proaching horror. 

997. t Képuv0os é& én00. . dtmxetro] 
(1) ‘Corinth as a dwelling-place has long 
been set far away from me.’ For this 
inversion (instead of ‘my dwelling-place 


dnomor T, aaéxecr’ Trin. pr. 


999. dppaé’] dupar’ L Pals. 


has been removed from Corinth’), cp. 
supr. 762 and note. E. on L. § 42. p. 803 
or (2) ‘Corinth has been avoided (lived- 
away-from) by me’=dm@xouv KoplvOov. 
For the preference for the passive form 
in either case, see Essay on L. pp. 53, 
54. The effect here is to bring into 
greater prominence Oedipus’ love for 
Corinth. 

é€& éyo6] Either ‘away from me,’ or 
“by my act” The v.r. dwdeor’ (amg- 
«uaTo) is plausible (cp. Plat. Polit. 284 
E, énéca eis 7d pécov arwxiobn Trav 
éoxdrwy), but the perfect and not the 
pluperfect is the tense required. 

999. The natural simplicity of these 
words, said in the presence of Jocasta, 
contrasts terribly to the spectator with 
the unconsciousness of them. See 1371, 
foll., éya@ ydp ove of8 dppacw molos 
BAénay, «7.4. And cp. Aesch. Cho. 
690, 1, Tov TexdvTa 8 eixds cidévat, said 
by Orestes before Clytemnestra, 
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Fd lo ~ ~ 
Al, ri dir *eye obyl roid rod PdBov o', dvaé, 
5 * 
emeimep edvous AOov, é€eAvodunv; 
Ol. Kai piv xdpw y dv aéiav rAdBors eo, 


Al, kal piv pédora robr ddixduny, Sas 1005 
cod mpos Coots €AOdvros €d mpdéaipi te, 

Ol. oy ovmror eiut Tos gutedoaciy y dpod. 

AI, @ mat, kadds ef SHdos odk cidds rh Spas. 

Ol. mas, & yeparé; mpds Ocdv diSacké pe, 

Al. ci rdvde getyeis obver’ els otkous podeiv. IOIO 


Ol. rapBd ye ph por PotBos eérOn cagns, | 
Al. 7% ph placpa tdv gutevodvroy dAGBns ; 
Ol. ror’ airé, mpécBu, rodTd pw cicael goBel.: 


Ar. 


dp oicba dfta mpos dikns ovdtv Tpénov ; 


1002, éyd obit] éywy’ obx? MSS. 
1003. é{eAvodunv] 2nd ¢ from o L. 
Tou(7’) A. rov8 A. 


guredoac: A Pal, Trin. 6p0d] éuod L. 


ef 5edos T. 100g. yeparé] ynpae A. 
Vat.ac. yeom, Trin. ®oiBos] om. A. 
i] 
eféaBor C7. EAD AL 
1002, 3. tt .. otxt .. eeAvedpnv;] 


ad I not better,’ etc.? For this 
common idiom, cy cp. Aesch. Prom. 747, 8, 
.ovn év Taxer | Epp’ épavrny, #.7.A. 
1004. afiav] ‘Worth having,’ i.c. 
‘ample. For this absolute use of aévos, 
cp. Od. 20. 383, dev Ké Tor agro adpor: 
Plat. Rep. 6. 504 E, dfvov 76 Siavdnua. 
1005. totr dducépqv] ‘For this I 
came.’ The accusative in apposition, ex- 
pressing purpose. Cp. O. C, t2gt, & & 
HRAOov Hon cor OéAw AéLau, TATED. 
1006. ‘That-I. might reap some 
benefit from you in your returning 


home.’ god is (1) genitive of origin, 
(2) gen. absolute. Essay on L. § 9. 
p- 14. 


3007. Tots dutedcaciv] 1012. Tav 
dutevodvtev] He expresses his parti- 
cular fear in the general form which 
the prophecy (793) had originally sug- 
gested. See 1012, 1013, Tovré p’ eioael 
poBet. 

1008. @ wat] This address comes 
somewhat strangely from the servant 
to the king, but is explained by the 
simplicity of heroic times, and by the 
circumstance that the aged speaker 
claims to have been a kind of foster- 


1004. dvom.L. a 
1006. mpdgatui 71] mpdgarp’ Ere A. 


add. A‘. 
1014. 5970 mpds] om. Trin. pr. add. Trin.e, 


Porson corr. odxi] od(xt) L. 
1005. Tour’ } 
1007. purevoaaw | 
épov C&A, 1008. xaAds] xaddo A. 
OeGv] OeGy (71) L. IO1l. tapBav 
e£€AGn] €f€AOoe LT Pal. A Trin. 


dd. C?A. 


father to Oedipus. Cp. El. 1220, where 
Electra, in addressing the supposed 
young stranger, uses in her excitement 
the address suitable for her brother. 
kad@s] ‘Clearly.’ O. C. 269, 70, xa- 
d@s | eorda: Plat. Rep. 6, p. 506 B 

Io10. hevyes| Here, as in supr. 948, 
the notion of exile is combined with 
the more general notion of avoidance. 

torr, Aldus and some MSS. have 
tapBa@v, The variation of reading is 
like that in O. C. 1300: L. «Adw, Par. 
A. «atv. In both places the indica- 
tive is more forcible. 

capts] ‘True,’ as in 390, mod od 
payris ef capns; 

ToI2, TOV gurevodvrev | Here, as in 
supr. 988, tis Cwons, the gen. ex- 
presses rather ‘arising from,’ than ‘ ap- 
pertaining to” ‘A pollution arising 
to you from your parents.” For the 
construction, see E, on L. § Io. p. 14. 

1013. TodTO.. poPet] ‘That is Just 
the fear which is ever haunting me.’ 

io14. ‘Then shall I tell you that 
your apprehensions are unreasonable re 


mpds dirs, like pds Tpomov, etc., 
‘justly, So in El, 1211, mpos Slens yap 
ov orévess. 





Tl 
b0o0uver’) 60° dvex’ LA. dOovver’ C®, 


épvoar T. 1021. wvopacero] wvapdcero A. 
péeya| pe. . ya L. 
CAE, 1025. Texwy] Téxvw pr. E. 


émortatrouv L, émeardrouy CtA. 


1015. Observe the emphatic position 
of wats and épuv. 


1016. gor. . ovSév ev yéever] “Of no 
Tio 


kin to thee.” Eur. Alc. go4, €uoi mus Vv 
év yevel, @, K.T.A. 

1018. The rusticity of the messenger 
shows itself in this blunt speech. 

101g. ‘ And how cana father be held 
equal to one whois no father?? 

TO prSevi) undevi is probably mascu- 
line=‘ei, qui nullus est,’ and may be 
best explained as=76 pybéev (i.e. pnda- 
Pos) puvoav7t. ‘To one who is nothing 
of the kind.’ The pronoun helps to make 
the negative more absolute. Cp. Theaet. 
169 A, éué piv 70 o@ Eraipy .. énapivev, 
ot 5t pndevi: i.e. ‘That I am bound to 
help .. and you not at all” The nega- 
tive is similarly strengthened in El. 276, 
épiviv ori’ expoBoupévn., Ib. 1215, 
&ripos ovdevds ov. Aesch. Ag. 185, 
pavrw ovriva péeyov. Hdt. 3. 135, aa 
ovdevds 5orepov vdov. See E. on L. § 22. 
p. 36. Kal Qs expresses incredulity; cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 509, cal m&s BéBnAov dAgos 
dy pdord pe; 

1021. dvtl Tod .. dvopdLeto] * Why 


1024. abroy éfémeo’] eéreia’ airov L Pal. M*. 
1028. dpetors] dpeiocae LA. 
1029. 7060] ofc0a Trin. pr. 
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Ol. nas 8 odxt, mais ¥ ef rdvde yeryntev eur; 1015 

AL. dOovver’ Fv cor [MorvBos oddiy ev yévet.’ 

Ol. més elras; ob yap MéddruBos éfégucé pe; 

Al. ob p&drdXov obdtv Todde tdvdpés, aN ioov. 

Ol, kal was 6 gtoas & toov 7 pydevi; 

AL. adX ob of éyetvat obr exeivos ot eyo, 1020 

Ol, ddN dvr rob Oy waidd po dvopdéero ; 

AI, 8épév wor, icbt, tev éudy xetpav AaPar. 

Ol. «dG &8 adn’ dddns xeipds Eorepfev péya; to 

Al. 4 yap mpiv abrov éééreio’ dmaidia, - 

Ol. od & éurorjoas 4} rexdv po adt@ Sidws ; 1 1025 
AL, ebpav varatas év Kidaipavos mruyais. 
Ol. ddourépers d& mpds Ti Tovade Tods Témous ;° 

Al, évrad® dpeiots mroumviows émeotdrovy, »' 

Ol. rophy yap joba Kdmi Onreig mrdvys; 

1o15. yom.r. ei] a L.  -yervntav) yerntay L.  -yervntaiy C7A. 1016. 


Io1g. & igov] éticov LA. éyelvar’] 
1023. gorepfey om. V Trin. 
avrov éférea’ 

éneotarouy | 


then did he call me his child?’ For 
the use of the middle voice, see Essay 
on L. § 31. p. 53, 9. 

1025. 4) texov] For this use of the 
aor. part. active of rietw, cp. O. C. 1108, 
7@ TexdvTe wav pidov. The question is 
inconsistent with the assertion of the 
dyyedos in 1020, and hence the reading 
has been suspected and rvxwy (from 
1039) or «exe, which of the two is 
more probable, has been substituted. 
But Oedipus need not be supposed to 
have weighed the words oir’ éxeivos 
ovr’ éye. Cp. supr. 360 and note. 
And the same train of thought which 
leads him to ask this question, reap- 
pears in his colloquy with the Bornp, 
1. 1162, 7é0ev AaBwv ; oiKeEtov, 7) ’é dAAOU 
twés; See also ll. 1062, 3. He is 
ready for any disclosure. When Caesar, 
who has just consented that Decius 
shall tell the senators he is not well, 
says immediately afterwards ‘Shall 
Caesar send a lie?’ no one is found to 
complain of dramatic inconsistency. 
Shak, Jul. Caes. 1, 3. 

1029, émi Oytela wAdvys] ‘ And going 
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AI, ood 8, & réxvov, cwrip ye 76 tor & yxpéve, 1030 
Ol. ri & dayos tcxovr & Kakois pe apBdves ; ae 
AI’, wodaév dv dpOpa paptuphoeey Ta od, 
Ol. otpot, ré Todr dpyatoy evvérers Kakév ; 
AI, bw o exovra Stardépovs modoiv dxpuds.~ 
Ol, Sevév y dvedos orapydver dveddpuny,'. 1035 
Al, wor dvopdobns fk tvxns Tatrns os el. 
Ol. & mpds Oedv, mpos pytpds, } warpds; gdpdoor. 
AL. obx of8’* 6 Sods d& Tadr éuod AGov dpovel. 
Ol. 4 yap map dddov p eaBes, oS’ adrds Tvyév; 
Al, ovK, G\XQ Trotpiy dAdos exdidwot pou. 1040 


O/, 


1030. °T. ¥ cett. 
kaxois we] Karpoia L. 


tis otros; 4 Kdrocba dnd@oa ASyo; 
S 


1031. toxov7’] tcxov L. toxovr’ L Vat. ac. mg. C®A, 
Karpoto pe Pal. karoto we A Trin. katota MM?. 


1033. Tour’ om. A. 1036. Tvxnsom. A. 1037. @ mpds| @ om, Trin. 1039. 
# from 7 L. 1040. GAAG moiunv] GAX’ drrorpjy L. GARG Trophy A. 1041. 
AL. nA. As. 


from place to place to work for hire.’ 
For émi, see Essay on L. § 19. p. 27. 
Oedipus dwells on this point as indi- 
cating the possible lowness of his origin. 
Cp. 1062. 

1030. ood 8’] This correction, which 
Elmsley made from conjecture, is found 
in Flor.T. 6 may express the oppo- 
sition between the insignificant station 
of the mowhv and his importance to 
Oedipus. The reading of L. and most 
MSS. got 7’.. cwrnp ye was, however, 
approved by Hermann, who quotes 
Heindorf on Plat. Euthyd. 277 A. Cp. 
also O. C. 387, 977, 1278, 1409. 

1031. Oedipus is touched with pity 
for his former self. Cp. Shak. Temp. 
1. 2, ‘Miranda. Alack, for pity! | I, not 
remembering how I cried out then, | 
Will cry it o’er again: it is a hint, | 
That wrings mine eyes to’t.’, The ques- 
tion is suggested to Oedipus by the word 
owrhp; i.e. ‘From what pain that I 
was suffering in my misfortunes did you 
rescue me?’ but is introduced by the 
poet, as the Scholiast properly observes, 
in order to lead to the mention of the 
personal mark (compare the scar of 
Ulysses in the Odyssey) by which the 
conviction of the truth is brought home 
to Jocasta. In his eagerness to ‘delve 
to the root’ the mystery of his birth, 
Oedipus is wholly unconscious of the 
effect which the successive answers have 


upon the mind of the queen—the horror 
of whose discovery is the chief interest 
of this part of the play, and who may 
be supposed to remain immoveable until 
her outbreak in 1, 1056. The same 
explanation applies to 1. 1037, which 
adds poignancy to the stroke. 

1034. woSotv akpdas] ‘Thy feet.’ dx- 
Has, like dpOpa supr., simply adds defi- 
niteness to médas: cp. dxpos. 

1035. SveSos (ToUTO) aveAdpnv] ‘A 
cruel shame I got from my swaddling 
bands.” Cp. Pind. Nem. 7. 56, ruxeiv 
8 & ddvvarov evdaipoviay dmacay dve- 
Adpevov. The genitive is to be taken 
with the verb in the sense of derivation ; 
only differing in being more metapho- 
rical from the construction of El. 1139, 
40, Tapypréxtov ups | dveAdunv, ws 
eixds, AOAvoy Bapos. Cp. supr. 1012. 
Eustath. 86. 16, 1097. 25 quotes nadév 
7 évedos, which has been thought to 
be an error of memory, as these words 
occur in the Medea of Euripides, with 
whose style they are more in accord- 
ance.—Eur. Med. 514. 

1037. Triclinius rightly says, dovveror 
nal dvaxddovOov mpos Ta émaydpeva, TO 
vopiCey épwrav tov Oldirdba, ei id Tod 
matpos i} THs pytpos wvopdabn. The 
words refer not to the preceding line, 
but to the cruel treatment of the child. 
‘Was it my mother’s doing, or my 
father’s?’ See on 1031. 
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tav Aaiov Symov tis dvopdéero, 
Ol. % rot tupdvvov rijode yiis wdédat more ; 
FA 


Al, pddora’ robrov tavdpss obtos jv Borip.-* 
Ol. 4 Kdor ere gev obros, Gor iSeiv epé; 1045 
AI, speis y dpiot cideir dv obmix prot. [44 b. 
Ol. éorw tis tuav Tav TapecTdtwy Tédas, | 
~ Baris KdroiWe Tov Borap, dv évvére, 

cir oby ém dypaev etre KavOdd’ ciaiddy ; 

onpjval’, as 6 Kaipds edpiobau rade, 1050 
XO. ofpar piv oddé’ dddov 7 Tov && aypar, 

dv Kapdreves mpdcber eicdeiv: arap 
«8 dv rd8 oby fkior av ’loxdorn d€&yot. 
Ol, ytivat, voeis éxeivov, byt dptiws 

porely epiéuecba; révd otros déyeL; 1085 


10, 


2» > a 
ti & Svtw eive; pndey evtpamfis, ta dé 


1044. ovTos Hv] ovTos om. Trin. 1046. y’] yap LY Pal. y ATrin.  eidetr’ dv] 


dv qdeire L. Gy eidH7’ Pal. 
Pal. tis)tic LY. tio A. 


I. 1052. kayareves| al pdreveo LA Trin. 
tév8 ME(?)M? pr. A. 
eime C8A, 


1055. Tév & LAV Pal. V°V# Trin. 
Pal. C9E°MM?. _—efre] etre LL? Pal. 
évrpanjua CA. 


1042. SHmov ts] ‘I am pretty sure 
that they called him one of Laius’ 
people.’ 

1044. Borhp] The word recals to 
the chorus and the spectators, though 
not to Oedipus, his saying in 836, 7, 
Tooovrdy éari pot THs éAtidos, Tov dvdpa 
tov Borhpa mpoopeivar povov. Cp. also 
1049 with 761. 

1045. Sor’ iSetv ene] ‘So that I may 
see him,’ 

1050. ‘The very moment for full dis- 
covery iscome.’ E.on L. § 39. 1. a, p. 72. 

748¢] Oedipus is now thinking only 
of the question of his birth, although 
his expression has a much wider import. 

Io51. ovBév’ dANov] Sc. évvéreav. 

1053. The chorus point to Jocasta, 
with what effect on her and the spec- 
tator may be imagined. But they have 
as yet no suspicion of the truth, merely 
conjecturing that Jocasta must know the 
history of the servant of Laius, and that 
he who is now over the flock (761) may 
have been the shepherd of former time. 

1054. ‘Lady, do you remember the 


eidnr dv C8A, 
1050. ebphodar] ebp7pOa L. 


eidqre dv T. 1047. €or] eon LT 
ebphicda CtA. etpetobat 
cal pdorevesTA, xdpdoreveo Pal, 
1056. 7i LAL?E. tio 
évrpanys] évrpameto L Pal. 


man whose coming we just now de- 
sired? Is he the man he speaks of?’ 
Cp. Tr. 417, Thy aixpadwroy, hy erep- 
Was és Séuovs Karovoba SyTov; ib. 1191, 
oto@’ oby tov Oirns Znvds tyrotoy md- 
yov; 1219, Thy Ebputeiay olcba Sra 
mapbévoy; The indefinite dvtwa marks 
Oedipus’ uncertainty about the identity 
of the Bornp. Cp. Hdt. 4. 8, és yp” 
TauTHY, ivTwa voy SevOa vepovTa. 
Badham conjectures voeis éxetvoy dv 
by dpriws | porciv eprépecOa ; Tévd" ob- 
Tos A€yer; The reading of LA. rév 6’ 
obros Aéyer, may be rendered, ‘Do you 
remember the man whom we: were just 
now sending for, and of whom he (the 
dyyedos) speaks?’ This, however, ap- 
pears to be hardly the meaning required 
by the context, for the chorus has only 
expressed their belief that he is the 
same man, and has appealed to Jocasta 
to confirm this. A slight alteration, not 
altogether without MS. authority, gives 
Tév8 obTos Aéyer; as in the text. 

1056. rl 8 Ovrw’ €.] Cp. Aesch. Prom. 
766, Ti 8 Syriw’; od yap pnTov avdacGar 
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pnbévra Botrov pnd? peuvfjoOau pdrny. 
Ol. otk dv yévorro T0060, bras éyd daBdv 
onpeia Toadr od gavd rodpov yévos. 
10. pH mpos Ocdv, cirep Tt ToD cavTod Biov 1060 
Kg det, paretons T0080" dds vocoia’ éyd. 
Ol. Odpoe od pev yap ob’ dv *ei rpirns éyd 
Entpos phav@ rpidovdos, expavet kakn, 
10, Spas miOod por, Afcooua ph Spa rdde, 
Ol. obk dv mioiny ph ob dd” expabeiv cagds. 1065 
10. Kal phy gpovotod y Td Gord oo Ey, Wo 
Ol. 7& APora Toivyy Tabrd pw ddrybver wédat, 
10. & Stomorp, eiOe prjrore yvoins ds ef. 
Ol. dé ris ehOav Seipo tov Borfpdé por; 
tavtny © éare tArovaim xalpew yéves. 1070 


XN OY , ‘ a , x oF 
10, tod lov’, Stornve’ roiro ydp o exo 


évov mpocemreiv, dAXo 8 otro Barepor. 
2 pa 


1061. éy@]| éxw LA Pal. Trin. 
Odppe MSS. Brunck. corr. ei] ex L. 
1064. pi] om. pr. Trin. Spa] dpa L. 
Trin. 1072. ovmo7@’ Trin. 


éy@ Schol. et Codex Chigianus. 1062. ddpoer] 
éx APal. Trin.C® 1063. expaver | éxpava LA. 
dpav AEC’. 1068, dbom0Tp’] biam0TpE 


7é5e, and for a similar ellipse, Plat. quem optativum pertinet.’ Herm. 


Legg. 1. 645 D, otd& mw mpds 6 71. 
‘Why ask of whom he spoke?’ Jocasta, 
starting from a reverie, utters this 
abruptly. 

1059. av] ‘Bring to light.’ 
132. 

1061. &Ats vocota’ éyo] ‘My trouble 
is enough.” ‘It is enough that I am tor- 
mented without your knowing.’ Cp. Ar. 
Eth. N. 9, 11, 80ev 70 dus yw SvaTvyav. 
For the adverb as predicate, see Essay 
on L. § 24. P. 40. 

1062. o¥8’ Gv ¥et tplrys] This read- 
ing involves a simpler change than ov8’ 
éay Tpirns, which may be right however. 
For ei with the subj., see Essay on L. 
§ 27. p. 44. And although dy with 
future cannot be defended, yet a change 
of construction may fairly be supposed, 
like that which accounts for the apparent 
solecism in Aj. 405-9, ei .. mds .. orpatés 
SiraAtos dv pe xeipl povebor: i.e. The 


Supr. 


expression is equivalent to ob ob« éxpavet 


nakh, ovd’ dy (€xpaveins xanh), ei, x. 7.2. 
‘ov8 dy ei plané eadem ratione dicitur 
qua «ay ei, in quo dy ad suppressum ali- 


tpirys..pnTpos..rptSovA0s] ‘Though 
my mother, and my mother’s mother, 
and the mother of this last, were slaves.’ 
Cp. Plat. Legg. 6.777 A, ob rpls pdvov 

Gada moAAdKs dmepydovra BobAas. Jo- 
casta knows that the real horror is the 
nobility of his birth. 

1066. dpovotad y e%] ‘With clear 
knowledge.’ Cp. 1038. 

1067. ta AGora.. tata] ‘This which 
you call the best’—that Ido not learn 
my origin. 

1069. ‘ Will some one go and fetch 
the herdsman hither for me?’ ibe here 
is more peremptory than ov« dge; just 
as dpa; is stronger than dp’ ov; see Essay 
on L. § 29. p. fo. 

1070, twAovale .. yéver] ‘ Her wealthy 
lineage” The word mAovotos is used 
sarcastically. Cp. El. 361, cot 5& mAov- 
ata | tpdre(a KeiaOw, 

1071. tod tod] An exclamation of 
horror and wonder. Cp. Tr. 1143, tod 
iod Svarnvos, ofyopat TAadas. 

1072. dAdo 8 obr08 torepov] ‘ Aud 
no word any more for ever.’ 
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XO. zi more BéEBnkev, Oidirovs, ba dypias 


daca rUmns  yuvi; dédorx’ drrws 


pk THs clomhs Thos dvappige Kakd, 


Ol. 


~ ee 
dmota xpier pnyvitw’ rovpov 0 eyd, 


’ na 
kel opixpdy éott, omépp ety BovdAjoopa. 


arn & isws, gpovel yap as yuviy péya, 


‘ | fi ‘ 2M, 2 72 
tiv dvoyéveav THv Euny aioxvveral. | 


eyo & euavroy maida tis Téxns vépov - 
Tis —d Sidovons obK atipacOjcopat, ' 
Ths yap wépuKa pyrpds 


pijvés pe puixpov Kal péyay di@pioay. > 


rodade & expos ov dv e€€dOouw tere 


mot dAdos, Sore pry Kuabeiv Tovpoy yévos, 


1075 
1080 
fuk: Gi 
of 6& ovyyeveis 
‘T1688 , 


orp. XO. elep éy@ paris eiui Kal kata yvopay dps, — 


1074. agaca] digaca LAY Pal. Trin. 
avapnge Trin. 


Trin. 
: 


BP éxpabery L. 
lines in L. and A. 


todade 5 éxpda wo ob Ci. 


1075. avappygeu is best taken actively 
with 4 yuvq as subject. ‘She will cause 
evils to break forth.’ If «kaxd were the 
subject, xpyfer in 1076 could hardly 
have a natural meaning. Cp. Il. 20. 55, 
év 8 abrois épida pyyvuvto. For the sit- 
uation, cp. Ant. 766, 1253, Tr. 813. 

1076. ‘Let her raise what storms she 
will; but I am determined to see my 
origin, though it be humble.’ 

1078. as yuvq] ‘For a woman.’ Cp. 
Hat. 4. 81, dAtyous, ws SivOas elvar. Oed- 
ipus implies that his own ‘pride of 
birth,’ (avowed in 1080, foll.) is of a 
nobler strain. 

1079. tiv Buoyéverav Thy éphv] ‘The 
baseness of my birth.’ 

1080. waida tis Tuxns .. ris eb Si- 
Sovens] ‘Accounting myself the child 
of favouring Fortune.’ Cp. the opposite 
fancy of Polynices in O. C. 1323, 4, wed 
pay ods GAAA Tod Kaxod | méTpoU puTev- 
cis, So in Shak, Winter's Tale, 4. 4, 
Florizel says—‘From thy succession 
wipe me, father! I| Am heir to my 
affection.’ 

1082. of 8 cuyyevets pfivés pre pixpdv 
kal péyav Sidpioav] ‘And the months 
that have grown up with me, have alone 


1078. ain] adry MSS. 
1084. Towdabe 5 expts od] Todad’ expo wa obk LAMA. 
1085. mor’) wé7’ LA Trin. 
Bh Cxpabeity A Pal. 


einep-| xai-| od4 + rav4 pr ob oidinov+ pyrép’| mpoc- 


1075. dvappynte E°.  dvappnén LATE. 
Herm. corr. 1079. éuqv] éuny (7’) L. 
roibad éxpio ov# Pal. E 
pH xpaderv] 
1086-1109. Division of 


determined my lowness and my exalta- 
tion.’ As elsewhere, Time is spoken 
of as a real thing or person commen- 
surate with the events. 

1084, 5. ‘This parentage of mine 
can never be disproved; and therefore 
why should I not find out my origin?’ 
This is better than ‘I cannot but know 
my birth’ 

1084. tére | wor’ dos] It must be ad- 
mitted that woré beginning the line after 
a short syllable which precludes syna- 
phea, is questionable. See Aj. 986, obx 
boov raxos | S57’ adrdv dges Setpo; It 
is allowable to conjecture éféAOoip’ ey. 
But the secret of the anomaly is pro- 
bably the inverted order (for &AAos mor7é), 
which is for the sake of emphasis and 
thythm. Cp. Phil. 1217, é7’ ovdéy etm. 

1086, foll. The chorus have forgotten 
their apprehension expressed in supr. 
1074, 5, and yielding to the feeling of 
the moment, join with Oedipus in his 
wish to discover his origin. The joyous 
confidence of this strain gives greater 
emphasis to the catastrophe. Cp. Ant. 
1115-52, Aj. 693-718, Tr. 205-224. 

‘Soon shall the wonder be revealed. 
Our king was nursed on the mountain’s 
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1 op 
od tov “Odupumov azreipwr, 


'@ Kibaipdv, odk eon trav adpiov 
, x : 
Tavoédnvoy, py ob oé ye Kal matpidray Oidimou 


> 
5 Kal tpopdy kal parép ave, 


kal xopederOar mpds Hudyv, ds eminpa pépov- ; 
Ta Tols éuols Tupdvvas. 


[45 a. 


ee m Poe 
inte PoiBe, col S& rad apéor ein... 


pépovra{ inte tio rOv4 mavds4 i} oéye4 TH macau dvacowv-| vaiev etpnpa- 


éAtcoviddav . 


pntép MSS. 


, 
. guptaice. 


breast, divinely born; some nymph his 

mother, his father, some roving God.’ 
The solemnity of the prevailing di- 

trochaic (or epitrite) rhythm is relieved 


Is 
~ 


/ 

—-VYV SS Se ks 

/ £ 

tuVU Huse 

/ 

WO a aD a Ra 

, / 

Sel © elect ORE Oia ORES Bs 
5 

DE Gat he Bae 

¥ 
tu-—--+tu--4u0u 
se apes piel pret ITE pe cal 


1086. For kata yvopav, cp. Tr. 102, 
cin’, @ Kpatiorevay kar’ dppa, and see 
Essay on L. § 19. p. 28. 

1087. ot tOov”Oduptrov] Ant. 758. 

ameipwv] Hesychius, dmeipovas’ ameipa- 
Tous. Xoporryns Ovéory. 

1090. Tav aiiptov mavaéAnvov] ‘In the 
coming moonlit hour.’ Cp. Ant. 153, 
Oedy 5 vaodvs xopois mavyvyios mavTas 
éé\Owpev. (1) The comparison of Arist. 
H. A. 10. 38, vixtas tds mavceAnvous, 
shows that mavcéAnvos is not always to 
be construed strictly of the full moon. 
A moonlight night is all that need be 
meant. And aipioy may be transferred 
from ‘next sunrise’ to ‘next moon-rise.’ 
Or (2) the expression may be understood 
to mean, ‘In to-morrow’s moonlight fes- 
tival.’ “If this interpretation is adopted, 
we must suppose the full moon to occur 
the day following. But no hint of this 
is given in the context. 

Gtreipwov.. pra) ob oé ye .. atte] 
‘Thou shalt not be without experience 
of our celebrating thee, as of the same 
clime with Oedipus, and as having been 
to him a nurse and mother.’ 


VOL, I. 


1087. yupav] ywmpnv MSS. 


1092. parép’] 


by lyrical dactyls. The tone is one of 
religious joyousness, rising at first into 
excited hope, which changes, in line 7 of 
the strophe, into pious aspiration. 


jr 


matpidtav. ‘A native of the same 
region,’ ‘ countryman.’ 

1092. patépa] As a mountain is called 
HATyp prhdruyv, Onpdr, etc., e.g. Il. 8. 47, 
“ldqv .. untépa Onpay, Tapyapov. tpoddv 
coming between makes tolerablethe trans- 
ition from masc. to fem. ave, sc. éue 
or 4uGs, borrowed from the context. 

1095. kal xopever@ar mpds ipav] 
‘Or of being the theme of our choral 
song.’ For the change of voice and sub- 
ject, see Essay on L. p. 65, d. 

éninpa épovta] ‘Giving pleasure:’ 
Epice. IL 1.578, warpt pirw én fpa pé- 
pew Art. Od. 19. 343, ov5€ Ti por Todd- 
vintpa wodav émjpava Oupe | yiyverat. 

1097. In hoping for a happy solution, 
the chorusstill look upto Phoebus, whom 
they had at first invoked (154), and on 
the interpretation of whose still doubtful 
oracles the issue depends. This is the 
only shadow of apprehension which re- 
mains. ‘O Phoebus, to whom we cry, 
may this event prove well-pleasing to 
thee.’ 

inte] Cp. supr. 154, and note. 
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? ~ # Ba 
dvr, tle oe, Téxvov, Tis o eriKTE TOY paKpalovev apa 1098 


tA 


faves épecoiBdra *mov | 1100 


ei . n> 4 ae , 
mpoomedacbeio, 7) oe y “edvarelpa TIS 
v r 
i ~ x ff Ed x cal 
Aogiov; TS yap TAdKES Gypovopol TracaL pirat 
5 &l@ 6 KudAdvas advdooor, T104 
a J Z 
eld’ 6 Baxxeios beds vatwy em’ dkpov épéwy 
, 
etpnua dé€at ek Tov 
a Fu © ta) i4 
Nupdav ‘Edixovidwr, ais mreiora ovpmaiger. ,. 
Ol. ef yph te Kdpe ph ovvadrddgavrd Tre, I1I0 
~ an? ~ an 
mpéoBv, oTabpacba, tov Borhp opay boxe, 


a A DS ”“ 
Svmep médar (nTotpev. ev TE yap faKp@ 


1099. dpa] dpa LA. 
Vato we it / ye Ouydtnp A V Vat. b° 
Arndt corr. 
(d)va(oo)ow L. 
(a from w) L, 


vatew C?A, 


vuppay CA. vuppovT. 


ducaviboy A, 111. mpéoBu] 


1100. *ov] om. 


1104. dvdcour ci@’ 5 Baxxetoo Ged0 om. L. 
1106, Segar’ 


MSS. Heath corr. 
Trin. 


IIOI. bvyarnp L 
ye Tis Ovyarnp Vat. ac, ViAEM. 
add. C?A. 1105. valor] 
| béfar(o) L. 1108, Nuppay] vuppay 
“EAccavidwy] édrcaviadov LACT Vat. ac. 


vy 
mpéoBe(c) L. mpéoBe CA. mpéoBa CC’. mpécBuy 


Mrv'V#. Vat. ac. Trin. mpecBu V Pal. AM. 


1098. téxvov] So Theseus is addressed 
by the chorus in O. C. 1491, i@ mat. 

éructe] Cp. supr. 870. 

tGv paxpardvev] The context shows 
that the nymphs are meant. Cp. Hom. 
h. Ven. 258, Hes. ap. Plutarch. 415 «. 
fr. 50 Gaisf., Ap. Rh. 2. 509. 

1100 ff. The MS. reading was thus 
explained by Hermann, ‘Constructio 
verborum haec est: tis o° €rumre Tov 
paxpardvev dpa Ovyarnp, Toot cAacdeiaa. 
Tlavds 7} Aofiov; [‘ Was it some young 
daughter of the long-lived Nymphs, 
having been brought near to the moun- 
tain Pan or to Loxias, who bore 
thee?’] Sed quum in illis, 9} Aogéov, 
adderet poeta augendi causa cé ye, 
istoque demum loco poneret illud no- 
men 6uydrnp, adjecit etiam pronomen 
encliticum 71s, sine quo @vyarnp tam re- 
motum a genitivo suo obscurum fuisset. 
“Apa etiam alibi longiusab initioremotum 
invenitur, ut in Ajace v. 925, EueAdes, 
rédas, ucdrres xpdvy orepedppwy dp’ bd’, 
«.7.d. (Cp. Phil. 996). But this reason- 
ing is upset by the double objection to 
the position and quantity of Ovyarnp, and 
by the difficulty of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory arrangement of the lines with 6v-yd- 
anp. Lachm. conj. sarpds weAacdeio’, in, 
which the appellation of Pan is unusual 
and inappropriate. Arndt’s very ingeni- 
ous conjecture is adopted in the text. 


1103. i.e. Heis one of the vdpu0t Oeol, 
or pastoral gods. 

1104. Schol. 6 ‘Epps vdpuos -yap. 
For eire=‘or, without eve preceding, 
see on supr. 517, O.C. 1492. 

1105, vatwv ém’ dkpwv dpéwv] Ana- 
creon ap. Dion. Chrys. i. 94, ava, ¢ 
SapdAns Epws, | cal vuppal xvavombes | 
moppupén 7 Appodirn | cvpnaifovary, 
émaortpépean 8 | ip~ndray xopupds dpéwv. 

evpnpa Sé¢£ar’] For the expression, see 
above 1. 1026, and cp. Plat. Theaet. 150 
D, ov8€ zi poe gor evpnua TovotTov 
yeyouds, THs eis puyhs Exyovoy. 

1109. “EAukwvidwv] The word was 
written so at first in Par. A. 
ais wAciora oupratfer. 

h. Ven. 263. 

1110, kapé] For this ‘modest’ use of 
kat, cp. infr. 1239,Plat. 1 Alc. 127 E, et 7 
bf Kal TH evn pavreia marevey. 

pr cuvadAdgavrd aw] ‘Having never 
before met with him.’ The unconscious- 
ness of Oedipus is especially marked at 
the beginning of the scene in which he 
is to learn all (also in 1115, 16). 

IL1L, wpéoPu] This agrees better with 
what follows, 1. 1115, and accounts bet- 
ter for the corruption mpéoGuv, than the 
reading of L. p.m. méoBes. 

1112. ‘For his great age accords 
therewith, in that he is the equal in 
years of the man present here.’ 


Cp. Hom. 
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2 ep A 3 y 
- -ynpa gvvdder rade Tavdpi ctpuperpos, 
ddAws Te rods dyovras domep oixéras 
yw ? rot a 
€yvox éuavtod' 7h 8 emioripn ob pov IIT5 
mpovxois tay’ dv mov, tov Borijp iddv mdpos, 
wv a > 
XO. &yvoxa ydp, cdg icOr Aatov yap fv 
eimep Tig dddos micros as vopeds dvip, 
XN mn? ~ 
Ol, ot mpadr’ epwrd, tov KopivOiov gévor; 
7m Tovde ppdges; AT. roirov, dvmep eicopas. 1120 
Ol. obdros, ot, mpérBu, Sebpd por gdver Br€rrav 
a> » > 9» lan sn >> # 
do adv o épwra. Aaiov ror foba ov; 
OEPASION. 
7 Soddos, odk @vyntés, aN oikor Tpadgeis. 
Ol. épyov pepiuvev motov 4} Biov riva; 
OE. roipvas ta mreioTa Too Biov ovvermbunv.» 1125 
, 4) ; er , Ba 
Ol. xapos paédiora mpods tior Edvavros dv; 
OE. fv piv Kibaipdv, fv 8 mpdcywpos réros, 
O!. réov dvdpa révd’ ody ofcba THE Tov pabdr ;' 
OE. ri xphua Spdvra; motov dvdpa Kal dréyes ; 
I1I3. odpperpos] Evuperpoo L. 1114. dAAws Te rods] aAA woreTove L, = dAAwo 
mg. C2, GdAwo Te Tove cett. 1115. 7H 8] rhe 5(er?) L. 1116, 


mpovxors] mpovxer AY. mpovxaa A°, I117. eyvoxa yap] eyvwxa piv T. 


1118. ds]}oL. do CA. 1120. #] ef L. Gf C5A. = 1122. mor’) 708’ L, mor’ C?. 
nor A. 1123. Av L. — dvnrds] dvnroo E. 1126, riot] tion”) L. = riot CA. 
1127. mpbaxupos] mpooxepoo L. mpédaxwpoo CA. 

T113. tOde Tavdpt] Sc. 7G KopiwOiw vopevs. 
févy. 1118, elwep..avqp] ‘And if ever 


tvvdSe is used absolutely (sc. 7@ dy there was one, he was a faithful herds- 


(nrodpev), the dative being governed by 
otppetpos, which is a supplementary 
predicate. {vuperpos is changed to ovp- 
Hetpos to preserve the Porsonic pause. 

1114. GAws te} ‘And also I think I 
recognize in those who are bringing him 
the appearance of my own servants.’ 
dddws =‘independently of this,—as a 
more certain indication. &o7ep limits or 
modifies the assertion, in accordance with 
the subdued tone of the whole speech. 

1117. yap] Cp. Phil. 755, 6, devdv ye 
robnicaypa Tov voonpatos, PIA. Sewdr 
yap ob8t pynrdv. 

Aaiov] Cp. 1042, rév Aatov 8yr0v Ts 
dvopd¢ero, infr. 1122. This genitive is 
to be resumed in construction with 


man,’ 

1121. ovros, ov] Cp. supr. 532, and 
note, Ant. 441, o¢ 69, oé, K.7.A. 

1121. Seip pou daver BAétwv] ‘I beg 
you will look this way and speak.’ The 
Theban herdsman avoids the eye of 
Oedipus. Cp. supr. 758, foll. 

1123. GAN’ otkor tpadpels] This helps 
to account for the confidence reposed in 
him by Jocasta, supr 756, 763. 

1125. ‘I was generally a herdsman.’ 

1126, Evvavdos| Sc. Tots morpviors. 

1128, The indefinite wou answers to 
the indefiniteness of the answer in 1127. 
‘Are you then aware of having some- 
where thereabouts made the acquaint- 
ance of this man?’ Cp. infr. 1142, 3. 
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Ol. rév8’ ds mdpectiv' f Evvpdrdafas ti THO; 1130 
GE. obx date y elmeiv ev rdéxer pripns Uro.. 
AI. xoidév ye Oaipa, Séoror’. aN éyd cadas 
> a? 2 , > Q oY of 
dyver dvapvicw viv, «0 yap oid drt 
kdrowev Auos tov KiOaipdvos rémov 
6 piv Simdoiot moimvios, éyo 8 évi 1135 
. éwAnotagov T@de Tavdpl tpets drouvs | - 
é€ fipos els apkrodpoy éxpufvous xpévous’ 
xepava 8° Hon Taped 7 eis émauN éyo@ 5° 
s Pees PA 
c#ravvov obtés T els Ta Aatov orabud. 
Aéywo te TodTav, 4} od éyw Tempaypévor ; 1140 
1130. # LA Trin. # CT Vat. ac. fvymAAagas] cvvadddgao ist A from y L. 
ouwnddagas AA, gvvfaAdate M. — EvvadAdgas Vat. ac. mw] more L, mo C? 
EM? Vat. ac. moo AM. 1132. ye Gaia} y' é(o)Cadya L. ye om. A. 
1135. morpviows| morpvi.oo L. 1136.+Twde Tavdpi] THde 7° dvdp) L. 1137. 


Exphvous] énphvove L Vat. ac, (no breathing) LTA, ' 
(4 


1138. yeeuava LVAMM?, 
1140. TovTwy] rodroy L, 


Porson corr. 
xenpavos yp. xeepau T. 


1130. 4 EuvhAAakas ti rw] ‘Had you 
ever anything to do with him?’ This 
is better than 4 ¢vvadAdéas, which re- 
quires a somewhat forced connection 
with 1. 1128. 

1134. tov Kibarpavos témov] ‘ As we 
ranged about Citheron.’ The accusative 
(of the sphere of motion) is governed 
by the general notion of traversing 
or occupying in what follows. Cp. Aj. 
877, 8, GAN ovde yey 8} THY dd’ HAlov Bo- 
dav | KeAcvOov dvip obdapod SnAot paveis, 

1136. éwAynoialov] The verb in the 
latter part of the sentence is adapted to 
the nearer subject. For instances of 
this ‘attraction,’ or ‘zeugma,’ see Essay 
on L. pp. 65-66. 

1137. €kprvous| Cp. Plat. Legg. 11, 
916 B, where éxunvov for Expqvov is in 
Par. A, Hes. Op. 566, 608. There can be 
no doubt that this is the true reading, 
though based on inferior MS. authority. 
It was adopted by Porson from the Trin. 
MS. and is confirmed by three others 
(including Ven. 617 pr.) ‘Three entire 
seasons of six months extending from 
spring to the rising of Arcturus.’ It has 
been proposed (by E. A. J. Ahrens in 
Philologus of 1876) to explain the Lau- 
rentian reading thus: pes 6Aous.. 
éupnvovs xpdvous, ‘three full months, 
being the time from spring to the rising 
of Arcturus: and it is urged in favour 


éxpnvove M(?)E pr. Trin. 


xeuovr EV? Vat. ac. 
troutay CSA. 


xetuaue A, 


of this that spring is late in visiting 
the Boeotian Highlands. But the awk- 
wardness of the parenthesis, coming 
between the numeral and the noun, and 
the unmeaning pleonasm, are fatal ob- 
jections to this way of taking the words. 
The division of the year card épos Kai 
xetpava, into equal periods of six months, 
is also more probable. And the imper- 
fect #Aavvov shows that the shepherd is 
speaking of what he did not once but 
habitually. 

1138. xepava & 745] ‘But for the 
winter season, when it came.’ The ac- 
cusative of time, continued from xpévous 
supr., is here proleptic; i.e. ‘I drove them 
to remain during winter.’ Cp. Thuc. 3. 
21, 74s obv VUKTAS Tas piv enarges de- 
Aemov: Hdt. 7. 50, § 3, Wpyy Te Tov 
éreos KadAlorny mopevdueba. The com- 
mencement of the action and its con- 
tinuance are thought of together. yer- 
pave. has the best authority, and is also 
the more difficult reading. According 
to a_calculation made by Prof. Forster 
at the request of G. Wolff, the morning 
rising of Arcturus for Athens in 430 B.C, 
was on the 13th September of the Julian 
Calendar. 

1140, wewpaypevov] ‘ That has really 
happened.’ ti tovtwv is supplemented 
by wempayyévoy in the latter part of the 
sentence, 
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OE. réyers ddnO4, Rane éx paxpod ypédvov. 
Al. gép ele viv, rér oicOa matddé pot riva 
Sods, és epavT® Opéupa Opepaiuny éyd.'-~ 
OE. ri & éor1; mpds ri rodro rovmos laropels; 
’ > A a > 
Al. 68 éoriv, © Tay, Keivos ds rér Fv véos. [45 b 
OE. ovk cis bdeOpov; od ciwrfoas éren: 1146 
Ol. a, ph Kodage, mpécBu, révd’, eel Ta ot 
* Oetrat KodacTod paddov 7 Ta Tovd’ ern. 
OE, ri &, & hépicre Seororév, dpapréve ; 
Ol. obdk évvérav tov maid’ dv odros toropel. 1150 
OE. réyer yap cidds oddév, GAN AAwS Tove. » 
Ol. od mpds xdpw pev ovx épeis, kratov 8° épeis,” 
OE. pur oira, mpds Ocdv, Tov yépovtd pe alkion. : 
Ol. obx as tdéxes Tis Tod _dmoorpénpet xXépas ; 
OE. Svornvos, dvtl rod; ti “mpooy pr} Cov a 1155 
Ol. rev raid’ eaxas 7d’ dv obros faropel; 


II4I. kattep obv paxps xpévw L*M. 
(not ’rav). 1150, ovrog om. A. 
eiido LM?. cidwo ovdey C°A, 

1145. @ tav] The familiar language 
of one servant addressing another. 

1146. The oixérns knew that he had 
been entrusted with the exposure of the 
child of Laius, and instead of executing 
his commission had given the infant 
to a herdsman from Corinth—He knew 
also that Oedipus was the murderer of 
Laius —Faithful to Jocasta, he had 
hitherto kept both secrets; and this had 
occasioned his request to be allowed to 
remove as far as possible from the city. 
But until this moment the truth has 
never flashed upon his mind that the 
child of Jocasta and Laius is the hus- 
band of the one and the murderer of the 
other. The abruptness of the exclama- 
tion indicates the surprise, which now 
breaks upon his mind. 

1149. & déprore Seorordv] ‘Most 
puissant lord.’ This Epic form of ad- 
dress occurs only here in Sophocles, and 
in’ Plato also only once, in the mock- 
heroic speech of Socrates, Phaedr. 238 D, 
elev, & péprate, ‘ Well, valiant sir!’ The 
herdsman has been in the habit of think- 
ing of Oedipus as the terrible stranger 
who had slain Laius, and had subse- 
quently become the master of his house- 
hold as well as ruler of Thebes. A new 


1142. vov, ‘viv L. viv A, 
ioropel | iaropei(ce) L. 
1153. #] 7 Pal. 


1145. @ rav LA 
LI51. eldds ovdév] oddey 
1154. Tis] tio LA, 


horror is now forced upon him; and in 
his fear and confusion, being threatened 
with immediate violence, he seeks to 
soothe Oedipus with flattering terms. 
His reserve is intended to contrast with 
the familiarity of the other messenger. 
Cp. supr. 1008, 1121. 

1151. ‘He knows not what he i is say- 
ing and is busy to no purpose.” An 
evasive speech, and partly wrung from 
the speaker; but one which draws the 
attention of the spectators to the tre- 
mendous consequences of the busybody’s 
intervention. ‘To no purpose ;’ i.€. ‘to 
anything but a good one.’ 

1152. mpds xapw] ‘To please us.’ 

kKAatwv 8’ épets] ‘But when you are 
punished you will speak,’ i.e. But you 
shall be made to speak. Cp. Ar. Nub. 
58, dedp’ EXO’ iva wAdys: Ant. 932. 

1153. Tov yépovra p’] ‘The old man 
you see me to be.’ E. on L. § 21. p. 33. 

1155. ‘Unhappy that I am, where- 
fore? What is it you would learn?’ 
at mpooxpylov, sc, TadTa xeAcvers; For 
similar inexactness, cp. Phil. 1191, ri 
féEovres GAdoKdTYy | yvwpg TaY mapos, dv 
mpovpaves; Aj. 1351; and see E, on L. 
p. 64. 

1156. The repetition of the demon- 
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OE. 
Ol. 
OE. 
ol. 
OE. 
Ol. 
OE. 
Ol. 
OE. 
Ol. 
OE. 
O!, 4-800d0s, 7) Kelvov tis eyyevas yeyds ; 
GE. 
Ol. kdywy dxovwv' aN suws axovoréor, 


OE, 


Zax drdécbar & dSperov 7H Hepa. 

GXN eis 768° HEes ph A€yov ye TotvdiKor. 
TOANB ye paddov, iv dpdow, didddvpat, 
dvip 66, ds oer, és TpiBas Eda, 1160 
ob dar éywy, GAN elroy ws doinv wddat, 

médev AaBdv; oixetov, HE kAdov Twés; 

éuov pev odk eyoy, eeEduny d€ Tov, 
rivos moAtrav Tavde KaK Toias oTéyns; 
ph mos Ocdv, ph, Séor08’, toroper TAéov, 1165 
ddrodas, ef oe TabT épjoopar madw, 


ww fh 5S , 
rav Aatov Toivuy Tis HY yevynpator, 


a Be 2 UN ca aly 
oipot, mpos adT y cipl TO detvG A€ye, %- 
1170 


rf 


A ta ? a 
kelvou yé to On mats éxrAngeO- 4 8 kro 
> 
Kdddot ay elmo. of) yuvty TAD ws Exe.” 


OE, paérror, avag. 


OE. as avaddoaipi viv. 


Ol. 
Ol. ds mpds ti xpetas ; 


A yap didwow Ade co; 


Ol, rexotca TAHpOv ; 1178 


Ol, 


1157. Hpépa] ev Huepac LA. 1158, 708 Héers] Toby (er) Feo L. 
1160. dvjp| dvap LA. édAG@] éAGs LA. = 1165. 2nd pr) om. A. 
éyyerts Trin. tis] tia L, mo A. 1170. dwotwy LA, 


Ir71. yé] (OPEL, ye COA, 


OE. bechdtay y dkv@ Kaker. 


motov; OE. xreveiy vi Tods Texdytas Hv déyos. 


768 ntao A. 
1168, xeivou after 
dxovew Plut. Mor. 522¢. 


Bw 
1172. KéAdor’ M. 


strative, T@Se..ovTos, is expressive of | 


the impatience of Oedipus. 

1157. TAS Hpépa] ‘That day.’ Cp. 
Tr. 716-18, supr. 1128, aad see Essay 
on L. § 22. p 34. 

1158, tovviikov] ‘What is right.’ 
Cp. 322, ob7’ vvop’ eines, #.7.0, 

T1isg. SoAAvpar. 1166. dAwAas] The 
present and perfect for the future, im- 
plying certainty. Cp. supr. 297, ot- 
fedeyxwv, and note. 

1160, és tpiBds éXa] ‘ Will be driv- 
ing at delay. Cp. Eur. Heracl. go4, 
éyyds wand éXatve, and the like ex- 
pressions. 

1161. wéAav] with efor. 

1163. The postponement of the nega- 
tive, and the unusual rhythm, for which 
cp. 1145, assist the effect of reluctance 
and constraint, 


1167. ‘ Well, then, the child who was 
born came from the house of Laius.’ 
The expression is purposely ambiguous. 
As oi Aatov are ‘Laius’ people,’ so 7d 
Aatov yevyjyara include their offspring. 

1168. tus éyyevys] ‘One of his fa- 
mily.” Cp. 0. C. 1167. 

1169. A€yew is supplementary. ‘I 
am close on the horror, close on speak- 
ing of it.’ i 

1170, dkovwv] Sc. mpés ai7G eipl TS 


€LVv 
devG. One MS. has dxotww. 

1171. ‘ Yes, report certainly gave him 
out to be Laius’ child’ 

1175. tAhpwv] ‘Unhappy one!’ The 
word expresses strong commiseration, 
but also implies wonder at the act. 
‘Its mother ! had she the heart?’ Cp. 
Eur. Ion, 960, ped rAqpov od TéA pgs, 6 5E 
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Ol. 
OE. 
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fot = & an load lal 
Tos ONT apijKkas 7H yépovTe Tade ov; 
katoKticas, & Séor08’, ws ddAnv xOdva 


Soxév adroicew, adits evOev Av 6 88 


kak és péyiot towoev, ef yap ob a 
HEY . yap ovros el, 


1180 


dv dnow obtos, trOt Svamorpos yeyas, 


Ol, iod tot td mdv7 dy eEjxor cada. — 


> 


® OS, TeAuTaidy ce mpocBrAeWraiu vov. 
e] Z ? 


doris Tépacpar gis T ad’ ay ov yxpiy, dv ois 7 


~ nA > 
od xphv ouirayv, obs Té pw ovK eer KTavdy. 


XO. orp. a. ia yeveal Bpordy, 


1178. karoixrioas| 2nd e from n L. 
1184. ois] 7 Pal. js A. 


(waa évapiO pa. 1186. i#] dL. 


Oeds pGAAov aébev, said to Cretisa, who 
deserted the child she had by Apollo. 
1180. A few touches now reveal the 
whole secret. The herdsman is not re- 
quired to give the information for which 
he was at first summoned. There is no 
need to explain the horror further. 
1182. The despair of Oedipus, which 
was kept. under restraint until he had 
drawn out every link in the chain of dis- 
covery, now bursts forth uncontrolled. 
For iov iov, cp. 1071, and note. 
7a wav7’ dv éfqKot cap A] ‘So then all 
is certain.’ For this use of dv with the 
optative, expressing certain inference in 
present time, cp. O. C. 1768, 9, daa’ 
ei 748’ Eyer ata vody Kelvw, Tat7’ av 
dmapxot: El. 797, 8, moaAdAadv dy feos, 
& ev’, dfios tuxeiv, ei ryvS enavoas 
Tis woAvyAwooou Bors:—ib. 1372, 3, 
ove dy .. Adyov | .. 768’ ein Totpyov. 
1183. @ @s] This exclamation is 
wholly general, although suggesting the 
motive of his sudden act ; infr. 1271-4. 
1184. vs 7 dd’ dv od xpfv] This is 
said partly with reference to the oracle 
given to Laius, and partly with the same 
general feeling of horror with which he 
speaks of himself afterwards, infr. 1383, 
as é« Oewy pavévr’ dvaryvov Kal yévous 
tov Aatov. ‘The pauses in this line and 
in supr. 1179, viz.“ —U-— | -Yy-— 
“— || UM, mark the difficulty with 
which the horror finds expression. 
1186-1203. ‘Man walketh in a vain 
shadow, he appears, and is not. What 
lot could seem more blest than Oedipus’? 
who slew the monster, saved our state 
and took the kingdom for his own? 


1180, és] eis A, 
1186-1188. Division of lines in L. and A. 


ig 


1185 


1182. e¢jior] efixor LA, 
id4 ds 
€ 
CoA. yeveal] yeval L. yeveai CS, 
But now what woe is like to his; 
plunged by reverse of fortune in cruel 
misery? O glorious Oedipus! how art 
thou sunk into an abyss of infamy, too 
long concealed. Time that sees all hath 
found thee. And I, unblest in knowing 
thee, must weep thy fall. Yet thou wast 
he that gave me respite and repose.’ 
The rhythms of this ode are less elabo- 
rate than those of the three former, and 
convey a more direct utterance of feeling. 


a’, 


-tuu-uUR \ 
——tuu-— J 


——tuu-u- 
a 

— ay — Le 

——-4uu0-"u- 


—¥+tuuU-uUR 5 


eee ee 
Ye-tuu-UR 
O—tuu-u- | —¥tuu-U- 
ee ye 
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/ 

-u-vg 5 
SP igpee eye 
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buy —u—v t fu ee 


tuvttu-vu-y. 10 
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és buds toa kal Td pyndey Cdoas évapiOya. 


ris ydp, tis avijp méov 


~ - 
ras evdatpovias Pépet 
5 7} Ttocodroy dcov Soxely 


kal Odgavt dmokNivat; | 


1190 


[46 a. 


in x - > of 
7d odv To mapdderyp Exar, ~ ats 


| roy adv datpova, Tov adv, & TAGpov Oidimdda, Bpordy 1195 


*otdev paxapi(o * 
boT1s Kad’ brepBordy ° 


a an 2 r‘ Ys 
rokevoas éxpdrnoe Tob mdvt evdatpovos ddAPou, » 


& Zed, kata pev Pbicas 


Tay yaprpovuya mapOévov 
Ops, ree 


1188. évapiOud] év dpbuar L. 
1192. wat] ‘cal L. 


evapiOpa A. 
1194. éxwv] éxov E. 


T190. ras] Tao L. tao A. 
1194-1204. Division of lines in L 


and A. rov- oidimoda4 doris expdrncac4 &4 wapevov-| Oavdraw- ef ob Kal Ta4 


tats... dvacowy 
éxpatnoac LA Vat.c. 


The first strophe and antistrophe, ex- 
pressing solemn regret, consist each of 
three regular glyconic logaoedic sys- 
tems, the second, giving vent to a more 
passionate mournfulness, are iambic and 
trochaic, returning to the smoother loga- 
oedic rhythm in the last three lines. 
‘Syncope of thesis’ occurs in ll. 1, 4, 9, 
10, of B’. 

1187. toa wat +o pydév] Cp. Thuc. 
3. 14, loa kal ixéra éoper, 

1188. fa0as| ‘ While ye are in life,’ 
—with allusion to the common reflec- 
tion attributed to Solon that none are 
to be called happy till after death. Cp. 
infr. 1528-30. 

T1g0. déper] Cp. 590, viv pe yap éx 
cov mavr’ dvev pdBou pépw. 

ITgI. Soxetv| Sc. evdalywy evar. 

1192. GroxAivar] ‘To decline,’ like 
the westering sun. Hdt. 3. 104, 4, 181, 
droxAvopévys 5 Tis Huépyns. Cp. Shak. 
Sonnet go: ‘ Nativity, once in the main 
of light, | Crawls to maturity, where- 
with being crowned, | Crooked eclipses 
*gainst his glory fight, | And Time that 
gave doth now his gift confound” Also 
the words spoken of Xerxes by the 
Greeks in Hdt. 7. 203, dpeiaew. . ds 
édvta Ovnrov dnd THs Sdéns TEGEeW ay. 

1193. T6 ov ToL Tapaderyp’] ‘ Hav- 
ing thy example before me,’ i, 
cov Biov .. mapaderypa éxwy, obdéva para- 


1196. *ovdev] ovdéva MSS. Herm. corr. 
éxpatnoev Vat.a. 


SS. a L197. éxparnoe] 
EXKPATNGE ° 


pitw nat eddarpovi{w. It is by no means 
clear from this, as Schndw. supposed, 
that the Scholiast read rdy adv. For 
he may have taken 70 ody substantively 
as=Tov ody Biov. The reading in the 
text is simpler and more natural than 
rov ody, although it requires wapdBbevypa 
to be repeated in a different construction 
after rév adv Saipova, 

1196. The conjecture of Hermann, 
ovdéy paxapi(w, which avoids the unusual 
resolution of the arsis ofa glyconic line, 
is otherwise probable. Cp. Fr. 652,”Apys 
yap obey Tav Kandy *Awrifera: Hom. 
Hymn to Aphrodite 34, otmep 7 me- 
pvypevov ear ’Appodirny | ote Gedy pa- 
Kdpwy obre Ovntay avOpuTav. 

1197. dors] ‘Oedipus. who..’ The 
indefinite relative gives the ground of the 
preceding statement. 

xa’ trepBoddv tokevoas] ‘ Having 
shot with surpassing skill,’ i.e. Having 
hit the solution of the riddle which all 
others missed. 

1198. ékpdryoe .. ABov] ‘Became 
lord of all prosperity” The reading 
éxparnoe, required by the metre, is 
confirmed by dvéora, which has the 
best authority. The transition from the 
and to the 3rd person, in 1197, and 
again to the 2nd in 1202, has led to the 
confusion. Cp. Tr. 94-101. Heimsoeth 
conj. éxtpyoe. 
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5 xpnop@ddy, Bavdrov S éua 


- 
Xopa mipyos avécta’ 


) = a 
e€ ot Kal Baoireds Kadei 


jas, te. . XN , > ~ 
iw yds Kal Ta péytor’ éripdOns, Tals peydraow ev 


O7Bacw dvdéccor, +. 


orp.B'.tTaviv 6 dxovew tis adOALHTEpos ; 


7. 3 f ae) 2 , 
tris €v Trovols, TLS aTaLS ayplats qos * 


ee 
mor /Etvorkos adrAaye Biov ; 


aN 
im krevdv Oidirov Kdpa, 


ais Gilees poe 


a * = 
5 @ péyas Ary 
c ~*~ BA 
Q@UTOS NpKeoev pl 
madi Kal martpi 
a ya a F 
Oaraynror® Treceiv,. 
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1200 
an 
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A ~ > 
TOs Tote THs TOO al matp@al o ddokes hépey, Tddas, 


1201, dvéora] LL’. 


O7nBacw] O74Bao LA. O7Baucw L?. 


G4 mudi Hs wore o’ ddoxeo oty’. . Toodvde. 


I210. narpi] pyrpi E. 


1200. xpyopodov] Because, though 
the songs of the Sphinx were not lite- 
rally prophetic, their interpretation in- 
volved the fate of Thebes. 

Oavatwy .. dvéora] ‘And to my coun- 
try he arose as a tower of defence from 
death.’ For the dative, cp. Aj. 36, 7, 
puaag éBnv Th of .. xvvayia, and for the 
gen. davarwy, Essay on L. § 9. B.2.p.13. 
For the return to the indicative from the 
participle, see E. on L. § 36. p.64. Elms- 
ley conjectured dvacrds. 

1202. é£ ov] ‘Whence,’ i.e. since and 
because of this. 

ép6s] Herm. for the metre duds. 

1204. dkovew] ‘To hear of thee;’ 
epexegetic infinitive. Cp. El” 664, mpé- 
met yap ws Tupavvos eicopar. 

1205. tls év mévois, tis drats dy- 
piats] There is a want of perfect cor- 
respondence between the metre of strophe 


and antistrophe (U—-U 4U——+4+u— 
/ 


Su — Wu tu). The 
right mode of correction, if correction is 
necessary, is uncertain. The phrase dras 
aypias gbvo.wos (cp. Aj. O11, Oeig pavia 
fvvavdos, supr. 337, 8, "od valovoay, 
and note) is at any rate much more ex- 


avéorac ChAEM°M? Vat. ac. 


éarao M pr. 1203. 
1208-1212, Division of lines in L and A. 
1208. airdés] airdo LA. 


pressive than the transposition adopted 
by some editors, ris drais dypias, Tis év 
movots ; The words as they stand may be 
tendered ‘ Who more in woe, who more 
associated with fierce calamities in life’s 
reverse ?? The comparative notion con- 
tained in 4@Aimtepos is continued. 

1207. kAewdv] Recalling 1. 8, 6 mace 
khevos Oidimous Kadovpevos. 

1208. The Scholiast suggests two pos- 
sible interpretations, of which the former 
is preferable. (1) @ trodox7 eis TO dupw 
SéacOm, ct wal tov matépa. (2) H OTe 
pyThp jv nal yuri) 4 loxdorn, Hv Eyer 
Aipweva. (1) ‘In whose case the same 
wide harbour served for son and father 
to enter as a bridegroom.’ The na- 
tural construction, @ .. «al marpi, is 
modified for the sake of emphasizing 
the antithesis by the addition of madi, 
and the dative @ is left in a loose con- 
struction with the whole sentence, with 
an ‘ethical’ force, i.e. ‘to whose con- 
fusion.’ 

1211, watpGar. . dAoxes] ‘The furrows 
of thy father’s field.’ Cp. infr. 1256, 7, 
1497, 8; Aesch. S. c. T. 752, patpds 
ayy oneipas dpovpay iv érpapyn: Ant. 
569, dpworpor yap xarépww eiaiy yoau. 
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10 oty edvvdOnoav és toodvee; .. 


dvr. 6. ehetpé a dkovd’ 6 madvO’ dpav xXpévos. 


1213 


dicd fer Tov ayapov ydpov méhau 


TexvoovTa Kal TeKvobpevor. 


ia Aateov [—] Téxvor, 
5 ede o cide *ce 
x a IQ7 
pymror eidbpay, 
*Ovpomat yap ws 
e 
? 
mepiarr lax éov 


1215 


’ 


~ tae J # 
éx oropdtav, 7d 8’ dpbdv elmeiv, dvérvevod 7 ex obey 


10 Kal Karekolynoa Tovpoyv dupa. 
ieee 


, 
apt 


1222 


EZATTEAOS, 


>» ~ "4 lol S 34 a 
@® YAS péyloTa THOS Gel TiU@peEvol, 


1212. éSvvadnoar] éduvdcdnoay LA. 


1213, dkov6"] adx(p)ovd’ L. 1217- 


1222. Division of lines in L and A. ie o’+ ddvpopa4 iaxéav4 70 5’ dvérvevoa 


KaTexoipnoa ToUpoy dupa. 
iSdunv L. iddpav C°A. 
mepiadkAa MSS. 

om. L. add. C**A. 


1213. écetpé a dxovd"] ‘Has surprised 
thee with a discovery thou didst not 
intend.’ The result of the inquiry is 
contrasted with its outset, supr. 132. 

1214. Sudfer] Sc. ce. ‘Convicts thee.’ 
For the asyndeton, which may be ex- 
plained by the intensity of the language, 
see E. on L. p. 59. év is expres- 
sive. 

tov dyapov, «.7.A ] (1) ‘Of all the 
while being son as well as husband 
in that unholy marriage. ‘ydpov is 
cognate accusative (Essay on L. § 17. p. 
24) after some word, such as émviovra, 
for which the phrase rexvotv7a Kal rer- 
vovpevoy is substituted. As infr. 1403 ff., 
the concrete is intended under the ab- 
stract noun. When the marriage is 
spoken of, Jocasta is thought of. The 
expression is unusual, and yet yevyavra 
tov abrov yapov by éyervndns might be 
said even in prose. Cp. supr. 1210. 
Otherwise yauoy may be taken as ac- 
cusative in regimen, and the parti- 
ciples either (2) as agreeing with oe 
and added in further explanation of 
yapov: ‘Condemns the unholy mar- 
riage, condemns thee who art at once 


1217. ge} om. MSS. 
1218. dipopar] ddvpopa: MSS. Seidler corr. mepiada’] 
1222. xarexolunoa] Katexoipioa ME. Trin. 


add. Wunder. eiddpav| 


EZAITEAOS | 


sire and son:’ or (3), the participles 
agreeing with ydyoy, ‘Condemns the 
marriage in which father and son are 
one.’ For the use of the passive verb in 
this case, see Essay on L. § 31, 3, & 
P. 54- . 
1216, There is a syllable wanting to 
correspond to the antistrophe. Herm. 
supplies @ before réxvov. Bothe con}. 
Aainiov. 

1217. There is no reasonable doubt 
as to the soundness of Wunder’s emen- 
dation, although such repetitions are 
much less frequent in Sophocles than 
in Euripides. 

1218. eiSdpav] Essay on L. § 31. 

» 52. 
‘ ae Supopar ydp ds mepiadd’ 
iaxéwv} ‘I mourn without measure, 
straining my voice with cries.’ 

For the quantity of idyéwv, cp. Eur. 
Or. 826, Med. 204, alib. 

With wepiadaAos, cp. imépaddos in Pind. 
Nem. 3. 33, UmépadAov aixpav. 

ék otopatwv, like é« Ovyow, ‘with my 
whole power of utterance.’ 

76 8’ dpQdv eimeiv] ‘But to say the 
truth, 
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a ’ 
ot Epy axovcesd’, ofa 8 closed’, Scov 8 


> ~ cag 
dpeiabe mévOos, cimep éyyevds ert 


1225 


tév AaBdaxelwy evtpémerbe Swpdror, 


> a 
oiuar yap ovr dv "lotpov obre Paow dv 


i - n 
vipat Kabapud rivde tiv oréyny, boa + 


4 s 2 ~ al 
KedOe, ra 8 adrix’ eis 75 dds gavel Kaxd ' 


| eg n lal 
€xovTa KovK adkovTa, Tov d& mypover 


1230 


Eck a? a A 
HadoTa vTOtG al gavao’ avdaiperor, 


XO, refer piv ofS & mpdcbev Fewer Td ph od 


- td > 2 
Baptorov civa mpds 8 éxeivoiow ri ors ; 


= ¢ \ me a 
E=. 6 pév rdéxuotos tév Nbyov elmeiv te Kal 


padeiv,: réOvnke Ociov ’loxdaorns Kdpa. 


1235 


XO. @ dvorddrawa, mpds tivos mor airias; - 


E=, ad’ti pos abrhs, trav bt mpaxdévtov Td piv 


1225. dpeiade] aipetobe L. 
early hand has written évrpémopa: go | . 


1231. al LM Vat.a L?. 
ai@aiperor] addéperor L. 


1234. wal] nat... (wad?) L, 


1225. éyyev@s] i.e. mpendvrws tois év 
yévea, ‘ with the feeling of kindred.’ Cp. 
Thuc. 2. 60, ove av Gpotas Ti oikelws ppd- 
¢o. The Theban elders are closely 
allied by descent to the royal house of 
Cadmus. Cp. supr. 911, xwpas dvaxres : 
Ant. 988, ©78ns avaxres. 

1224, 5. dcov 8’ dpetaGe wévOos | ‘ What 
mourning will be yours!’ atpea@at mévO0s 
is to assume the burden of grief. 

1227. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 72, mépo Te 
mavres éx pias 6800 Baivovres Tov xEpo- 
puon pdévov Kadaipovres féovow parny : 
Ant, 1284, dvaxa@apros “Atdov AcpHy. 

1228. ka®appo] Dative of manner 
used proleptically =ore xaOapoy eivat. 
Cp. Shak. Macbeth, 2. 1, ‘ Will all 
great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood | 
Clean from this hand ?—no, this my 
hand will rather | The multitudinous 
seas incarnadine, | Making the green— 
one red.’ The Greeks exaggerated the 
size of distant rivers. 

“boa Kev0er] “Of all that it hides.’ 
Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1189, xpos év Bdpos 
peve | SboTvepntos ew, ovyydvev ’Epi- 
view. 


dpetobe C*A. 


ai ’y CS (mg. al dv) E. 
avdaiperor CPA. 
1237. atrhs] aizjo L. 


1226. On the extreme margin an 
The rest of copoxAje cut off in binding. 


ay A. div Vat. c. 
1232. p5enev] deer LA. Elms, corr. 
aura C8A. 


1229. ta 8] ‘ And fresh evils, not 
this time involuntary, it will now dis- 
close. The messenger first referred 
generally to the horrors of the house of 
Laius ; he now speaks of the suicide of 
Jocasta and the self-inflicted blindness 
of Oedipus. Cp. Ant. 1279, 80, 7a pev 
mpo xepav Ta5e pépwv, 7a 8 év Sdpors 
| douas feew nat Tax’ speoOa Kaxd. 
For 7a 5€ without 7a péy preceding, see 
Essay on L. § 39. p. 74. And for 
éxdvra=€éxovoa, ib, § 50. 3. Pp. 94. 
Cp. O. C. 977, 76 y' dxoy mpaypya. 

1231. at davao’] ‘ Which are seen to 
be. For the poetical omission of dy, 
see Essay on L. § 27. p. 45. 

1234. ‘The word soonest spoken and 
soonest heard is this.’ Adyos is placed 
by anticipation in apposition with the 
clause, Té6vnie Belov “loxaarns Kapa. See 
Essay on L. § 33. p. &7- 

1235. Qetov, ‘Royal,’ viz. of the god- 
descended race of kings. Cp. Hom. Od. 
4. 691, Oelwy Baorrnwv: also dios, b10- 
yevts, Svorpepys, in Epic Greek. 

1237 foll. ‘The worst of the calamity 
is not here, for you do not see it, But 
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ddy.or ameotu h yap bys od Tapa. 


ced f $2 4 ‘ 
Suas 0, dcov ye Kav enol pyipns i, — memes 


bras yap dpyh xpopévn mapprO’ Eom, 


mevoe. TA Kelvns dOAlaS Tabhpata, 


Ovpdvos, ter’ evOd mpds Ta vuuprKd © 


mtras & dros eiahrO’ emippdgar eco, - 
kdder Tov 40n Adiov mdarat 
pynpny Tadaiov omreppadtov 


1240, mevoe] mevone LA. 


7a, keivns| Ta. L. 


ha, oe 
AExn, Kony onde dupidegios axpats 


a 
vexpov, 1245 
, I” 
éxous, vp ov 


Tan. C, 1242. ter’) ter’ L. 
oT 


ier L? Pal. eer’ AET. e860] eb0d(c) L. 000 CA. 1243. whdas] midAas Vat. b. 


1244. émppdgao’] émppytac’ LA Vat. ac. 


still, as far as memory serves me, you 
shall learn what befel that unhappy 
lady.’ The meaning is, ‘You cannot feel 
the pain of the event as we did, who 
saw what passed.’ 

In the description which follows, Jo- 
casta is seen first passing through the 
hall or peristyle to the inner chamber, 
which she enters and closes the doors 
after her. Then in cries which resound 
through the hall (while she remains 
unseen of any one), she calls the spirit 
of Laius to witness the horrors conse- 
quent on their nuptial. The household 
would have followed her, but their 
attention is arrested by the entrance of 
Oedipus: who ranges through the hall 
with loud cries, calling for a weapon, 
and for the mother-wife. The sound of 
his approach precipitates the fatal pur- 
pose of the queen, who hangs herself in 
the chamber. Suddenly Oedipus be- 
thinks him that she is there, and with 
a single effort, he bursts open the bolted 
doors. He undoes the noose by which she 
is hanging, and when she is fallen dead, 
he pulls the buckles from her garments 
and dashes the points into his eyes. 

1239. kav éuol] i.e. ‘As far as my 
poor memory serves.’ xai adds em- 
phasis to év éuoi. Cp. supr. 1110 and 
note: O. C. 53, 60° olda ndya mav7’ ém- 
oThoe Kvwr, 

1242. Yer’. . €xyq] So of Deianira 
in Trach. 912 foll. éfaigyns op’ dpe | Tov 
“HpdAecov 0ddapov eicoppwpevny, 1.7.A. 

e000] The o in L. is correctly erased 
by the ScopOwrfs, in accordance with the 
usual distinction between the adverbs of 


émppntac’ C?, 1245. edAe LA. 
time and place. 

1243. apordegiors dxpais] ‘ With the 
fingers of both hands at once.’ For 
dyuqudetios, see Essay on L. p. 101, and 
cp. O. C, 1112, mAeupoy dppidétrov. 
The word here marks the equal energy 
with which both hands were used. 

1244. muAas .. ow] ‘And after she 
had entered within the gates, and had 
shut them violently.’ This prepares the 
way for 1261. (1) The house must be 
supposed of a simple construction, con- 
sisting of a court, or avAq, with the 
Oddapos at the further end secured by 
folding doors. émppdoow like émapdrrw 
in Plat. Prot. 314 D, rv O’pay mdvu tpo- 
Obpws .. éwppager, wbdas, primarily. go- 
verned by eio fe, is to be resumed with 
émpp., which is proleptic, and éow is 
added to complete the sense of eto Ge. 
Otherwise (2) mvAas émppdgaca, brws 
eicHA@ ow, ‘having violently closed the 
gate when she had entered within.’ For 
such an alternation between the words 
of different clauses, see Essay on L. § 41. 
Pp. 77. Or (3) joining mtAas émppdfaca 
gow, ‘having slammed the door inwards 
after entering.’ (1) is best. 

1245. The imperfect kéde without 
augment (cf. infr. 1249) is retained from 
the MSS, and agrees with ero and yoaro 
better than carer. Cp. Tr. 904, Bpuyaro. 
For «adet, which may be thought more 
vivid, cp. O. C. 1630, 

1246. omeppdtav) i.e. madoroidy. 
For this use of the verbal noun, see E. 
on L. § 54. p. 99, and cp. Plat. Legg. 8. 
841 D, Polit. 272 E. And for the 
meaning, Aesch. S, c. T. 750, I. 
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Odévor pv adrés, thy St _rikroveay Xorow—- 

Tois olow adrod dvoteKvoy madoupytay,” 
‘is yodro 8 euvds 0a seoravos SumAo0ds 
eg dvdpes dvbpa kal Téxv’ éx Téxvov Tékot. 1250 
xeros pey ex révd? odkér’ of8’ dréAdvrat: 

Body yap eicéraicey Oidirous, bg od 

ovk jv 7d Ketvns exbedcacba xaxéy, 

GN els éxeivoy mepirododvr édevooopuer, \- 
wo bore yap Apas tyxos é€arrav' ropeiv, ere 
yuvaikd 7 ob yuvaika, pntpdav 8 Sov 
kixo. dumdjv dpovpay of re Kal réxvor, 
Avocdvtt & abTG Sapdvev Setkvvcl tise : 
ovdels yap dvdpdy, of maphpev eyyibev. » 


devrdy 8 dicas as Ldnyntod tivds 1260 


- ' mtdais Oumdais évfrar’, 


1248. ofow] otow I. 
CTAE pr. M (?), Vat. ac. Trin. 
1252. eioénaicer] cioénecev LM. 
L. wepitodoby7’ C’A. 


1260. ipnynrod] by’ FynTod L. 


1247. (1) ‘And left the mother of his 
children for his own son to breed from 
her an unhappy race.’ This interpre- 
tation gives most force to the expres- 
sion, although supposing an extreme use 
of abstract for concrete; for which cp. 
Aj. 1297, éphxev eddois ixOvow diapBo- 
pav, Or @), making a pause at Tos 
olow airob, bvoTexvov madovpyiay may 
be taken in apposition to the sentence, 
‘And left the mother to his own son, 
an unhappy way of begetting children.’ 
Or (3), making tHv demonstrative and 
tmratBoupyiav cognate accus., ‘left her to 
bring forth for his own son a wretched 
progeny.’ 

1249. The construction is changed, 
and téxot substituted for another verb, 
i.e. SerAods dvdpas oyxoin, dvipa ef dv- 
dpds rexotoa nal Téxva éx Téxvou. 

yoaro] The augment is dropt Epicé, 
as in O. C. 1624, with « consonant 
preceding. 

1251. ‘And after this she perishes, 
in what way, indeed, I cannot further 
tell, for Oedipus broke in with cries, 
and prevented us from seeing out her 


abrov] abtoia V. 

1251. dwdAdvtar] drordvva L. 
eioénaroev CAE. 
érevoodper] édedoouey L. 


bpnynrod A, 


éx 6& muOpévey }~! 


1250. dvipa LL’Pal TA. dv8pac 
andddutrat CeA. 
1254. meperoAovvT | wepitAoiyT’ 
édAevocomey CSA, eAcdoaper I. 


oO 
1261, évpAar’] évpdar’ L, 


fatal act.’ ébedoacOar is to see out 
the tragedy. Cp. Tr. 929-31. 
1256. Sov Kixot, to be Joined with 
éeEatav. It is oratio obliqua of mod xiyw. 
1257. ‘Her who was the parent earth 
that had borne himself and his children.’ 
1260. as tdyyyntod twos] ‘As if 


: ala meas 
he had some one leading him.’ Viz. rod * i 


daipovos. tpyynrod, sc. dvros: see E.on 
L. § 9. ¢. a. p. 14. 

1261. é« 8é muOpévwv exAwe Koida 
kAqpa] ‘And he uprooted and forced 
down the yielding doors.’ «Af@pa are 
probably the doors with their fastenings. 
éx mvOpéevev implies that the door was 
torn from its hinges or the bolts from 
their staples. «oida, ‘hollowing in.’ 
is a ‘proleptic’ epithet suggesting the 
ease with which the obstruction gave 
way to Oedipus in his paroxysm. sotAos 
is a favourite word with Sophocles, 
who extends the application of this 
as of some other epithets beyond the 
common use. E,on L. p. 103. Cp. Tr. 
gol, Kotha dépnia: IL. 20. 446, jépa re 
Babciav. For éx Tu eve, cp. Aesch. 
Prom. 1047, x0dva 8’ ee mudpévw | aitais 
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h ; a 
kde KotAa KAHOpa Kdpninrer oTéyn. 


od 8} Kpepacriy thy yuvaik éoeiSoper, 


mreKTatow aldpaiow éepuremreypevny, ) 


6 O*ads dpa viv, dewd Bpvynbels rdédas, 


s XAAG Kpepaotiy dprdvyy, 


1265 
evel O& yn 


2 ? > cal 
 &eto TAnpov, dewd & Hv ravOévd’ dpav. 


> i: DY € Zz rd 
amoomdoas yap eludtwv ypuondAarous 


1262. éxdwe]| éxdeve L. 
1263. éceiSopev] cicldouey A. 
pevny 6 82 | Stwa 8 épa wy L. 


oy] 
épremAcypevnv Vat. b. K. 
1266, ézeé] ewe, e from e, L. 
éxecro C8Vat.a Trin. exe? 7 AM’. 


pigas mvedpa xpadaivo. And for the 
use of #Aivw, cp. Hdt. 9. 9, meyarac 
nhioiddes dvaventéara:. The alliteration 
of «, A, is suggestive of the successful 
effort. 

1264. épmemeynevyy] The Laur. 
MS. reads mAexrato’ éwpais éumemAny- 
pevny 6 6& | 6708’, in which the form 
éwpas and the meaning of éumemAny- 
pérny are doubtful. and the second 6¢ in 
énws 8 is manifestly wrong. Better 
with MM? mAextatow aiwpuciw éumen- 
Aeyuéevny. and either 6 5€ omitted, or 
the words 6 6¢ &mws 8 6pG my corrected 
into 6 8 ds épa uv. The tautology of 
TAEKTAioW aiwpaciv épmeTrAEypEevny is 
not unlike Sophocles (Essay on L. § 44. 
p. 83) and éumemAnypevnv, which is the 
reading of LE Ven. 617 pr. Vat. 1363, 
Vat. b° K*., although more expressive of 
the violence of the act, ‘where she had 
been dashed into the noose,’ seems hardly 
appropriate as a description not of Jo- 
casta hanging herself, but of the dead 
body already hanging. But for éumdAjoow 
in this connection, cp. Od. 22. 468 foll. 
ds 5 bray 7) wixdae Tayvoinrepor ie wé- 
Aen | €prer évimAnEwor: and see Hesych. 
éumdniou éunecety: and for the tense, 
Il. 16. 660, éwel BactdAja iSov BeBrap- 
Hévov ATop. 6 5é, with a pause following 
as well as preceding, cp. supr. 1252, 
makes a less suitable rhythm than the 
‘end-stopt’ line. The gloss in Trin. 
shows the doubtfulness of edpa : émpa 
bid rod é prod, b0ev nal peréwpos. 

1265, 6 8 *as 5p wv] Cp. El. 736: 
Ant. 1226, 6 5 ws opa ope. 

1266. émel 5€ yn] The reading émi, 


éxduve COA. 
éicetSopev T. 
éwpao C?AE, 
aidpaow (aidpas M?) éumemdrcypérny 6 5t Straws 8 dpa vv MM. 
1265. 6 & *és}] nwo’ & LI. 
ém MLL. 
éxat’ q Pal. 


0 
KAHOpa] KAEtOpa LA. KAeibpa C’, 
1264,5. wAexraio éwpaio éumemAny- 
épremAcyperny CA. TwAEKTALOW 


© 
éumetAnyperny E, 


énwo AV? Trin. 
1267. éceto] eed’ 6 LAET. 


for which cp. supr. 258 (émvp® for 
émel xvp®), has arisen from not recog- _ 
nizing the dative of place. 

1267. Sewad 8 qv} The 6€ in apodosi 
adds emphasis. ‘ Then—what followed 
was terrible to see. Triclinius read 7’. 

1268, foll. ‘ For when he had plucked 
away from her person the clasps of gold 
with which her robes were fastened, he 
lifted them and smote his eye-balls to the 
root, saying aloud, “ That they should 
not see the evils of which he was the 
victim. and the cause, but in darkness 
henceforth should look upon those whom 
he ought never to have seen, and fail to 
know those whom -he had desired to 
know.”’ Herm.’s conjecture, dato, - 
“because they had not seen him,’ derives 
considerable plausibility (notwithstand- 
ing the doubtfulness of the form) from 
émasyxev and €5pa. But these imperfects, 
as well as ev and éxpyfev, are to be ex- 
plained by the implied reference to the 
past, when his eyes had seen his father in 
the triple way and hi» mother in Thebes, 
whom it would have been better for him 
never to have seen, and had failed to re- 
cognize them, whom he had so longed 
to know, when the recognition might 
have saved all. With sharp pathos he 
now says that in the future his eyes 
shall not do as in the past. They shall 
indeed look on those it were best not 
to have seen (his children, the citizens, 
his father and mother in Hades, 1371 
foll.), but without having sight, and not 
know those whom he once desired to 
know (with a double reference to his 
desire to see his parents and the natural 
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apas eraicev appa. TY avTod Kikdov, 1270 


avd0dv Toad6’, SOovver’ odk drpowrd vuy We 
oO of eracyev ob droit edpa Kakd, » 

uw! GAN év okér@ Td dowry ods pev ovK Be 
dwoiaé’, 


an? ~ 
Toabr éegupvGv modddkis te Kovx amag . 


ods & éxpngev od yvacoiato, 


1275 
pace si ods Brégapa. gotviat & bu0d 
yXAvat yever éreyyov, od dviecay: | 
gpovov puddoas orayévas, GAN duod pédas 
buBpos vahdens *aluarods éréyyero, 


Tao éx Svoivy eppwyev, od povov kakd, 1280 


1270. dpOpa] 2nd p from w L. 
OL 
époro LT Pal. Vat. c. VV®°V#. dworro Ct. 


ow ow 
doiad’ .. ywwaoiaro Ct. 
1276. jpaca’) qpeo’? LMpr. 


airod}| avrot LA. 


dpowro A. 


1271. Gpowro] 
1274. dpoiad’,. 
v 


1275. épupvay] ép’ tyuay L. 
£277. dviecay] dviecoay L. 
o 


yoootaro} a from v? L. 
te] 5eL re C°A, 


aiparéor’ Ee. 


1279. *aiuarods] aiparoo LAE. 
1. 1400. Heath. corr. 


wish to see the faces of his children). For 
a similar oxymoron in threatening lan- 
guage, cp. Ant. 310 foll., iv’ eiddres 7d 
Képdos evOev oiatéov | To Aorwov dpmd- 
¢nre. And for the feeling in ods éxpn¢e, 
cp. El. 1235, ei5e6’ obs éypy(ere. The 
imperfects indicative in 1273, 4 are in 
the same construction as those in 1271, 
and they are not affected by the pro- 
posed emendation. 

1270. dpas—1276. ématpwv] (1) 
‘Lifting the clasps in his hand’ (ém= 
‘repeatedly’). Cp. Il. 3. 362, manger 
dvacxépevos Képv0os padov. According 
to others, (2) ‘ Lifting his eyes.’ 

1270. dp0pa.. kikAwv] ‘The sockets 
of his eye-balls.’ For the periphrasis, 
cp. supr. 1032. And for xvedwy, Ant. 
974, dupdrav xd«drots, Phil. 1354. 

1275. ‘ Uttering such a strain withal’ 
(ém = in accompaniment to the act, 
cp. Hdt. 1. 132, éwaeide: Oeoyovinv), ‘he 
often and not once only lifted his hand 
again and smote his eyes. And the pupils 
all at once rained blood upon his 
beard, not letting fall moist drops of 
gore, but all at once was poured the 
shower of dark red hail.’ épo6 means, 
‘not in successive drops, but many 
coming together’ (daraxri). Cp, Aesch. 
Pers. 401, (6 was orddAos émefexwpet,) 


opp M. yp. dupara T mg. cp. 


kat nappy duod (all at once) «Adew| 
Todd Bony. 

1279. dpBpos yadalys aipatods] The 
reading of M and that of I mg. sug- 
gesting éupdrwv, though plausible at 
first sight, is probably a corruption ; cp. 
infr. 1400. aiyvarois is the least possible 
change from aipvaros. Cp. Hom. Il.11.53, 
éépoas aipar: pvdadéas. Pind. Isthm. 
7. (6.) 27, dotis .. xédaCav aiparos mpd 
gidas matpas diver: Ib. 5. 49, Atos 
opBpw ... xadadevre povy. 

1280, 1. Cp. Tr. 941, é« Svoiv eoo8" 
Gua... appaviapévos Biov. The repetition 
of kad having led to the omission of 
281 in a single MS. (Barocc.) this 
line was rejected by Elmsley, followed 
by Dindorf with the rejection of both 
lines. Porson and Hermann, with 
more probability, argue that the end of 
1280 is corrupt. Pors. conj. oy évds 
pévov, With respect to the omission of 
the lines it may be remarked that we must 
suppose not only an interpolation, but if 
the suspected verses are cut out, there 
will also be a lacuna. For 1279 does 
not connect with 1282. The fact is that 
such repetitions are not uncommon. Cp. 
O. C. 70, 71, podot, 782, 3, and. Kandy, 
1487, 8, gppéva, ppevi. For the datives 
in 1281, cp. Ant, 865, €4@ marpl ie 
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ee 
Gd avdpl kal yvvakl cupply Kad. 
£ 
matt 0 


mplv tradads 8 6dBos fv mdpobe pev 
brABos Sixaios, viv de tHdE Onpéepa 
orevaypos, arn, Odvaros, aloxtvn, Kakov 
bo éori mévrov évépar’, obdéy €or’ adméy 1285 
vov & &0 6 Thijpov & Tiwi oxodkf Kako; 
ES. Bok duocyeww krpepa kai Sndoby Tid + - ee. 

Tols Tact Kadpetoure Tov marpoKTovoy, »  * 


Tov pnTpos, avdey dvoot ovde PnTa pol, ~'~ 


as €x xOoves piyov éavtov, ovd ere 


1290 


pevov ddpots dpaios, os Hpaoaro. uw 


© || popuns ye pévroe Kal mponynTod Tivos: 


 Oetrau’ 


deifer 8& Kal cot: 


1281. ovpy.yq] ovppeyiva. M? pr. 


rd yap voonpa peifov i) dépev. 
KAROpa yap muddy rdde 


1283. rH5€ Onpepa] 77:50" Huepa LA. 


1284. dry] dre L. dry CSA. 9 dra T Pal. = dra Trin. xan@v| 8 add. M?. 
1287, 94. kAciOpa AT. 1 2809. pnTpos aidav] ph mpocavday L. pnrpocatéay C2A, 
1291. pevav] pevov L, péevov Pal. pevov CA. ws om. A. 1294. 


HAHOpA yap] KAHOpaye L. 


1282. tv mépode pev] ‘Was once 
happiness in the true sense; but now 
all happiness i is obliterated. Cp. 0. C. 
1549, mpdade mov mor’ Hod’ éudr. 

1283. Stkatws] ‘In the true sense.’ 
Cp. Aj. 547, etmep Sinaiws gor’ épds. 

1284. kak@v 60°..dvépara] A slight 
inversion for xaxkd doy éorly dvdpara, 
arising from the frequent confusion be- 
tween name and thing. See Essay on 
L. § 42. p. 80 8. The genitive xaxav 
assists the transition to the negative ex- 
pression, ovdéy éor’ dadv. 

1286. The MSS. with hardly an ex- 
ception have év Tin, which the Schol. 
explains ofoy éy roiq,diarpiB7 ; i.e. ‘In 
what passage of woe?’ But oxoAq in 
classical Greek will not bear this mean- 
ing. And ‘In what pause of woe?’ im- 
plies an assumption which is out of place. 
The MSS. continually err in accenting 
ms, and the text, which Elmsley ap- 
proved, has the advantage of laying a 
pathetic emphasis on oyodf, ‘And 
now has the unhappy man any respite 
from woe?’ Cp. Tr. 1083, 008 dyip- 
vaorév p’ éay | goixev 4 TddAava da- 


Bépos vécos: Phil. 877, 8, éwed) Todde 


KAciOpa yap A. 


ye 
KA€lOpa yap M. 


Tod xaxod Sone | AnOn Ts elvae Kdva- 
mavda 87, Téxvov. 

1289. Tov pyTpds. . por] ‘His mo- 
ther’s .. and there he utters what I may 
not repeat.’ For the abrupt introduc- 
tion of the participle, cp. Phil. 64, dan’ 
air’ "Odvoce? mapéSocav’ eyo, K.T.A. 
Oedipus is still passionately bent on 
carrying out the consequences of his 
acts. Cp. supr. 1271. 

1290, 1. ‘And will no longer remain 
in the palace under such a curse as he 
invoked.’ Cp. infr. 1378 foll. 1449-51. 

1292. ‘He needs some one to lend 
him strength and guidance, for his ca- 
lamity is greater than can be borne.’ 

1293. petlov 7 hepew] For the infin- 
itive, c 7 Eur. Suppl. 844, «petocor’ 7 
Adgar Adyw | ToAWHMaTA. 

1294. Seif] (1) ‘As you will see? 
sc. 70 vdonya Seige péya dv: cp. the 
common phrase, av7o Seige, sc. TO mpary- 
pa: or (2) ‘As he will make you see” 
For the latter, cp. 0.C. 1145, Bewevupe a: 
Thue. 3. 84, éi7Awoev .. otoa, x.7.A, The 
former (1) is best. 

_ 748e] ‘For, look, the gates are open- 
ing.’ 
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1205 


To.obTov oiov Kal otuyotyr’ émotkricat, 


&> & 


1299. @ om. L. add. C®A. 
pov. potpa) add. L. 
xaktorwy E L2A Trin. 

1296. (1) ‘Such as even while hating 
the sight, one cannot choose but pity,’ 
(cp. infr. 1306, roiay gpikny mapéyes 
vo): or (2) ‘Such as even one who 
hates him might pity.’ Cp. Aj. 924. ds 
wat map’ éxOpois dfios Opnvav Tuyxelv. 
But this is less in keeping here. 

1297-1311. The form of the paroe- 
miac 1311 shows that these anapaests 
are of the freer kind, which are admitted 
in laments, and are thought to have been 
sung to Lydian music (Aesch. Persae, 
938). Compare lines 983 ff. of the 
Trachiniae, where Heracles awakes in 
agony, on being brought in. In both 


places the rhythm suits a faltering, - 


interrupted movement. This tends to 
justify the scansion of 1303, pev S007a- 
vos, where a pause may be supposed; 
and the resolution of the arsis in d:a7é- 
Tata in 1310, which is suited to express 


a’. 1313—1320 = 1321—1328. 


Re es 
A A ra A A a 
YOY RD BW [BU BUSY 
ea ee es ee 
4 
poor uo-Ya-v YR 
—-4U-- HU HK He 
-4u-¥-vu-v-v-* 
¥tu-—--v-v-v¥* 


* Tn the six lines marked * a long 
syllable in the antistrophe takes the 
place of a short one in the strophe. 


1298. 80° éyd mpooékupoa] For the 
accusative, see Essay on L. § 16. p. 23. 


VOL. I. 


oo» mpocéBn pavia; tis 6 mndjoas 


1301. peiCova] petCwy E. 


devov iSeiv wébos avOpdmo.s, 
4 7 o> 3 * 
Oevorarov TAVT@VY OF EYW 


os I ow - ? = fon 
mpocéxupa On. Tis o, ® TAHpOv, 


pie 


pakiorwr] w from « LA. 


the agitation of the moment. (Cp. 
Aesch. Pers. 930, aiv@s, aivis ém ydvu 
xékdrat.) Also the two successive 
catalectic verses 1310, 11; cp. El. 86- 
89. The commos which follows is ar- 
ranged in two strophes and antistrophes, 


, presenting a highly wrought example of 


that alternation of dochmiacs and sena- 
rii, which is often employed in the 
pean and axqvns. The dochmiacs ex- 
press agitation, to which the senarius 
adds a cadence of regret. The Chorus 
speak in senarii, except in 1336 =1356, 
which is iambic dimeter. The long 
syllables of the dochmiacs are frequently 
resolved. See esp ll. 1314, 1322, 1340, 
1345, 1365. In 1332, 1352, a spondee 
is added at the end of the senarius, 
giving the effect of a prolonged wailing 
note. Cp. 1316, 1324. 


VS w= 
om / lay 
vv BmYUrYUFtUwes 
/ ip 
SY 4 yum yey yr 


oN / 
WY US 


vw 
if 
pY¥4u-— VU H—VU HUH 
/ 
orturr rue 
/ 
Vtg bow 
f 
-~u-v-vuY¥ 
/ , 
ieee -uUr-USG 
Z ; 
w¥GW4tGY Ut v* 
£ , 
vwtu- uivtu- 
, , , , , 
—Wwtum Vvuwtuee 
4 , 
—- wt 
t uy =, 
SUE gr UH eee 
, = 
-4u-g-u- UT 


1301. ‘ What deity hath leapt beyond 
all limit insulting thy wretched lot?’ 
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mpos on Svadaipove poipa ; 


ged, ddoravos’ 


lal > 
GAN 008’ éoideiv Sbvapal o, eOédov 


rol 
pt TOAN dvepécbar, ToAAA mvOéc Oa, 


Toad 0° aOphoat 


1305 


roiay dpikny mwapéxets pot, 


O/, 


27 -~ 2 LA > Fe 
aiat aiat, dvaTavos éya, 


mot yas Pépopar TAdpov; m& por — 


pboyy& Siamératra popddny ; 


~ , 
im Saipov, tv éEnddov, | 


1310 


XO. és Seivév' od dxovordy, 008’ émébyripov. -« 


Ol. orp. a. i oxérov 


:Y 


ee oe sel ea 
-. végos epdv daérporov, émumdébpevoy dharov, . 


addparoy te Kal dvaodpictoy *éy. 


wy 
otpou, 


> a ?: 
5 olpor pan avOis' ofoy eioédu p dpa 
One® «: hss : ; 
£ Ke 
1302. mpds of] mpooht L. mpda ome CoA. 


L and A. 


1303. 0 €0éd\wv] oe Géd\av L. 
cou lL. dvépecrOa A. 


tolay AVM Vat. c. otay ET. 


1315 





fOr 





1303-1305. Division of lines in 


pev ped Sdoravoc. GAN’ odd eEarbety | ¥vapar woAAA mw... AOphoa. 


ped] ped ped LA. 
1306, Tolay] notay LV. 


) 
1334. dvepécOa| avepe- 
toiay Vat. ab. Trin. 


1307-1311. Division of lines in Land A. 


cf af af | ped ped. BbaTavoa | eyw. wot yao | pépopar TAapwy. Tae por POoyya | dia- 


nérata popsdnv ; | iw datpov tv’ éénrov. 
corrected by Hermann. 
1312. ov« L? TAM. od cett. 


Herm. corr. _ dv] om. MSS. 
line.) 1317. dpa} Sypa A. 


Cp. 1311, id batpor, iv’ ééfAAov, and for 
the same metaphor in Aeschylus, Pers. 
515, 6, & dvondynte | Saipor, ws dyav Ba- 
pus | modoiv évnAAov may7l Tepoug yever. 

EAKtoTos often in tragedy = wéyoTos. 

1302. mpos of] Cp. Aj. 97, 7 Kal mpos 
"AT peldauow Wxmacas X€pa ; 

1303. ed, SUaravos] The short syl- 
lable of Svcravds, has been thought to 
indicate some fault in the text, and the 
words may have crept in from 1. 1307: 
but see the note on the metre on p. 241. 

1308. The words ed ev in the MS. 
reading interfere with the metre, and 
are probably a gloss on aiat. 

1309, 10. ‘ Which way is my voice 
dispersed abroad?’ The words express 
the first bewilderment of one suddenly 


1310, dvérrara E. 


1313, 14. Division of lines in L and A. 
id .. dmérporoy | émmAdwpevoy (sic) dparor. 


1307. ala? aiaé and 1311, é¢nAdou 
d:arénrarae M Vat. b. K. 


1318. Gddparoy| dddpacroy LA. 


Herm. corr. (LA, have dvcotpioror olor, in the same 


blind, hearing his own voice but seeing 
no one. 

1310 is a paroemiac with a resolution 
of the second arsis. Fr. Bellermann conj. 
d:anerdrara. But if the line were acata- 
lectic it must have caesura of some kind. 

1311. ‘H peragopa dad rev d-ywr(o- 
pévay mévrabArov Kai dAdAopévwv, Schol. 

1313-1318. ‘O cloud of darkness cov- 
ering me, horrible, unutterably lowering 
on my head, unconquerable, and wafted 
to me by an evil fate.’ For 8ucotpu- 
Orov, cp. 423, dvoppoy eicéwAevoas eb- 
mAolas tuxmv. For éydv, expressing 
a feeling of personal appropriation, cp. 
Aj. 395, oxdTos, éuov pdos: O. C. 1540, 
& pds dpeyyés, mpdc0e mov tor’ Hol? 
eur. 


a le feo 
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Kévtpov Te TOYS olorpnya kal pin Kakev. 


XO. Kai Oaipé y oddity &y Tocvicde mipacw 


Ss. - Oma oe mevOciv Kal Siumha gépew xakd, 


Ol. avr. a’. id pens, 


od pev éuds émbroros ert pdvipos* 


<' bmopévers pe Tov TuPrdy kndctor. 


ped ged. 


Tends 5 of yap pe Andes, GAG yryvdonw Beas 


ee pelle oKorelvos, THY Ae ich ony avdny Sues. | 


ree dyes papavar ; 


@ deve Spdoas, was eas Toatra aas 


“or orp. 6. AmédrAwv Tad iv,’ ArodAdA@v, Pidot, 


6 Kaka *KaK@s TEAOV 


ro yep eer pe dpa, n+’ 


1320 
ay Dy 
ert yap 
1325 
tis o émfpe Satpover s+ 
*éuol rdd’ éud mabéa, 1330 
BA 
erase O° airrdxeup DoE ise oviris, dAN eyd TrAd Lor, 
1335 


5 drm yf dpavte pndey Hy ideiv yduKd; 


XO. iv rad0 drworep Kal od dys. 


1320. pepe] ppovety yp. pepe M. gpoveis Vat. a. 


pepe A. popely LL? Pal. 


1321-1324. Division of lines in L and A. io énimodoc ére yap-| Tov TupAdy Kn- 


1323. pe] 


Sevav. ped ped 1322. émimodos] YP. xal éyoia ént mévors C? mg. 

éue MSS. 1325. yeyveore| ywookw LATA. 1326. abdny] av. dy L. 
1328. a énnpe] érqipe LAC. émnpe A. 1330-1333. Division of Lines in L 
and A. 6 and éud 748 éud+ éxaroe obtis . . TAG pw. 1330. *xax@s] om. 
L Pal. M. «axa C'cett. *éuol] om. L Pal.M. é@yeT. éua C*cett. 1333. 
ovris] o from v? L. 1335. YJ@L. - 7 OA. 1336. Tad6’] 748’ L 
Tau’ A, 


1318. Kévtpwv.. TavSe] The points of 
the clasps, which he still felt as if pierc- 
ing his eye-balls, or rather the wounds 
inflicted by them. ‘How the pang of 
these sharp wounds enters into me to- 
gether with the remembrance of my 
calamity!’ The word «éyrpoy is again 
used of a ‘stabbing pain’ in Tr. 840, 
Kevtp’ ém¢éoavta. 

1319, 20. The coldness of this and 
similar expressions of the chorus, who 
are stunned by the sight, acts as a foil 
to the passion of Oedipus. 

1322. The line is cited by Eustathius 
in this form. éots émt mévors, quoted as 
av.r.in L.mg., has arisen from the mis- 
reading of émimoAos by some early scribe. 
Cp. the v. r. THyvbe DeamiCer ypaphy for 
THye" eec0" emaTpophy, supr. 134. 
pe is governed, (1) by bropévess, ‘You 
endure me, do not avoid me;’ (2) by 


andebov. 

1325. Cp. Il. 24. 563, ral 82 oé yeyve- 
oxw, Tpiape, ppeaiv, obdé we Aj des, #.7.A. 

1329. Supr. 96-8. 

1330. *kakas . . *é0t] The correction 
has the effect of making a lyric iambic 
trimeter of this and of infr. 1350, which 
has not been successfully emended as a 
dochmiac line. The repetition of the 
same word («ad cana, éua éud) is feeble 
in a speech of Oedipus, although admis- 
sible in the chorus, supr. 1217. For 
similar iambic lines, cp. Eur. Bacch. 
992, 1012: Phoen. 647, 666 

1331. ots, GAN] Cp. Il. 21. 275, da- 
dos 8’ otis wor TOcop altos Obpariwver, 
GAG idan UATNp. 

1334. Spav . . iSetv] ‘ Wherefore 
should I have sight, who could never 
again see aught that was pleasant to 
see?’ For épayru, cp. infr. 1371. 
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aide gee 


gor’ dkovery HOovd, pido; ~ 


1340 


> 4 
dmdyet, & pidot, Tov *dAeOpoy péeyav, 


3 x wy X x ~ 
rov Kataparératov, ert d€ Kal Oeois 


€xOpérarov Bpotay. 


x0. 


1345 


dethare TOD vod THs TE cuppopas ior, 


bs o AOAnoa phe dvayvaval mote, >- 
Ol, dvr. p'. bdo” Satis Av bs dyplas médas 


gate 


tal 
vouddos eémimodias tua amd te povou «' 


1350 


> 
tpputo kdvéowoe *p, ovdtv els xdpiv mpdoowr. 


Tore yap av Oavay,': 


5 ovK fv pidovowy ovd’ éuol toadvd’ dxos. 1355 


mF 


1337, 1338. In one line LA. 1337. 7é 897") ri 89 wor’ L Trin. 
1345. karaparéraroyjist ofromwL. xarap&rarov 
xat Oeo’s next line LA. 
mote| wor’ dv LME Trin. V Vat.b. L? Pal. 

349. dypias] dm’ dypias LA. 

Division of lines in L and A. vopddoo-4 2daBe4 epputo4 mpdoowy .. davdy. 


av ®, es 
edaBerp C3. 
éAvoev Trin. pr. 


6r€6piov MSS. Turnebus corr. 

Trin. pr. xatapétarov Trin. 
1348. dso] dco? L. tao’ COA. 
more A A Vat.ac. V' Trin. I 


vouaswy M. éavo"] €daBev pL. 
LTA Pal. Trin. Trin® édvo’ M. 
Trin. dyoo A Trin. 


1337-9. ‘ What then can I look upon, 
what can I love, what can I hear any 
more addressing me with pleasure, O 
my friends?’ For the difference of Trin. 
and Trin. see the account of the MSS. 

Sova, dat. of manner. E. on L. p. 20. 

1341. *8\eDpov] Sc. dvra. 

1345. €r-] Not only now accursed, 
but hated from the beginning. 

1348. &s 0° HPeAnoa pnd avayvevat 
arote] (1) ‘Unhappy for thy penetration 


no less than for thy calamity, how I could 


wish that I had never discovered who 
thou art.’ Cp. Hdt 2.91 where Perseus 
finds out who are his kindred, dvayvavar 
Tovs ovyyeveas. Or(2) as Solger trans. 
in 1824, ‘Ich wiinschte das du hattest nie 
dich selbst erkannt.’ ‘How I would that 
thou hadst never made the discovery.’ 
Hesych. dvayvovon, dvayvwpiodon, avary- 
vwows,avayvwpiots. The aorist without dy 
followsthe analogy of dpeXor, éyphy, and 
the like. The d€ in unde opposes the 
discovery to what has followed it. Cp. 
1229. Or (3) reading ws 70éAnca pndé 0” 


1341. dAeOpov] 
1347. loov] iowo A. 


1350-1354 
1350. 


érvoey C4A. — €Avo ew E 
1358. dxos] dx00s LML*PA. 


dv ydvol more (Dindorf), or ds 0” 70éAnoa 
pndapya yvavai mor’ dv (Dobr.) ‘How 
I could wish never to have known thee.’ 
1349. (1) ‘Perish the man, no matter 
who, that loosed the cruel clog upon 
my feet, when I was sent astray.’ The 
plural of 7é5n is more frequent than the 
singular, and the compound epithet ém- 
qodtas is more natural when in con- 
struction with a genitive: vopd5os, i.e. 
év xwplw dypovoum aGrwpévov, iyyoiv 
exeepévov, Cp. Tr. 271, trmous voudbas 
éétyvooxowav, ‘Tracking out his mares 
that had strayed.’ (2) The Scholiast, 
who seems to have read éAaf’ or 
ZraBé pw’, explains: dadrourd, pow, bores 


amd rhs dyplas wédns THs diavepopévys: 


(gnawing asunder) rods mdédas pov, 
ZraBev wai divéowoevy pe. But such a 
meaning of voyds is inadmissible. 

1384, 8. (1) There is probablya change 
of subject, Oavaév being pendent nomin- 
ative, ‘For dying then, less grief had 
been my friends’ and mine.’ Others ex- 
plain, (2) ‘I had not been so great a sor- 
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XO, Oédrovte Kapol rodr’ dv Fy, 
O!. ovkovv marpés y dv doveds 
HABov, ovde vupdios 
Bporois éxdHOnv adv epuy dro. 
10 viv & *dOeos pév ei’, dvociwy d& mats, 1360 
opoyevis & ag av adbtos epuy rddas, 
‘plore &€ te mpecBbrepov “ert KaKod Kakor, 1365 
Todr ehayx’ Oidirrous, 
XO. ovk ofS éras ce b& BeBovrcicba Karés. 
- Kpeiocoyv yap foba pnkér adv i) (dv Tuddés, 
Ol. as py rad’ ovx &0 tor’ dpior’ eipyacpéva, 
ph we exdidacke, pndt ovpBotrev” ru, 1370 


Lee FO | : 
ey® yap ovk od Gupaciw motos Brérov 


matépa tor’ dv mpoceiooy eis “Aidov podrdy, 


> > « ~ 
ovd’ avd Tddavay pntép’, otv epuol dvotv 


a ceed ‘\ Fo ’ 2 , P| 2 
epy ¢oTl Kpelaooov ayxovns ELPYAT EVA, 
bh ete ee 


1358. 7AGov in 1357, ovdée vupdios in 1359 LA. 


Elmsl. corr. 
épu A. pv Trin. 


(a) 
1373. mytép L. pyrép A. 


Herm. corr. 


row to my friends and myself.’ 
615, pidos péya twévOos ebpyra. 
for épol, supr. 379, adrds ab aot. 

1358. HAVov] Cp, 1519, GAA eois ¥’ 
ExOaTos Hrw. 

1359. For the ellipse of the antecedent 
here and in 1361, cp. Ant. 1194, 5, 7é 
yap ve porOdcoorp’ dy dv éavartepov peb- 
ara pavovped’ ; 

1361. dpoyevys] In the active sense, 
like époomdépos in 460: i. e. yevvaiy épod. 

1365. mpeoBUtepov] Cp. Aesch. Ch. 
631, xan@v dé mpeoBeverar To AnpviovrAdyy. 

ér] El. 558, 9, Tis dv Adyos yévorr’ 
dy aicyiwy ér1; Hermann’s correction 
is supported by the occurrence of the 
same word in the corresponding place 
of the strophe. (é7i lost because of dé 
7; épuy from 1361). 

1366. todt’] E. on L. § 16. p. 23. 

1368. kpeloowv ydp Ao0a}] ‘Thou 
hadst better have-been.no more, than to 
live on in blindness.’ Cp. Aj. 635, «peio- 
caw yap" Aida xevOur 6 voodv patav. For 
the dy omitted, see E. on L. § 27. p. 45. 


Cp. Aj. 
And, 


1361. époyerns| povoyerys I. cp. supr. 212. 


oly] oby L. 


1360. &O¢eos] d6Aos MSS. 
1365. éri] epv. L, 


1372. wor’ L. aor’ A.  mpocetdov A. 


oly C®A, 


1369. dpiora answers to xpeloowv. 
‘That this action is not best as it is,’ 
(as 748° obn €or’ dptota be cipyacpeva). 
Cp. Hdt. 1. 37, dpetvw éorl radra obrw 
ToLevpeva. 

1369-1415. In this wonderful speech 
the passion of Oedipus is heard rising 
in varied tones from 1369 to 1390 (the 
steps are 1369-1374, 1375,6, 1377-1383, 
1354-1390); culminating in the pro- 
longed outburst 1391-1408, where the 
four stages of horror in his life are re- 
counted, and gradually subsiding into a 
gentler pathos in 1409-13, 1414, 15. 

1371. BAérwv] ‘If I had sight.’ 

1372. The shade of the dead in Hades 
is imagined as having all the character- 
istics of the living form. Oedipus, self- 
blinded, will be blind in Hades, just as 
the ghost of Heracles in the vexvia has 
the ghostly belt and bow. 

1373. oiv] ‘In relation to whom,’ or, 
‘on whom.’ For this dative, see Essay 
on L. § 12. p. 18. 

1374. Kpelogov’ dyxévys] ‘ Worse 
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adr 4 téxvov df’ dis jv epipepos, 1375 
Braorote dros %Bdacre, mpocretocew epmol; 
od Sra tots y’ euotow dpOadpots roré 

ov doty y’, ovde mipyos, ovde datpdver 
dydvpal’ ipd, Tav 6 mavTAHpov eyo 

KdAdoT dvip eis & ye tais O4Bas rpadels 


2 panes 29) , > 2 4 , 
ATETTEPNT EMAUTOV, QaUTOS EVVETT@V « 


1380 


 OOciv dmavtas Tov doeBH, Tov EK Deo 1’ 
ra 5 x 2 A A f 

gavévt’ dvayvov Kal yévous Tod Aaiov, 

Todvd éyo Kndjida pnvicas éuyy © 

dpOois EuedrAov Oupacw TovTovs dpay ; 1385 

kota y* GAN ed THS akovotons er jv 


mnyts oc drav dpaypos, odk dv éoxdpunv 


1376. @Bdaore] €Bdacrer L, éBdraote A. 
1377. dpOadrpois| dpOarpore L. 


mpoodevaoay CA, 
ipa] tepA L. ipd A. 
dxov(a)ovons L. 
pov E Trin. 


1380. ye] ve A. 


than death.” ‘Which I would rather 
have died by strangling than do.’ Cp. 
Eurip. Alc. 229, 30, déia nal opayas 
rade,| al mAcov 7 Bpdxy bépny | odpaviy 
TreAGOoa. 

1375. ‘But surely the sight of my 
children was a sight to be desired by me, 
—having such an origin as they had? 
No, not for these eyes to see.’ For 8fjra 
here, cp. Phil. 1352, AX’ eid Ow 677’; and 
for the hypallage or attraction in dys .. 
BAacrotca, see E. on L. § 35. p. 60. 

1376. BAacroto’ émws €BAacre gives 
a reason by anticipation for od df7a 
Tois y éuotow dpOarpots woré. Cp. Eur. 
Or. 79. éraeuo’ dmws edevoa. 

1378. dorv, sc. Hv mpoorkebacev Epo. 

1380. dvip eis is often used with 
superlatives to signify, ‘As com- 
pared singly with any other.’ (Tr. 460, 
meioras avip eis “Hpaxdfjs eynpe 51, 
Thuc. 3. 39, padtora 8) piav médw.) 
So here dvjjp efs is ‘ More than any other 
single man.’ This idiom affords a curi- 
ous illustration of the tendency of the 
Greek language to limit an assertion in 
the act of emphasizing it. 

1381. Cp. supr. 350. 

1382. Tov ék Cedv.. yévous Tod Aatou] 
‘Whom the gods have shown to be an 
unholy person, and who is discovered to 


1387. dv éoxdpny] dverxdpunv LA. 


Tpocrevaoey| mpocdevoey L. 


dpOarpois C°A. 1379. 
1383. yevos AM. 1386. deovovons| 
dvacxoiynv M. qveoxe- 


be of the race of Laius.” The words xa? 
yévous 705 Aatou are added as the climax 
of horror. This designation was not in- 
cluded in the oracular curse, but the mind 
of Oedipus naturally passes from the an- 
ticipation to the actual discovery—to 
which the oracle had pointed the way, 
and which was chiefly present to his 
mind. 

1384. Tovdv8’. . éuv) éuny is predica- 
tive. ‘Having brought to light such a 
stain upon myself was I going to look 
these men in the face with unchanged 
eyes?’ Cp. supr. 572, 7ds éuds .. Aalov 
diapOopas. E.on L. § 23. p. 37; 8, - 

1385. rovtous] i.e. the citizens repre- 
sented by the chorus. Oedipus is speak- 
ing to the coryphaeus. The expression 
6p%ots Supacr, while alluding to the 
mangling of his eyes, also conveys the 
association of a frank and steady look. 
Cp. Eur. I. A. 851, od ydp ép0cis éppaciv 
a é7’ eloopd, | pevdhs yevouévn, #.7.A. 

1386. ‘But if there could also have 
been found a way of closing up the 


fountain of hearing in my ears.’ 

~1387. obK dv éoxopnv] ‘1 would not 
have refrained.’ Cp. Hdt. 6. 85, éoyovro 
Ths aywyis. The MSS, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have dveoxyduny or qvecxduny, 
which gives an inferior sense, and the 
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S 
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HrokAfjoa tovpoy dOAvov déuas, 


TO yap 
1390 
ti bod AaBav 


extevas evOUs, os erga prmrore 
euautov avOpdéracw wey h yeyas ; 


[48 a 
1395 


+» KéANos KakGv Errovdov ebebpeyrare, 


viv yap kaxés 7 dv Kak KaKav evpioxopat, 


> a , \ 2 4 
® tpets KédevOor Kal Kexpuppévyn vary — 


Opupés te Kal orevwrds év Tpimdais dédois, ~ 


a ec lot lan ~ 
at Toupoyv aia Tov éuov xXElp@v aio 


1400 


émlere Tatpos, apa fou péeuvno bE ep TL, 


— 


ol 


1388. pimoKAjoa]) pr amonAcioa LA. 
éfw éxew. E. gl. mg. 
elya) dupa M. 

Trin® K. yp. 6rav mg. C? TY. 


omission of dv is improbable here. yu 


rather than 7) ov is used, because of the 


hypothetical sentence. E. on L. p. 49. 
1389. tv 4] Cp. 1392. E. onL. § 36. 
pp. 60, 61. 


76 yap, «.7.A. (1) ‘ For it is sweet for 
the mind to dwell in her own place, 
shutting out the sight of evils.’ For 
gpovtis as the subject, cp. Eur. Med. 
48, véa ydp ppovris ove ddyety pide. 
Or (2) ‘’Tis sweet to guide one’s thought 
out of reach of evil.’ Said in contra- 
distinction to oixeiy wéAuv. See v. rr. 

1391. Tt p’ éexov] ‘Why did you 
not refuse to receive me?’ So the force 
of the imperfect may be expressed. 

For the appeal to nature, cp. (although 
the tone is somewhat different in each 
place) Phil. 936 foll., @ Acuéves, & mpo- 
Bajres, «.7.A.: Ant. 844; 5, id Arpraias 
Kphvar OnBas 7 | ebapyarov ddoos. 

1394. Ta wdtpia Ady madatd Se- 
pad’} ‘Home long ago in name though 
not really my father’s.’ 

1395. dpa] Essay on L. § 29. p. 50. 

‘Ye brought me up, how fair in ap- 
pearance, while corruption rankled with- 
in.’ Cp. Shakespeare, Hamlet, 3. 4, 
‘It will but skin and film the ulcerous 


1392. exrewas] € exrevag A. 
1401. péuvnodé 71) pepvnod’ 67. LA Vat. a. 
Elms. corr. 


épya Spdoas tylv cita dedp’ lov 


1390. oixety] Tapotpia® THY ppovTisda 


1395. dpa L. 1400. 
ére Vat. cc 
1402. byiy) tu L. byly CA. 


place, while rank corruption, mining all 
within, infects unseen. 

1400.‘ That drank from these my hands 
the blood from which I sprang.’ tod- 
pov aipa matpés is not merely =Tovpod 
matpos aipa, but marks that the blood 
which he shed was the same which ran 
in his veins —‘the blood of my father, 
which was my blood.’ 

1401. péepvnode tv] Herm. defended 
péuvno@ O71, the reading of most MSS. 
Although this is singular, it is not certain 
that the exclamations ofa. . é7oi might 
not be used in a dependent clause. ‘Do 
you remember that I did—what deeds! 
before you?’ The marginal reading é7av 
points to re; cp. supra 1134, Karotdey 
Huos, «.7.A. But of conjectural readings 
the most probable is péyvnoGé rs (Elms- 
ley), partly supported by Vat. c. Trin. 
K. ‘Do you at all remember?’ Cp. 
thev.r.on 1412, This is certainly idio- 
matic, and may be the genuine reading. 
For 71, cp. supra 1130, } owvAAagas Ti 
mw; Phil. 1130, ppevas ei Twas éxels: 
O C. 1281, 4 répparyra T1,7} SvoxepdvayT’ ‘ 
and esp. Eur. Hee. 992, ef ris Texovons 
Thode péepyyntal ri pov. éti is weak. 

1402. tpiv] Dative of remote refer- 
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érot erpaccov avbis; & ydpor yadpor, 
epiical’ jpas, kal putetoartes, wad - 
_dveire tabrov oméppa, kamedei~are 1405 
natépas, adedgpovs, maidas, ai éuddduoy, 
visas yuvaikas pytépas Te, xarboa »\ 
aloyior ev dvOpdroow epya yiyveran, 
drAN ob yap abdav eo0 & pndt Spav Kadrdv, 
ras tdxioTa mpds Oedv efwo pe mov © 1410 
kadar, i} povetoar’, 7) Oaddootov 
. exptpar’, &0a primo’ eladweod’ ert, 
iv, aéidcar’ dvdpds aOAtov Oeyeiv. «9 9 « 
mibecbe, ph Selonre, Taye yap KaKe 
ovdels ofds Te TARY e“od Pépey Pporar, 1415 
XO, arn dv éraireis és Séov mdpecO’ 8d5e 


Kpéov 75 mpdooev kal rd Bovdedew, eel 


1407. xénéoa] y &aéoaL. xanéca CPA. 
ae eiadpea@’ert CA. 


1412. eladweoO’ érc) ciodpead’ Or: (?) L. 


€ yp. Ovyew 
ir’ C%*. — Ovyeiy] ruxeiv E. 
Elmsl. corr. 1416, és] elo LA. 


@ 


ence=‘In which you were concerned.’ 
See Essay on L. § 13. p. 19. ‘With what 
deeds I affrighted you, and then came 
here to find what fortune!’ 

1403. For €mpacoev, which is less 
active than Spdcas supr., cp. Aj. 1420 
6 Te mpage. 

& vapor) This fresh outburst is occa- 
sioned by the mention of his Theban 
fortune. For the plurals in this and the 
following lines, expressing strong feeling, 
see Essay on L. § 20. p. 30. 

1404, 1405. wéAw | dvetre tadrov 
oréppa] ‘Gave birth a second time to 
the same seed.” Cp. Aesch. S. c. T. 
413, omaptay dm dvipay pitwy’ avelra: 
supra 270, I, phr’ dpotov adrois *yis 
dvévat Twa, pyr’ ody yuvacioy Tratdas, 

1406. aip’ éupvAvov can only mean 
‘murder of kin.’ Cp. O. C. 407, rodp- 
gvdov afua. The marriage of Laius and 
Jocasta had led to the parricide, in 
accordance with the oracle. 

1409. Either (1) ‘We may not speak 
of things it is not honourable to do,’ or 


1414. we(GecOou with € in mg. L. 


1408, yiyvera: L. yivera: ATA. 
1413. i7’ LA. 


meidecde CA. 


(2) taking addy twice, ‘It is not hon- 
ourable to speak of things which it is 
not honourable to do.’ 

T41I. OaAdoorov] i.e. eis OddAagcay. 
Essay on L. § 23. p. 39. Cp. supra 
196, 7. 

1413. dfidoar’ dvdpes a0Alou Oryeiv] 
Cp. Tr. 797, mpdcedGe, pr) poyns Tobpoy 
Kakov. 

1415. ‘Fear not; my woes are such 
as none but I can bear;’ i.e. I bear 
an incommunicable sorrow, which you 
therefore need not fear to share by 
contact with me. It is too heavy, and 
also too peculiar, for others to partake. 
Cp. Phil. 536, 7, ofuar yap 008’ av dupa- 
aw pévnv gay | ddAov AaBévra nAiy 
éuod TARvac 7ade: Shak. King John, 
3. 1, ‘My grief’s so great | That no 
supporter but the huge firm earth | Can 
hold it up.’ 

1416, Ov émartets] i.e. TovTwy (gen- 
itive of respect) & émaureis. 

1417. 76 tpdooew] For the article 
with the epexegetical infinitive, cp. El. 
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Xépas AéAemraL pobvos dv7i cod Pvra€. 


O/, 


#: ~ 
Tis pot havetra: miotis évdrkos ; 


wv a 
otyor, 7i Oita éEopev mpds rovd’ eros; 


Ta yap 1420 


- 
. \* Wdpos mpos abrév mdvr’ edetpnpar Kaxéds, | 


KP. 


ov” ds yehaoris, Oidérous, éd7Avba, 


yf? an A n 
ov’ as dvediav Te Tay mépos KaKoy, © 


X55? 29 | A 
GNX ef TH OvnTav pi KaTaicydvvecd’ Ext 


4 ~ 
ve -yevebAa, tiv yotv mdévra Bookovcay pddya ' 


1425 


nan PS 
 aldcic®’ dvaxtos ‘Hdiov, rodvd’ dyos.. Soho ts 


Pah e , Ss 4 a 
akaduttox_otTw Sexvivat, Td pyre yj 


Lit’ ouBpos tpds pire das mpoodégerar, 
adn’ Os TdxLoT és olkov éokoptfere 


Tois év yéver yap Tay yevi pedo épay 


1430 


Hovas 7° akovery evoeBas ax kaxd, a 


mpos Oey, émetrep eAridos Be améoTracas, 


1423. ot’ L. od8 AC. odx 


O/, 
dpiatos éhOav mpos Kdxiotov dvdp’ épé, 
1422. ob(7) L. o¥ C. ody Cmg. A. 
C®. mg. ti) TiL. me A. 


LA. mpoadéfera] mpocbégera L. 
1030, paxpds 7d Kpivas TavTa yw Aowtds 
xpovos. Essay on L. § 33. p. 58. 

1420. miorts is here used in the later 
meaning of persuasive argument. Cp. 
Ar, Rhet. 1. 1-11. ‘ What_assurance of 
mine will appear true?’ Oedipus is 
humiliated and softened. Cp. Shak. 
Lear, 4. 3,‘.. The poor distressed Lear, 
-. by no means.. | Will see his daugh- 
ter.. | A sovereign shame so elbows 
him, | .. his own unkindness | .. these 
things sting | His mind so venomously, 
that burning shame | Detains him from 
Cordelia.” 

1424. Creon, after briefly re-assuring 
Oedipus, turns abruptly to the attend- 
ants, whom he reproaches with not 
leading Oedipus within-doors. This is 
natural and characteristic, though it 
has given offence to several critics. Cp. 
Shak. Macbeth, 2. 3, ‘And when we 
have our naked frailties hid, | That suf- 
fer in exposure, let us meet, | And ques- 
tion this most bloody piece of work, | 
To know it further.’ 

1425. Twavra Booxovcay] Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 6, 509 B, Tov Hduoy Tois épwpévois 
od pdvoy, oipat, THY Tov dpac0a Sivapy 





1427. yn] oréyn M. 


1428 ipds] iepdo 
1433. KdxoTov] kaxdv M. 


mapéxew onoes, GAA Kal Thy yéveow 
kat avfny xat tpopiy: Aesch. Ag. 633, 
TAR Tod TpépovTos HAiou xOovds pia. 

1427. Seuxvivat] Epexegetic inf. (= 
ware pr 5.).governed by aideteOe, which 
has a double construction. Essay on L. 

. 63. 
E 76 pyre yi] #4 implies a reason, i.e. 
‘Seeing it is one which neither Earth,’ 
etc. Cp. the use of the indefinite do7us, 
supra 1184, Goris wépacpa, #.7.A. 
‘Seeing that I am,’ etc. 

1428. pyr spBpos} The showers 
(Heaven’s xépviBes) which represent 
the sacred element of water. The 
sanctities of earth and sky are violated 
by the presence of Oedipus. Essay on 
L. p.g8. tpés marks the purity or sacred- 
ness of the element as it exists in nature. 
Cp. «vépas fepdv, Il. 1.7.455- 

1430. pddtera is to be joined with 
edoeBds exer, ‘May with least impro- 
priety.’ 

1433. dptoros éX9av] ‘ Having shown 
thyself so noble to one so base as Iam, 
Cp. 1357, 1358, povets #AOoy : and, for 
éAmidos, «.7.A, Aj. 1382, Kai pw’ ePevoas 
éAmidos ToAv. 
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~ ¥ ~ > ~ ? 
mod rh por’ mpds aod ydp, ovd épod, ppdow, 
Kai Tod pe xpelas Bde Auapels Tuxetv 5" hos 1435 
~ = a , . 
papov pe yas éx thod bcov téxi08’, dour’ 
Ovntav davodpar pndevis mpoonyopos. ~~ 
pac adv eb tobr tod’ dv, ef pH Tod Oeod 

< > - oe , = q 
mpdtiat expngov éxpwabeiy ti mpaxréoy. | 
Ol, 


aN 4H ¥ éxeivou waa ednrddbOn Haris, 1440 


lo > 
Tov matpopévTny, Tov doeBH p amodddvat, 


KP. 


obras ehéxOn Tadd’ suws 8, iv Eorapey «~~ 
xpelas, dpevov éxpabeiv ri dpacréor. [48 b. 
O/. 
KP. 


Ol. 


odrws dp avdpos adOAtov mevoecO’ brep ; 
Kal yap od viv Tav TO O66 triotw Pépas. » 1445 

‘ 7 9 3 ae: 8 Zz Al gs si ; 
kal oot y émioxymTw Te Kal mpoTtpéropat,'» ' » 
THs pev Kat olkous adros by Oédes Tadpov . ~~~ 

bot 7m m= im 

Oot Kal yap dpdas trav ye cay Tedeis brep 

an hd 
éuod Ot phot afiwbirw ride . 


matp@ov dotu (evTos olkntob Tuxelv, | 1450 


1434. €uov] énot A. 
oriot L, ampwrior’ CA. 
LA. vy av LT, 
(e from 4) LV. 


1439. mpw&rioT’] mpue 


1436. fipov] pabov LA. 
qa, ip A 1445. Tav] 7 av 


1444. dp'| dp’ L. dp 
1446. re] ye LAT. 4 Ce: 


mporpéwopat] mpoorpépopar 
mporpewoua A Vat. abc. V° Trin. 


1435. Tod..Xpelas| \ What request ?” 
rather than ‘A request for what?’ 

1437. pavotpar] i.e. yeryoouar. Cp. 
supra 790, mpovpavn A€ywv: Aj. 739, 7) 
pany éya Bpadis: Tr. 251, Zeds brov 
mpaxtap pary: infrar485, maTip épavOnv. 
Where Iam sure to be addressed by 
none, 

1438. i.e. €Spac’ dv totro, ed (oft, 
€Spac’ dv. See Essay on L. § 41. p.77. 

1440. ‘ But the declaration of his voice 
was wholly for destroying me.’ For 
moa, which is adverbial, cp. El. 596, 
597, ) wacay ins yAwooay ws Tiy pntépa 
kakooropodper, (‘Who dost talk of 
nothing else,’ etc.) 

1442. W’ €orapev] Cp. Tr. 1145, 
ppove 5% vpopas iv’ éoraper. 

1443. ékpaQetv] ‘To learn fully.’ Cp. 
supr. 576, éxuavéar’, and note. 

1445. Tav}= To. dy. ou is here more 
expressive than ‘ye. 

miorw hépots] Cp. El. 735, 7 TeAG 


mlori pepo. 

1446. i.e. ‘Not only do I believe, 
but I will urge your duties upon you” 
TpoTpapopor suits the context better 
than mpoorpéfoua. The earlier part of 
the speech has more the tone of com- 
mand than of supplication, as of one 
‘who instructs his sorrows to be proud,’ 
or who, in the extreme of misfortune, 
is ‘like a prophet new inspired.” He 
claims the right which the curse has 
given him to go into solitude, and he 
resigns his right in Jocasta (ray ye 
o&v), whom he will not even name (77s 
kart’ olxovus). 

1449. ‘ But never let this, my father’s 
city. be allowed to have me as a living 
inhabitant. For the passive, see Essay 
on L. § 31. p. 54. 

1450. f@vros] i.e. ‘You may slay 
me if you will (cp. dwoAAwan, 1441), 
but if Iam to live you must send me 
into banishment.’ 
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GAN ¥ 


maidov dé TOV piv dpoéver -h jot, Kpéor, 


! 


4h pey pov Hoip’, Smoumep elo’, ira’ | 


mpoo OF pépipvar" dvdpes cioly, Bore pi) 1460 


\-<ondv tore oxelv, &0 dv dot, Tod Biov' 
taiv & dOdiaw olkrpaiy te mapbévow épaiv, 
ce 4 A <3 27 * 2 la a + 
atv ovo? Huh xapls seats Bopas «- 


} 


1451. dpeow] épecow L. dpeow A. 1453. 7 e0€a0nv] re O€aOnv A, 

Vv 
1454. dmwAdAUTHy] dmoddAvTnY L. drwddgrnv CPA, Sera vareiy Trin. 1456. 
pare] pyre A, 1458. drovmep] Gmnmep A. elo’] av L. eo’ CA. 1459. 


dpoévay LL?, dppeva AC'A. Kpéov] xpewy LA, 1460. mpoo0j] mpda0n LA. 


1462. oliver paty] oixpaiy L, ointpaiy CA, 1463. Hun] Quay Trin. pr.c. gl. 76 
xwpls TO dvev mapadAndou Tpopis. 
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1451. GAN éa pe] So Ant. 95. 

évOa KAnferar] ‘ Where is. this. Cithe- 
ron, which rumour celebrates as mine.’ 
Cp. Tr. 659, év@a Ay lerar OuTnp = 
‘ Where rumour reports him sacrifi- 
cing,’ Pind. Nem. 9. 41, @@ ’Apéas 
mépov dvOpwro. Kkadéoror. The use is 
similar to that of waActcOm, A€yecOar, 
with names of places, but there is here 
a special reference to the rumour preva- 
lent at the moment. Cp. supr. 1086 ff. 

1453. Cavte.. raov] (avre is the 
reading of the MSS. ‘Let me await 
my death in that place, which they 
in their life-time appointed for my 
destined tomb.’ favre is added to 
intimate that the intentions which they 
had in life will be fulfilled after their 
death; «utptov shows that their ap- 
pointment was justified by the event 
and ratified by fate. The correction 
(@v7t, which Brunck introduced from 
the conjecture of Toup, brings in the 
notion of a ‘living grave’ where it 
is not required. Ant. 888, (@oa Tup- 
Bedeayv, is not parallel. ¢(a@v7_ would 
rather weaken the transition in what 
follows by anticipating ll. 1455, 6. 


1454. ot p’ dawddAtrmv] For the 
‘conative’ imperfect tense, cp. O. C. 
274, tp av 8 énacyoy, ciddtwy dnwaA- 
Adunv. 

1455. i.e. Let me die in the wilder- 
ness; and yet what will be my end? 
What will destroy me, when I was saved 
in such a death? I was predestined to 
live for evils.’ 

The feeling here expressed is that re- 
ferred to in O. C. 438, 9, «dudvOavov 
Toy Gundy exdpapdvra por | peifw xodac- 
Thy Tay mplv HemapTnuevay. 

1458. Otroumep (and not Omymep) is 
right, because Oedipus is thinking of 
the end, which is still unknown to him. 

1460. mpoo9@] Elms. conjectured 
mpoOy, comparing El. 1334, viv 8 ebAd- 
Beav ravde mpovdeuny eyw. But the 
meaning of mpoo6@ suits the context 
well. ‘Do not give thyself anxiety on 
their account.’ 

1462. raiv 8. . éuaiv] The construc- 
tion of these waids, which is suggested 
by maidov .. wépimvay, is broken off by 
the parenthesis, and resumed in the re- 
lative clause aly por pédrcoOat. 

1463-5. ‘Apart from whom my table 
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ae 4 
oh cy aaeatea f rN 
tpdmee’ dvev Todd dvdpis, GAN boar eyo 


dig lowe o* 
eee, mdvtov Tove del Bet Xr aE Wess te "1465 


oy aiv pow pércoOau' Kai pddora pev xepolv 

Wpatoat Be tacov Kadtrokdatoacbar KaKd, ' ~ 

id’ avag, Bet ot 
i & yovyj yevvaie, xepot ray Ory@v ~ 

' Soxotw exew opds, domep syle eBremrov, 
ri ppl; 


od 8} KAbw mov mpos Bedy Toty LoL pirow 


1470 


Saxpuppootvrow, Kal p érouxrelpas Kpéwv 
ereupé por Ta pidtar’ exydvow poi ; " 


Deyo TL; 1475 


KP. déyes: éyd yap ei 6 mopatvas réde, 
~ > 2 
yvovs Thy mapotoay répiiv, fh o° elxev Tada. 


Ol, 


dAX ebruxoins, Kal oe THode THs dod 


- Pd \ 
Saipev A PLELvov 7) 


1464. Sowr] dcov A. 
yp. kravoacbar 
wénondaboacbac] xamomAvvecda M. 
opas LA. ods Pal. 
eyyovow LA. évyovow L?. 
1476. yap ei] yap dy LA. 
ho eye L*. Pal. M. 
was never spread, so that they should 
be without me.’ 

dvev Tot dvSpés is an inverted epex- 
egesis, as though the expression had 
run, ‘Whose table was never spread 
apart from mine, or without me,’ The 
point of view is changed, and Oedipus 
no longer speaks of himself as separated 
from his children, but of his children as 
separated from himself. The v. r. in 
Trin. may have been occasioned by the 
strangeness of this inversion. See Essay 
on L. § 42. p. 80. 

1467. ‘To touch them, and to lament 
over our woes.’ 

1468. (@ Svat] For the interruption 
of the metre in similar passages, mark- 
ing a pause of uncertainty, cp. O. C. 
315-318, 1271; Phil. 750; Tr. 865, 
ro81, 

1469. & yovq yewaie] ‘O right noble 
one!’ The tautology is merely em- 
phatic, as in Aristoph. Vesp. 466, @ 
move novnp2: Plat. Soph. 231 B, % yéver 
yevvala coprotixh. E.onL. § 40. p, 78. 


1472. tov] mod L. 
éxydvow B. 


1477. ho exev L. 


we hpoupyoas TvXOL, 
1466. padcotra pév] paaor’ éuaiy M. 


1467. 


1469. Trav] & dv L. 1470. opas] 
mov A, touM. 1474. éxydvowv | 

1475. A€yw 71] Aeyw. Te; L. 
qu exes C°A. Trin. 


1471. tl pypt] ‘How?’ This refers 
not to the previous words, but to the 
thought that his children are approach- 
ing. 

1472. ‘Can it be that I hear—?’ 

totv pov didow}] ‘My dear ones.’ 
For the use of the masculine or com- 
mon gender here, see Essay oni L. § 20. 
Pp: 30. 

1474. Ta ¢idrar’ ékydvow éepotv] 
‘My dearest children,’ See Essay on 
L. § Io. 6. p. 17. 

1475. Aéyw tv] ‘Can IJ be right?’ 

1477. i.e. * Knowing the delight which 
you have always taken in your children, 
and thus foreseeing the delight which 
their coming gives you at this moment.” 

1478. tTiode Tis 5808] ‘In requital 
for thus bringing them.’ Genitive of 
the reason. See E, on L. § to. p. 15. 

For 68és, see Essay on L. p. 96; 
and cp. El. 1314. pd ce 795’ 656 Oavdyra 
te | cat (v7 éaeidov: O. C. 1506, rhode 
Ths 6500, 
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& rékva, mod ror’ éoré; Seip’ tr’, EXOere 1480 
as Tas ddcdpds rdode Tas was yxépas, 
at rod guroupyot marpés vyly ad” 6pav 
Ta mpbobe Kapmpa mpovgérnoay Cupara: 
ds tuiv, & réky, 086 épdv ot’ loropav 
marip épdvOny evOev adrds Hpd0nv. 1485 
kal ofd daxptw mpooBr€érew yap ob cbévar 
voovpevos 7&2 oud Tod mikpod Biov, 
ofov Bidvar odd mpds dvOpdérav xpedy, 
motas yap dotdy iéer’ eis duidLas, 
toias 0 éoprds, evOev od Kexhavpévae 1490 
mpos oikov igeo@ dvtl tis Oewpias ; [49 a. 
aX ivik’ dv Sh mpds ydpov ijknr dxuds, 
tis obtos tora, ris mapappie, Téxva, 
toabr’ dveidn AapBdvev, & Tots épois 
yovebow Era opdv 6 suod dndAfpara; 1495 
1480, Set’ ir’, 2rGere] Sedp’ erdere LA. Seip’ ir’ €XOere ACT. 1484. 6s 
bo L. bs A byiv] opty L. byly A. 1485. 7pd0nv] nipéOny M. 1487. 
ound] Aourd A. 7a mpd rod AovT0d L?, 1490. 5’ om. A. 1491. ifec6"] 
Hee L, igead’ CA Vat. ac. 1492. bf] SPL. 8 HC. BPA. Bene’ LA, 


t 
teny’ C&L’, 


1481. ‘Come to these hands of mine, 
that own one mother with you.’ Cp. 
O. C. 535, Kowal ye warpds ddeApeni. 

1482, 3. ‘Which have provided for you 
this sad spectacle of your father’s once 
bright eyes.’ 

On mpoftevéw, see Essay on L. p. 98, 
init.; and on the construction of a8’ 
Spay (1. 1482), ibid. § 33. p. 57. The 
use of mpovfévnoay is occasioned by épav, 
which, though epexegetic, is first in the 
order of words, and suggests mpogevetv 
Oewpiay, &Be, sc exovra. See Essay 
on L. § 39. 1. p.-72. 

1484. 000° pv ci toropdv] ‘ Blind 
and uninquiring,’ i.e. unconscious. Cp. 
supr. 413, cod Bréwes ty’ ef kanod: 530, 
@ yap 5pwo’ of kparodvres ody bpH. 

1485. épdvOnv] ‘Became,’ with the 
additional meaning ‘was discovered to 
be.’ ; 
1486. i.e. ‘My eyes, that see you not, 
shed tears for you” =~ 


1493. mwapappive| mapapipe L. 


mapappive: AC’. mapdverar M?. 


1487. vootpevos] ‘ Thinking sadly of. 
The rare middle voice expresses deep 
personal feeling. E. on L. § 31. p. 53. 

1488. Bidvar .. mpds dvOparwv] For 
mpés, cp. Aj. 511, cov biolcerar pdvos | 
tr éppaviatay ph pirwr. 

1490, 1. ‘Bathed in tears instead of 
enjoying the solemnity.’ @ewpias com- 
bines the notion of ‘assisting’ at con- 
tests or exhibitions of various kinds, 
with that of performing a religious 
function. : 

1490. For the perfect tense of kexAav- 
peévar, cp. Il. 16. 7, rimre deddxpvoas, 
Tlarpéedes: Aesch. Cho. 731, tpdpov 
8 Opéorov rhvd 6p kexrAavpevny. 

1493. ‘Who will be the man? Who 
will run the risk of incurring such re- 
proaches as will fall upon my parents, 
and will also be your bane?’ 

1495. yovedow, though including the 
misfortune of Laius, who brought ca- 
lamity on himself and his_race, refers 
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, A 


rl yap Kakav dmeott; Tov matépa TaThp 
buav erepve’ Thy Texodcay ijpocer, 
dbev ep adtos éomdpn, Kak Tay towv 
lad ee If7 

exrncad dpas, avmep adbtos eepu, 

lot an > 7 al 
To.adr dvedieiobe. KaTa TiS yapel; 

in E] 
ovk toTw ovdels, & Téxv’, GAAA Sndad?} 
= ~ # f « Ps #8 

xépoous Pbapivar Kaydpous buas Xpeov. 
& twat Mevoixéws, GAN érrel pdvos TaTHp 
ratraw éderpat, vo yap, &’ puTedoaper, 

4 ’ “gh 4 
dddrapev Sv’ dvTe, ph ope *mepridys 

& 2 - 2 i. > val 
mraxas avdvdpous, eyyevels, ahapevas, 


1500 


1505 


pnd eEvodons téode Trois epois Kaxois, 

aA oikticéy ohas, Ge THrLKdod’ dpav 
mdvrov éphuous, mAyy doov 75 adv pépos. 
tivvevoov, & yevvaie, on Yratvoas xXepi. 

opov 8, & réxv’, ef pev etxérny HOn ppéevas, 
TON dv wapnvouv’ viv b& robr edxer OE pou, 


1510 


1497. eve] Exepvey L.  emepve A. 1500, dvecdeiabe] dvedetoOu L. 
dverdetaGe Chor? A, 1504. “puTevoapev] putedoapey LA. 1505. *repildys] 
napiina MSS. Dawes corr. 1506. éyyeveis] évyeveia L. eyyeveta C*A. Gdw- 
pévas| dAwpévove L. dAwpévar C!A, 1508. oixriadv opas L. otxricov opac CA. 
oixricoy opa's Pal. 1510. ¢wwvevooy]  fbvevoov L. fvvvevooy CA. 
1511. opgv| cpav L. of C.  réxv’) réev(a) L. 1512. evxecGé por] 3rd € 
from a in L, and E. 


more particularly to Jocasta. This dat. 
is to be joined with éora, SyAqpata 
being added with op@v, which is an 
ethical dative. 

1498. S0ev .. éowdpy] For d0ev, cp. 
supr. 1485, €vOev. éonapyn =omapels éyé- 
VETO. 

1500. 
you?’ 

1505-7. ‘Do not suffer them, being 
your kinswomen, to wander poor and 
unhusbanded, nor make their woes to be 
like mine.’ On éftoadoys, see E. on L. 
p. 96; and for the order of words, ib, 
§ 41. Pp. 77. 

1506, éyyevets] Sc. otoas. Essay on 
L. § 23. p. 38. The conjectural emenda- 
ions, éxyevels, doréyous, dfévous, etc., 
are unnecessary. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 761, 
2 (Eteocles to Creon), pytpds 8’ adeApds 


*And who then will marry 


el: ri Sef paxpnyopely; | Tpep’ dios viv 
cov Te THY T Epry xdpw. 

1507. ie. ‘Let not my fall be their 
ruin.” Cp.supr. 425. Essay on L, p.96. 

1510. Wavoas] Sc. adraiv. Oedipus 
holds the children forward, that Creon 
may put his hand upon them in token 
of acknowledging his duty to them as a 
kinsman. 

1512. viv 8é rodr’ evxeoOE por] ‘But 
now I would have you pray.’ The mis- 
take of the Scholiast, who suggested 
that evyeode was passive (‘be the object 
of this prayer of mine’), arose from not 
observing the idiomatic use of por: i.e. 
‘Instead of giving you advice which you 
cannot understand, I will put into your 
mouths this simple prayer.’ Cp. O. C. 
1116, tais Tydimatode opixpds egapKel 
Aédyos. 
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ob Kaipds del Chv, * Biov d& ddovos 


Ge a a 
veas Kuphoa Tod guTevoavTos Tartpés. 


KP, 
Ol, 
Ol. 


meioréov, Kel pndev Hv, 
oic® ep’ ofs ody eur; 
Fd 
kAvov. 


Ol, 


dds iv’ ééjxes Saxpdav: ddrXN tO: oréyns %oo, 


yis p bras méuers droikov, 


1515 
KP, mévra yap Kaip@ Kadd. 
KP. dé€es, Kal rér’ e¥oopac 


KP. rod Oc0b yp aireis 


déou. 
Ol, GdAd Beois y' ExOiaTos HKo. KP. rovyapody revgee 
TAX. 
x: ~ “ ~ A 
Ol. dns 7a8° obv; KP. & ph gpovd yap od gird A€éyey 
parny, 1520 
Ol. dmayé viv pw evredOev dn. KP. oretyé vuv, réxvov 
& aod. 
, 1513. *Biov] rod Biov MSS. TEI5. e€qwes| eenuno L. eénnec CSA. 16:] 
(oj L. 1516. xed] « retouched by C®, 1517. of06'] of0@ L. of a6” 
CA, efut] eivt MSS. Brunck corr. 1518. néppes] népters LAC, 
ov 
mépynis C, droxov] dm oixey LAV. Trin. dm’ otxwy Cl. 7° da’ otxav Pal. M. 
1519. y om. TL. 1521. dmayé vy .. oretxé vu] dnaye viv .. oretye viv LA. 


dpov] ag’ ob L. agpot CA. 

1513. ov katpds det Liv, «.7.A.] Din- 
dorf’s correction of this line, by substi- 
tuting é@ for dei, while retaining 7od, is 
objectionable on many grounds: (1) 
The crasis of é4, the third singular in- 
dicative or subjunctive, is not sufficiently 
supported in a conjectural reading by 
the single instance in Homer, Il. 5. 256, 
Tpetv ww obk €G TladAds ’AOnYN : (2) Katpds 
(sc. éoviv) is a common idiom, and is 
good sense, while ot xapds é@ is nei- 
ther: (3) the insertion of the article is a 
more likely error than the corruption of 
a verb. Meineke’s ob xatpos 7 (hv is 
better. But the article rou has no special 
force, and may have come either from a 
gloss or from immediately below; and 
the emphatic dei suits well with the 
feeling of Oedipus, who is thinking of 
the unhappy circumstances of his own 
life. The pause at the middle of the 
line is not frequent, but there are several 
examples of such a division, aftera strong 
monosyllable like (jv, in the present play. 
See esp. ll. 12, 110, 1066, 1155. 

1514. tpas is added to strengthen 
the antithesis. The accusative, in the 
epexegesis, presents no difficulty. See 


Essay on L. § 16. 3. p. 24. 

1515. ‘Thou hast gone far enough in 
weeping.’ Creon here assumes the tone 
of one who is henceforth to be regent 
of the land. Supr. 1418. The hu- 
manity shown by him supr. 1476, 7, 
now gives way to reasons of state. Cp. 
Ant. 182, 3. Schndw., in ‘ Die Sage von 
Odipus,’ 1852, suggested, ‘without lay- 
ing any stress on the conjecture,’ that 
the Oedipus Rex may have originally 
ended with the voluntary departure of 

' Oedipus, as in the play of Seneca, and 
that the exodos may have been subse- 
quently altered by Sophocles in order 
to adapt it to the Oedipus Coloneus. 

1516. Katp@] i.e. év Kalps. 

1518. Tod Beod .. BSow} Supr. 1438. 

1519. kw] Cp. O. C. 12, and note. 

1520, yap=‘No, for, etc. Cp.O.C. 
765-7, mpdadey Te yap me Toto. oixeloLs 
xakois | vooodv6’, 67’ Hy por Tépyis exmre- 
ceiv xGovds, | od HOcAEs O€AOVTL Tpoo- 
Oéc0ar xapiy. 

& pi) pov] ‘What I do not clearly 

now.’ 

1521. évredPev | From before the palace, 
since I may not go at once from the land. 


256 
Ol. 


Kpareiv" 


pndapas tatras y’ EXn pov, 
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KP, wévra ph Botdov 


kal yap a&xpdrnoas ov co 7 Bio ~vvéorero, 


XO. 


ds ra Kel’ alviypar On Kal KpdticTos jv avip, 


& mdatpas OnBns evorxor, Aevacer’, Oidirrovs éée, 


1525 


*“modtos ev (HA ToALTay Kal Téxas *emipAréyor, 


els daov krAvdava Sevijs cupgopas édApavber, 


aote, Ovnrov dvr’, éxelvny Thy TedevTaiay ideiv 


~ 3 
Huépav emioxorrovvra, pndév’ oABifev, mply adv 


Téppa Tod Biov mepdon pndtv adyewvov mrabdy, 


1526, *1p@ros}| do71s MSS. 


bvra éxeivny C3, dvr’ éxeivny A. 


Ib. év VM. 
émBrérav MSS. with gloss éwapdpevoo ME. 
éxelynv M2. 


1530 


ov cett. (yrw] Big M. *emipdeyar| 
1528. v7’, éxeivny] dvra xetyny LY. 
1529. pnder’ 6aBiCay, mplv av] 


Several words written above these have been erased in L. ‘yp. ravra mpoodoxay twa 


dy C*. in mg. 


1522, pov is ablative genitive. 

1526. The unintelligible reading of 
this line, which appears in most MSS, 
too7is od CHAM ToALTaV Kal TUXaXLS 
émPBdérwvt, has been changed to dv 
tis ov (nA@v wodiTav Kal TUXaLs ém- 
BdAérawv =‘Whom which of the citizens 
did not envy, and gaze on his fortunes?’ 
and to dy Tis ob (Aw moALTOY THs TUXNS 
éméBAerev; Another solution of the 
difficulty is to suppose that a line fol- 
lowing this one has been lost. ‘Who 
did not’ (after the manner of tyrants) 
{maintain his power] ‘by envy of the 
citizens and by keeping an eye upon 
their fortunes ;’ i.e. Oedipus was a wise 
and popular ruler, not like Thrasybulus 
or Periander, who cut off the tallest 
heads of grain. Cp Pind. Pyth. 3. 71, 
mpats dorois, 08 pOovéey dyabois. But 
the transition from the dative to the 
participle is harsh; and (#Aos is not 
p0dvos. The reading of VM, é& for 
ov, and the gloss éwa:pépevos in ME, 
suggest a different line of conjecture, viz. 
that some other verb is concealed in 
émBaAénwv. €mupA€ywv would harmon- 
ize well with kAvS5wva in the following 
line, both together suggesting an image 
of brightness quenched. Cp. Aesch. S. 
c. T. 772, tiv dvipay yap roads’ eOav- 
pacay Geot Kal fvveotioe TéAEOS, HT.A.: 
Tb. 758, xaxav 8 omep Oddacca Kip’ 
dyer: Pind. P. 11. 45, 86¢’ émpaéyer. 
The Naples MS. No. 2o1 (II. F. 34), 
(quoted by Elmsley as ‘Farn.’), has 

. 


émBAérowv. There still remains the awk- 


wardness of éo71s with the participle. 
The emendation above attempted re- 
moves this: but is no doubt only one 
of several possible expedients. IP may 
have been lost after dvjp (HPIIP); and 
the remaining letters of mpa70s, OTOC, 
might then be changed to doris; cp. 
supr. 478 (67.—dor.), O. C. 775 (Tea — 
too). For (dos modcréy as equivalent 
to evdapovia, cp. esp. Aj. 503, oias Aa- 
tpeias av6’ Baou (hAov Tpéper: Thuc. 2. 
64, dams 5’ ent peyioros 7d émipbovoy 
AapBavet, 6p6Gs BovrAcdverar: Pind. 1. 85, 
Kpéoowy yap oiKTipLOod pOdvos. 

1528. The order is Gare (Twa), ém- 
oxoTotvta ékelvyy TH TeAcuTalav Ape 
pav iSetv, 6ABifew pydéva dvra Ovyrov. 
‘So that one waits to see that final day, 
not calling any mortal happy, before he 
have completed the term of his life, 
without any sorrow.’ Cp Pind. Nem. 
II. 10, TéAos Swiexdunvoy Twephoa ow 
arpury xpadia. The lighter trochaic 
rhythm, here (1515 foll.) preparing for 
and hastening the exit of the chief 
actor, affords relief to the mind of the 
spectator after the long strain of excited 
feeling. The comparative tameness of 
the concluding lines (wrongly assigned 
to Oed. by the Schol., who was thinking 
of the Phoenissae) is in accordance with 
this. The lines in the Phoenissae read 
like an imitation of this passage, which, 
although beneath the general style of 
Sophocles, is not inferior in merit to the 
concluding words of the chorus in the 
other plays. 


OJAITIOYS ENT KOAQNOI, 


INTRODUCTION. 


m” > *. = © re aA 
Emetra, exerdn 1) ugpa edie, EvvérAnocay thy éxkAnolav és Tov Kodwvdv' 
» sos x n 
€art d€ icpdv Tocedavos €£w médcws, dréxov oradious pdduora béka, Thuc. 
8. 67. 
OI. viv xpynopos, & mai, Aokiov mepaiverat. 
AN. 6 motos; GAN 7 mpds Kakois épeis Kakd ; 
a > ya 
OI. & rais *AOnvas xatOaveiy p) addpevor. 
AN. mov; tis ce mipyos *ArOidos mpoodé-era ; 
OT. fepds Kodovds, Sapa & ‘Inmiov Geod. 
> > * a n a 
adr ela, TUPAG rGOS Uryperer rarpi, 
‘ Lge = 2 
€met mpodvpet THIdE Kootcba dvyis. 
Eur. Phoen. 1703-9. 
» oe , “ a ane a> ee , 
Kai €otw ev 7G tTepéver tov ceuvdv 'Epiiwy, 6 éotw év tH Kadovpevo 
© t K Av a A r 66; > by -. ba , > ¢ AY ¢ , e 
immeim Kodov@, otto KAnOévri, émet Kai Tlocedavis ori tepdv immetov, Kai 
Tpopndéws, cai adrod of dpedxopor tatavra'. From the ‘Yadéeacs of Sallust. 
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In the Oedipus Tyrannus the action of Greek Tragedy attained its 
most perfect concentration and unity. In the Antigone and Electra 
the approach to this is very strongly marked: in the Ajax and Tra- 
chiniae less strongly. These five excel all other tragedies in severity. 
They represent a type of dramatic art that is peculiar to Sophocles. 
In each of them he has selected a supreme moment which he has 
treated with an exclusive intensity. The great dramas of Aeschylus, 
whether they were represented in connected trilogies or not, are 
fragmentary when taken singly, and their parts are less highly 
finished: while in the richly varied theatre of Euripides the attention 
is seldom so enchained by the principal action of any piece as not 


1 This suggests the possibility that a place where horses and mules were sta- 
Colonus (with its opportunities for graz- tioned for those who wished to ride to 
ing, etc.) may have been from early times __ Eleusis or Thebes. 
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to allow room for minor distractions; for subsidiary situations, and 
general reflections on life. Such works as the Antigone and Oedipus 
Tyrannus were perhaps only possible in the age of Pericles, and the 
immediately succeeding years. The political and social changes of 
the next generation led inevitably to an alteration in the tone of 
Tragedy. 

The Philoctetes and the Oedipus Coloneus, which are affirmed 
by constant tradition to have been amongst the latest works of Sopho- 
cles, have certainly some common features in which they differ from 
his other extant plays, and they have less of this severe and con- 
centrated character. 

1. They dwell more on the external means of producing pity 
and fear, and appeal more obviously to the senses of sight and 
hearing. In modern language, they are more melodramatic, and 
less tragical. The entrance of the chief person in each following 
that of the chorus produces a striking visual impression’. The lame- 
ness and neglected aspect of Philoctetes, the blindness, the soiled 
raiment, and the beggar’s scrip of Oedipus, are kept vividly prominent 
throughout. The withdrawal of Oedipus from the sacred ground, 
his hiding in the grove, the threatening movements of the chorus, 
the intercession of Antigone, her subsequent capture on the stage, the 
attempt of Creon in person to drag Oedipus away by force, the blind 
man’s gestures when his daughters are restored (1099 ff.), the clinging 
of the sisters to Polynices, and afterwards to their father (1544), are 
spectacular incidents with which may be compared the kneeling of 
Philoctetes (1. 485), the evident signs of his agony when overcome by 
pain, his falling asleep upon the stage, and the passage between the 
chorus and Neoptolemus which follows; all the incidents in which 
the bow is conspicuous ; above all, the tableau, where Philoctetes aims 
the shaft at Odysseus, and Neoptolemus arrests his arm; the struggle 
of Philoctetes with the attendants of Odysseus, who prevent him from 
committing suicide, and the last contention between Neoptolemus and 
Odysseus, in which both draw their swords, or are about to do so. In 
all these cases there is a direct and pointed appeal to the eye. 

The inarticulate cries of Philoctetes, which are heard before his 
entrance, and again afterwards on the stage, may be compared with 
the wild outcry of the chorus at the name of Oedipus, and their loud 
summons to Theseus upon the attempt of Creon®. The lyrical pecu- 
liarities of both dramas arise partly from the attempt to produce a 
thrilling effect at once on eye and ear. Phil. 201-18, 827-64, O. C. 
117-253, are unlike anything elsewhere in Sophocles’, and can be 
paralleled only from Euripides. See especially Orestes, 140~207. 

In speaking of the external machinery of these dramas, we must 
not forget the thunder and lightning, and the effect of supernatural 
darkness, which accompany the peripeteia of the Oedipus Coloneus, 
nor the apparition of Heracles, which brings about the catastrophe 


1 Cp. Phil, 225, wat BA pe uve | del- ? The difference of manner here spoken 
oavres cemhayit dnnypimpéevoy, with of may be illustrated by contrasting Aj. 
O. C, 286, yndé pou napa | 7d bvempdc- 331-343 with Phil. 201-218. 
ontoy eicopav aripdons. 5 Unless Tr. 971 ff. 
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of the Philoctetes, although in this last we may recognize a return to 
the earlier manner of the Ajax. 

Lastly, both dramas have their appropriate setting of picturesque 
natural scenery: the uninhabited promontory, with its rocks, woods, 
springs, wild beasts and birds ;—the surpassing beauties of Colonus. 
Although no drama of Sophocles is without allusions to external 
nature,—the tents on the damp, green Troad, amidst the bleating 
of the flocks, contrasted with bright, rocky Salamis (Aj.), the brook 
of Dirke reflecting the sunrise, the bare rising ground above the 
orchards (Ant.), the vale of Argolis (El.), the wild pastures of 
Citheron, the thicket by the triple way (O. T.), the high wold of 
Oeta, the Cenean promontory, the warm springs of Thermopylae, the 
Artemis-haunted Sperchean shore (Trach.),—yet in none of them are 
the features of the outward scene so prominent, or so continually 
dwelt upon, as in these two. The Trachiniae, which comes nearest 
to the last plays in this and other respects, may be regarded as inter- 
mediate between them and the central group, Antigone, Electra, 
Oedipus Tyrannus. 

2. Also in other ways the Oedipus Coloneus shows a re- 
laxation of the Sophoclean severity. The action of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus yields no place to subordinate interests. The public 
calamities of which we hear at the beginning only bring the person 
of the hero into a clearer light, and are lost sight of in the consum- 
mation of his fate. But in the Oedipus Coloneus the destiny of 
Oedipus, although the central, ever-present object, is by no means 
the sole constituent element. The religio loci of Colonus, the glory 
of Athens, the enmity of Thebes, are also largely present. All these 
are woven, in subordination to the principal motive, into an artistic 
whole; but the unity which results is of a different order from the 
unity of the Oedipus Tyrannus or the Antigone. The interest of the 
Ajax was doubtless largely reinforced by national pride. The hero 
of Aegina and Salamis was associated with glorious memories, and 
every Athenian was interested in the vindication of his heroic virtue. 
But the epithet «crew attached to Salamis, and the single mention of 
Athens by the hero in his last speech, are the only direct indications 
of this feeling. For parallels to this aspect of the Oedipus Coloneus 
we must again have recourse to Euripides?. The subject of the 
Philoctetes is not national, although Neoptolemus, like Ajax, is an 
Aeacid: but a cognate element of subordinate interest may be found 
in the allusions to persons and events at Troy. (Phil. 410-460.) 

3. The differences here pointed out may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that the Philoctetes and Oedipus Coloneus are not 
tragedies ending in a disaster, but dramas of reconciliation, in which 
there is a change from evil to good fortune, a long struggle of some 
kind being presupposed. Such dramas are necessarily episodical, 
because the fable does not of itself supply a natural culmination of 


1 ‘Namentlich hat Soph. in dem Aias politische zwecke zu verfolgen.’ Schndw. 
so auch unserem Drama ein Idealen pa- Introd. to O. C. 
triotischens Interesse zu geben gewusst, 2 See below, p. 275. 
ohne damit ausserhalb der poesie liegenden 
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dramatic interest!, The central motive, being of a feebler kind, is 
more apt to be reinforced from without. And some of the preceding 
remarks might be applied to the Eumenides of Aeschylus’, in which 
the fate of the hero is bound up with the re/gzo loc? and with the 
pride of Athens in her Areopagus. It is true also that the general 
theme of the final vindication of a noble spirit has been anticipated in 
the concluding portion of the Ajax. But the Eumenides was pro- 
bably one of a trilogy, and in any case amongst the last plays of 
Aeschylus: and the peculiarities in question are not found in the 
Ajax. The fact that they are found in the Oedipus Coloneus and 
Philoctetes, as in no other of the seven plays, gives probability to the 
tradition which assigns them to a distinct period. 

4. And this probability is greatly strengthened when it is further 
observed that in these two plays a certain meditative inwardness 
begins to take the place of dramatic energy. The intensity of the 
action in the Oedipus Tyrannus, while dispensing with external ad- 
juncts, also leaves less room for quiet contemplation. The emotions 
that are aroused are not unaccompanied with deep thoughts: but these 
are flashed upon the mind, not brooded over. Whereas the spec- 
tator who had before him the blind Oedipus, or the lame Philoctetes, 
through five long scenes, had time to think about the hero’s wrongs, and 
to reflect on the ethical and religious aspects of the situation. While 
the catastrophe of both dramas is produced by external means,—(the 
‘dreadful summoner’ in the Oedipus Coloneus, the apparition of Hera- 
cles in the Philoctetes),—and not developed from the action itself; as 
in the Antigone, Electra, and Oedipus Tyrannus,—the real perdpereta 
or culmination of interest in both is of an inward nature, turning 
upon mental conditions. There is abundance of sustained interest, but 
that which keeps the spectator in suspense is not the imminence of 
some fatal act or discovery, but the resolution of such questions as 
these, Will the Coloniatae, will Theseus, acknowledge the essential 
innocence of Oedipus notwithstanding his reputed crimes: will they 
prove their nobility by protecting him, and having once undertaken 
his defence, will they continue true? We know that on this depends 
at once the final peace of Oedipus and the glory of Athens: but 
the problem has an interest apart from consequences. Again, will 
ambition or faithfulness win the final mastery in the breast of 
Neoptolemus? This inward problem divides our interest with the 
contemplation of the obdurate resentment of the frank-hearted Philoc- 
tetes. Both together throw into the shade the more practical question, 
oe Geos amd pnyavjs comes in to solve, Will Philoctetes return to 

roy 

This contemplative tendency may be regarded as indicative of 
Sophocles’ later manner for two chief reasons, both as coincident with 
the growth of ethical reflection at Athens towards the end of the fifth 
century B.C., i.e. during the last decade of the life of Socrates, and as 
evincing that «?xodia, or mellowness of spirit, which the poet’s contem- 
poraries observed especially in his later years. 


* Cp. K. O. Miiller on Aesch , Eum. § 84. 2 Ib. §§ 35, 99. 
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5. And here there occurs a remarkable parallel between the most 
perfect of ancient and the greatest of modern tragic poets. The words 
in which a recent writer has characterized the last group of Shak- 
speare’s dramas might be applied with little modification to the 
Oedipus Coloneus. ‘From the tragic passion which reached its 
climax’ (shall we say in the Oedipus Tyrannus?) ‘ we pass suddenly 
to beauty and serenity: from the plays concerned with the violent 
breaking of human bonds, to a group of plays which are all con- 
cerned with the knitting together of human bonds, the reunion of 
parted kindred,—‘the atonement for wrong.’—‘In these plays there 
are two sets of dramatis personae: the great sufferers, aged and ex- 
perienced,—‘and the young and beautiful children in the brightness 
of the morning of life..—‘ There is a romantic element about these 
plays. In all there is the same romantic element of lost children re- 
covered by those to whom they are dear.’—‘In all there is a beautiful 
romantic background of sea or mountain’ (of grove or island)'. 
The same writer reminds us that the Tempest has been supposed to 
reflect Shakspeare’s personal feeling: just as in parts of the Oedipus 
Coloneus the poet gives indirect expression to his love of home, 
and to his consciousness of the burden of age (ll. 62, 3, 668 ff, 
1556 ff.). 

The only important words omitted in the foregoing extract have 
reference to the forgiveness of injuries. This Christian grace is wholly 
absent both from Oedipus and Philoctetes. They are as great in their 
resentment as in their wrongs. Oedipus is reconciled to the Erinyes: 
he has peace with the gods, and goodwill for the Athenian ‘men of good- 
will,’ but like Ajax he is inexorable towards his persecutors, and leaves 
a curse behind him as well as a blessing. 

It is this darker side of the Oedipus Coloneus that has often sug- 
gested another Shakspearian parallel, that of King Lear. And certainly 
there is no personage in Shakspeare whom the aged Oedipus more 
nearly resembles. He has the same consciousness of being ‘more 
sinned against than sinning:’ the same fond clinging to parental and 
kingly honours: the same calamity in being driven from home and 
kindred by his offspring : the same vehemence in cursing them ; and 
he finds in Antigone the same comfort which Lear finds in Cordelia. 
But he has more true dignity than Lear ever had, and he knows well 
throughout the differing qualities of his children. He is assured that 
the hard life which his daughters have lived has been compensated 
by his affection for them. 

6. Even when descending occasionally from the summit of tragedy, 
and expatiating in milder regions, Sophocles still remains the supreme 
artist. The Coloneus is different in kind from the Tyrannus, but it 
is not less wonderful. The author of the first Greek argument is 
perfectly justified in saying: 16 d€ Spaua rév Gavpacrar. 

From first to last the mind dwells with unbroken sympathy on the 
person of Oedipus, who from the moment when he appears to the 
chorus never leaves the stage, until the time arrives for his mysterious 


1 See Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer, pp. 54-6. 
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departure. And when he is no more seen, attention is still riveted on 
him by the solemn description of his passing away. 

This central interest is enhanced by various shades of contrast, in 
which this drama is unusually rich, some of the gradations being pecu- 
liarly soft and gentle. Old age and childhood, religion and supersti- 
tion, horror and pity, royal courtesy and royal sorrow, peace and 
contention, the blessing and the curse, all pass before us in impressive 
harmony. 

We see the effect produced by the person of Oedipus on an or- 
dinary Athenian, and again on the rustic villagers, who shudder when 
they hear his name: we see them calmed and partly reconciled by 
the fearless affectionate pleading of the girl Antigone. The arrival of 
Ismene, while furthering the action, presents us with a minor contrast 
between the sisters, both faithful, one heroic in her faithfulness. The 
princely nobleness of Theseus gives assurance of peace and victory, 
and the praises of Colonus are sung. The contention with Creon, 
whom we are made to hate, and the curse on Polynices, whom we pity 
while condemning him, only delay the rest which they cannot destroy. 
The gloom attending the departure of Polynices, and the contrast be- 
tween the acceptance of Oedipus and the rejection of one who ‘found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully,’ makes a pro- 
foundly solemn impression on the mind of the chorus. Yet we fore- 
see that even the doom of Polynices will be ultimately softened by 
the far-reaching affection of Antigone. The ‘natural tears’ of the two 
children do not break the tranquil spell for the Athenian spectator,—in 
whose land ‘the kindness of the dead’ has been laid up for evermore’, 


Tue Prot (} ctoracis trav mpaypdrov). 


Oedipus had not long remained in Thebes after the day of horror. 
Creon, who had hesitated to cast him forth when he himself desired 
it, had afterwards yielded to the solicitation of the citizens, who were 
bent on ‘driving out the pollution.’ The sons made no resistance, and 
the blind and feeble king was forced to wander forth alone. After a time, 
Antigone, as she grewolder and felt the first motions of her heroic nature, 


1 The fact mentioned in the second imé- 
Oeous, that the Oedipus Coloneus was ex- 
hibited by the younger Sophocles in the 
archonship of Micon, four years after the 
author’s death, may be accepted as being 
probably taken from the d:dacxaAlaz, with- 
out admitting the assumption that it was 
then produced for the first time. But the 
opinion, that the drama was written in old 
age, seems to have been universally re- 
ceived in antiquity. (Cic. de Senectute, 
c. 7; Plutarch de Rep. ab Sene gerenda, 
p- 785.) And although the story ‘that 
Sophocles, when accused of dotage by his 
sons, convinced his judges by treading the 


first stasimon of this play, which he was 
then composing,’ is almost certainly apocry- 
phal (notwithstanding Ar. Rhet. 3. 15), 
and as Hermann (1841) has shown, is 
probably based on a fancy of Aristo- 
phanes’, yet it is traced to the first cen- 
tury B.c., and presupposes the general 
belief that this drama was a late work 
of Sophocles. But even were this story 
credited, and the statement of the second 
b1d0eots accepted without reserve, it would 
not be necessary to believe that this im- 
mortal work was composed at the age of 
99. Political causes may have delayed its 
appearance, See below, p. 275. 
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followed her father into the wilds, and led him up and down to beg a 
scanty subsistence from village to village. Once only they had a 
visit from Ismene, who came secretly to tell them of an oracle which 
the Thebans had received, affecting her father’s destiny. Thus time 
elapsed, and Oedipus was now wayworn and old, when led by know- 
ledge of the oracles, and also drawn by some mysterious guidance, he 
came into the plain of Attica, (edcodos)—At this moment he appears 
on the stage. He is changed alike from the pride of his former 
power, and from the fury of his despair. He is dignified by the con- 
sciousness of a grief unlike other men, and of a sacred mission. As 
a sign of their approaching some city, they have met several wayfarers, 
and each one has told them that they are drawing near to Athens. 
At last Oedipus, still prompted by the inward monitor, desires to rest, 
(‘by some sacred precinct if so be’), and the next person who comes 
near (an Athenian from the neighbourhood) informs him that he 
is violating the sacred ground of the Eumenides. He accepts the 
omen. In the oracle which had first pointed to his calamities, it had 
been contained that he should end his life in such a spot, and in doing 
so, bless the country that received him and be revenged upon his 
enemies. From this moment he is fully conscious of the Divine 
favour, and waits patiently, though not without anxiety, for the mi- 
raculous consummation. His peace is assured, but not yet attained. 
He has no fear of the Erinyes: they have done their worst, and are 
now really to him the ‘kind goddesses,’ ‘sweet daughters of old Night’ 
(l. 106). He knows that they will receive him, and not cast him out. 
This means, not merely that he is longing for the repose of death ; 
but that by an inward enlightenment, following upon his sufferings, 
his noble nature is purified and calmed, and he looks onwards with a 
good hope that is yet full of awe (1-110). 

(mdpobos kat pédn dad oxnvis—pyoes)—But his knowledge is not 
shared by the rustic guardians of the sacred grove, in whose persons 
the narrowness of local superstition is contrasted with the larger 
spirit of piety which the poet upholds. These men are summoned 
by the ‘informant of Oedipus, who, at their request, bears the news 
to Theseus. They insist on all minutest ceremonies of the shrine 
of which they are the protectors, but know little of the inward 
meaning of any of them. They are filled with horror at the idea 
of one having encroached upon their holy place, and they shrink 
at the very sight of the offender. But when they see that he is 
ragged, old, and blind, though their wonder is even more excited, 
they begin to pity him, until, in reply to their interrogations, he 
gives his name. The unhappy Oedipus, indeed! Nay, rather, to 
their apprehension, the polluted wretch, whose presence within their 
borders is sure to bring calamity. Antigone appeals to them to 
show mercy to the unfortunate; and Oedipus tells them that they 
are mistaken, if in rejecting the suppliant they think to do honour 
to the Gods. The guardians of the ground, though superstitious, are 
not inhumane; and they are impressed by the solemn words of the 
old stranger. When he declares that he is come to bless Athens, 
they are so far pacified as to wait until Theseus, who has taken the 
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scattered villages under his supreme authority (cp. Thuc. 2. 15), has 
been sent for to resolve the doubt (111-302). 

(First éevoddov)—Ismene comes, and reports the impending strug- 
gle between the brothers at Thebes, adding that Creon is on his 
way with a commission to take Oedipus home, since Phoebus has 
declared that victory will be with those who have him on their side. 
But though the Thebans desire to get him into their power, yet be- 
cause of his past calamities they will not receive him, nor give him 
burial in their land. 

Oedipus is thus confirmed in his presage, and in his resolution to 
remain at Colonus. He pronounces the curse upon his sons, and 
declares more openly than before that his advent is a blessing to 
Athens and a calamity to Thebes (313-460). 

The chorus, on whom this scene has made some impression, 
although their scruples are by no means overcome, advise Oedipus 
to make atonement at the shrine of the Erinyes, with the usual cere- 
monies, which they carefully describe. Ismene goes to perform these: 
and, in the interval that still remains before the coming of Theseus, 
Oedipus answers the importunate questions of the chorus by again 
pleading the unconsciousness and therefore the innocence of his past 
actions («opuds) (461-5 48). 

(Second émewadduov)—Theseus arrives, and in a few gracious words 
expresses the true sympathy of one who has had experience of 
adversity. Oedipus does not disdain this courtesy of a princely nature, 
but, instead of asking for assistance, gives himself to Athens. The day 
is coming when all will not go so smoothly between Athens and Thebes, 
and when the grave of Oedipus will be the pledge of victory. He only 
claims protection from the attempt of Creon. Theseus accepts the 
boon with the same noble confidence with which he had at first offered 
ae and in modest words assures Oedipus of his protection (549- 
647). 

(First ordoypov)—The peacefulness of the situation is for the present 
restored, and the chorus at last give the Stranger an unreserved wel- 
come to Colonus and Athens, exalting in their song the beauties of 
their rural district and the divine privileges which are there treasured 
for the great city (668-719). 

(Third émeddtov)—The arrival of Creon again disturbs the tran- 
quillity of the scene. Although he has already intercepted Ismene when 
about her offering, he at first affects to use persuasion, and would 
make it appear that Oedipus is perverse in refusing to return home. 
This draws a torrent of invective from the old man, who exposes the 
duplicity of the Thebans. (xojarsxé)—After some altercation, Creon 
avows the capture of Ismene, and, resorting to open violence, gives a 
sign to his attendants, who carry off Antigone. He is himself laying 
hands on the person of Oedipus, when the shouting of the inhabitants 
brings Theseus to the spot (720-886). 

The prince had not gone far, but with a religious feeling apparently 
prompted by the Stranger’s advent, had been sacrificing at the neigh- 
bouring altar of Poseidon. He sends word to those attending 
the sacrifice, to set out instantly in pursuit of the servants of Creon, 
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who were carrying off the maidens, and indignantly expostulates with 
Creon for the violence of his acts. Creon asserts, in his defence, that 
he was provoked by the bitter words of Oedipus, and adds with a 
sneer, that he had not thought the great Athens, whose court of 
Areopagus had ‘purged the gentle weal,’ would have given protection 
to an incestuous parricide. To this Oedipus replies in a passionate 
outburst, in which much of his early impetuosity is recalled, that his 
crimes were involuntary, and that he is innocent.—In order to make 
his innocence appear complete, the murder of his father, which in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus is represented as perpetrated in anger, is here 
spoken of as having been done in self-defence.—Theseus, who loves 
deeds more than words, simply bids Creon lead to where the maidens 
are (887-1043). 

(Second erdoov)—Oedipus is now left alone upon the stage, and 
the chorus console him with an imaginary description of the victorious 
pursuit and rescue of the captive maidens (1044-1095). 

(Fourth éevedé:ov) —No sooner is the strain ended than, to the joy of 
Oedipus, Theseus returns with Antigone and Ismene. 

But the father’s gratitude is immediately put to a severe test. 
Theseus has been told that there is a suppliant at the altar of 
Poseidon: and by the description given of him, Oedipus knows the 
suppliant to be Polynices. 

He reluctantly yields to the petition of Theseus and Antigone, 
that the son may be allowed to speak with his father. 

On this Theseus goes forth, and the chorus (in the third ordoupovr) 
mourn over the incessant vexations to which the old age of Oedipus 
is exposed (1096-1248). 

(Fifth éecod8c0v)—Polynices comes and begs with tears that his 
father would cease from his anger against him, and take his part. But 
Oedipus, who had refused to strengthen the Theban side, is no less ob- 
durate to the prayer of his eldest son, and calls the justice of Heaven 
to witness the curses he invokes on both his sons alike for their 
unfilial conduct. Antigone tenderly beseeches her brother to desist 
from his fatal attempt: but he goes onward to his doom, and 
only asks for her kind offices in his burial, (Compare the Antigone.) 
(1249-1446.) 

The hour is now come. The destiny of Oedipus is full. The 
promised sign of thunder is heard; the scene is darkened; the storm 
rages. (xoyparud)—Theseus is again summoned, and when he arrives, 
Oedipus renews his solemn promise, and bids the king follow, while 
he himself leads the way, no longer taking the hand of any one, to his 
last resting-place (1447-1555). 

(Fourth ordowov—dyyérov pijois)—The chorus send after him a 
few words of prayer: and soon one of the attendants returns and 
makes an impressive report of the marvellous but peaceful end (1556- 
1666). 

mee %£080s)—The passionate lament of the daughters, who ask 
in vain to see their father’s grave, is soothed by Theseus on his 
return. He promises to send them home to Thebes, and the drama 
closes (1667-1779). 
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Of the main situation in the Oedipus Coloneus there is no clear trace 
in the earlier literature, except the lines quoted at the beginning of this 
Introduction from the Phoenissae of Euripides. Unless we set aside 
the received date of either play, and assume an imitation of the elder 
by the younger poet here as in Phoen. 1758 ff., the grave of Oedipus 
must have been the subject of a legend known to them both, in which 
the blind hero was led to Colonus by Antigone in consequence of an 
oracle. If Euripides followed the traditional story, as in such an 
incidental allusion is most likely, Sophocles has here, as elsewhere, 
deepened ‘his composition by interposing an indefinite time, viz. be- 
tween Oedipus’ departure from Thebes and his arrival in Attica. So 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus, whereas others had supposed the dis- 
covery to take place in the very year of the fatal union with Jocasta’, 
Sophocles (or Aeschylus before him) imagines a long interval of 
prosperity ?;.and in the Trachiniae he puts many years between the 
marriage of Heracles to Deianira and his death, which others had 
described as following immediately on that event*®. In the present 
instance his invention of a long period of wandering, during which 
Oedipus and Creon had become old men, was favoured by the many 
monuments of Oedipus that were associated with the cultus of the 
Eumenides or of Demeter in various parts of the borderland between 
Boeotia and Attica‘, in all of which Oedipus may be imagined to have 
sojourned from time to time °. 

While bringing on the stage a new fable, Sophocles by no means 
parts company with tradition: and in all that relates to the attempt 
of Polynices*® and Adrastus, and the curse of Oedipus, he probably 
had in his mind the Thebais of Arctinus, the Oedipodea of Cinae- 
thon, and other popular authorities, from which he selected what he 
found suitable, altering where he chose, and rigorously rejecting 
all that he found irrelevant. But the Cyclic poetry has perished, 
and we are only able to distinguish two particulars in which he has 
recast the heroic legend. 

Polynices, whom Euripides, apparently in accordance with the 
common tradition’, represents as the younger brother, is here made 
the elder. This has the double effect of making the usurpation of 
Eteocles less excusable, and so increasing the guilt of the Theban 
party, and of heightening the interest of the spectators in Polynices, 
who, whatever his previous conduct may have been, has now been 
wronged. It may also be observed that the curse of Oedipus is more 
impressive when uttered upon his firstborn son, who, however piti- 
able now, was originally most bound to protect his father. 


' Od. 11. 274, yhpev’ dpap 8 dvd- 
mvota Oeot Oécav. Oecdipus was com- 
monly said to have died at Thebes, as in 
[l. 23. 679, dedoumdT0s Oidind5a0. 

* Schndw., Die-Sage von Odipus, 1852. 

3 Schndw., Introd. to Trachiniae. 


legend mentioned by the Schol, on I. gt. 
® The lines in which Polynices describes 
his comrades have a distinctly Epic tone. 
7 This is confirmed by the remark of the 
Scholiast, who on such a point is especially 
trustworthy: TO x mapdxerar, OTe mpeo- 


* K. O, Miiller on Aesch. Eum. §§ 81- 
3. Schndw., Die Sage von Odipus, 

5 The intention attributed to the Theb- 
ans in |, 404 was similarly favoured by the 


Birepoy pnot Tov Modvveinn. Schol. 1.375. 
Polynices is the one who provokes the 
curse in the passage from a Thebais quoted 
by Athenaeus, 11, 465 F. 
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The other change is in the place given to the curse of Oedipus, 
which, though still in part referrible to the irascibility of age, is more 
immediately connected with the unfilial behaviour of his sons, and 
with the Divine Nemesis, which is denounced against the whole people 
of Thebes, for having unrighteously condemned the guiltless. Besides 
this ethical motive there is a dramatic reason for bringing Polynices 
before his father at the last. The horror which the scene leaves on 
the spectator prepares him to be rightly impressed by what succeeds. 
The peal of thunder following so soon upon the curse must have made 
the flesh creep. And the description of the calm end of Oedipus 
coming after this must have brought with it a sense of consolation 
mingled with awe. It is curious that the poet in so far returns to the 
original story as to represent the curses which he puts into the mouth 
of Oedipus as repetitions of a curse which had been pronounced by 
him at an earlier time (1. 1375). 


Tue Persons (ra #67). 


There is considerable variety of character in the Oedipus Coloneus : 
and although there is comparatively little action, each of the persons 
lives and breathes as a real human being. We enter perfectly into the 
situation and motives of each individually, while they affect us also in 
their relations to the central figure. There are some subtle traits; such 
as the mingled tact and boldness of the child Antigone in inter- 
ceding with the elders for her father, and with her father for Poly- 
nices; the degree of querulousness, not amounting to any loss of 
dignity, that marks the old age of Oedipus; the natural pity that 
tempers the fanaticism of the chorus; also the contrast between their 
sacred horror, and the matter-of-fact piety of the éévos. The character 
of Theseus is that of a true prince, generous and considerate to the 
unfortunate, irresistibly commanding, by the force of simple justice, to 
his subjects and his enemies. His noble love of action in preference 
to words assists the progress of the drama at the points where it 
is most in danger of flagging. The person of Oedipus is at once 
profoundly sacred and intensely human. The deep solemnity that 
breathes throughout the play arises greatly from his consciousness 
of a destiny unlike that of other men. Yet the poet does not shrink 
from representing in him the feebleness and caution of old age (113 
ff., 174 ff.), together with an irascible spirit in which the impetuosity 
of the first Oedipus is still perceptible (761 ff. etc.). His royal dignity 
peers through his discoloured raiment (75,6). He bears with him 
a softened memory of his misfortunes (1130 ff.). But above all, his 
affection for his daughters shines forth most brightly when he is about 
to leave them (1610 ff.). This union of tenderness with vindictive- 
ness, of which Electra is also a signal example, belongs essentially to 
the sentiment of the ancient world. Lastly, it is remarkable that while 
Polynices is utterly condemned, his person engages the interest of the 
spectator, and does not forfeit the sympathy of the poet, who, like 
Dante, can feel tenderly without softening judgment. 
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Tuer SryLe (Aééis). 


The language of the Oedipus Coloneus is distinguished, (1) by an 
ornate fulness and expansiveness, and also (2) by extreme reflectiveness 
and refinement. The latter remark (2) applies chiefly to the lyrical 
portions, which are separated in style from the iambic fjoes more 
than elsewhere in Sophocles, the dialogue in the more level passages 
being characterized by the same vernacular ease as in the Philoctetes. 
See esp. ll. 720-760, 896-959. But what is true in this respect 
of the lyric measures is still applicable, though in a less degree, to 
the senarii. 

(a.) We observe especially the frequency of compound words for 
simple: e. g. 1. 17, wuxvémrepo, (where the Scholiast observes ekpdryce 
de peyddos tH hpdoe, Soe pédicoay adroy éxddecay of Ke@peKol), 57, xadxd- 
mous, 482, peddudvaros little more than pédAawa, 540, tadakdpdios= 
tadas, 900, Sicropos, 1055, Sicrodos, L081, raxvppwaros. 

(6.) The rarer or less obvious expression is constantly preferred : 
1. 139, 7d ari(Spevov, LOL, doxémapvos = keoros, 150, 1, dAady dupdror. . 
purddwios, 25, fumopos=dboimopos, 482, pericons=peAtros, 248, vedoare, 
550, Supny (1348, duns), 691, orepvodyov, 717, exatoumddor, 884, yas 
mpopot, 1055, eypenaxav, 1062, pyudappdrors .. duidras, 1092, daddy, 
1156, éumokw, 1212, oKxaocivay gudrdcoav, 1220, icoréAeotos, 1235, 
emthédoyx€, 1243, Kvparoayeis, 1260, duparoorepel, 1477, Suampvavos, 1495, 
éoriay dyi{ov, (for Gir émi Bopd), 1655, muudrw (also 1235), 1762, Evra, 

The tendency to periphrasis and the use of Epic Greek may be 
recognized in several of the above instances. The love of ampl- 
fication appears also in ornamental epithets and twofold expressions 
such as un6 of KéxevOe pir’ ev ois ketrar rérors (1522). 

The poet’s peculiarities have become more pronounced, and also 
the ultra-refinement of the period has influenced the diction,—with- 
out, however, injuring its beauty. 

(c) In like manner, the influence of the Sophistic tendency is per- 
ceptible in many of the pyoes. A modern reader is apt to feel that the 
contentions between Oedipus and Creon and the scenes with Polynices 
are too long, and that this takes something from the main impression. 
As in the latter part of the Ajax, there is a rhetorical prolixity that 
seems 10 us inconsistent with ideal poetry. But while Sophocles at his 
highest and best subdues this tendency into just conformity with his 
tragic motive, it is everywhere present in him, and the indulgence of 
it must have been extremely popular. As in the word-contest of 
Teucer and Menelaus the Athenians saw an image of the debates 
in the ecclesia, so in the pleadings of Oedipus they would find an 
echo of the forensic oratory, and of the ethical disputations of which 
Ho had now grown fond. The ddodecxia of the period is reflected 

ere *. 

The prevailing metre of the lyrical portion is logaoedic,—chiefly 


* Ty@por occur at I. 115, 171, 183, 1212 ff., 1267, 1281, 1381, 1451, 1484, 
229, 246, 277, 309, 339, 488, 508, 548, 1534, 1536, 1565, 1615, 1697, 1751. 
607, 613, 658, 755, 770, 954, 1032, Many of these moral sayings are put into 
1116, 1135, 1187, 1192, 1197, 1201, the mouths of the two children. 
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glyconic. The structure of the four stasima is extremely regular. (In 
the second the glyconics are mixed with trochees and in the third with 
iambi. The second strophe and antistrophe of the first stasimon are 
choriambic.) At the same time, both in the stasima, and still more in the 
pédn dnd oxnvns, the metre is studiously varied, above all in the remark- 
able ‘commatic parodos,’ where it is to be observed that the anapaests 
which accompany changes of position are of the freer kind. The 
changes of rhythm in 212 foll. are especially noticeable. The dactylo- 
iambic movement which ends this passage, Il. 228-254, is recalled 
in the opening of the final commos, ll. 1674-6, 1700—2, which as it pro- 
ceeds, however, becomes chiefly iambic. There are many places in which 
the reading has been questioned on the ground of metre, and it is 
sometimes hard to decide between the possibility of corruption and 
that of experiments in rhythm. In particular it admits of discussion 
whether in this play and the Philoctetes Sophocles allows ‘poly- 
schematism’ in logaoedic lines, as Euripides has occasionally done, and 
also whether in some places the correspondence of long (or ‘irrational’) 
syllables to short ones may not be justified by a retardation of rhythm 
such as may be clearly traced in the zaméic trimeters of the commos 
in O. T. 1312-1366. Seethe note* on p. 241. This may be assumed 
with more confidence with respect to dochmiacs than to glyconics, 
as recitative (mapaxaradoyn) admits of more licence than choral song. 
See notes on Il. 198, 522, 1069, 1560, 1561, 1568, 1570. 

The senarii of the dialogue have an easy and regular flow, rising in 
some places to a grandeur which recalls the Oedipus Tyrannus, (see 
esp. ll. 969-99, 1360-96), but for the most part running on with an 
even tenour, not swelling into waves. There is an increase in the 
variety of pauses and the number of ‘light endings,’ though this is less 
marked than in the Philoctetes, and a corresponding increase in the 
number of lines that are divided between different persons’. The 
rhythm of ll. 1169, 1414, is unlike anything elsewhere in Sophocles, and 
the division of the trisyllabic foot in ll. 26, 823, 1008, is noticeable. 


1 In Aj. 591-5, 981-6, such division 
occurs only at the caesura, and except in 
986 at the penthemimeral caesura. In the 
Electra there is an increase in the number 
of such lines, and the hepthemimeral divi- 
sion is more frequent. One line is thus 
divided U — Uru UrVUNen-;~ 
and one (1502) is divided between three 
persons, thus — — 


vrr- |} ouny 


—v-—. In the O. T. we have again 
= | vr---yu—U—vVo, and the 
following new divisions, —— VY — VY — 
Ve | VSS Sy Se | a | 


—vU—v— (653 = 683); and in the tro- 
chaic tetrameters, besides —-U—G—-V 
-v | —U-U-VY, we have —V 
—| Vr UH YU - U— Y(1520). 
In the O, C. and Philoctetes, besides a 


remarkable increase in the number of lines 
thus broken, and the repetition of the less 
usual forms mentioned above, we have 
the following new forms : ¥-uo¥- 
vo | ¥-ug, You | —Un v| 


Yeu 


eT Sa Uru 
va vr o- | NO ek © Beal Oe 


(Phil. 589, U-Y—-vY|—-vy—|vu 
—v— (Phil. 810=816), v-U-vV 


-vu | == | U— (Phil. 814), and 
even U—-VU—-fuUnrUlo—UoUe 
U®© (Phil. 753). Also in the trochaies, 
—-v- fury Ho] eure 
vu 


This feature is entirely absent from the 
Antigone. 
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Tue SENTIMENT (Sido), 


1. Religious and moral. It is perceived at once that the Oedipus 
Coloneus is full of religious feeling; and in this we may distinguish 
two pervading elements, which, though for a moment they seem to 
jar, are held in harmonious combination by the poet’s skill—the 
religto loct, and the inward religious sentiment of peace. 

There breathes throughout the most affectionate reverence for 
Colonus; for the numen of Poseidon, who inhabits there, of Pro- 
metheus, of the Erinyes; for the mystery of the brazen threshold, the 
groves of the Academy, the neighbouring hill of Demeter ; together with 
a proud and tender fondness for the natural beauties of the region. 

All these, however, with their manifold associations, are but the apt 
setting of the chief jewel,—the holy calmness of spirit with which 
Oedipus goes to his mysterious doom. In vain would the guardians 
of the local rites warn him from the inviolable ground. His inward 
consciousness has sealed his acceptance, and in his blindness he has 
a light from heaven. He knows that the divine powers do not 
ratify the narrow judgments of their ministers, who, in paying honour 
to the gods, dishonour them. One soul may prevail with them in 
place of thousands if it approach them with a pure intent. He feels 
assured of final peace before any outward sign has befallen, by an 
intimation which, though not conveyed through the senses, he recog- 
nizes as coming to him from the dread powers. The external 
ceremony of purification is performed for him by another, and though 
he acknowledges the importance of the form of prayer, he permits 
it to be offered for him more for the satisfaction of others, than 
because he feels it to be necessary to his own security. His every 
word betrays the consciousness that he is now a sacred person, 
chosen by Fate for the punishment of his enemies and the protection 
of Athens, and that this sacredness is in some way connected with 
the sorrow by which he has expiated an involuntary crime. He 
has throughout been pure from all taint of guilt, which can only 
attach to those who have knowingly done wrong; although his 
misery is such as outwardly to put a gulf between him and Theseus. 
The guilt is on the head of those who, under pretence of ‘ driving out 
pollution’ from their state, have wronged the innocent, and on that 
of the unnatural sons, who put forth no hand to save their father. 

Here are contained, though still chiefly in the form of feeling, several 
ethical principles belonging to the latest stage of reflection in Greece, 
and some which find their full expression only in the New Testa- 
ment. That mercy is better than sacrifice, and is weightier than the 
tithing of anise, mint, and cummin ; that involuntary actions are pro- 
perly exempt from blame; that the intention is everything in a re- 
ligious service ; that the height of impiety is cruelty done in the name 
of the Gods :—these are so many ways of expressing the inwardness 
and the moral nature of religion. 

A modern reader is apt to inquire how the consciousness which is 
thus expressed was reconcilable with the sincere acceptance of poly- 
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theism, with the minute observance of a traditional ritual, and with 
the belief in omens and signs from heaven. But a moment’s re- 
flection shows that, while philosophy separates, and that only gradually 
and in part, between true ideas and the forms of the imagination, it is 
of the essence of poetry to combine them. And in dramatic poetry, 
the thoughts which lie deepest in the poet’s heart, and towards which 
he is more or less consciously working, can only appear (though they 
are the true light of all his seeing) in so far as they are conducive to 
the most effective development of his subject. The plastic art of 
Sophocles is nowhere more evident than in the harmony which he 
has produced between the external and internal religious elements in 
this tragedy. This will become more evident if we consider (a) the 
traditional framework and (4) the ethical motive of the composition. 
a. The Oedipus Coloneus supplies a good illustration of the separate- 
ness of each Grecian cultus*. The poet (for whatever reason) holds 
firmly to his design of honouring the sacred things of his own deme 
exclusively. There was a ‘grave of Oedipus’ in the temple of the 
Eumenides on the’ Areopagus, as elsewhere in Greece* But al- 
though the spectators are seated under the Acropolis, and the Areo- 
pagus is mentioned, there is no thought of any shrine of the Furies 
but in the grove at Colonus, or of any monument of Oedipus else- 
where. In like manner, if Athena is mentioned, it is ’A@jun immia (1. 1070, 
cp. Paus. 1. 30), if Poseidon, it is as the tamer of the steed, if the 
olive is celebrated, it is not the plant in the Acropolis, but the popia 
in the Academy. At the same time, the holy things of Colonus were 
in-great part a repetition of those of the Acropolis, and in celebrating 
them the poet indirectly appeals to universal Athenian sentiment®. 
The temples of the Furies, or Dirae, and also those of Demeter 
(Schol. on O. C. 1. 91) in various parts of Greece, appear to have had 
amongst their sacred things a monument of Oedipus, who, like Adras- 
tus, was the impersonation of atonement for unwitting crime, and 
whose name was therefore associated in the popular belief with sacri- 
fices or peace-offerings for homicide. As one who above all others 
had stood in need of propitiation, and had found it from the dreadful 
deities, his memory was cherished by those who came to seek a simi- 
lar boon. The worshippers figured to themselves that Oedipus or 
Adrastus had been accepted, and hence conceived the hope that they 
themselves might be cleansed from their sin. The craving for atone- 
ment, to which the worship of the Eumenides was due, thus found a 
passing satisfaction. That such a tendency was growing about this 
time in Greece we have evidence in its emphatic condemnation by 
Plato, who may have included Oedipus and Adrastus, and perhaps 
Orestes, among the Avovor Geoi (Rep. 2. 366 A, cp. Legg. ro. 906 C). 


eastward from the true Colonus, See 
note on J, 1600, and cp. K. O. Miller, 
Eum. § 83. He has well brought out 


1 Aesch, Ag. 637, xwpls 7 TL Oey. 
..” Paus. 1. 28. § 7. Schndw., Sage von 
Odipus. K. O. Miller on Eum. § 83. 


3 Thus the hill of Demeter Euchloiis 
is not to be confounded with the shrine of 
Demeter Chloé at Athens. It is probably 
the larger knoll about a quarter of a mile 
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the close connexion of the worship of 
the Semnae with that of Demeter, and 
other elemental deitics. Cp. Paus. 2. 11, 
§ 3. 
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Another proof of the widely-extended cultus of Oedipus is the men- 
tion in Herodotus (4. 149) of a temple at Thera, dedicated by 
Aegidae from Sparta (originally a Cadmean family) to the Erinyes of 
Oedipus and Laius. This worship, with various modifications of the 
legend, which were peculiar to each neighbourhood, probably existed 
in several parts of Boeotia and Attica—as, for instance, at the place 
called Potniades in the Citheron country. At Colonus it seems to 
have been associated with the traditional reverence for one or more 
sacred spots, which in some mysterious way were thought to have 
communication with Hades, and also, together with the sacred 
olive-trees, to be the Palladium of the city’s freedom. The pos- 
session of the grave of Oedipus, or rather, according to Sophocles, 
of the place where he passed from the upper air, was said to make 
Athens secure against Theban invasion. Compare the importance of 
the bones of Orestes in the early struggles between Sparta and Tegea, 
and of the grave of Eurystheus in Eur. Heracl. 1026 ff. This, 
however, was only one of the local sanctities of the Coloniate 
district. The land was full of divine presences having two chief 
aspects, first as Gods of Sea and Fire and Earth and of the under- 
world, and secondly as patrons of the Horsemen; the hero-knight 
Colonus being claimed as the eponymus of the deme. The whole 
region, even to the ‘hollow pear-tree and the stone tomb,’ was 
loved by Sophocles as his early home, and was inseparably con- 
nected in his mind with the glory and prosperity of Athens. See 
below, p. 277. 

The poet had therefore a peculiar satisfaction in taking the Passing of 
Oedipus as a subject for dramatic treatment. And having made this 
selection, he was naturally disposed to connect this Attic fable with 
his own former handling of the Theban legend. 

&, Here a new motive enters into his design, and it becomes im- 
portant to remember that the work belongs to a late phase of the 
Greek drama. The limits of the tragic art had long been pre- 
scribed by the idea of Fate, which Sophocles had already interpreted 
as an inscrutable Divine Will. Tragedy had darkly mirrored forth 
‘the wonder and the mystery’ of human life. But in the act of 
doing so she had stirred such questionings as these. ‘Is man then 
the sport of a capricious power, which deceives and ruins him without 
his fault? Are we to the Gods “as flies to wanton boys?” And do 
you tell us that the Gods are just? What justice is there in taking 
revenge for an unconscious wrong? Is a princely and loyal nature 
like that of Oedipus to be afflicted without end for his father’s 
disobedience, even if his rash impetuosity, by those who are 
“potent with such spirits,” has been made the means of plunging him 
into an abyss of horrors? If human goodness is indeed divine, 
why are good men afflicted? Why are innocent men allowed 
to fall into error? If justice calls for expiation, does not a higher 
justice require that the “demand of a good conscience” shall be 
satisfied ?’ 

Sophocles, who reflects even the latest feeling of his age, was fully 
conscious of these difficulties, which he expresses through the person 
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of Philoctetes (Phil. Il. 450, 1, mod xp) ridecOar raira, rod 8 aiveiv, drav 
7a Oci’ Crawév rods Oeods etpw kaxovs ;)—and in thinking over the legend 
of his native deme, which was known to comparatively few, he seemed 
to himself to have found a partial solution of them. Oedipus, who 
is the type of tragic suffering, is also the type of consolation. The 
Gods do not contend for ever with those whom they rebuke and 
chasten : they will not reject the plea of ignorance: they distinguish 
voluntary from involuntary crime: they will accept the atonement of a 
pure soul though from a faltering hand. And, while they cannot, or 
will not, undo the consequences even of an unwitting action, they will 
yet turn the evil into good, and cause a great sorrow to be a great posses- 
sion. The oppressed and afflicted man, to whom death appears the 
only refuge, shall find peace at last, honoured by the Gods, sought out 
and reverenced by the noblest men, blessed in himself, and a source 
of lasting benediction to others. Such at least had been the end of 
Oedipus, and by such thoughts the poet’s treatment of the fable is 
modified. 

2. Historical and political associations'. Although the value of a 
great ideal poem can be but slightly affected by the consideration of 
outward events, the question which has been already touched in 
p. 261, whether, besides the religious motive, this drama has not also 
a political side, is pressed on us by the nature of the subject. 

(2) Historical circumstances. The Oedipus Coloneus evidently 
conveys, more directly than the Ajax, an expression of Athenian 
patriotism, and in this respect is very closely akin to the Supplices 
and Heracleidae of Euripides. These three plays (with the doubtful 
addition of Eur. H. F.) may be said, in point of subject, to form a 
separate group, apart from all other tragedies composed in the second 
half of the fifth century p.c. They agree in glorifying Athens as the 
home of equity, the universal refuge for the oppressed: they are con- 
cerned with her relations towards Thebes and Argos. Theseus in O. C. 
and Suppl., his son Demophon in Heracl. are representatives of the same 
spirit of piety and mercy. In the Supplices there is a threatened con- 
tention between Athens under Theseus and Thebes under Creon. 
In the Heracleidae the grave of Eurystheus is represented as giving 
Athens the assurance of victory. Certain minute coincidences make 
it not improbable that two at least of the three plays were produced 
about the same time ’, which, if we are right in assuming the Oedipus 


1 Ideal poetry may often be coloured experience of a time of contention. 


by actual circumstances and events, and 
it is antecedently probable that an Athenian 
drama, in which the chief persons are Athe- 
nian and Theban, should bear some trace 
of the hostile relation of Thebes to Athens: 
although it does not follow that the 
dramatist, whose scene is laid in the heroic 
age, must make pointed allusions to par- 
ticular incidents of the war. When Milton 
speaks of ‘ Necessity the tyrant’s plea,’ or 
* Close ambition varnished o’er with zeal,’ 
he is not alluding to particular acts or 
persons, and yet he is clearly reflecting the 


2 Cp. esp. Eur. Suppl. 581-7, with O. C. 
1019 ff., S. 314-23, with O. C. 939 ff.; 
S. 339 with O.C. 560, S. 623 with O.C. 
1715, S. 930 with O. C. 632, S. 1109 
with O. C. 1211, S. 1202 with O. C, 
1593. Béckh, de Trag, Gr. Principibus, p. 
187, assigns Eur. Suppl. to B.c. 420, the 
year of the treaty with Argos. But the 
tone of Theseus to Adrastus is far from 
conciliatory, and the advice of Athena 
indicates profound mistrust. Cp. Thuc. 
8. 25, 27. The subject of the Heraclidae 
suits well with B.c. 417, though ll. 1034-7 
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Coloneus to be a late play of Sophocles, must have been during the 
later years of the Peloponnesian War. And certainly there was no 
time in which Athens was more absorbed in her own destiny, or 
stood in more need of consolation: none in which her relations to 
other states in Greece, and the confidence reposed in her by her 
allies, were more naturally causes of anxiety1; none consequently in 
which the spectator of tragedy was more likely to feel respecting the 
subjects of these three dramas, rév mdvra dpidov kat dordv kai Ever 
Eiudopov eivar abrav énaxodoa (Thuc. 2. 36). In Eur. Suppl. the re- 
flection of contemporary feeling about the conduct of Argos may 
be distinctly traced. See esp. Il. 1185, 6. 

That Athens was at war with Thebes when the O. C. was written 
might be inferred, even if history did not make it certain, from the 
hope of conquest over the Cadmeans which is assured to the 
possessors of Oedipus’ grave. But the passages in which they 
are represented as at peace together are such as to suggest that 
a strong hope of ultimate friendship must have been entertained. 
Theseus cannot imagine how bitterness should ever come in be- 
tween them. He says that the hearth of warlike friendship ever 
subsists between Athens and the Cadmeans. Not Thebes, but men 
of Thebes who are unworthy of her virtuous training are regarded 
by him as really in fault (Il. 919, 20). The poet carries back his 
audience to a time when it was not the wont of Thebes to nurture 
unrighteous men. This is certainly a noble way of speaking, and also 
of hearing, about an enemy. Does it arise simply from the ideal point 
of view, or is it prompted by some oligarchical sympathy (see below), 
or by the desire to strengthen the pro-Athenian party at Thebes? 
However this may be, Sophocles has not forgotten his own maxim, 
that a foe is to be hated as if he were one day to be a friend. He 
may have seen the policy of representing Thebes as only temporarily 
misled by her present rulers. Or it may have been inconsistent with 
his sacerdotal feeling? to speak ill of the city and home of Dionysus®. 

(6) Polttical affinities. Here we touch on ground that is very 
uncertain, and not very important. But it is difficult not to connect 
the probability that the Oedipus Coloneus was amongst the later plays 
of Sophocles, with the fact that the open ground of Colonus was 
chosen by the authors of the revolution of the 400 for the place of 


are curious, if the truce with Sparta was 
formally unbroken. The Heraclidae has 
some minute coincidences with the Philoc- 
tetes. Cp. Heracl. 338, 510, 903 (read Tod 
3° dpécbar), 965, with Phil. 156, 451, 1304, 
1442. Like Soph. O. C. and Ar. Thesm., 
this play bears evidence of the growing 
worship of Demeter. 

1 Cp, Aristoph. Av. 880, Xiovw HoOqv 
WAVTAXOV MpoTHELpEvoLs. 

? It has hardly been enough considered, 
what influence religious persons (including 
the dramatic poets) may have exercised 
in counteracting the isolating tendency of 


the passion for autonomy in the several 
states of Hellas. The worship of Zeus, 
Apollo, Athena, Hera, Poseidon, etc., was 
all-pervading, and although Dionysus was 
a late comer, yet the people assembled at 
his festival were drawn together by power- 
ful constraining bonds. In treaties it was 
before all else provided that the common 
ceremonies shall be securely and properly 
observed. See esp. Thuc. 5. 18. § 1, wept 
Hey Tay iepov ray Kowa... Cp. Ar. AV. 
189, go. 

° See esp.1770, OnBas | rds dyvyious, 
and cp, Eur, Phoen. 822-33. 
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the assembly that was to ratify the appointment of the new council ?. 
The formalities with which that assembly was constituted must have 
included some acknowledgment of the sanctities of Colonus; prob- 
ably an offering to the same Poseidon Hippius to whom Theseus 
sacrifices in this play’ Was there any predisposing cause for this 
remarkable choice of a place for that assembly? The meeting of the 
democratic reaction was held in the Munychian theatre *, in the midst 
of the sailor population, Was the Colonus Hippius in some special 
sense the Knights’ Quarter*? If so, we can understand why the 
poet’s celebration of his birth-place should find acceptance with an 
important section of his countrymen: who at one moment may have 
even desired to nationalize the worship of their patrician ‘ Mons Sacer.’ 

(c) It has been common to remark that in the Oedipus Coloneus 
Sophocles has given expression to his love of home. But the motive 
of a dramatic writing can never be accounted for without considering 
the temper of the audience. This taken in connexion with the pre- 
ceding observations may permit us to entertain the hypothesis that 
the play was prepared for the Great Dionysia of B.c. 411. And although 
the following passages may have been written entirely without refer- 
ence to passing events, yet, on the above supposition, they would be 
peculiarly effective. 

(a) 1. 27. The holiest place at Colonus is the stay of Athens. 

(8) ll. 66, 7. The people have no voice, but obey the King, who 
tules, 1. 68, not in word only but in power. 

(7) 1. 1538. Divine vengeance must not be provoked by indulging 
the madness of the citizens. 

(8) Il. 1534, 5. af dé pupia modes, «rA., after the revolt of Chios, 
Miletus, Rhodes. 

(c’) ll. 947 ff. The praise of the Areopagus. 

(s’) IL. 811, 2. pndé pe | piraco’ ehoppav, The years 412-10 B.C, 
when the whole of the Peloponnesian fleet had been liberated by the 
Athenian failure at Syracuse, was preeminently a time of naval 
blockades. 

(¢’) IL 1032, 3. pwydé rhvde thy modu, K7.X., as interpreted by the 
enemies of Alcibiades, including the Eumolpidae. Cp. Ar. Thesm. 
339, Thuc. 8. 70. ; 

(7) ll. 1593, 4. The compact with Pirithous never to be broken: 
i.e. the firm alliance of the Thessalian horsemen. Cp. Thuc. 8. 3. 


(d) The author of the second Greek argument has preserved a 
singular tradition, according to which the Oedipus Coloneus was 
produced in the spring of 4o1 B.c., four years after the death of 
Sophocles. Now, suppose for a moment that the play was first 
performed at the Great Dionysia of z.c. 411, when the appointment 


1 Thuc. 8. 67. of all powers in Greece proper alone 
2 Cp. Thue. 8. 70, possessed a formidable cavalry, had a pecu- 
3 Thuc, 8. 93. liar significance for the Athenian ‘Immeis. 


* Ll, 62, 3 and 1070-3 of O. C. ac- The obscure allusion in Ar. Av. 997, 
quire fresh significance under this hypo- may also be accounted for, if Meton as 
thesis. And the enmity of Thebes, which a Pythagorean) was on the aristocratic side, 
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of the new council was an accomplished fact’: one can easily under- 
stand that after their deposition it would not be performed a second 
time: Colonus had strange associations for the unwilling members of 
the silent ecclesia: but in the years after the amnesty, a time of which, 
as Grote remarks, the political history is extremely obscure, the sup- 
pressed drama, having no associations with the reign of the thirty, 
might be successfully revived. 

(e) To sum up what is to be said on this doubtful point :— 

(1) It appears improbable that the Oedipus Celoneus should be 
composed between s.c. 411 and 405, the year of the poet’s death, 
because in the Dionysiac theatre, which was neutral ground 2, it would 
be undesirable to remind the people of the scene of the appointment 
of the 400. 

(2) Yet the Oedipus Coloneus is admitted to be a late work of 
Sophocles, and for the reasons adduced on p. 275, may be plausibly 
referred to the period following 413 B.C. 

(3) If the remarks on pp. 276, 7, have any force, Sophocles in 
glorifying Athens through Colonus is in so far supporting those who 
believed that the salvation of the state depended on a more ‘ prudent’ 
method of administration *, 

(4) It is in agreement with these considerations to suppose that the 
play may have been performed in the spring of z.c. 411, at the Great 
Dionysia, and revived in B.c. 401, after being suppressed in the 
interim. 

(5) The lasting significance of the Oedipus Coloneus is wholly 
independent of any such transitory associations, which notwithstanding, 
as is seen in Dante and Milton, may sometimes lend vividness to 
thoughts and feelings of universal range. 


3. Historic conceptions. The reference to Xerxes and to Archi- 
damus, which have been generally recognized in Il. 702, 3, rd pé ms 
* od, veapds ore yppa | onpalvav ddiocet xepi wépoas, is not out of keeping 
with the main design. The events so distantly alluded to had become 
historical, and were proudly remembered by every Athenian citizen. 

Another point is interesting as throwing some light on the poet’s 
conception of the ancient condition of ‘what is now called Hellas.’ 
The preface of Thucydides, from which these words are quoted, 
is evidence of the activity of speculation on this subject in the 


* The Lenaea of 411 B.c., which pre- 138 ff, 385 ff, 431 ff, 456 ff. For 


ceded the revolution, is not suggested here, 
because the poet is more likely to have 
written in the interest of a de facto govern- 
ment than of a political plot. 

2 Thuc. 8. 93, sub fin. 

3 The following are the chief places in 
the other plays of Sophocles where political 
yaipat occur: Aj. 158 ff, 668 ff, 964 ff., 
1071 ff.,1079 f.,1246ff.; Ant. 175-195, 
2951, 367 ff, 453 1, 661-676, 737-9, 
8734, 1045 ff; [El 1505-7]; O. T. 
54-7, 322, 3, 380 ff., 408 ff., 588 ff, 614, 
4, 879ff.; Trach. 280 ff; Phil, 96 ff, 


yvapat in O. C. see above p. 270, note. 

The Sophocles, who, according to Ar, 
Rhet. 3. 18. § 6, was one of the probuli, 
and is there said to have admitted that he 
voted for the new constitution, because 
‘though bad the best, it was the best pos- 
sible,’ may be a distinct personage. But 
though the poet at 55, when already hold- 
ing a command, seemed to Ion of Chios 
like any other respectable Athenian, it is 
not antecedently improbable that at 82 he 
should be one of the ten elderly citizens 
chosen as ‘safe mea.’ 
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later years of the fifth century B.c., and the chapters which he devotes 
to this subject, together with the third book of Plato’s Laws, are 
probably a mere fragment of what in modern language may be called 
the literature of the question. And, although historic truth is not the 
business of the tragic poet, there are differences inthis respect 
between Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, which are not wholly 
without significance. The picture of King Pelasgus, and the de- 
scription of his wide dominion, in the Supplices of Aeschylus, 
imply no slight effort of historical imagination, and although the 
indications in the Oresteia are too slight to enable us to infer the 
poet’s conception of the old Argive empire, yet the absence of all 
mention of Mycenae and Sparta, and the description of Menelaus by 
the Argive chorus in Ag. 619, as rhode yis pidov kpdros, sufficiently in- 
dicate a point of view distinctly differing from that of Sophocles in the 
Ajax, and from the Odyssey. Are not the two brothers represented 
as holding at Argos a joint power like that of the Heracleid kings of 
Sparta in the later history, and as ruling the whole Peloponnese, 
while having allies in Phocis and elsewhere in Northern Greece? 
Similarly in the Oedipus Coloneus, Sophocles has striven to carry 
the spectators back to a time, not only before the institution of 
democracy, but before the demes of Attica were firmly united in one 
nédts, The deme Colonus is felt by its own members to be a dis- 
tinct community, owning the sovereignty of Theseus, the king of 
Athens, which they speak of as their metropolis, but retaining the 
custody of their own sacred rites, and regarding the dorv at the Acro- 
polis, with respect indeed, but still from without; with the friendship 
of neighbours rather than with the affection of citizens’. Thus the 
imagination is stationed at the point of time when according to a 
tradition which Thucydides believed *, Theseus, by a far-sighted policy 
which he had power to enforce, brought under one government the 
several districts which had previously had their own magistracies and 
councils, and had even been at war with one another*. 


RevaTion To Eartrer Dramas. 


1. The obvious connection between the Oedipus Coloneus and the 
Oedipus Tyrannus must not be pressed too closely. There are cer- 
tain outward resemblances, which amidst so many striking differences 
may be merely accidental, such as the number of lines in the opening 
speech of Oedipus (13, the coincidence is remarked by Schndw:), 
and the long scene which follows the first stasimon (O. T. 512-862, 
O. C. 720-1043), similarly broken by short commatic passages and the 
entrance of an additional person (Jocasta, Theseus). The connection 
of thought between the two dramas has been already indicated. The 
Oedipus Tyrannus maintains the absoluteness of the Eternal Laws, 
which crush him who violates them, whether he do so consciously or 


1 See Schol. on Eur. Or. J. 46. 8 Thuc. 2. 15. ; 
2 Li, 67, 78, 236, 297, 303, 699, 4 The emphatic use of xowds in 633, 
715, 841, 2, 1065-7, 1496, 1753. 1753 reminds us of the fuvoe:opds, 
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unconsciously. The Oedipus Coloneus declares that the unwitting 
offender, although he suffer, shall find peace at last. 

A more doubtful question is, How far has Sophocles cared to ob- 
serve consistency in his treatment of the fable? For instance, Creon 
refuses to expel Oedipus without again consulting Apollo (O.T. 1438). 
This refusal is clearly referred to in the Oedipus Coloneus (1. 766): 
and we read there of a response received by the Cadmeans, which 
was brought secretly to Oedipus by Ismene. If we assume a close 
connection between the plays, we should infer that this is the response 
obtained by Creon in pursuance of the intention expressed by him in 
O. T. 1438, and that Ismene brought it to her father at the moment 
when he was being driven forth. But if it pointed to his finding rest in 
Attica, it is strange that the Thebans should not have been aroused to 
jealousy and have sought to detain him. It is better to consider this 
point as being external to both dramas, and the oracle as one having 
reference to the ultimate fate of Oedipus; and to suppose it brought 
by Ismene to him during the earlier period of his wanderings, after 
he had been exiled from Thebes. 

That the character of Creon is the same in both dramas will hardly 
be maintained. In the Oedipus Tyrannus he is gentle, although cold: 
in the Oedipus Coloneus, where he plays the part of ‘ advocatus diabolt, 
he is painted in much darker colours. 

The feeling of Oedipus towards his parents in the two plays is 
different, but the difference involves no discrepancy. There is no 
trace in the Oedipus Coloneus of the remorse expressed in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Nor is it imagined on the other hand that ties 
so violently severed can be renewed. He speaks gently of his mother, 
but of Laius, though this point is obscure, he seems to imply more 
than once his unreserved condemnation (Il. 271, 1390). 

In the aged Oedipus we are more than once reminded of the 
grand, passionate impetuosity of the previous impersonation. There - 
is no effort to maintain exact conformity, and the portraiture is in a 
different manner, but in working out his new motive the artist is 
manifestly conscious of the impression which his former work has 
made. See esp. ll. 765 ff., 969 ff., 1375 ff. 

And in the pathetic scene between Antigone and Polynices, who 
goes forth under his father’s curse, the poet indulges in a distinct 
allusion to the legend which he had long since made beautiful. This 
is far from being misplaced, however, as it casts a softening light over 
what would otherwise be too black a shadow. The girl Antigone, at 
once affectionate and fearless, and gifted with strength and wisdom 
beyond her years, may well be imagined to grow up afterwards into 
the heroic maid: and the more prominent part in the action which is 
here given to Ismene, though it makes some compensation for the 
way in which she is allowed to disappear in the Antigone, does not 
obliterate the contrast of character between the two sisters. But 
Creon appears in the Oedipus Coloneus as an old man, although in 
the Antigone he is represented as in the meridian of life at a later 
period. See esp. Ant. 1023, ratr’ ody, téxvov, ppdvncov, And the fable 
of this play is not presupposed in the Antigone. 
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Yet Sophocles admits no such glaring discrepancy between his 
treatment of the same fable at different times as Euripides must have 
done, if the lines quoted by the Scholiast as from the Oedipus of 
Euripides are really his”. 

2. Besides the resemblance of subject already noticed, between 
the Oed. Col. and Eur. Suppl. and Heracl., this play presents some 
points for comparison with the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 

The Eumenides is related to the Areopagus with its Cave of the 
Furies (where also there was a grave of Oedipus) much as the Oedi- 
pus Coloneus is to Colonus. What most strikes us in making the 
comparison is the different spirit in which the Dreadful Ones are 
treated in the two plays. With the bold familiarity of an earlier worship 
Aeschylus brings the Erinyes in all their horrors upon the stage. It 
is true that after coming to curse they remain to bless—just as their 
ministers in Sophocles first bid Oedipus avaunt, and then receive him 
kindly. But in the later drama the whole conception of these Powers 
is softened and beautified®, and partakes something of the delicate grace 
of the region over which they preside*. They are still Sewares, ‘of 
dread aspect,’ but we hear nothing of their trailing robés and their 
serpent-hair: they are the ‘all-seeing,’ as elsewhere in Sophocles: but 
a holy silence is observed about their vengeful deeds. It is still more 
remarkable that in threatening the Thebans with his dddcrwp Oedipus 
makes no pointed reference to the Erinyes whose protection he has 
sought, and that he asks their indulgence before launching his curse 
at Creon. He does invoke them incidentally in cursing Polynices, 
but without naming them, although in the same breath he invokes 
by name both Tartarus and the God of Strife. And Polynices, in 
naming the Erinyes of Oedipus, makes no allusion to the Eumenides. 
Almost everywhere in Sophocles Deity is an impalpable presence with- 
drawn from sight, while not on that account less powerfully felt. But 
throughout the Oedipus Coloneus there reigns a silent awe, a spirit of 
etgnpia, which, although intensely Greek, is unequalled elsewhere 
in Greek literature. The habit professed by the chorus (Il. 129 ff.) 
is steadily observed, and not the Erinyes only, but also Demeter and 


1 fyets 5& ToAvBou maid’ épeioayres 
méSw, #.T-4, Contrast Phoenissae, Il. 


over their religious significance. The in- 
consistency, if it is one, is of the same 


59-62. 

2 It has been thought an inconsistency 
in the Oedipus Coloneus that the sons of 
Oedipus should be cursed for obeying the 
oracle which said that the possession of 
the person of Oedipus was necessary to 
the security of their country. But if the 
Thebans had understood the real purpose 
of the Gods, they would have received 
Oedipus and buried him in Theban soil, 
notwithstanding his unwitting parricide. 
And oracles, especially in connection with 
the driving out of pollution, had become 
so much a matter of course on both sides 
of every political struggle, that Sophocles 
and his audience might both pass lightly 


order with the absence of any atone- 
ment for the blood of Laius, of which 
Sophocles does not seem to have felt the 
need. The case with respect to this 
might have been different had Oedipus 
returned to Thebes. O.C. 271, 1390. 

3 Asin the art of Scopas. Paus. 1. 28. 
§ 6. 
* So in the Colonus of to-day, perhaps 
at the very spot where Oedipus is sup- 
posed to disappear, the Holy Virgin is 
worshipped as 7 EAaodca, which the sa~ 
cristan explains to mean not ‘the merci- 
ful,’ (from éAeos), but ‘the guardian of 
the olive,’ 4 wovodca rds éAdas dvab7jrat. 
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Persephone (Il. 683, 1050, 1556), Cerberus (1568), and Death (1574 
ff.), are mentioned without being named. 


Minor DrirFicut ties. 


It remains to notice several points of detail. 

1. Oedipus is told by the Athenian that the place where he rests 
is called yOovds rioSe xyadxdmous 68és, ‘the indestructible threshold or 
basement’ of Colonus or of Attica. And in the description of his 
passing away he is said to pause and put on fresh garments after an 
ablution, when he arrived at the steep-down threshold, rooted in earth 
with steps or foundations of brass (or with indestructible foundations). 
Is the thing meant in either passage the same or different? 

It is no doubt possible that they are different. We may either 
suppose that two places in the grove where the native rock appeared 
were similarly named, or that the whole ground of the Eumenides 
was called the threshold of the brazen floor, while a particular spot, 
where the path became precipitous, (and there were perhaps brazen 
steps), was called the xarappderns ééés. The Scholiast on 1. 192 as- 
sumes that the platform where Oedipus is allowed to rest is the same 
on which he sits at first and that it is literally paved with brass. If 
so, this would symbolize the primitive-worship of the adamantine, 
indestructible basement of rock. Or we may read 68s in the second 
passage only and 68s in the first, although the context does not 
favour this. But if the place called d8és in the two passages is 
one and the same?, it becomes necessary to suppose a change of 
scene. And this is not impossible. For it is conceivable that 
in the mpddoyos the scene is laid near the spot where Oedipus is 
finally to pass away, on the side of the grove which is furthest from 
Athens, and that when Oedipus and Antigone, on seeing the approach 
of the chorus, have hidden themselves, the scene is changed to the 
entrance of the grove on the side nearest to Athens. In favour of 
this supposition it may be remarked (1) that Oedipus in the mpddoyos 
occupies ground which it is not permissible to tread, but is after- 
wards made to sit where all may (iva mace vduos), and it is probable 
that on both occasions he occupied the centre of the stage: (2) that 
the chorus speak of having wandered all round the grove: cp. Aj. 868, 
ma, 7a, 74, | wa yap odx eBay éyd;* In either case the word ‘brazen’ is 


1 Schol. on 1. 27: yadxdmovs 685s: ds  “*larpos 5& pynpoveter rod yadrxod 6500, 
ovTw Tivds Kadovpévov Témov & TO lep@ nal’ Agrvdduas. Kat Tis TOY Xpno poo 
xarndTod0s 6500, gyal BE’ AmoAAsdwpos pat 
60 avrov xaraBdoroy eva cis “Adou" Kat 


\ 
Bowrot 3 imoo worisTeixover Kodwvov, 
» 7 , 
€va, Atos Tpixdpavos Exe kal yaAxeos ovdds. 


Cp. the Epic notion of Hades :— 
&0a adnpeiat te mbAcu Kal yddreos ovdds, 
2? This is assumed by K. Q. Miller, in Aj., Ant., El, O. T., Trach., is separable 
Eum. § 83, but he does not explain the from the rest of the play, although there is 


discrepancy. no change of scene 
It may be observed that the mpddoryos . 
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probably used in the sense of ‘adamantine,’ ‘indestructible,’ and 68és 
is rather ‘floor’ than ‘threshold.’ The native limestone rock, perhaps 
with some rifted appearance not now visible, was associated by primi- 
tive religious feeling at once with the ‘strong foundations of the 
Earth,’ as the symbol of permanence, and with the ‘ house of darkness’ 
to which any opening in it seemed directly to lead. This fancy 
may have originally occasioned the conservation of the place, as of 
similar places on the Areopagus, and on the northern and eastern 
sides of the Acropolis, to the chthonian powers. 

2. In characterizing the spot where Oedipus was last seen on earth, 
the poet makes mention of various objects which seem to have par- 
taken of the sanctity which especially marked this place; the bowl on 
which the compact of Theseus with Pirithous was commemorated ; 
the hollow pear tree—whose ancient look, familiar to Sophocles, is 
transferred by him to the Thesean period :—the stone-tomb, probably 
a sarcophagus of unknown origin: and the bit of rock from Thoricus, 
6 @opikios mérpos, some survival of primitive worship, perhaps a piece 
of Laurian ore, cp. the Ad@os rpixdpavos of Schol. on |. 277. 

3. Other minute features of the locality are mentioned. We can 
never hope to trace them now that the hill of Colonus, long since 
bare of foliage, is become a quarry for road metal. When Oedipus 
is still within the sacred precinct the chorus express a fear, lest he 
should stumble into the sacred grassy dell, where no voice is ever 
heard, but the moist basin gathers pure water,—or where water is 
mingled with honey. The place of offering beyond the grove, to 
which Ismene is directed by a more circuitous path, must have been 
near to this—where the sacristan dwelt, and the carefully wrought 
vessels for the service were kept. 

The Colonus must have been for the most part open ground, else it 
could not have been made the meeting-place for the ecclesia which 
elected the four hundred. But the grove of the Eumenides, round its 
eastern declivity, looking towards the hill which was probably that of 
Demeter Euchloiis (a quarter of a mile off), was held peculiarly sacred. 
The space in front of this, and at its entrance, at the south-eastern 
angle, is the scene of the greater part of the play. The place of offer- 
ing, where the ministrant poured libations looking towards the day- 
break, was probably at the eastern end, and at the north-eastern angle 
(where is now the shrine of ’EAaodca) was the most sacred place, 
with the memorial of the descent of Theseus to the underworld, with 
the memory of Oedipus’ last moments, and the associations which 
surrounded these. Close by, and still northward, were the garden- 
grounds of the Coloniate deme, watered continually by runnels from 
the Cephisus. And almost blending with these westwards were the 
groves of Academus, and the Morian olives, scarce less sacred than 
the plant in the Acropolis, from which one legend spoke of them as 
derived. The knoll was crowned with an altar of Poseidon, wor- 
shipped here as in the Erechtheum as the author of horsemanship. 

1 See Tac. Hist. 4. 53 (at the restora~ lorum primitiae, nullis fornacibus victae, 


tion of the Capitol), ‘ passim injectae fun- sed ut gignuntur.’ 
damentis argenti aurique stipes, et metal- 
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4. A singularity of the Oedipus Colonus is the requirement of the 
occasional presence of a fourth actor, which is further complicated by 
the difficulty of distributing the parts amongst three actors without 
dividing the part of Theseus amongst all three. It has been observed 
that the difficulty occurs entirely in the latter half of the play, in 
which Ismene is almost a kody mpdowror, and it has been accordingly 
suggested that this part may have been here assumed by a super- 
numerary (rapacxnviov). The part of Ismene having been thus divided, 
that of Theseus also has to be divided between the second and third 
actors. Thus :— 

1. The Protagonist takes the part of Oedipus. 

2. The Deuteragonist those of the Stranger, Ismene to 1. 509, 
Theseus except zn l/l. 886-1043, Creon, Polynices, the Messenger. 

3. The Tritagonist those of Antigone, and of Theseus in ll. 886- 
1043. 

4. The Supernumerary, Ismene in the latter part of the play. 

This is ingenious. But it is equally possible that four actors were 
employed (as in Eur. And.), though in each scene the rule is still ob- 
served—xne guarta logui persona laboret. And Schneidewin, who is a 
good judge of such matters, seems inclined to adopt this conclusion. 


STATE OF THE TEXT. 


Amongst the seven plays the Coloneus was one of those least fre- 
quently read and copied, although it is evident from the ancient 
scholia that it was carefully studied by the learned in Alexandria. 
The corrections in L are comparatively few, and a large pro- 
portion of these and of the marginal readings are by hands which 
were intermediate between the copying of the scholia and the re- 
censions of the 14th century. Little has been added to Elmsley’s ac- 
count of the existing MSS. Three chief families are distinguishable, 
those of L, B, and T, the recension of Triclinius. This last, however, 
has but little independent value, as it is founded on a MS. of the 
second family. Amongst those which agree most nearly with L, 
a minor distinction may be made between A, with which R agrees, 
and V%, from which Aldus appears to have printed. In some im- 
portant readings L? is independent of L. Some good readings are 
quoted from F, a more recent MS. very closely related to L. Thus 
we have 

I 2 
L py att 
| Al Vee 1? B “Wat — ; 
F R *V? T Farn. 
Only a few lines of this play remain in V; see esp. 1514. Ven. 
617 has never been collated. It is of the L family, but corrected by 
a disciple of Triclinius. 

There are many slight corruptions, and some grave ones, in which 
all the MSS. agree. The peculiarities of language and of metre 
already noticed make the correction of these unusually difficult. 





OIAITTOYS ET! KOAQNQI. 


TA TOY APAMATOS ITIPOZOQOTIA, 


OIAIIIOYS. OHSEYS. 
ANTITONH. h KPEQN. 
=ZENOS AOHNAIOS. TIOAYNEIKHS, 
XOPOS ’Arrixav yepdvrar. AITEAOS, 


IZMHNH. 


O/AINIOYS. 


TEKNON rtugdob yépovtos ’Avtryévn, tivas 
“~ x@pous adlypeb’, 7} Tivey dvdpav mod; 


tis Tov mAavATnY Oidirouy Kad’ jpépav.« « 


* Cesen ~ Zz - 
THY viv omaviotois Sé€erat Sophuaci 


DS s ks ~ a nn ee 
'  opixpoy péev eEartodvTa, Tod cutxpod & Ere 5 


cal es ~~ 
pelov dépovra, Kai 760° éEapxody epol; + 


Zz bY e # 2 a ‘ 
orépyev yap al mé0at pe xo Xpovos fuvav 
aati 


Readings of LA, with occasional references to Vat. Pal. 287 (Vat.), V, (de- 


fective in this play), L?, V%, Par. 2787 (B), Ricc. 34 (R). 


7. €uvav] mapav B Vat. 


The scene of the mpdAovyos, Il. 1-116, 
is probably on the north side of Colonus, 
with Athens in the distance. See In- 
troduction, p. 282. The spot so fami- 
liar to the audience (ob Adyois Tipdper” 
Ghda TH ovvovaig, infr. 63, 4) would 
probably be recalled by the representa- 
tion on the stage of some striking ob- 
jects, especially those which marked 
the ‘religio loci.’ Ocedipus enters 
(right?), led by Antigone, and sits down 
in the middle of the proscenium, where 
he remains until Antigone descries the 
approach of the chorus. 

1. “Avtiyévy . .. OiStarouv] A word 
or two in the dialogue serves to intro- 
duce the persons, as in O. T. 8, 6 maae 
«dewvds Oidimovs,with which Tov mAavyTHV 
Oidirouy is intentionally contrasted. 

tivas ..moAw] Cp. Hom. Qd. 6. 
119, alib., reGv adre Bpora@y eis yatay 
ixav ; 

3. Tov trAavHTHY] Oedipus, like Ores- 
tes, before coming to Athens, has 
wandered far since the pollution was 
first found upon him. Cp. Aesch. Eum, 
337. 8, od mpoorpdmaor ob8’ dpoiBavrov 
xEpa, | GAN’ au BAdy H5n TpooreTpimpéevov 
Te mpos | dAAoow oikos Kai mopevpaow 
Bpotay. 

KaQ’ fpépav tiv viv] His place of 


5. ott ov] puxpoo LA, 


sojourn changed from day to day. 

4. cramcrtots .. Swphpacw] ‘ With 
scanted alms.’ Cp. Shak. Lear, 3. 2,67, 
‘their scanted courtesy.” The verbal 
onavorés, ‘made small,’ is explained 
by the words which follow, opixpoy.. 
gépovra. For the situation, cp. Od. 15. 
312, wAdyfopat, al Kev Tis KoTOAnY Kal 
nupvov dpéeén. 3 

5. Opicpov . . opixpod] It is difficult 
to suppose that two forms of the same 
word can have occurred in the same 
line, although puxpod, the reading of L, is 
supported by the alliteration of petov, 
which is opposed to it. 

6. pépovta] Cp. O. T. 590, é cot 
mavr dvev pbBov pépw. For xat=xatror, 
see E. on L. § 25. p. 42. 

7, 8. ‘For my sufferings, and the long 
time which I have lived, and also a 
noble nature, teach me resignation.’ 

x@ xpdvos Evvdv pakpés] ‘And the 
length of the time that_is with me.’ 
Time is partly personified; E. on L. p. 
19. Cp. of avyyeveis pives, O. T. 1082, 
Shak. Tro. and Cress. 4, 5, ‘That hast so 
long walked hand in hand with time.’ 
The position of paxpés is emphatic. 
E. on L. § 41. p. 76. tpirov is added 
by a familiar pleonasm. Ib. pp. 69, 75. 
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N 86 ‘ N ~ 2 * 
pPeakpos ou QoKel Kal TO YEevvatoy: TPLTOV, 


ddX, & Téxvov, Odknow et tiva Bré€reis, 9°) 


sh 


é 


4 mpos BeBHArows 7} mpds ddrceow Oedy, ». - 10 


orjoby pe Kagidpvoov, ws muOoipeba |... 


érov wot éopev, pavOdvery yap iiKkopey 


be A fs 
éévon mpds dorav, av *8 dkobowpev Tedeiv, 


ANTITONH., 


mdtep Tadaimwp Oidirous, mipyo. péy ot 


, WARE, £ 29) 9 7 v4 ‘s i 
TOALV oTEyouoly, OS AT OPPaT@V, Tp0T@ 5,:°.- 15 
pos 


n 
Q. Odenow] Odxorow R°. Odxorow cett. 


xX’vv-de. B Vat. 
tov B Vat. 


Elmsl. corr. 


., 7 

g. Sdxnow] Ricc. 34 has ddxoow, 
anticipating Seidler’s conjecture. The 
reading @dxo1o1v admits of a possible ex- 
planation. ‘At some sitting place, if 
you see any seat—either by a place 
where all may sit, or by a sacred grove, 
let me stop and sit down,’ @dxoow, 
dat. of place, supplemented by ampés 
BeBHAois (Odco.crv), and in construction 
with orfoov. But the reading in the 
text is simpler and smoother, and the 
corruption may have arisen from a very 
simple itacism. Cp. Phil. 17, 18, #Atouv 
ditAq | wdpeotivy evOdenors, where, as 
here, O4xnots is ‘ opportunity of sitting.’ 
And this is exactly the meaning which 
the Ate requires. Essay on L. p. 
94, 9. 

10, mpds BeBHAots] For the neut. 
adj., cp. 167, dBdrav amoBds. The line 
prepares the way for what is to follow. 
Oedipus is led by a divine presentiment 
towards the sacred grove of the Eumen- 
ides; cp. infr. 97, ov 00° bmws ob ma- 
tov ef bya reper | enya’ és 768 ddoos. 
See also the second iné@cos to this 
play, ob py éorw érépw BeBhdAw réro0s, 
ai760t x40n7u. The suppliant in cling- 
ing to the altar, etc., inevitably tres- 
passed on things sacred. Cp. Eur. 
Suppl. 63, dciws ody, im’ dvdynas Be 
mpoonintovoa .. Seay Oupéras. 

II. &s wuGotpea] ‘And then, haply, 
we may learn.’ Cp, Aesch. Suppl. 675, 
wal ‘yepapotor mpecBurodédro: | yepndvray 
Oupéhar prcydvtay 6, | dis adds eb vé- 


Tro, 
rere LA. redely C2, roe L*, 
15. dm dpparov] yp. dvoppaty C?, 


13. dv #8] dvax. L. dy de. CA. 


14. oldi- 


poro. Where the optative expresses 
a remote intention. Here the uncer- 
tainty of the mood accords with the feel- 
ing of the blind and weary Oedipus. 

12, pavOdvew ydp Hropev] Frew, like 
other verbs of motion, is used with a 
mixed literal and figurative meaning: 
‘We are come where we must learn,’ 
i.e. partly ‘we are here to learn,’ partly 
‘we are reduced to the point of learn- 
ing.” Cp. O. T. 1433, dporos éddav: 
El. 1201, pévos yap Huw Tots icos Gdyav 
caxots, E. on. L. § 52. p. 97. 

13. The omission of 8€ in L is inde- 
fensible. xdv has some MS. authority, 
and may be right, notwithstanding the 
objection which is made to the double 
crasis (for «ai & dv). But Elmsley’s cor- 
rection is more probable. 

14, 15. This answers tivay dyBpaiv 
méaAw; i.e. ‘We are not yet come to 
the city, whose towers are seen from 
far. 

15. oréyovow] ‘Protect.’ Cp. Aesch. 
Sept. 216, 797, where, however, the 
word is used without the acc. of that 
which is protected. This is a simpler 
and more natural expression than o7é- 
ovo, which is therefore an unneces- 
sary conjecture. 

@s dw’ éppdrwv] (1) ‘To judge of 
them by the-eye,’ sc. eixdCew or xpivey, 
or more simply without supplying an 
infinitive, (2) ‘to the eye.’ ‘Are far 
away for the eye to reach,’ i.e, ‘We 
have but a distant view of them.’ 
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Ty. a 
pds, ws airetkdoat, Bpvov +". 


x@pos 8 60 
 ddduns, edavas, duédov" amukvortepor & 

o« elo@ kar avtoy evaTopotc andéves. 

00 KOAa kdpxpov To08’ én’ agéarou mérpov'~+ 

_Hakpay yap os yépovte mpovatddns 6ddv, - 20 
Ol, KéOigé viv pe Kal gvracce Tov Tudrér, 
AN. xpévov piv over od pabeiv pe det rdde, 
Ol, éxes diddEar 84 pv bro Kabéoraper ; 
AN. 


Tas yodv ’Adijvas ofda, Tov dt x@pov ov. 


Ol. was ydép tis nida robtrd 


zs 


AN. 


aXN boTis 6 Tér0s 


+ Se a 2 2 
Y tylv éumdpov, 25 
pd0w poroicd tro; B 


> 
Ol. vat, réxvov, eiep eoti y eEoixyoipos, «| 


AN. 


GAN éorl pry oiknrés. 


16. ds dmekdoa] weap’ axaoa L. 
kai oad’ eixdoa R. 
20. ydp om. A. add. A°. 
elsewhere are marked by a line in L. 
brov Vat. 25. Ts] Te L. 
Touré y’ om. V* pr. ovror cett. 
28. ppv] piv AB Vat. R. 


16. xpos 8’ 68 ipds] Answering to 
tivas xwpous adiypyeba; in I, 2, and to 
f mpos ddoeow Oey in |. 10, 

Os dmekdoat}] The reading ws cag’ 
eixdoa, ‘AS one may guess with cer- 
tainty,’ though it has some MS: author- 
ity, is less in keeping with the modera- 
tion of the style. Cp. Tr. 141, wemv- 
opéevn pev, ws admekaca, rape | mdOnpa 
Toupov. do as in dmopavTevecbat, dmo- 
mepacOar: i.e. dmedoa is ‘to hazard 
a conjecture.” 

Bpvev governs the genitive with the 
general notion of fulness. Cp. O, T. 
83, moAvaTediys . . Sdpyns. 

17. .wuKvémrepor] The compound 
adds picturesqueness to the expression. 

‘Many-winged nightingales, i.e. Many 
fluttering nightingales. See E. on L. 
p- 101. For the synaphea, cp. O. T. 
29, Ar. Av. 1716. 


20. ‘Since the way you have travelled 
is long for : an aged ma a 


21. TOV v tuphév] For the article, cp. 
O. T. 1323, Tov TupAdy endevov. 

22. ‘I have had time enough to learn 
that well” 


VOL. I. 


T 
do dpendca C?. 
ao amekaoa BL?. Suid. 


21. vuy| voy MSS. 
mia C7A, 


olowar O¢ deiy 


doodp’ eixdoa AV*. 
Ig. wétpov] yp. mé-you C**, 

22, foll. The persons here and 
22. Bet) Sec: L. 23. 84] 59 C*.  Grroe] 
A cross + against this line by C’. 
27. elmep earl y'] eimep éoriy B Vat. 


dety] ef from 7. 


23. When Oedipus is seated, he re- 
peats his inquiry. The repetition is 
marked by 84. ‘Now, can you tell 
me—?’ 

25. ToUTS *y’is obviously right, though 
only found in oneMS, Par F. rotrov has 
arisen from x@pov in the preceding line. 

The verse is given to Antig. by L, 
but the 2nd hand has put a line against 
this and the following verse, and a 
cross in the margin. The initials of the 
persons after 21 are by a recent hand. 

27. &oucnowpos . . oikynrés| ‘If it is 
habitable.’ ‘It is indeed inhabited.’ 
The latter word is more definite. An- 
tigone sees clear signs of habitation. 
The compound with é gives emphasis 
and completeness to the idea: cp. 
Thuc. 2. 17, t7d THs wapoyphya dvay- 
ans e€wxnn: also words like éfeorep- 
pevos, éxxoopeiy, efavSpdopa. FE. on 
L. p. Tol. The reason of the condi- 
tion, elwep «.7.A., is simply that in an 
uninhabited place there would be no 
one to ask. Sch. Kars 5& Ta THs oiKo- 
vouias, iva pr povos 6 Oidimous dmoXAe- 
On. 
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207, 7 SY »o , akin eon 
ovdéy’ médas yap avdpa révde vey spa. 


Ol, % Seipo mpooorelyovta Kd goppdpevor 5 «—\\ ° 30 
AN. kai dy pév ody wapévta_x@ Te oor A€yely 

ekatpov éoriv, evved',' as avip bbe... 
Ol. & £eiv, dxotov Thode THs trip T pod clowns totes 


‘ 


abrijs 0 dpdons, obvey’ Huly atovosi 
oxomds mpoohkes trav ddndrotdpev ppdoat— - 35 
: at >a 
ad 


ZENO, 


mplv vuy Ta rei” iotopeiv, éx Thad edpas 
vo CEN. eyes yeep XGpov ovx ayvov Tareiy, 
Ol. ris & &0 6 y@pos; Tod Hedy vopifera ; 
ai yap eupoBour— 
bcai of tyovor, [Hs te Kai Zxdrov Képat, to». 40 


dOiKros ovd olknros. 


Ol. 


ca.’ oa 7 , 
tivev Td cenvov dvop dv edgaipny Kdrvor ; 
Pree Vb 7 
i Si i aa 


0. mpooareixovta]| mpoareixovra MSS. 

34. atrAs] aitia L. 
ovvex’] obver’ L.  jyiv] quiy MSS. 
mpw? B Vat. 


x 
37. obx dyvér] obxayvoy L. ote ayvov C®A. 
41. cepuvdv| oxadv A. 


dvnp| dvip MSS. 
AV’. 
36. piv voy] mply vov LA. 


ZSxorov) sxdrove L, 


30. ‘Do you mean coming forth from 
the town and advancing hitherwards?’ 
On the inverted order, see E. on L. 
§ 41, b, p. 78. 

31, 32. ‘Nay: he is actually in our 
presence: and whatever you think good 
to say at this moment, say on, for the 
man is here.’ 

33. dxovwv] The reply in 1. 36 suits 
with the aposiopesis, and the change 
to dwovw is not a happy one. 

34, 35. ovvex’.. ddnAodpev] ‘Since 
so fortunately we have met with you, 
who come to inform our ignorance.’ 
The genitive follows cxomés, and ppacat 
is epexegetic, alo.os ‘happy,’ ‘fortu- 
nate,’ as a good omen is called ata.os 
dpuis. okomdés, properly ‘one sent to 
look, hence ‘one who brings intelli- 
gence.’ Cp. the figurative use of cxomds 
in infr. 1096, TS oxonG pey ove épeis | ws 
evddparris. 

35. The MS. reading ray is very 
possibly erroneous, as in El. 422, BAac- 


32. évved’| lve L. 
atta AV’. 
35. ddnAodper L. 
mpiv vuv R. 


evveg’ A. 
6’ om. L. add. 
& Syndodpey C?AV®. 
7H08'| Tho AR, 


38. Ocdy] Ocod A p.m. 40. 


rely Bptovra badAdv, TG Kardoxtov (L), 
where the metre decides for 6. The 
early corruption t@v & Sndodpyev, how- 
ever, is a proof of the antiquity of the 
reading 7ay, for had the words been av 
ddnAobpev, nobody would have thought 
of altering them to dv & SyAovper. adn- 
Aéw is not found elsewhere; but cp. 
Hesych. dénAiav, dyvoay, and the ana- 
logy of dAaoreiy, etc. E. on L. p. 102. 

EBENOZ] The Stranger, so called 
in relation to Oedipus, is an Athenian, 
but from the neighbourhood of Colo- 
nus, as appears from l. 70, dp’ dy ms 
avT@ mounds é€ tpav pdro. 

37. odX Gyvov maretv] i.e. dy mareiv 
odx Sordv éorw. Cp. Eur. Heracl. 1011, 
obx ayvds elute TH KravdyTt KaTOaveiv. 

38. Tod GeGv voptferar] ‘To which 
of the Gods is it assigned by custom?’ 

41. ‘What is their dread name, that I 
may address my prayers to them?’ i.e. 
tlow av evtatynvy, KAtwv atrav 1d 
cepvov dvopa ; 
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=E, ras wav? dpdcas Edpevidas 8 y évbde’ *dv 


rah y atin. S 
““"etrrot News viv? dra 6 addaxod Kadd. 
eo « al # 
GAN thew piv *rov ixérny degalato, wows. 
as odx edpas yijs riod dy e€érOoue ere. 45 


Ol. £vpdopas EdvOnp epas. 
GAN obdE pévTor Tod~aviordvar mbrEws 


Ol. 

, * 
eae 
c= ae 


- ie .. bd ~ 
ti & éati TodT0; 


[97 b- 


Ge Kemet 


42. *dy] dv MSS, Vauv. corr. 
-abrds 6 744. Cp. 1.25. 


43. A cross + before elmo: by C7* c. gl.: 
GAda] dvd L. dAdo C2, 


vy, 


44, tAew] tAews LAV'R. 
T 


iad L°B Vat. *rdy] rbv8’ MSS: ed. Lond. 1747 corr. 45. ys] fs A. (-e. 7482). 


46. éori] gore A. 


AV®R. — 0d8’ éudvre B Vat. 


42.8 y’ év048’*av] The MSS, Suidas, 
and Eustathius agree in reading dv, 
which has been altered to avoid the 
omission of dy. For this see Essay 
on L. § 27. p. 45, and cp. Ar. Av. 
180, wéAos; Tiva tpdmov; IIE. wamep 
eiwot tis rémos, as well as Aesch. Ag. 
339, Toadra To -yuvareds éf éuod KAVors: 
Ibid. 1163: Supp. 727. But dy has 
no meaning here and dv is better. 

43. GAAa 8 dAAaxod kadd] These 
words are best taken generally. The 
different names of the Furies illustrate 
the truth that ‘Different customs are 
honoured in different places.’ Cp. Pind. 
Fr. 200, “AAAo & dAAoow vdpucopa. 
The Stranger, while insisting on the 
sanctity of the spot, is aware that 
customs vary. His gentleness and mo- 
deration contrast with the fanaticism 
of the chorus. The name “Epuves is 
avoided. 

44. The MS. reading rév8’ is shown 
by the metre to be wrong. Cp. infr. 52 
and note, *rév ixérnv =‘ their suppli- 
ant 

45. *@s] The meaning is much the 
same whether we read Wore, with the 
MSS, or ws, which is favoured by 
the interpretation of the Scholiast, and 
is on the whole more probable. ‘ For I 
will not depart ;’ cp, infr.1528,9. The 
reading of the MSS, ore, is only ex- 
plainable, if at ail, as a confused or 
mixed thought; Oedipus expressing in 
a single clause his prayer that he may 
not be driven away, and his determina- 
tion to remain, ‘That I may remain in 
this land which I will not leave.’ Cp. 
Thuc. 3. 34, oTe hv pdtv dpeorov Aéyn, 
madw abrov xaracrnoeyv, where the fut. 
inf. arises from a slight confusion of a 
similar kind. ws is simpler and better: 


47. 0088 pévror] obdendvros L. odd” Eudvror C?. 


ob8e pevrot 


ie. May they be kind to me, for I mean 
to stay. 

The vagueness of yijs tioSe has been 
objected to. But the meaning of Oe- 
dipus is that he is to rest in the soil 
of Attica. Cp. 84, 5, Spas... rHade yijs. 

46. th 8 got. Trott] ‘What does 
this mean?’ The Stranger is awe- 
struck by the unexpected firmness of 
Oedipus. 

Euphopds EivOnp’ epfis] ‘The word 
that sums my destiny.’ For fvpdopa, 
of the position in which one is placed 
by destiny, cp. Tr. 1145, ppov® 57 gup- 
gpopas iv’ éorapev. EvvOnpa (from ovy- 
7.0é00at) is an appointed sign, generally 
in speech or writing, and especially 
one giving direction at a critical mo- 
ment. Oedipus is thinking of the lan- 
guage ofthe oracles which he remembers. 
Cp. Trach. 157, 5€Arov éyyeypappévny | 
évv6jpar’. Whether the notion of‘com- 
prising much in little’ belongs to the 
word accidentally, or is assisted by some 
association from ovyridévar (El. 673, év 
Bpaxet cvvOels Aéyw), is not easy to de- 
termine. Cp. inf. 586, ddd’ év Bpaxet 
5) ryvie pw eared xdpiv. Ocdipus 
means that in praying the dread god- 
desses to receive him to rest finally in 
Attica, he is uttering the word which 
expresses his condition and destiny. 
The broken line has here the effect, not 
of hurried excitement, but of intense 
solemnity. 

47. ‘Indeed I am no less afraid to 
raise you up, without the city knowing 
of it.’ By raising him from sanctuary, the 
Stranger would become responsible for 
his protection. The conjecture o¥& épot 
row, suggested by the errors of the MSS, 
introduces a false emphasis, o¥8é refers 
toa suppressed clause, The Stranger has 
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diy’ éori Odpoos, mpiv 'y dv évdei~w ri Spd. qui 

mpos vuy Ocdv, ® geive, ph po atipdons, 

.  Toldvd’ &dnrnv, BY ce TporTpé@ dpdoa. 50 
onpaive, KovK arios eK y¥ euod Pavel, 

tis 00’ 6 xpos ORT ev & BeBHkaper; 

=E. bc oida\xdy® wav7 émiothioe Kdb@v.\~ 


7 


geuvos Focedav év 6,6 mupddpos beds 55 
Tirdy [popnbcts’ ov 8 émoreiBers rorov 3. 


xOoves Kadetrar THode Xadrkérrovs 606s, 


épeiope ” 
pee 
48. +’ dvj om. AR. 
aps vuy] mpos viv LA. 
aripoo y ée y L. dripos é¢ nod B Vat. 
émortnoe) émorhont LA. 


ay V°. 


tt 8p] ri Spay B. 
50. mpoorpénw| mpotpérw R. 


56. dv] ov L. by C*. 


Aénvav' of O€ wAncio yvat 
ee 


tt bpas Vat. 49. 

51. arepos ex y'] 
52. Tis] Tic 8 LA. tio BVat. 53. 
57. 686s] 6560 MSS. Brunck. corr. 


58. of 58 wAqoios yuat] yp. ai 5¢ wAneiov war C*. (the same hand as in Phil. 493). 


told him to depart, and he has expressed 
his determination to remain. After his 
last words the Stranger is unwilling 
to incur the responsibility of removing 
him, ‘But without the authority of the 
state,’ he says, ‘I can no more remove 
you than I can let you remain.’ pero 
is therefore preferable. 

48. mplv y’ av... 8p] (1) ‘Until Ihave 
first shown the matter, (so as to be ad- 
vised) what 1 must do:’ (the indirect 
question depends on the notion of ‘con- 
sulting’ implied in évdeigw): or (2), if 
6p@ is taken as indicative, ‘what I am 
doing.’ This (2) is simpler and more 
natural. Cp. 7é 5p@s ; infr. 829, Phil. g74. 

50. av ce mpootpérw dpdoat] ‘In 
‘respect of the things which I entreat 


you to tell’ ; 

52. tls €o6’] The omission of 8é, 
though supported only by Vat., and 
Par. B., is favoured by the context, 
since there is no opposition between 
this and the previous line. If 5é€ 
is genuine, the words must be regarded 
as a repetition verbatim of the question 
in 


38. 

53. ‘You shall know all that I my- 
self know.’ For «al, see Essay on L, 
§ 25. a. 1, p. 42, O. T. 1239 and note. 
Poseidon is the guardian deity of the 
whole region: particular spots are sacred 
to several deities, such as the fire-bringer, 
the Titan Prometheus. 


55, ff. Apollodorus, quoted by the 
Scholiast, mentions an altar of Prome- 
theus in the temple of Athena in the 
Academy, and at the entrance of the 
same temple a pedestal on which was 
represented in relief an altar of Hephaes- 
tus and Prometheus in common, together 
with the figures of both deities. 

56. dv 8 émoreiBets tomov.. “APy- 
vév] ‘But the place where you rest,’ 
or ‘the place where you have set 
your foot,’ ‘is called the brazen-fioored 
threshold of this land, the stay of 
Athens.” Cp. Od. 17. 196, where oddev 
is ‘the ground.’ 

57- XaAKorrous | Lit.‘ Havinga founda- 
tion of brass.’ A compound adjective, 
in which, as in ruavdarepor supr. 17, dYl- 
modes, O. T. 866, the force of the termina- 
tion is partially lost. The meaning is 
nearly the same as in 1591, XaAxois 
Baporat yHOev éppr(wuévov. yaAkeos 
=‘indissoluble,’ as in Pind. Pyth. ro. 27, 
6 xdAxeos ovpavds. On the question of 
reconciling this passage with 1590, 
where Oedipus is described as halting 
when he reached the satappaxrns 686s, 
out of sight of the spectators, see the 
Introduction to this play, p. 282. 

58. tpacp’ “A@yvav)] Sophocles sup- 
poses the tradition which associated 
the tomb of Oedipus with the glory of 
Athens to have been foreshadowed 
in the local belief: an anticipation 
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ict 
T6v8’ inmérnvy Kodovov edxovrar ogiow 


wits daxnydy vat, kal gépover rovvoua 60 

70 Tobde Kowdy mdvTES Svopacpevol. 
To.aird oo Tair eoriv, & Ee, od AOyols 
Tiysdpev’, GAARA TH Evvovota TAéov, ” 

Ol. % ydp tives vatover tovcde Tods Témwous; © 

=E, kcal xdpra, rodde rod Oeod y emdvupo. —. ¢. 65 

Ol. dpye ris adtav, } wi 7B TAHOE Adyos; 

=E. é« rot kar doru Baciréws thd dpyxerat, ~ 

Ol. otros d& tis Ad5yw TE Kat obéver Kparet : 

=E, Onoeds Kadeirat, roo mply Aiyéws réxos. 

Ol. ap dv ts avTG wopumos e€ byav poror; > ‘40 


Se. 


as mpos Ti, NéEov 4 KaTapTicav, podol; 


oO 
61. dvopacpever] dvopacpévoy LAV®. dvopaspévov C. — dvopacpévor Vat. R. 


Pr : 
62. éoriy] éori L.  éo7w CPA, 63. mAéov] maéoy L. 64. valovat] vaiov- 
ov) L. 66. tus] zis LV*. tio A. 69. om. L. add. C*, 70, dv] 
ov L. dv AV®R. ts] tio L. bpov] hyay AV’. 71. xarapriowy B. 


péda) podsiy AV®R, Suid. Schol. 


watapticov Vat. 


similar to that by which the Athenians 
are called ‘Theseidae’in Theseus’ time, 
1. 1066. Schndw. supposes éperopa to 
mean that this ‘threshold of the land’ 
was part of the rock on which the city 
was built. But though this fancy may 
have been included in the early belief, 
it does not agree with the word rémov 
in 1.56. Cp. Pind. Fr. 46, ‘EAAdéos 
Zpecopa, KAewal “AOjvat. 

59. ‘Colonus, god of horsemen, who 
is present with them here.’ Cp. 65, 
Tovde Tov Geod. There is no need of 
altering 7évde into rév: the presence 
of the guardian deity, who may or may 
not have been represented by a statue 
on the stage, is assumed. 

62, 3. ov Adyous Tipmpev’, GAAA +H 
Evvouvcia wAéov] ‘Honoured, not in 
story, but more highly, by loving re- 
sort.” Thus the poet honours scenes 
which were familiar to his audience, 
and probably his own home. They 
were as yet uncelebrated in poetry, and 
he was going to make them famous. If 
recent scholars are right in assigning 
the Phoenissae to the spring of 410 B.c., 
the allusion in Phoen. 1707 would be 
subsequent to O.C., according to the 
reasoning on p. 278, supra. 

66. ‘Have they a ruler, or, are the 


people allowed to have a voice?” The 
reading dpye ris..; cannot be defended. 
The inversion, although of course allow- 
able, gives a false emphasis. 

67. ‘This place depends for its go- 
vernment upon the king in the city.’ 
On the use of é«, see Essay on L. § 19. 
p. 27. There are many indications of 
the poet’s wish to carry the spectators 
into the past. Cp. infr. 303, paxpa 
xéAev00s, not applicable to a time when 
Colonus was a suburb of Athens. 

68. ‘And who_is thus supreme in 
word and power?’ The emphatic use 
of tls, as the real predicate,=7is wy, 
accounts for the inversion. Essay on 
L. § 41. p. 78. See Introd. p. 277. 

7o. ‘Could any one from you (i.e. 
from near Colonus) go to fetch him ?’ 
TropTés, = oTeAGy in infr. 298. 

71. ‘That Theseus might come for 
what purposé of speech or décision?’ 
Cp. 1. 68, Adyw re Kal obéver. The 
reading pode avoids the awkward- 
ness of repeating wdéAoe with a different 
subject, but whether the line is then 
taken to mean, (1) ‘To what purpose 
is he to speak to him? Or is he to ar~ 
range for him to come?’ or (2) ‘To 
speak to him, or arrange for him to 
come, for what purpose?’ the Stranger 


is thus made to ignore the obvious 
meaning of mounds in the question of 
Oedipus. The optative (ds pédro: for 
ws dy pdédp) is occasioned by the op- 
tative preceding. 

72, Os av.. kepSavq] Oedipus, in ex- 
pressing his own purpose, returns to the 
more direct form of expression. 

73- ph] Essay on L. p. 48, 2,8. 

74. ‘All that I utter shall be full of 
light.’ Cp. Aesch. Choeph. 844, 7s 
taut’ Grn} Kal Brémovta Sofdow; and 
the passive uses of caecus in Latin. The 
inversion of active and passive expres- 
sions is especially frequent in connection 
with perception by sight. See Essay on 
L. pp. 98, 99. The Stranger, on seeing 
the noble bearing of Oedipus, thinks it 
will be enough if he reports the matter 
not to the city, cp. 1. 47, but to the 
elders of the deme. 

75- ‘Do you know how you must 
avoid disaster?’ Cp. the common idiom 
oia@’ } SpGcor (Ar. Av. 54, etc.), and see 
O. T. 543 and note. 

émetmep et] ‘I tell you this because 
Tsee you noble.’ Se. ratrd oor Aéyw. 

76. as iSévrt] ws emphasises the dative 
as in supr, 20, ws yépovTt. 

tA rod Salpovos] ‘But for your 
fortune.’ The nobility of Oedipus ap- 
pears through his rags and blindness. 
Cp. Shak. Cor. 4. 5, ‘Though thy 
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Ol. ds dv mpocapkay pixp& Kepddvyn péya. ~ 
=E. cai ris mpds dvdpss ph BrEmovros dpKeois; | 
Ol. be dv Néyopev, wavO spdvta r€~oper. .. ee ee. 
=E. oio8’, & ev’, as viv pi) odandis; émetrep eb. ~- 75 
yevvaios, ws iddvtt, TARY TO daipovos’. 
Ed a 7.3 ® 2 4 a 2 » 
_ abtod pév’, otmep Kaddvns, Ews eyo 
roc évOdS’ adbtod ph Kat doru Snporas 
é~Ew TdS Edy. o88e yap Kpiwotat *roe 1 pir, 
A XpH ce pipve, } wopeverOar madi. 80 
Ol. & réxvov, 7 BEBnxey tyly 6 Eévos; 
AN. BéBnxev, bore wav év Hotxw, TaTEp, 
wt ~ € 2 ~ Fs £ 
eeott gwvelv, ds €uod povns wédas, 
O/, & wérvint SewGres, evre viv edpas [98 a. 
mpdtav ed tyadv Thode yas Exapy eyd, 85 
ye 
77. Kapavns| na(e)pdyn(e)o L. 79. *ro] oa L. aoe C™*. ye AV. 


tackle’s torn | Thou show’st a noble 
vessel.” Od. 14. 214, GAA’ Eumns Kadd- 
pov yé 0 dlopa eicopdwvra, | yeyveonew, 
ib. 20. 194, SUapopos, 7 TE €orxe 5épas Ba- 
ouAni dvaxte. 

78. toicd’ év048’ attod] ‘ These here 
on the spot. For the pleonasm, in 
which the words év0a8 aérov are epexe- 
getic of roiaée, see Essay on L. p. 75. 
And, for the use of roto5e which requires 
the epexegesis, ibid. § 22. p. 34. Cp. 
supra, l. 59, Tévde.. Kodwvir. 

79. oS ydp Kpwvotct *rov] The 
variety of reading, in which both ye 
and oo are somewhat harsh, many have 


im 
arisen out of Toe. 

80. 7..7] An Epic form, which ap- 
pears also in Aesch. Prom. 780, Choeph. 
890, putting an alternative more point- 
edly than «i .. 7. 

81. qptv] ‘Is the Stranger gone, and 
are we alone?’ Dative of remote re- 
ference. Essay on L. § 13. p. 19. 

84. ‘O revered forms of dread.” Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 1048 ff. For the redupli- 
cation of adjectives without a connect- 
ing particle, see Essay on L. § 23. 
Pp. 37. 

84, 5. edte.. €yo] ‘Since it is on a 
seat of yours that I have rested first 
inthisland” émtis probably to be joined 
with Spas, (cp, supr. 19, K@Aa Kapapov 
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PoiBo re Kdpol pi) yévncl’ dyvdpoves, 


id na 
6s pot, Ta WOAN Exel” br eéxpyn Kaka, 


tairny rege maddav ey xpdve paxpd, 


2 a 
€AObvTt xdpav Teppiav, dmov Oedv 


geuvav Epav AdBome Kal Eevdcracw, 90 


2 a 
evratda kdprpewv tov tTadraimwpoy Biov, 


képdn pty olknoavta Tois dedeypévacs, 


drnv 6& rois méurpaciv, of p amjracay 


onpeta & Héew Tdvdé por tmapnyyva, 


86. yévna8’] yevno? L. — -yévnod’ C*. 
év xpévw| év-x. L. 


L. add. C*. 


93. atrny (?) L. 
yua ACV*, 


To0S’ én’ dféorov mérpov), and ecapipa is 
used absolutely for éxapya péAn. Supr. 
Ig. E. on L. p.98. Eur. Hec. 1079, 7a 
BO; 7a 0TH; 7a Kapbw ; For the posi- 
tion of émi before the subordinate 
genitive, 127, dAcos és ravde.. kopay : 
E. on L. § 41. p. 77. For the sense, 
cp. Od. 13. 228, émel oe mpdra Kixavw. 

yiis] Partitive genitive with mpwrwv. 
Cp. supra, l. 45, €bpas yjs 7708". 

86. PoiBo re kdpot..ds] The order 
of actual, sequence is inverted, and the 
first of the two words, being the more 
emphatic, is the antecedent to ds. 
Essay on L. § 41. p. 78. 

dyvepoves] ‘Ungracious.’ Cp. Tr. 
1266, 7, weydaAnv 5é dea dyvwpooivny 
eiddres. 

87. ta TOAN’ éxetv’ St” eEeypy Kakd] 
Referring to O. T. 789, foll. Cp. Eur. 
Phoen. 1703 ff. 

88. ravryv has the emphasis, and is 
the real predicate. ‘Told me of a rest- 
ing-place which could be no other than 
this.’ 

89. ‘When I came to a land at the 
end of my wanderings, where I should 
find a seat belonging to the dread god- 
desses and auspicious shelter afforded 
by them, there I should end my ill fated 
life” 

€\Oév7e] In construction with pot, as 
if the sentence were madAar yivecOai po. 

vepplav is predicative, ‘a land which 
should be the end of my wandering.’ 

Smov ..AdBoipt] Oratio obliqua from 
o@ dv AGBns. 


89. mov] 6(7)mov L. 


fevdotacw] yp. cat kataoraow mg. C*. 


yevaad’ V8. 88. grege] Edegev L. 


90. cepvav . . fevdoracw om. 
QI. xaprrev AR, 


n 
94. 8 Hew] 8 n€ev L. mapyyyia] mapeyyia LA°VR. mapey- 


Qeav with eSpav is possessive, with 
tevdoracw subjective, genitive. Essay 
on L. pp. 12, 62. 

gi. The metaphor in «dpev Biov 
is taken from a race. Cp. Eur. El. 755, 
mpiv av Tédos | ypayphs ixntae Kal mépas 
xapiy Biov: Hipp. 87, rédos 5@ xaparp’ 
Gorep Aptdpnv Biov: Hel. 1666, drav 
5e xdpyns nal redAevThons Biov. The 
turning-point is regarded in the figure 
as the end of the race. The construc- 
tion as in xaumrev Spdpov. The infini- 
tive follows éAefe, and is coordinate 
with ravdav. 

92. Képdy pév olkqoavra] Sc. évraida, 
‘Having fixed my habitation there,— 
a benefit to those who had received 
me, but a calamity to those who sent 
me forth, who banished me. Kép8y 
and dry are accusatives in apposition 
to the action of the verb, expressing 
the result of the action. If it is ob- 
jected that the tense is momentary, 
and the result is only to be realised 
afterwards, this applies equally to Eur. 
Or. 1103, ‘“EAéyny xrdvwpev, Meverdéw 
Avmny mexpav : although some such con- 
sideration has probably occasioned the 
v. r. oihoovra. Cp. 626, kotor’ Oi- 
dimou épeis | dxpetov olxnripa 5ééacOau 
témev | Tav év0ad’. oixicavra has been 
conjectured, but oi«i¢{w is not used in 
the sense required. 

94. tapyyyta] (1) ‘He promised 
withal.’ mapa =‘ besides.’ Or (2), like 
mapeyyvay ovvOnua, ‘He told me as 
asign.’ Cp. supr. 46. 5 
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tyvoxa pév vuv ds pe THvde Thy dddy 


2 an x 
oix ~00° Srrws ob muorov &€ buay TTEpOV 


» yf 
éényay eis 708’ ddoos, ob yap av ToTE 


~ 2 Zz ars a 
mpdraciw bpiv avtéxupo ddoumopav, 


tr 
vigov doivois, Kami cepvoy €Counv 


BdOpov 768° doxérapvov. 


Biov kat’ dupas tas ’Aréddwvos dére 


mépacw i6n Kal Kataotpodyy Tiva, 


> ‘\ ~ , wt 28 
€l p71 oxo TL PELOVMWS EXELV EL 


poxOois Aarpetwy rois bmeprdros Bporay. 


vy? < Leet a 2 Ve £ 
ir, @ yAukeiat maides dpxaiov 2xKdrov, 


ir, @ peylorns Maddddos Kadodpevar 


96. per vuv] pev viv LA. 
mopov B Vat. bpiv] tpav MSS. 
to4, perdyws} e from 9 L. 


96-8. ¢yvoxa.. dAoos] ‘And I am sure 
that some true intimation from you has 
led me to my destination in this grove.’ 
Cp. Pind. Ol. 6. 663, Il. 24. 53, 4. 

97. morov.. wrepdv] ‘Some true in- 
timation from you. The meaning of 
an ‘omen’ or ‘sign’ is generalized so 
as to apply to a presentiment or inward 
intimation. Schol. rrepév: olwvds. ri 
mTépwow THs Suavoias. For a_ similar 
mental influence, cp. El. 459, ofua: piv 
ody, ofuat Ti Kdkeivm pédov | wépar 745° 
avti Bvompdconr dévelpara: also Phil. 
1039, €i un Te KevTpov Deiov Hy Hpuas épov. 

g9. The correction tptv is taken from 
the note of the Scholiast. 

100. cepvov.. Ba9pov] Cp. 57, 8: 
Aesch. Eum. 107, yods 7’ dotvous, vn- 
gahia pecdiypata, The Schol. on this 
line mentions, on the authority of Polemo 
and Philochorus, various other deities to 
whom libations of pure water were 
offered in Attica. 

102. Biov.. wépactv] Not ‘a passing 
out of life,” but a ‘passing away of life.’ 
The person is not thought of distinct 
from the life. So the Schol. Cp. infr. 
1551 and note, and see E. on L. § 42 B, 
p. 80. The genitive Biov, however, is to 
be taken more closely with xataorpophy 
than with répaour. 

Biou.. katartped hv] ‘ Ending oflife,’ 


tyiv Schol. 


100 
ddAd po, eal, 

105 

Lines 99, 100, 101 om. pr. add. mg. V*.__99. d80- 


100. dotvos} dolvoo A. 


a metaphor from turning down the end 
ofa thread in weaving. Cp. Hdt. 4. 205, 
Thy Conv Karémrege, 

Io4, 5. eb ph tL.. Bpordv] ‘Unless 
haply (eé py 7) my afflictions seem too 
light, who am always suffering the great- 
est calamities which can afflict mortals.’ 
Schol. ei p27) 50xn@ byiy édarrévws exe 74 
xand Kal detcOar mpocjens Kaka@y. Cp. 
Morris’ Story of Sigurd, p. 374, ‘And if 
all be little enough and the Gods be- 
grudge me rest.’ pedvws éxew is na- 
turally opposed to dpxovvrws éxev, and 
is to be taken in close connection with 
what follows: i.e. pedvws exew.. 
Aatpevwov = pedvws ~xew aTpevpdtov. 
Herm. takes pedvws €xev as equivalent 
to petovos Adyou eivat. But this is hardly 
legitimate, and gives a poor meaning. 

106. yAuKetou] ‘Welcome daughters.’ 
This epithet is not here merely propitia- 
tory (like Edyevides, etc.), but expresses 
the real feeling of Oedipus. He has no 
fear of the “Epwves, who have ‘done 
their worst,’ and are now to give him 
the rest for which he longs; cp. Aj. 394, 
where, in a different mood, Ajax more 
passionately invokes Erebus as to him 
most bright. 

107. peylorns IlaAAddo0s Kadovpe- 
vat] ‘ Called the possession of mightiest 
Pallas.’ 
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macav "Abjvat tiysiordrn mors, 


oixreipat avdpos Oidimov 768° &OAtov 
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BA 3 L cat , 
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(117-137) god Kupel éxrdmios cvdels 6 mdévTov 


I10 
2 X can a 
év yap TO padeiy 115 
XOPOS, . 
III. ofSe] &de BVat. 114. 


110. T6 7 V%, as Aldus. 
tav8| tav L. rev8 C?A. 


768’ cett. 


117-124. Division of lines in L. and A. épa. rio4 


éxtémoc 6 mavtav dxopéataros rAEUGaT’ avtdv, mpoodépxov | mpoomedOou mayta- 


Xie | mAavarac | wAavdras-od | 5’-. 


10g. dv8pds Oidimou] ‘Pity this mi- 
serable shadow of the man that Oedipus 
once was.’ For this emphatic sense of 
aynp, Cp. 393, THviKadr dp’ ety’ avnp: 
Aj. 77, mpocdev otx dvip 88 Fv. The 
degree of emphasis in these passages 
varies. It is less in Aj. 77, than in O. C. 
393. And in the present passage it 
is still moreslight, suggesting rather than 
expressing the contrast of conditions. 

110. The reading of Aldus, which 
various editors have approved without 
adopting it, is found in Ven. 467, from 
which he no doubt derived it. See 
Introd. p. 284. 

112. xpovo maAavol] ‘ Very old men.’ 
The pleonasm is intensive, as in yor 
yeovate, O. T. 1469. 

ows Spas émicxomor] ‘To see why 
you are sitting here.’ 

113. ovyjoopal te Kal ov pe 6500 
7168a Kpvipov] ‘I will say nothing. But 
take and hide me out of the way.’ pe is 
governed, mpds 7d onpavdpevov, by 
the phrase 1é5a xpipov, which is sub- 
stituted for tregaye or the like. Cp. 
Essay on L. § 16. p. 23. 

114. TOvBe.. paw] ‘ Until [learn of 
these men.’ Gen. of perception and also 
of ‘respect.’ E. on L. pp. 16,13. For 
éxpavOave, ‘to learn perfectly,’ cp. 


G. T. 575, éxpavéar’. 

115, 6, ‘For in being fully informed 
lies the secret of cautious proceeding.’ 
Oedipus has the timidity of age. 

For the spondee in év ydp 7 pabety, 
cp. El. 376, ef ydp t@vSe por. The four 
words are very closely bound together. 

117 ff. Exit Oedipus and Antigone 
leading him. The scene is changed (?) to 
the entrance of the sacred grove. The 
chorus enter from the spectators’ right. 
See Introduction, p. 282. 

117. It is doubtful whether jv here is 
literally past, or, as infra 150, 1696, 
equivalent to an emphatic éo7.=‘ Who 
can it be?’ according to the use noticed 
in the Essay on L. § 32, 6. p. 55. Schol. 
6 xopds ex trav éemywpiay dvipav merv- 
opevos, bre mpookabelerai Tis ev TH lep@ 
Timm TovTw, mp&Ta wtToxademaivoytes 
gasi, tis dpa éoriv 7) mod SiaTpifer; 

nod valet} The same idiom recurs in 
Tr.g9, 76. . vaiet, of a temporary abode. 

For ll. 117-254, cp. Phil. 135-219, 
Eur. Or. 140-207, Ion 184-236, Heracl. 
73-83, where there is a similar inter- 
change of lyrical measures between the 
chief actor on the stage and the chorus 
on their first entrance. The ‘commatic 
parodos’ of the Electra, Il. 121-250, is 
more regular in structure, and is rather 
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to be compared with Aj. 201-262, Aesch. 
Prom. 114-192, Eur. Med. 131-212, etc, 

As in other places where the part 
assigned to the chorus is much broken, 
it has been attempted to distribute it 
amongst the fifteen choreutae, who are 
supposed to speak one at atime. But 
although some such arrangement is 
probable in itself and confirmed by 
the comparison of other passages, such 
as Aj. 866-960. El. 823-870, Trach. 
871-895, it is impossible to determine 
the details of it with any approach to 
certainty. For instance whether Il. 117- 
137, 149-169, were chanted by jyrxdpia, 
(the asyndeta giving the effect of doubt 
amidst eager search), or divided amongst 
several persons, or in what order the 
individual members of the chorus took 
part, are questions which may be asked 
but not answered. LI. 176, 7, 203-6, 
229-36, may be assigned with some 
probability to the Coryphaeus. See 
Hermann's notes. 

It is also uncertain how far an anti- 
strophic arrangement of the metres is 
to be maintained. Thus ll. 117-137 
clearly correspond to ll. 149-169. But 
the anapaestic movement, ll. 138-148, 
is not exactly answered by ll. 170-177: 
cp. Eur. Ion 227-9: and, while ll. 178- 
181, 184-187, severally correspond 
(though in the MSS. not perfectly) to 
194-8, 203-6, there is again a want of 
correspondence between ll. 182, 3, and 
199-202. Although these are not ana- 
paestic measures, it may be observed 
that they accompany movements of Oe- 
dipus, which, if they were to be repre- 
sented at all naturally, were necessarily 
interrupted and irregular, and while it 
is of course possible that some lines 
have been lost after 183, it is also con- 
ceivable that there may have been an 
interval of silence, or that a pause in the 
dialogue may have been filled up with 
instrumental music. Cp. infr. 1692 ff. 
and note, Phil. 1170-1217. However 
this may have been, the correction #av- 
xaig, which brings 1. 197 into accord- 
ance with 182, is probably right. 

The long passage 207-254, which 
may be regarded as a double epode, is 
even less regular, the rhythm changing 
several times with the situation. But 
the similarity of 207 ff. to 237 ff., which 
led Hermann to arrange this passage 
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also antistrophically, suggests the idea 
of a strain which after being interrupted 
is again renewed. And the dactylic mea- 
sures of the chorus (229 ff.) are resumed, 
though with a difference, in the suppli- 
cation of Antigone (241 ff.). 

The prevailing metre is logaoedic, with 
free anapaestic systems coming between. 
But Il. 212-15, where a fresh cause of 
agitation arises, are Ionic a minore; 
and the passage which follows presents 
a curious alternation of single paroemiacs 
wih ~GuUu-uutWNu- 
The concluding lines, 229 ff., contain a 
series of rapid dactylic measures modi- 
fied with an occasional glyconic or 
iambic rhythm. 

The following lines have been object- 
ed to for metrical reasons as they are 
found in the MS. text, 117, 121, 2, 3, 
134 or 166, 152, 156, 175, 178, 182, 3, 
(or 197-202), 205, 212, 220, 226, 247, 
252. 

The difficulties will be dealt with as 
they occur. But it may be remarked at 
the outset that the divergences from an 
antistrophic structure which have been 
noticed above cannot justify what is in 
itself unmetrical. At the same time 
the variation between Vy V4U—¥ 


and J v~ U vu — (134-166) or be- 


tween GUU—-VUVtvVU-¥ 


/ 

Bu-UuUutuUU— (182-197), 
the shortening of the diphthong in 
vaier (cp. yepatds), or admission of an ir- 
rational thesis (117), and the resolution 
of the long syllable of an anapaest or 
dactyl as in 220, although they may 
be rejected on special grounds in par- 
ticular places, are not to be absolutely 
condemned. Lastly, in dealing with 
metrical irregularities in the lyrical part 
of plays which like the O. C. and Phil. 
belong to the latest period of Greek 
tragedy, we are haunted by the doubt 
whether the changes in music which 
began about this time were not already 
accompanied with metrical innovations, 
In the presence of manifest corruptions, 
like that in 1. 152, we cannot firmly 
maintain that it was so; yet the fact 
remains that the metrical anomalies in 
the text of these two plays greatly ex- 
ceed the average of corruptions in Soph- 
ocles. 


and 
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122.3. mpoomevOou .. maytayf] Acvoat’ adrov, mpoodéprov | mpoomevOou (mpoopbéy- 
you AVR.) mavtax# MSS. Herm. corr. Aevocar’ AR. Aevacer’ B Vat. 


The metrical scheme of ll. 117-254 is the following :— 


a’. 


Ix 
~ 


, 


uu vv U0 i 
- 
4uu-v"vvstun-vies 
ft 
IT7—137 SS ONS 
/ we 
= 149-169. == Sy 
, 
es oe 
, 
eee 
, 
Ve tuU He 
-—-tuvu-u- 
BPR Ay eee ee 
to —~¥4uUuU-uU- 
ep ign gi = 
td 
Juvtu-vuse- 
vo-tuun-un 
is 
-or-VvYee-Y 
/ 
iB goo-ftuvstv-*¥ 
a 
vustun-e 
/ I 
vusteHruV-a 
vutuunr 
= 
oh Se lina 
Free anapaests. 
- 
B’. YOGA wa = 
vl s pt 
178 ff.=194 ff. YUU tU- 
/ 
Ytovtu- 
Butuvvtvu-— 
5 Y¥tuutu- 
[uv + se 
bi f 
vuUstUYUstY 
~—-fu0u4tu- 
—--+uy -] 
—-—-tuvteu- 
esha he hyp ty SE tye na 
Z 
a L 
Levu Wwutun 
/ 
tuuvtu-- 
CM Ai By me 
L of 
207-236. SR NEN 
a L 
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TAavdras, 
Twravdtas tis 6 mpéaBus, ovd 
*éyxopos' mpooéBa yap ovK 125 
dv tor dotiBis kaos és 
10 Tavd dpaipaxeray Kopar, 
as Tpéuopey déyey, 


130 
[98 b. 


kal mrapapeBopecd adépxras, 
addves, ddéyws Td Tas 
evpypou otha dpovridos 

15 dévres: Ta O& viv TW Kew 
Abyos oddey ELovd’, 


‘A d A 
dv éy® Aedoowy wept wav ovT@ 135 


Svvapar Tépevos 


yvevat mod pot more vaiet, 


O/, 


125. *éyxapos] éyxwpioo MSS. Bothe corr. 


88 éxeivos éyd gavii yap dpa, 


128. duamaxeray] ducaparéray 


MSS. Division of lines in Land A. rav8’. . Aéyew | wal mapapeBduecd’ . . | rd 


Tao. 
om, L?, 


137. vaier] vai L. vate. C?A. 


‘Look out! Who was it then? Where 
is he? Whither is he sped away, the 
most reckless of men? Inquire for him; 
keenly look; look for him in every 
direction. The old man is some wan- 
derer, and a stranger to the place: else 
never had he gone within the pathless 
grove of these invincible maidens, whom 
we tremble to name, and pass with 
downcast eyes, with voices hushed, with- 
out words, breathing the language of 
pious thought. But now we hear that 
one is come, having no reverence, of 
whom I, looking over all the grove, 
cannot yet tell where he is to be found.’ 

120, Gkopéoratos| i.e. not to be sa- 
tisfied without invading our most sacred 
place. 

121-3. Hermann’s conjectures are 
adopted to secure the correspondence 
of these lines with infr. 153-5, ll. 4-6 
of the antistrophe: GAA’ od pay & 7° 
éyuol | mpocOhoas Tac8 dpds’ | repas yap. 

125. mpooeBa ..ovK] Essay on L. 
§ 41. p. 78. 

126. The genitive with dAcos forms 


129. &s rpéuopev dé-yew] pépopev A€yew om. L. add. C2. 
134. yp. ovdév Arafov7’ mg. C3, 
138. éxetvos] éxeivoo épav LL?B. éxeivos AV®R. 


as... Aéyev 
135. Aevoowy] Acdawy L. 


a single phrase; hence és is not mis- 
placed. Cp. El. 14, roodvd’ és #Bns: 
Il. 1. 350, 60 é GAds moArfs: supr. 
85. The preposition marks that he not 
only approached but entered. 

127. dpatakerav] Schol. dearaya- 
xhTwv 7 dmpooneAdotwy. The former 
seems to be the true Homeric meaning, 
which however is modified in the So- 
phoclean use by an association from 
paiouar. Cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 33, aovy- 
vytay pever | Ovorcay dpatpaxérw. 

131. Cp. infr. 489; Eur. Or. 409, 10, 
évopdoa 8 ob BovrAowa. OP. cepval 
yap’ ebmadevra 8’ dmorpére A€yeav. 

134. ovdev GLovra] The unusual active 
voice strengthens the expression. Cp. E. 
on L. pp. 51, 98. Oedipus alone of 
mortals has no fear of the Erinyes. 

Blaydes conj. od# ddéyové’, retaining 
eirw’ éxers in], 166. And the synaphea 
is certainly more regular if the anapaests 
have already begun. 

138. ‘Here am I, the man you seek, 
for I see by sound, as the saying goes;* 
i.e. ‘I hear you, though I cannot see.’ 
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140 


devds pev opdv, dewds d& Kdrveuv, 


Ol. ph p, ikeredo, mpocidnr dvopor. 


XO. 
Ol. 


mpotns, ® Thad ehopor xapas. 


lo ~ > 
Zed adeEjrop, tis 108 6 mpécBus ; 
od madvu polpas evdatpovioat 


145 


— bndG 8+ ob yap dv 8 dddXorpiors 


dpupacw eipmov 


Kami opikpois péyas @ppovy, 


143. ddetfrop] ddetntwp L. 
SjAov & B Vat. av om. LB Vat. 
Schol. 


Cp. Ant. 829, és paris dvipay. Oedipus 
and Antigone re enter from behind, and 
after several movements, with irregular 
anapaestic accompaniment, he is again 
seated in the middle of the proscenium, 
on a raised platform. The absence of 
the conventional palace-front enables 
Oedipus to be seen when at the back 
of the stage. 

140, 1. The chorus are at first too 
horror-stricken at the very sight of the 
offender, either to discern his blindness, 
or to gather the meaning of his words. 
This appears from their language in 
149, 50, which is most naturally in- 
terpreted as an exclamation on first 
discovering that he is blind. The pre- 
sent words, as Oedipus perceives, simply 
express horror at seeing and hearing 
the impious one (dvopoy), In 1. 143 
they pass from horror to curiosity. Only 
when he directly calls their attention to 
it, do they realize the fact that he is 
without sight. Schol. otmw dxpiBds 
éwpandres abtov rodrd pacww, 

142, ‘Regard me not as lawless.’ 
‘See not a lawless man in me.’ For the 
apparent ellipse of ws, see Essay on L. 
§ 23. p. 38, and § 39. p. 73. 

144. ‘Not altogether one of highest 
fortune, that ye should congratulate him 
thereon.’ The genitive is in the first 
instance attributive, ‘One of high for- 
tune, but is to be resumed with eddai- 
poviom, which governs the genitive, as 


in Plat. Crit. 43 B, moAAdms ce ebSai- 


povica Tod TpdTov. evSatpovicar is 


144. polpas] poipac L. 


146. Bpda 8"] 
148. &pyow LA. dppov C8 and 


epexegetic infinitive. 
§ 33. P. 57- 

Another interpretation deserves no-. 
tice. ‘Not one to congratulate (=oloy 
edSa:povica) on his first destiny;’ i.e. 
The destiny which has been his from 
birth: fv of éwexAwoavro Geol, bre pw 
Téxe pnTnp. But to this may be ob- 
jected, (1) that the infinitive can hardly 
stand except as epexegetic; (2) the em- 
phatic position of mpatys; (3) the 
gentle irony of the former meaning, 
which is better adapted to the situation. 
The same objections apply to the con- 
jecture mpwrfjs, i.g. mempwyévns (Vau- 
villers, Schndw., Nauck.), which is a 
word only found in grammarians, and 
gives a poor sense. 

145. epopor xapas] ‘Guardians of 
this land.’ Oedipus infers their office 
from the words of the Bévos, 1. 78, and 
of his daughter, 1. 112, ofjs Spas éricko- 
mot. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 25, orparids 1oA- 
Ajjs Epopor. 

146. 8yAS 8") ‘And the manner of 
my coming proves this.’ Cp. detxvupe 
5, 1145: Ant. 471, dndot 7d yervnw’ 
Gpov ef dod marpés: Aj. 355, Sydot 
dé Tobpyov, ds appovrioTws Exet. 

&5e] ‘Thus.’ Ant. 990, airy #éAevOos. 

148. Kat opicpots péyas Sppovv] 
‘Nor, being a prince, as I am, should 
I have taken up my rest here to crave 
a small boon.’ Schol. at émt ebredcow 
aithpaowy obt dy opdédpa ixérevov, ei pr 
henv dvorvxns. Cp. supr. 5. It may 
be objected to this rendering that it is 


See Essay on L. 
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dyr.ad. XO, & adradv bupdrov 


(149-169) 


pakpaiwy *r1s, émekdoa. 


dpa Kai Roba gurdrpwos, dvcaiov ; 
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149 
> 


152 


? 
GX od pav & y épol 


5 mpocOnoes tacd apas, 


mepas yap, 


mepas’ GAN iva TOO ey a- 


149-56. Division of lines in L. and A. 


ceo mepiio yap wepiic | GAA. .’. 
pakpaioy 6 ws ér, Vat. 
apéyeraxr LL?. 


dramatically inappropriate to make Oe- 
dipus assume as manifest (57A@ 8’, 1.146) 
what the chorus could not know. But 
it may be rejoined that he is meditating 
on his own condition and speaking ora- 
cularly, as in supr. 45. The other in- 
terpretation (also given in the Scholia), 
‘or being tall, have leaned on one so 
slight,’ is less natural, and (unless opu- 
pas is read) attributes a doubtful use 
both to the dative and to the plural. 

149-169. ‘ And wast thou then blind? 
O wretched life, and protracted, too, if 
I am not mistaken. Howbeit, if I can 
prevent, thou shalt not bring this curse. 
For, I tell thee, thou art transgressing. 
But oh! lest you break the sacred peace 
of yonder grassy dell, where the watered 
hollow gathers softly-flowing streams, 
—of this take heed, all hapless stranger; 
avoid, remove. The distance hinders. 
Dost hear, O weary wanderer? If you 
have any matter for conference with 
me, come off forbidden ground, and 
speak, where all may. But, till then, 
avaunt thee!’ 

149, 50. dAadv oupdrav dpa kal 
4jo0a puTdAp.os] ‘Alas, and art thou 
then blind!’ The interrogative has the 
force of an exclamation. For the em- 
phatic order of the words, see Essay 
on L. § 31. p. 78, y. dAady dupdrov 


gurdApmios is a poetical phrase (cp. 7d 


gariCépevov, 1. 139) for dAad dupara 
gvoas, i. e. Exwv. Cp. Aj. 1077, wav 
capa yevvnon péya. The past tense has 
a pathetic or reflective force, Essay on 
L. § 32. p. 58. The chorus are not en- 
quiring the cause of Oedipus’ blindness, 
but are expressing their horror, slightly 
modified by pity, at the fact, which they 
have just discovered. 

151, 2. paxpatwy *r1s, érexdoor] For 


155 


2 24 Foda paxpatwr arr’ + mpood7- 


152. paxpaiwy Té @ ws érereaca: LABV, 
154. dpas| dp..ds L. 


155. apbeyarq] 


the asyndeton, cp. 161 foll. Others 
read paxpaioy 7’ ér’, émevedoat, in which 
éri is prosaic, or paxpaiwy 0’, 60° émed- 
gat, for which Linw. cp. Ar. Pax 857, 
or paxpaiwy y’, 60° én’ eixaoar (1). 

153. & y’ pol] ‘As far as lies in 
me ;’ i.e. If I can prevent. 

153,4. ob .. dpds] (1) ‘Be thou blind 
or old, thou shalt not thus bring down 
the curse :’ viz. by violating the precinct. 
mpooOnoets, SC. TH HueTépy Syuw. For 
this use of mpooridnm, cp. O. T. 820, 
hh ya "a épavTd ra08 dpds 6 mpoorieis. 
The chorus, after yielding for a mo- 
ment to compassion, return to their 
main object, the vindication of the sacred 
ground. Otherwise, the mood of the 
chorus being supposed to change from 
horror to pity, (2) ‘Thou shalt not 
thus bring a curse upon thyself; or (3) 
‘Thou shalt not add this curse to thy 
calamity.’ 

154. ™epas] (1) ‘You are trans- 
gressing.’ Not (2) ‘You shall come 
forth :’ although such a use of the pre- 
sent for a certain future is permissible. 

155. aAAd, while opposing the com- 
mand to the offence, also contrasts the 
danger of still further trespass with the 
trespass already committed. The con- 
struction év vdmwe mimrew is Epic: 
cp. Aj. 633, év orépvoot mecovvrat, 
“.7.4., ib. 375. For 7@5e, used in 
pointing to an object not close at hand, 
cp. EL 4, 7, 10. 

iva, «.7.A. depends (1) on the general 
precept of avoidance (sc. evAaBod), which 
is more definitely expressed, as the sen- 
tence proceeds, in tOv.. pvAagar, «.7.A. 
Or (2) an ellipse of Aéyw may be 
supposed. 

ap0éyet@] ‘Of unbroken silence,’ 
supr. 131, 
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2) X * 2 # 
pbéyxt@ pi) “mpomeons varrer 


moidevTt, K&Ovdpos ov 
10 KpaThp pelAtxlov ToTa@v 
pevpat. svvTpéexel, 


160 


trav, Eve waéppop, 0 pvdrdaga, 


perdotad’, dméBabt. mor- 


dd Kédeudos éparder 


io -) E ~ . 
1s KAvELs, @ TOADpHOXO aAraTa ; 


Ya E 
Abyor ei Tw’ olces 


165 


mpos euav écxav, &Bdrov amoBas, 


iva maou vopos, 


péver: mpdcbev 8 dmeptkou, 


Ol. Odyarep, mot tis ppovtidos EAOz ; 


156. mpowéons] mpoonéons MSS. 


, 


Herm. corr. 


T70 


158. «a0uypos A pr. Vat. 


159. woTav] moro L. 161. ¢vAaga in a separate line L: at the beginning 


of the following line AV*. 


oliver 
oiceas] éxes LAV’. éxeo Ch. 
aBarov AR. 


156. The reading mpotreoys, although 
conjectural, seems to be required by the 
metre, and mpé and mpés are often con- 
fused. Either compound gives a good 
sense—mpoonéons implying violence, and 
mpotéans, heedlessness. 

157-60. KdbvSpos ot Kparip petdt- 
Xtwv woTdv peipat. cuvrpexer] (1) 
‘Where the stream of sweet waters 
flows together in the pure basin :’ pev- 
pat, dat. of manner. The basin’ is 
said to ‘run together in a stream’ by 
a metonymy or inversion. «d8vSpos 
implies that it received no wine. Supr. 
100, doivors. (2) The Scholiast under- 
stood peduxtav morv to refer to the 
honey that was mingled with the liba- 
tion to the Eumenides (infr. 481) ; i.e. 
‘The libation of pure water mingles 
with the flowing hydromel.’ fetparr 
dat. after ovy in comp., and the bowl, 
as infr. 479, for the contents of the bowl. 
Meineke reads xedpar. (3) Taking 
the words as in (1), the epithet pert- 
xtwv may, however, contain an allusion 
to this sweetening of the waters, and 
also an association from peAtcoopar, 
‘to propitiate” Schol. ofs pediccous 
tas Oeas. In (1) the xparnp is the basin 
in which water was gathered for liba- 
tions : in (2) it is the vessel from which 


163, 4. épnTve B Vat. 


166. 


épa mrve R. 


167. GBdrwv] &(o)Bd(v)Tow L. dan 


170, €A\Goi Le edn AV®R. 


the libations were poured. 

161. tav] Neuter, referring to the 
whole of the previous description. The 
genitive is governed by the notion of 
avoidance in pvAatat ( = dmextpémecbat), 
assisted by peracrabt, déBah. For 
mwappope, Schndw. suggested the Home- 
Tic Kd ppope. 

166. Adyov ef tw’ ois] This read- 
ing is adopted on the ground of metre, 
and as suiting well with the context. 
‘If you will bring any word to be con- 
sidered by us assembled. For Aéoxn, 
which in the mouth of the chorus here 
has an ancient and formal air, cp Ant. 
161, THVdE yepdvraw.. A€oxnv. For éxes 
in the MS. reading, cp. Pind. Ol. 8. 4. 

168. tva mao vopos] Sc. éo7l pavely. 
‘Where custom permits all to speak.’ 
Cp. the common ellipse of the inf. after 
7 Odus, ef Oépus. 

170. ‘Daughter, what is one to think?’ 
i.e. What counsel are we to take? The 
optative may be defended (Essay on L. 
§ 36. p. 62, cp. esp. Antipho, p. 112, 
mpos rivas obv €AGot Tis BonOovs ;) but the 
subjunctive is better. For what follows, 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. sub init. péuryoo 8 
eixew’ xpecos ef £évn puyds. Bias, fragm. 
viii. (in Bergk’s Poetae Melici), “Aorot- 
ow dpeoke mao, ev TéAE al KE mevyS. 
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AN 2 i 2 GO «a A =~ 
. © TATEP, aoTOIS ioa yxpT pedETay, 


eixovtas & del KovK dkovras. 


Ol, 
Ol. 


# 4 YA 
mpocbiyé viv pov, 


Bs 
gol mioredoas Kal peTavacTds, 


XO. 


> 2 
® yépov, dkovTd tis det, 


AN. ato Kal oA, 
® *£eivor, py Sir’ ddcKnOd 


174 
[99 a. 


od tor pHmoré ao éx Tavs Edpdver, 


Ol. orp.8'. &’ obv; [ére mpoBG;|] XO, ériBawe *ébpow, 178 


Ol. er; 
mpocw' ad yap diets, 


AN, 


o 
171. AN. &)—aé L. x GC% The same correction in 173. 
xovx dxovtas B Vat. etc. 
177. ager] dyayn B. 
180, XO. om. L. 


tas] Kove dxovovras LAV?, 
odye viv MSS. 
MSS. _ Bothe corr. 
mpoBiBate Ap.m.  mpooBiate B Vat. 
Division of lines in L and A. 
Gye émBaivovrect 70 8 .. woAcpOpev. 
L. — éomeo p’ dv Eoreo 8 GS B Vat. 
a5’ V3, 


172. kovK dkovras] ‘ Yielding what 
is meet, and not waiting for compulsion.’ 
Par. B, etc. here preserve the better 
reading. Cp: Lys. Epitaph. § 14, wnSev 
movety dkovtas: El. 1463. undé mpos Biay 
-.pvon ppévas: Eur. Hec. 225, Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 288, xara ywwonovr’ dvaynn. 
The words of Oedipus in 174, pi 847” 
d51x7 04, ‘Let me not be roughly used’ 
—are prompted by the fear which An- 
tigone here suggests, and the chorus, in 
re-assuring him, use the same expression, 
od To... dkovrd tis de. Cp. infr. 827. 
Others suggest various modifications of 
the Laurentian reading. But xéovovtas 
is a feeble repetition of eixovras, and 
“ov KaTokvotv7as involves too great a 
change. dxovovras comes of the ditto- 
graphia AKOONTAC for AKONTAC. 

175. gol morevoas kal petavacras | 
Herm. rejected sai, so as to obtain 
metrical correspondence with the par- 
oemiac in 191. But this rests on the 
supposition that the anapaestic systems 
must exactly correspond, in which case 
four and a half lines are lost before 188. 
See note on p. 294. Li. 176, 7, 192, 3, 
have been described by some edd. as 
choriambic. If so, they would be sung 
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XO. *mpoBiBage, Kovpa, 


émeo por mg. C’. 


180 


a rd ev > ey I “A 
emeo pay, Ere OO apauvp@ 


172. Kove dkov- 

173. mpdaOvyé vor] mpd- 
dyayou Vat. 178. mépow] mpiaw 
tmpoBiBale] mpooBiBate LACV®. 

181. ov] ed B Vat. 182-191. 


émeo xwrar—fer| voo- kal méruo4 dwoorvyeiv 


182, Eneo pay, Ere] oreo pw’ dv Eore’, 
¢ vo y 
émeo pay ere’ A.  Exreo 


by the whole chorus: if anapaestic, 
they are recited by the coryphaeus. 

178. é7’ otv; [ért mpoBS) | Persuaded 
at last to move, Oedipus takes his 
daughter’s hand, but before advancing 
asks for more assurance. The chorus 
point to a spot where he may rest 
secure. He then moves forward a few 
steps, and asks, ‘Is that enough, or 
must he go further?’ This line ex- 
ceeds by four syllables the correspond- 
ing line, infr. 194. The words é7 
mpoB®, which Elmsley rejected, have 
more. the appearance of a gloss than 
ér’ ovr. 

ériBawe *répow] ‘Come further on.’ 
émBaivew here is to move over a cer- 
tain space. 

180. mpoBiBale} ‘Conduct him on- 
ward, maiden, for you see and under- 
stand.’ Cp. Od. 18. 11, ob« dtes Ste 5H 
pot émAAiCovow dmavres, where dley is 
‘to perceive by sight.’ mpooBiBace, be- 
sides, the doubtful metre. conveys too 
much of the idea of force. 

182, 3. €meo pdv..go° dyw} ‘Come 
follow, this way follow with thy dark- 
ened steps, father, the way I am leading 
thee.’ 
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185 


rérpopev apidov amoarvyeiv 


kal Td gidov céBeo@ar, 


Ol. 


dye viv od pe, Tat, 


iv dv eocBias émiBaivovres 


x 


‘ 


Kat 


XO. 


n 
183. @ a’) as L. ao C8. 
184. XO. om. MSS. 
dmoatuyeiv| dpidov .... a. L. 


189. evoéBias| edoeBeiag LL*BR Vat. 
oo 


> 
7d pev elroev, TO 0 akovoaiper, 
Hy xpela morkcpapev, 
a no” 
airod’ pnKére Tod’ avrumérpou 
183, 4. dyw" TéApa L. 


185. TAdywy] TAd pov L. 
187, wat pidoy Vat. 


190 


dyw ToApa AV. 
186. ddAov 

188. vuv] voy LA. 
190. 7d pev] (wal) 73 pey L, elrrot- 


TAGpov C. 


wo n a 
pev .. dxotoaper] elmoiper.. dxoboaper LV%. crmwpev ..dxobowpey A.  elmapev 


—drovowpey BR Vat. 


184-7. réApa . o¢BeoOar] These lines 
are rightly given to the chorus. They 
correspond to 203-6, in which the ex- 
pression ® TAdpwy again occurs. ‘Be 
not averse, unhappy one, when sojourn- 
ing in a strange land, to cherish the 
same hatreds with the citizens and to 
respect their loves’ Cp. Eur. Bacch. 
431-3, TO TAHOos Ste Te pavddrepov | 
évomce, xpytat re, | réde Tot Aé-youp’ av: 
Assch. Suppl. 202, péuynoo 8’ eixew, 
xpetos ef févn puyas: Eum. 983, «at 
oruyely pa ppevi. 

186. rérpodev ddrdov] ‘ Hath habitu- 
ally chosen for dislike; i.e. is wont 
to dislike. There is a slight oxymoron 
in the form of expression. tézpodev, 
éxet, Schol. 

189. tv’ dv] The use of the optative 
mood with dy after a relative, following 
an imperative, and conveying an implied 
purpose, is analogous to the Epic con- 
struction of such passages as Hom. Il. 
8. 289 foll., mp@rw Tor per’ ue mpeoBhiov 
év yepl Onow, |... 78 yuvaly’ Kev ToL 
épov Aéxos eigavaBatva: Theocr. 25. 61, 
éya@ 5€ Tor Hyevovetow | atAw és Hperé- 
pny iva «ev rérporpev dvaxra. The use 
of dy in such places is equivalent to the 
use of a with the optative in indepen- 
dent clauses. The usage, however, is 
rare, and has not been generally re- 
tained in later Greek. 

In evoeBlas émPatvovres there is a 
confusion of the literal and metaphori- 


191. xpela] xpeta L. 


cal sense, like that noticed in foyer, 
1.12. Partly ‘coming where we may 
stand without impiety,’ like éwiBa:ve in 
1. 178, and partly ‘relying on pious 
action,’ as in Phil. 1463, 8d¢ys odmore 
Thad émBavres, where, as here, there 
is a reminiscence of Epic Greek. Od. 
23, 13, caoppoouyns émeByoay, etc. 

rgt. ‘And let us not fight with ne- 
cessity.’ 5 

192. avrod] ‘There’; ic. That is 
where I bid you stay. The ellipse is 
probably a colloquial idiom. Cp. é; 
1, 180, supra. 

192, 3. pykért.. kAtvys] ‘Stir not 
again from this rocky platform.’ For the 
periphrasis in 7é5a sAivps, cp. 113, Kat 
ob p’ éé 6500 165a xpipor, O. T. 468, 768a 
vepav. The expression dvrimer pov Bnya, 
‘A rock-like platform,’ would suggest to 
those who had seen the sacred place at 
Colonus some peculiarity in the base- 
ment of the low seats at the entrance of 
the grove, or possibly means that while 
Oedipus remains on this narrow resting- 
place his foot is placed immovably on 
the rock. The conjecture adromérpov is 
plausible but unnecessary. The Scho- 
liast says, dytimérpov, O71 dvtl wérpas 
xarkotv Fv, referring to the xdAxous 
686s. Cp. supr. 1.57, and note. dyzi- 
metpos, like dvriOcos, avriSovdos, avTq- 
Atos, dvtinas, dytimupyos, dvtionodos. 
In 168a KAivys there is a reminiscence 
of the Epic use of «Aivw. IIL. 10. 349, 


O/AINOYS El KOAQNQI. 


Biparos tw méda xrivns, 


O/, dvr. 6’. obras ; 
Ol. 4 oda; 
Adou Bpaxds dxdrdoas, 


2 rs vy 
s Bdoe Bdow dppocai, 
+ Rd ? 
id pot pot, 
yeparoy és xépa capa 
mpokAivas dpidiav éudcy, 


O/. 


dor Sboppovos adras, 


XO. déxpids y’ em’ dkpov 


N 
oov 
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XQ, dds, es dkovers, 


195 


marep, éuov 765° ev * hovxala 


200 


* a er ~ ay 
XO. @ trdpov, bre viv xadas, 


193. éw] ew L. 
195. fodw R.c. gl. xadec0a, 
*jovxaia] qovxia MSS. Herm. corr. 


199. ie pot por] om. V3. 


TAdpov V3. zAdyov BR Vat. 
50, ws dpa gwvhcavte mapte 500 év 
vexvecow | KAwOATHY. 

195. The form é004 is questionable 
in Attic, according to Thom. Mag. 
p. 483, and Phryn. p. 269. But the 
word éxadéoOnv, which was afterwards 
in common use, may be supposed to 
have had a source in the earlier lan- 
guage. And the alternative reading 9 
o7@ is less in accordance with what 
precedes and follows. For this ques- 
tion, as implied in otrws; has been 
already answered, and the rejoinder, 
Aexprds y’.. dkAdoas, is more natural, 
when supposed to give assent to a re- 
quest to be allowed to sit. ‘Shall I 
be seated?’ ‘Yes, bending low adown 
upon the surface of the stone.’ 

Aéxptos, not ‘sideways,’ but simply 
opposed to 6p0és, and probably con- 
nected by Sophocleswith Aéxos, i.e. half- 
recumbent, bending; cp. Eur. Med. 
1168, where it is used of a person ready 
to fall backwards. Aéxpios conveys the 
general notion of a position other than 
upright. 

196. d«Adoas (der. from «Adw) gives 
the more particular notion of bend- 
ing the limbs together, as one does 
who is ona low seat. Cp. Il. 13. 281, 
GAAA peroxrd ler nal én’ duporépous mé- 
das iCee :—of the coward in an ambush, 
who keeps shifting from one constrained 
position to another. The MSS. give 


KAlvys] kaw L. 
4000 CB Vat. jo80 L*. 


201, mpoxpivas BR Vat. 


bre viv] Oré... 


yp. kuvhoni mg. C*. 
 o7r@ C*. mg. 197. 
198. dpydoae MSS. Elmsl. corr. 


Kdivjia C% 


oO 
203. TAdpov] TAdpow A. 


voy L. 8ré—viy Ct. 
Adov, for which form, instead of Ados, the 
Schol. quotes the authority of Herodian. 

197. év *jovxata] Ifthe metre is to 
correspond to 1, 182, we must read thus 
for év fovxia. The words are com- 
monly taken to mean, (1) ‘ Adjust thy 
step to my quiet tread,—Leaning for- 
ward thine aged body on my loving 
hand.’ i.c. Antigone presses her foot 
against her father’s to steady him while 
he sits down, and, lest he should fall 
forward, supports him with her hand. 
But Bace (which the Schol. interprets 
Th «a9é5pq) may be understood to mean 
the stone support for the foot attached 
to the seat, (2) ‘Fit thy foot into its 
quiet resting-place.’ Cp. Ajparosin1g3. 
qouxaia has then associations from 
176, 7, as well as from the general 
silence and peacefulness surrounding the 
grove. The repetition of the same 
word in a different sense would be less 
felt than if we said in English, ‘Step 
on that step.’ 

198. &ppooat] The MS. reading dp- 
péou is inconsistent with the following 
clause. 

There is nowa pause. The chorus 
are relieved from their horror, but only 
to be more horror-stricken. 

202. Btadpovos| ‘Cruel.’ dry per- 
sonified. Ant. 185, tiv drnv .. orel- 
Xovoay. 

203. bre viv xaAGs] (1) ‘Now that 


x 2 
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avdacov, tis epus Bporav ; 
> 
\. rts 6 wordrovos dyer; TH *dv 205 
a cy , 
aod matpid exruOoipar ; 
Ol. ér.d. @ Evol, 
dmémrons: GAAG BN, 
XO, 
Ol. 


ti 768 drevvéres, ‘yépov ; 

a 3 i ré a 
BY pH pH we avepy TiS el§t, 
s pnd egerdons mépa patedor, 
Ol. dewva vats. 


x a Pa Fs “6 
TEKVOV, Bol, TL yEeyove ; 


210 


XO. ada, 


tri 760e ; 
rivos ef omépparos, * géve, pdver, waTpoder ; 215 
Ol, 
AN, 
Ol. 
XO. 


dpor éyd, ti mdb, Téxvov por; 
rey’, éwefrep én’ Ecyara Baivers, 
GAN épd" od yap exw Kataxpudday. 
paxpa *wédderov, ddA *rdxuve, 


204. tis pus] rio’ o’ pu LAV’. yp. tio Epus mg. C*. tis pu R. tiaa’ Epuce 
B Vat. 205. tla dy moAvmovos MSS. yp. Tia 6 moAUTovod mg. C’. 


dyer] dyn L. — tiv’ dy | cod] tiva cov MSS: Vauv. corr. 207. & févor | andn- 


tos] @ févord. LA. 210. paoredov B Vat. 
L 


éte | rdono LA. elpa L. 
omrépparos | geive LA. 
Tricl. corr. 
Taxpupay] xpupdy L. Karaxpupdy CA. 
pédder’ MSS. Taxuve] Taxuvere L. 


there is an end of this trouble about 
you,’ or (2) ‘Now that there is an end 
of your troubles.’ For (1) cp. supr. 
169. For the absolute use of yadGs, see 
Essay on L. p. 88. Cp. Eur. Ion 637, 
elxey 6600 xad@vra Tols Kakioow:; Ar. 
Av. 383, oi5e rhs dpyis xaday eigaow. 
204. tis pus Bporav] ris épus, like 
oicers, supr. 166, is a reading supplied 
by an early hand on the margin of L. 
For tis supplementary predicate, cp. 
O. T. 151, tis .. Bas; And for épus= 
ef pvoe, cp. O. T. 1015, mais 7’ ei Tav5E 
yevvntav épuv. The reading of B, etc. 
is against metre. The same hand 
gives ris 6 moAvmovos dyer; which, (1) 
like tis pus, is unlikely to have been 
invented, and is more forcible than tis 
dv nodvrovos aye; which is read in all 
MSS, and acknowledged by the Scho- 
liast, but does not correspond to 186, 
TéTpopev Adpirov drooTvyeav. (2) One 
interpretation of the Scholiast, zis dy 


211. XO.] av7. L. 

& add. Heath. 

(Cp. O. T. 837, mpoopetvar LA. 
Katraxpupy mg. C%. 

raxivare A, Elmsl. corr. 


eis | pnd’ eEerdons] eiue pnd” 


215. omepparos, & £éve] 
217. Baives| péeves LAV’, etc. 
mpooBnva MR.) 218. a- 
219. péddeis] 


ayn and ofjs TOAews ; points to an ancient 
variation of reading, such as ris dv 
dnodus dye; which Blaydes suggests. 
dnéntods may have crept in from below. 
For ris dv, cp. Aesch. Prom. 611, Tis 
dy, tis dpa yp? bd’ érhrupa mpoaOpoets ; 
21r. ‘Nor search me out, inquiring 
farther” Cp. Od. 19. 116, pnd’ époy 
etepéeve yévos wat marplda ‘yatay, | ph 
pot padAov Oupoy eumAjons dbvvdwv. 
212, Tl rode; Sawa iors, adda] ri 
is extra metrum: cp. l. 215. Elmsley 
conjectures ti 5¢€; #.7.A.: cp. 1469. 
Herm. ti 708’; Ol. aivd, «.7.A, The 
former is the more probable of the 
two emendations. On das in the 
sense of birth, see Essay on L. p. 91. 
216. dpor eyo, tl maw] Il. 11. 404, 
Od. 5. 465. Essay on L. § 45. p. 85. 
217. éw éoxata Balvers| ‘ Your foot 
is on the verge,’ i.e. You are driven as 
it were to the edge of a precipice. 
219. Hermann’s correction of this 


OIAINOYS Efll KOAQNQI., 


Ol. 
Ol. 
O/. 
O/. 
XO. 
Ol, 
XO. 
Ol. 
XO. 


Aaiov tore ri’; *(—) 
Odvov Oidirddav ; 


PN 
@O® @. 


oe Z Xx 7 te > , ry oo3 la 
av mpoTdOn 76 tive’ admdta 8 and- 


220, *(—)] dmd-yovov MSS. 


Vat. 224. dd dw | id, dd & L. 
mépow) mpdow LAV®. Tricl. corr. 


imécxeroL. tmécxecoC. trécxeo A. inécxey B. tiwécyov Vat. od Vat. 


obderi porpidia] obSevi poipadia L. 
po pasia AV, 


76 re AaBdaxiddy yévos ; : 
XO. od yap 68 Fe .. 


Ol. dvécpopos. 
7 ia - aes 2 
Odyatep, ti mor’ adrixa Kipoe ; 


229. mpomddn] mpopadne L. mpopady cs 


x< 
9 
So 


, 


déos toyxere pndty b0° adda, 


XO, 3&6, 


Ba ra ao 3 

eo mopow Baivere xdpas. 

AY Ps 3 8 i x 

a& & brécxeo Tot Katabjoers : 
LA *% - Fg a 

ovdevit porpidia ricws épyerau 


225 

230 

*iov] dO@LL?  GSHARV. BAB. SH iobv 
i@iMOGGAVS. GH)OHL, GSA. 226. 
mpdaw mpoBaivere Vat. 227. bréaxeo| 
228, 

obdevi poipar ia C%. = roipidia BVat. —oddenvé 

Be 5 


230-35. Division 


of lines in L and A. dv4 andra érépac wévor- od 8 + mdaw- xOovec..é4 pa 


woke Tpooayo. 


line is adopted without denying that 
some other (e.g. uéAAes, Blaydes) may 
possibly be right. 

220. By simply rejecting iov from the 
Laurentian reading (i.e.A.t.7.4.—& &.), 
we might obtain a dactylic tetrameter, 
as in 224, 226, with a resolution of the 
3rd arsis, for which, cp. Eur. Or. 1485, 
Hoooves ‘EAAGBos éyevoued’ aixpas. But 
the regular alternation of the paroemiac 
with (VU U—UU— | BUY — gives 
a more probable rhythm. And dmé-yovoy 
may be a gloss on Aaiov. If the several 
choreutae are supposed to speak in turn 
the line may have run: OI. Aalov iore 
mw’; XO. a’. & XO. B’. tov, iod. And 
so Herm. read in 1839. For the sense, 
cp. O. T. 1383, Tov ée Oey | paver’ 
dya-yov kai yévous Tov Aaiov: where the 
fatal birth from Laius makes the climax 
of horror. 

224. Svopopos] ‘ Alas.’ Oe¢cdipus, 
having been assured of peace, once more 
finds himself an outcast. 

227. &@ 8 tréoxeo] 176, 7, ‘But 
where will you make good your pro- 
mise?’ i.e.‘ But what becomes of your 
promise?’ Cp. Plat. Symp. 183 E. 

229. ‘To no man cometh punishment 
from the fates for a matter in which he 
has been the first to suffer, that he 


should be punished for this:’ i.e. tlovs 
(Tovrwy), ov (genitive of relation) wpo- 
7a0y, TO tively, sc. TOUTwY Tiaw, Cp. 
infr. 271, bors wabdv piv dyrédpwr, 
«.7.X. For the construction of év, cp. 
Ant. 1194, 5, Té yap o€ porOdooup’ ay, 
dv éabarepoy Pevorar pavodped’; ‘For 
why should I soothe thee with a tale, 
in regard to which we shall presently 
be found false speakers?’ See Essay on 
L.§9.p.13 This is better than (2) to 
make tivew =riveo@a, (‘nemo punitur 
ob injuriam prius acceptam, si eam re- 
pendit,’ Herm., 5:€ 7d ripwpeiv datp dv 
mpomdOy ..Aeiver % Sid, Schol.): or (3) 
to make 70 rive the object of mpomdén; 
‘retribution for an act, of which he has 
already suffered the retribution :’ or (4) 
taking the genitive as after apo in 
comp. to render, ‘that he should suffer 
for an act previously to which he 
has been wronged.’ The chorus feel 
the gravity of their position in break- 
ing a promise made in presence of the 
Erinyes, but plead that it was made 
under a false impression. Cp. Aesch. 
Fr. 294, dmdrns binaias ove anocrare? 
Geds. The form porpadsos, see v. rr., is 
questionable. 

230. For the collocation of words, 
cp. Phil. 138, réxva yap téxvas Erépas 


n 


y? 
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Tas éTépais éTépa trapaBaddropé- 


\ a 
va tévov, ov xdpiv, avTididoow €- 


an of 
as xe, ov O& Tdvd édpdvor mad Exroros 


avis 

BA 

€ua moder mpood ns. 

AN, éx.p'. 


Tl mépa xpos 


éévor 


231. €répa] évépar L. 


ry 
dvribwow L. 233. 5€] 
235. wn Te) wnre AR. 


mpovxer: Eur. Bacch. 905, repa 8° ére- 
pos érepov dABw Kal Bbuvdper wapHarder. 
‘But deception, matching deception, 
makes return, not of good, but of evil.’ 

233. TOVS’ ESpdvov] The exact words 
of the promise (supr. 176) are repeated 
in retracting the promise. 

234. dhoppos eas xPovds| The ex- 
planation of the Scholiast, dpoppos, 
doppnfels, has been commonly accept- 
ed; but the derivation from Sppos gives 
more point, and is supported by the 
language of Oedipus, supr. 148. (1) 
‘Leaving my land;’ (2) ‘Driven from 
the harbour of my land.’ 

235. ‘Lest you bring some further 
burden on my state.’ xpéos, lit. ‘debt, 
‘obligation,’ here, by a litotes, the 
obligation of removing pollution. 

237-53. ‘O religious-minded stran- 
gers, yet, seeing ye could not bear with 
this my aged sire, because the sound of 
deeds which he did unwittingly was in 
your ears, yet, sirs, have pity, we en- 
treat you, on me, the hapless one, who 
pray you for my own father, pray, look- 
ing in thine eyes with no blank gaze 
(like a daughter who had sprung from 
your own blood), that the unfortunate 
may find mercy. We are in your hands, 
and you are in the place of God to us 
in our misery. Come then, vouchsafe 
the unhoped for boon. By what thou 
lovest, of thy very own, I pray thee, 
child, help-mate, duty, sacred name. 
For look as closely as you will, you 
shall not find the mortal who can resist 
the leading of a God.’ 

The pleading glyconic rhythms of 
1. 207 ff, which were broken off by the 
discovery of Oedipus, are here renewed, 


232. mapaBadrdAopevat L. 


?é« MSS: Tricl. corr. 
xpéos| o frome L. 
237. @ gévat | aiddppoves] & févar aid. LA. 


apoppos ends xOovds ExOope, 


235 


mapaBaddAopeéva CA. 


234. ab0is] adris LAV? 
236. éua] éuaor L, ena C% 


and as they proceed are mingled with a 
rapid dactylic strain, which meets the 
impetuosity of the chorus in 1. 229 ff. 
with corresponding earnestness. This 
combined movement has given rise to 
some doubt, and, in order to keep the 
dactylic verse continuous, some would 
read in 247, év byiy ws Oe@, or &v typ 
yap ws Ges, and in 252, with Triclinius, 
ov ydp t5as av aOpav Bporéy. But the 
syncopated thesis and change of rhythm 
in both places, as in ll. 7, 14, may give 
the effect of lingering earnestness (7d 
Armapés) combined with the eagerness of 
her supplication. On the other hand 
the slight alteration of the last two 
lines, approved by Hermann, appears 
probable on comparing ll. 235,6. The 
MS. reading of 253 may be scanned 
f 


-uvtBee 
tu-vu-u 
Cp. infr. 1676, 1703. 

In comparing this passage with El. 
236-50 on the one hand, and on the 
other with Phil. 1170-1217, Eur. Or. 
1452-1503, we seem to trace the in- 
creasing use of monostrophic péAq 
dnd cxnvis. From the Aj., Ant., O. T., 
Trach, this phenomenon is absent, ex- 
cept in such short epodes as Ant, 876- 
81, dxAavtos, dpiros .. obdels pidwv - 
orevacer. : 

In the scheme of metres on pp. 301, 2, 
it has been thought better not to divide 
the strophes into parts. Their struc- 
ture will be sufficiently evident to the 
student, although «a sharp division be- 
tween the main portion of each, and 
the prelude or conclusion, can hardly be 
maintained. 


OIAINOYS Ell KOAQNQI., 


’ 
aldédppoves, ddr errel 


ait 


*yepaidy [ddaov] matépa révd éuoy 


> »> 72 > + 
OUK avEeTAAT Epywv 


2 x dh > , 
5 akévTov aiovres avddy, 
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3 > 9 
GX Ene Tav pedréav, ikerevomer, 


@ £évo1, oixrefpad’, a 


matpos vrép Tovpod povov avTopat, 


yf ~ 
dvTopat ovK addaois mpocopwpéva 


av x BY oe 249 oe 
ro OMA GOOV Ofpaclv, ws TLS ad ALLATOS 


245 


bpetépov mpopaveioa, Tov &OALov 


? a a 2 | A A € oN 
aidots kipcar év byiv yap as 6d 


keiweba Trdpoves’ GAN ire, vevoate Tay addKNTOY XapLY, 


aAaov 


238. yepady marépa LAR. 
Vat. 239. Epywv) epyov L. 
242. olxrelpad’] oixreipace V*. 


yepacy narépa C?, 
épyov C?A. 
241-254. Division of lines in L. and A dad’ 


yepady ddady marépa B 
241. pedéay] avy om. V°. pr. 


& févo- Tod pdvov.. dda ota daria bperépov aidotc + eipeOa rdv- mpds 


3 Téxvov4 ov yap «i Oeda . . SUvaiTo. 
TovLOD povov| Tov povov LAV’. 
oo L, ovea.. | Avia C*. 
7 eve ase 

&s Tis] wario C*. 


237. alSégpoves] This is not merely 
a propitiatory epithet =‘as you are mer- 
ciful, have mercy,’ but is addressed to 
the religious spirit which the chorus 
have shown. ‘As you are full of re- 
verence for the Gods, have respect to 
the suppliant.’ Antigone appeals from 
the religion of custom to the religion 
of the heart, and the way is thus 
prepared for the rebuke of Oedipus in 
277, 8. 

"Ena opposes this last prayer to the 
expressed determination of the chorus. 
The second dAdé@ resumes this with a 
slightly different force, contrasting her 
own supplication with that of her father, 
which they had rejected. 

238. yeparov (GAaov] matépa rév8’ 
éu.6v] Supposing the second a of dAaov 
short, as in 149, 244, this line is an 
iambic pentapody. 

240. aKdvtwv = dxovolwy, cp. 977, 
nas *5dv 76 y Gov mpayy’ av eixitws 
péyos. Essay on L. § 50. 3. p. 94. 

For the metaphorical use of at84, see 
Essay on L. p. 97. 

243. The reading of B Vat. etc. gives 
a glyconic verse similar to 239, if the 


rovpou B Vat. 
ov Kadots B Vat. 
247. Kdpoa] kdpoa: MSS: Herm. corr. 


(Oeds ayo éx | puyety S’vatto AV3.) 243. 
244. ov« dAaots] od ada | 
P?) Tpocopwpeva B Vat. 245. 


first dvropat is transferred to the next 
line— 

natpos imép Tovpod 

dyTopa: dvTopai—. 
But this is hardly the most natural or 
rhythmical division. dvov, if genuine, 
simply adds emphasis to rovpod marpds. 
‘For my own father.’ yévos is one of 
the favourite words of Sophocles. Essay 
on L. p. 96. 

245. &s Ts, k.7.A.] i.e, ‘Looking up 
to you with the frank reliance of a 
daughter.’ ws ty ris Kowjs avOpwndrn- 
Tos €xovoa TO ovyyevés. Schol. 

246, Tov dOALov aiSots Kipoat] These 
words are joined as an epexegesis or re- 
sumption with rarpds iép rovpod dyro- 


pat. 

248. Cp. Od. 10. 69, dAd’ dxéoaabe, 
iro, Sivamis yap ev byiv: 13. 230, 1, 
col yap éywye | evxopa ds Te Oe. For 
the metre, cp. ll. 242, 249, 252. 

249. vevoate is a poetical word, usu- 
ally applied to the Gods. 

tav ddéKnrov xdpw] ‘Unlooked for’ 
and therefore more prized. Cp. infr. 
1104, 5,70 pndapa | eAmodey few copa 
Baordoa Sére. 
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mpos o 6 TL cot hidrov éx cébev dvrTopat, 250 
15.) réxvov, }) *Aéxos, 7 Xpéos, 7) Oeds. 
od yap ios dv *dvabpav Bporay, 
datis dv, ef Oeds 

ayo, *guyety dbvaito, 
XO. arN tobi, réxvov Oidirov, o€ 7 é& tov 
oikreipopev Kal Tovde cupdopas xdpiv’ 255 

Ta 0 éx Oedy TpémovTes 08 cOévoipev av 

goveiy mépa Tay mpos oé viv eipnpévar. 
Ol. ri dqra ddéns, } Th KAndédvos Kadjfs 
pdrny peovons epédrnpa yiyverat, 
ei tas y¥ “AOjvas hacl OcoreBeordras 260 
eivat, povas O€ Tov Kakotpevoy Eévoy 
od¢ev olas Te Kal povas apkely Exe; 
Kdpovye mod Tabr’ éativ, oitwes BdOpwv 


> of, 


250. mpos STt co pidov B. mpds o? Sri gor pido Vat. 251. h Téxvoy] 7% Té- 


xvoy L. — A€xos] Adyos MSS: Reisk. corr. 252. dy dva0poy] dvabpav L. dy 
dépav ARL?V3. — Bpordév] Bpordv Tricl. om. L’. 253. Sorts] bore L, bore 
C*A. do B Vat. ayo.) dyer B Vat. *pvyeiy] ev puyais Vat. éxpuyety 
cett. 255. Tovdel ravde L. révde C?A. 259. yiryverat] yiverar LA. yi. C2. 


260. y’} 7 LAV%. om. B Vat.: corrected in Roman edition of the Scholia. 


263. Kdpovyé mov L. 


250. mpos o 6 te wor pidov] Cp. 
Phil. 469, mpés 7’ ef te coe Kar’ olxdv éore 
mpoopirgés. 

é« ev] ‘Coming from thyself’ 
These words apply properly only to 
téxvov, but are to be connected by a 
sort of zeugma in a more general sense 
with *Aéyos, xpéos, Oeds, just as Ta ex 
Tivos may mean all that is closely con- 
nected with him. Elmsley’s conjecture 
otxodev deserves notice. 

251. WH Téevov, i *Aéxos,  xpéos] 
It has been attempted to defend the 
MS. reading Adyos, by interpreting it 
‘suit,’ or ‘petition.’ But Aéxos, the con- 
jecture of Reiske, accepted by Brunck 
and most editors, is probably right. 

xpéos] ‘Object of care.’ Antigone 
knows that property is dear to old 
men. 

252. Bporav was altered to Bpordy by 
Tricl. merely for the sake of the metre, 
and the comparison of Il. 242, 2447 
proves the change to have been unne- 
cessary. See note on 237 ff. 

254 ff These lines of the chorus, and 


the preceding speech of Antigone, were 
suspected by some ancient critics. But 
they are justly defended by the Scho- 
liast, who observes that the passage 
was not obelized by Didymus. The 
lyrical interchange is followed as usual 
by a dialogue in senarii. Cp. esp. El. 
251 ff. The chorus are ignorant of the 
divine purposes towards Oedipus, and 
are simply bent on defending the sacred 
precinct which is entrusted to their 
care. But they are not inhuman, and 
after the final appeal of Oedipus, who 
professes himself the saviour of Athens, 
they own that the matter is too hard 
for them, and are willing to refer it to 
Theseus as the supreme authority. 

256. Ta 8 éx*Oeav tpepovres] ‘ But 
fearing what the Gods may do.’ Cp. 
Hat. 8. 15, 7d dad Béptew Se.paivorres. 

261 ff. ‘What value then has glory 
on the praise of men, that flows in 
unmeaning stream?’ party, i. e. with- 
out corresponding reality. 

263. Kdpovye.. éoriv;] ‘Ay, and ofall 
this what do J find?’ Hermann would 
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> ~ , > 
ex TaVOE pw eEdpavtes elr éhavvere, 


bvoua povov deicavres; ot yap Sy 76 ye 


265 


od ovdt tdpya Taw’ emel Td y' Epya pov 


merovOdr eat paddov i) dedpaxéra, 


ei vor Ta pentpds Kal marpos xpein réyely, 


av obvek éexpoBel pe. 
ot oda, 


- ce > * 4 es 
KaiTol T@S Eyw KaKos vow, 


a? 2 AN ~ 
TOUT Ey@ Kadws 


270 


td > nn 
doris TAabay pév advtédpwv, dor ei hpovev 


266. tay’ LV3. 
269. obvex’] eivex’ B Vat. 


7a8 AR. 


continue the force of ei: ‘since Athens 
has this reputation which in my case 
proves vain.’ But the sentence is too 
long to be so compact. For «al, cp. 
infr. 606, El. $83, «ai tivos, «.7.A.; and 
for ov, 8,9. Schol. cal 6 Kupynvatos: otve- 
nev oixteipew olde pdvn ToAcwy év TO 
B’ ray aindv. See on O. T. 355: Essay 
on L. § 24. p. 41. 

oitives BdPpwv] (1) ‘ When ye, after 
lifling me up from this resting-place, 
then drive me away from it.’ For the 
want of antecedent in a passage express- 
ing strong feeling (oir.ves =i tpeis), see 
Essay on L. p. 72. The sacredness of 
the ground was a reason for protecting 
the suppliant who was found there. 
L. 276 shows that égapayres refers not 
with éAabvere to 226, but to 149-190. 
Those who removed a suppliant from 
the hearth, altar, or other conse- 
crated place, were bound to succour 
him. Cp. O. T. 142, where the king is 
acceding to the prayer of the petitioners, 
tpeis wev Badpwv | ioracGe, Tovad’ dpav- 
tes ixnthpas xAabouvs. Otherwise (2), if 
BdéOper is taken strictly of the seat, 
called €5pava, supr. 176, ‘ Who after re- 
moving me’ (from the sacred ground) 
‘then drive me from this resting-place,’ 
or (3), ‘Who remove and drive me from 
this resting-place. For the plural 
B4é0pwv in the more general sense, cp. 
Eur. Erechth. fr. 362, 1. 47. 

266. ‘For my actious have indeed 
been sufferings and not actions.’ See 
Essay on L. § 30. p. 51. The words of 
Lear (3. 2) have often been compared, 
‘I ama man | More sinned against than 
sinning.’ 

268, el..xpein| ‘Were it fitting. 
Cp. Tr. 749, ef xp?) padety oe. What 
Oedipus here shrinks from saying, he 


268. xpein] xpet’ fe L. (et from 7). 


utters afterwards under pressure from 
the chorus (521 ff.), and under provo- 
cation from Creon (985 ff.). 

269. rodro] Sc. dz did rata éxpo- 
Bet pe. 

270. vow has a strong emphasis. 
‘Whatever my actions may have been, 
my nature was surely not wicked ;’ cp. 


-Aj. 472, ph Tou pow vy’ dotAayxvos et 


xeivou yeyas, i.e. That I was not really 
a coward, though the award of the arms 
to Ulysses proclaimed me such. 

271. ppovv] i.e. ‘ With clear know- 
ledge.’ See on O T. 316. ‘Seeing 
that first of all I was returning a wrong, 
so that even had I done it knowingly, 
I should not have been guilty. But as 
it was, I went all unwittingly on my path 
of woe, whereas those who planned 
my destruction knew well what they 
were doing.’ The imperfect tense in 
dmwAAtpny expresses an intention not 
carried into effect (as in Sddva, xrei- 
ve, etc.). Cp. Thuc. 3. 57, ofrives 
Mibwv re xparnodvrwy dmwaAdrvpeba. The 
words wa0dv .. dvréSpwv refer to the 
parricide: but it is doubtful whether 
madwy means simply ‘in self defence,’ 
or contains an allusion to his father’s 
act in preparing the destruction of his 
infant. Similarly it is doubtful whether 
1. 274 applies to Creon and his sons, or 
again to his parents. There may seem 
to be a certain harshness in suppos- 
ing Oedipus to speak thus of Laius, 
and the tone of 521 ff., 985 ff. is cer- 
tainly different. Yet this is the most 
obvious interpretation of the present 
passage, and receives some confirma- 
tion from O. T. 718, 9, 1454, i” 
ef éxeivay, of w dmwdduTnv, Odvw. The 
peace of Oedipus does not include for- 
giveness of those who have wronged 


zy , a 
émpaccov, ovd av a8 eyryvouny Kakés ; 
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viv & obdéy eidas ixdunv iv ixopunv, 


bp av & éracyov, «idbtrwv admwddgO pv. 


av’ av ikvodpuar mpos Oedy buds, ~évor, 


? ca 
@oTep pe Kaverthioad’, ade cdcaTe, 


kal pn Oeods tipa@vres ira Tovs Oeods 


. * pofpas trovetoOe pyndapas’ wyeiobe é 


275 

Brérew pev adbrovs mpds tov eoeBH Bporar, 
Brérew 8& mpds rods duvaceBeis, puyiv O€ Tov 280 
276. xdvecrnoad’] kdverrnoacd’ AR. 278. pol- 


272, 008] ob#’ V°. pr. 


pais LAV®R. potpay B Vat. x mg. C*. 


him ; nor is it imagined that the natural 
relations so broken can be restored. See 
Introduction, p. 279. 

276. The raising of the suppliant im- 
plied a promise of protection. Cp 284. 

278. ‘Do not while you think to 
honour the Gods, in reality dishonour 
them,’ i.e. by driving out the suppliant. 
Some editors have attempted, reading 
potpay, as in the early recension, or pol- 
pas, which is found in two MSS, to 
render, ‘Do not, while ye honour the 
Gods, suppose them to be fates’ (or ‘a 
fate’). ‘By no means,’ etc. But this 
sharp distinction between God and Fate 
belongs to a much later age. Sopho- 
cles would no more have spoken irre- 
verently of the popa than of the other 
deities. And the interpretation has no 
meaning that is relevant to the context. 
For how would the rejection of Oedi- 
pus imply that the Gods were blind 
fates? Was it not rather based on a 
misinterpretation of their will? The 
conjectures pavpotds (Nauck), peiovs 
(Martin) are not more satisfactory. 
The best hitherto is Schndw.’s poipa 
éprroveta de. 

With regard to the reading of the 
text, which has strong MS. authority, 
it may be noticed; (1) that there is no 
difference of meaning between poipais 
and yoipa, if this is supposed equivalent 
to év poipa. This poetical dative plural 
occurs in Plat. Legg. 923 B, 76 évés 
éxdorou KarariOeis ev polpas éddtToat 
Siaiws. (2) Next, that the omission 
of év, or the substitution of the instru- 
mental dative (Essay on L. § 14 p. 20) 
is supported by the similar use of tipats 


¢r mg. C**. 


=ey Tih dyduevos, in O. T. 909, “ov5a- 
pod Tinats ATéAAwy éuparhs. See note 
in loco. (3) This explanation of poipas 
requires yydapums to be taken separately 
fromm yy, and to have the force of an 
independent negative. This is very un- 
usual, but may be defended, u. by the 
consideration that uy negatives the sen- 
tence as a whole, and a subordinate 
negative is therefore more easily admis- 
sible; 6. that pydayuas may be taken 
closely with poipars after moveiae = dare 
pnSapas év poipas iva.’ c. In Plat. Legg. 
II, 913 A, there is a parallel instance 
in a participial clause, yyd ad eqoee 
Bde 70 Bpaxdraroy ene pndap7 undapas 
mel@wy. ‘Nor again let him move any- 
thing, however small, without any sort 
of consent from me.’ And in El. 336, 
xal ph Soneivy pey Spay m1, mypalvery be 
vy, although the force of py is con- 
tinued in the latter part of the line; the 
second yw has an independent force. 
Cp. also Eur. Erechth. fr. 362. 1. 46, 
ob avr éddas xpucéas Te Topyédvos | 
Tpiavay opOny ardoay év méAews Babpas | 
Edpodmos ob8t OpGé dvacréwer Aews | aTE- 
avo, TladAAds 3° ovdapod Tipjoetas. 
The antithesis between the literal ob- 
servance of the local sanctities and the 
higher obligations of justice and mercy 
is the point of this part of the play. 
Cp. Phil. 451. 2, mod xpi) ridecOu 
Taira, Tov d aiveiy, bray | 7A Get” enar- 
vaiv, Tods Oeovs edpw xaxovs; Ant. 924, 
thy SvocéBeay edaeBoto’ éxrnodpny, for 
similar contrasts of expression. The 
use of poipa for tiny is in keeping with 
the language of the play. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 270. 
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C4 n 
Lite yevérOar gwris dvooiov Bpordr. 


a 
dv ofs od pH KdédumTe tas eddalyovas 


B4 a 
epyos “AOjvas dvoctos banperor. 


> a 
GAN domep LaBes tov ikérny exéyyvor, 


pvov pe kaxdtracce pndé pou Kdpa 


285 


‘ ~ 
76 dvompécomroy cicopav atimdons. 


iA 
qKo yap lepds edoeBis Te Kal dépov 


aw ~ a 
ovnow dorois toicd* srav 8 6 Kiptos 


Taph Tis, buoy botis éotly Hyepav, 


id 2 3 
TOT €lcakotwr mdvT emioThoe Ta dé 


290 


Hetagd tovTov pndapas ylyvov Kaxés, 


XO. 


= ’ lot 
TOMAH oT avdyKn Tad cod éoyowcr 


283. dvogiows] «a were joined in L so as to appear like ua. 
supra 278. The letters (in 283) have been divided by C?, 
288. dray) 67’ dy L. 
291. ylyvou] yivov LA, 


dvompdowmor B Vat. 
(p from v). xdpios C®A, 
TOAAH Y dvayxn B Vat. 


281, dwrds dvociou Bpotév] Cp. Aj. 
1358, Towide pévror pares EumAnKTOL 
Bporay: Od. 17. 587, ob yap mov Ties 
He xarabvyatav avOputwv | avépes bBpl- 
(ovres drdabaha pnxavdwvra : 23. 187, 
avdpaiv 5° ob Kév Tis (wos Boords. Essay 
on L. § 4o. p. 75. 

282. Evv ois] ic. (1) gbv ros Geois. 
These words properly belong to puov 
pe kaxptAacee, but are also joined with 
the prohibitive sentence that is inter- 
posed. Cp. Od. 1. 74, 5, & Tod 8 
‘OSvojallocedawy évociyOwy | ott xata- 
xreive, TAaCE 8 dad narpldos ains. giv 
ois has also been taken (2) as referring to 
the nearest words, @wrés dvociou Bpo- 
tév. But it is better to refer it to the 
principal word in the previous sentence. 
Both interpretations are acknowledged 
in the Scholia. 

kdAumre] ‘Cloud with disgrace.’ Cp. 
Pind. Nem. 10. 40, “Apyet pa xpuTrev 
pdos dupadrwy: Aesch. Pers. 536, doru 
70 Zovawv 7B ’AyBaravav révOe vopepS 
xatéxpuyas: also the metaphorical use 
of dpavife. The abruptness of the ex- 
pression is softened by the explanatory 
clause, esp. thedative épyous, i.e. ‘Do 
not obscure the brightness of Athens 
by the impious deeds to which you 
minister.’ 


TapPelv wév, @ yeparé, TavOvphpata 


yap 


So also in poipac, 
286. dvompdconror] 
& om. ABR. — kupios] wipe L. 

293. TOAAN 7 dvayrn ARS, 


284. ‘But as you have received your 
suppliant under a pledge.’ éxéyyvos 
generally means ‘able to give a pledge,’ 
and so ‘trustworthy.’ But for the passive 
use of a word generally active, see Essay 
on L. p. 99; and cp. cwrjpiov, 1. 487 ; 
mortabeis, 1. 1039. 

285. ékpvAacoe] ‘Guard me to the 
end.’ 

286. Svompdconrov] ‘ Unsightly.’ 

288, 9. & KUptos .. tus] ‘ Your sove- 
reign, whoever he is.’ For the com- 
bination of definite and indefinite, see 
Essay on L. § 22. p. 36; and cp. O. T. 
107, Tovs adroévras..twas. Oecdipus 
has heard the name of Theseus, supr. 
69, but he speaks cautiously, as if he 
depended on the chorus for information. 
For the courteous form of expression, 
cp. Pind. Pyth. 4. 230, BaotAebs, | Saris 
dpxet vads. 

290, 1. ta S€ | peratd rovTov] ‘In 
your actions between that moment and 
this ;’ i.c. Meanwhile. 

293, 4. Aodyoust ydp otk dvépacray 
Bpaxeov] ‘They are expressed in no 
light terms.’ The more literal meaning, 
‘in brief words,’ does not suit with tap- 
Betv. Why should a lengthy speech 
produce more awe than a shorter one? 
On the other hand, the meaning ‘slight,’ 
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otk dvopacrar Bpaxéor, rods d& rhode vis 


_ dvaxras dpxel raird por dredévar. 295 
“Ol. Kai rot 0’ 6 Kpatvov rhode THs ydpas, Eévor; 
XO. matpGov dary yis exe oxomds J€ vy, 
ds Kaye Seip erepurev, olxeTat oTehar, 
Ol. 4 Kal Soxeire rod Tupdrod Ti évtpomny 
4 gpovtid’ ew, *abrov dor edOciv wédas ; 300 
XO. kal Kép0’, drav wep Tovvoy aicOyTat 7d adv. 
Ol. tis & 08 6 Keivm tobro rots ayyedav ; 
XO. paxpa KédevOos’ morAdd 8 eumépov ern [100 b. 
pirei wAavaobal, Trav Exeivos diwy, 
Odpoe, mapéoTat, Tord ydp, ® yépov, 73 adv 305 


> ‘ 
dvopa dujKxer mdvras, wore Kel Bpadds 


294. THade] THO LR. 
éreptey AR.  éreppev B Vat. 
éundves 7 Vat. dnévwor’ cett. 
ayyedov A, 306. wor’ éxet AR, 


THbe Vat. 


‘insignificant,’ is supported by Plat. 
Legg. 692 C, ds dvTav Apay Bpaxéos 
dgiwv: Thuc. 1.14, Bpaxéa éxéxTnvto: 
ib. 8. 76, Bpaxd. . kal ovdevds dgsov. 

294, 5. Tous S€ Tiode yis dvaxras] 
Plural for singular. Essay on L. § 20. 
p. 30. 8€ opposes the middle course of 
waiting for Theseus, to the immediate 
reception of Oedipus. 

297. watpSov doru ys] ‘The citadel 
of the land, which was his father’s.’ 
The words designate the ancient méAus, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Acropolis towards the south. Thuc. 
2. Se 

297, 8. okomds .. ds Kdpe Setp’ errep- 
aev| ‘The informant, who brought me 
hither.” The Hévos is thus described, 
because he has seen Oedipus and will 
give Theseus true information. Schol. 
€d TH oixovopuig, Ware pr diarpiBas -yevé- 
oOa, Tis 6 Karkéowy €oTa ; 

300. *atrov Sor éXeiv] aizéy, con- 
jectured independently by Porson and 
Elmsley. It is doubted whether the 
pronoun is unemphatic and subject of 
efaw, or emphatic (=‘in person’) and 
subject of €A@etv. The latter suits better 
with the preceding speech, and with the 
feeling of Oedipus. As the Schol. ob- 
serves, the Zévos had not heard the name 


Thode A. 
oTedav] creAwvy ARV’, 
Porson corr, 


T 
298. émepmev] énepapey L, 
300. airdv &a7’] 
302. & om, L. ay ycdav | 


of Oedipus. But for dramatic purposes 
it is assumed that things told upon the 
stage become immediately more widely 
known. Cp. O. T. 151, Aj. 148 ff. Tri- 
clinius read «amdévws, which is metrically 
unobjectionable, but it gives a poormean- 
ing, and the aorist is harsh with éew 
preceding. Those who are not satisfied 
with Porson’s emendations may prefer 
dor dnévr’ edOciv médas; See Essay 
on L. § 32. p. 54, 2. 

301 totvop’ aicOyta] atcOnra: = 
dxovon, hence the accus. The whole 
object is perceived, and not a part only. 

303. pakpa KéAevOos] Cp. 165, moAAd 
xédevbos éparve. See Introd. p. 275, 
supr. I5, 

mohAd] Adverbial. 

305. oAv] Supplementary predicate, 
with the meaning ‘celeber,’ ‘much 
spoken of.’ Cp. Aesch. S. c. T. 6, roAds 
Kara wrdéduv byvoi’ ba dorav: Hdt. 1. 
98, 6 Anidens iv modAds . . aivedpevos. 
‘Thy name in frequent repetition hath 
reached all men.’ 

306, 7. Kel PpadSds eUSa] ‘Even 
though he be slow and slumbering.’ 
For the use of the adjective, see Essay 
on L. § 23. p. 38. 2; and cp. Aj. 47, 
ddAtos OpwGra. It is here slightly pro- 
leptic, i.e. e¥de Wore Bpadds clvar, The 
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cidet, Kbwv cob Seip apigerar rayvs, 


2 a lot a 
Ol, adN edtuyrs ixorro THO abrod mod\E 


= id 
eo TE, 


AN. 


Ol, ri & éori, réxvov ’Avtiyéyn 


& Zed, ti NEw; Tol dpevav ~Ow, waérep; 


tis yap écOXdbds obx adTd diros ; 


310 
AN, yvvaiy’ épo 


, ~ > 
oTeixovcay Huov docov, Aitvaias én 


m@dov BeBaoav' kpati & AdLooTepiys 


308. @ abrod] 7’ airod LB. 
by Ct. ént] ém L, 


form of the expression is influenced by 
the antithesis of taxis. For the thought, 
cp. O. T. 65, Gor’ ody tmvw y' ebdovTd 
He éfeyeipere, ebBe, though added by 
an afterthought, has the chief emphasis. 
The conjectures pve, omevder, are both 
in different ways injurious to the sense. 
The expression is hyperbolical, or figura- 
tive as in Eur. Suppl. 1147. For «Atwv 
gov, sc, dyyeAlay, cp. Ant. 1182, xAvovoa 
mra.dds. 

308. ‘ Well, may he come, and in his 
coming be blest unto his own city as 
well as to me; for what good man is 
not a friend unto himself?’ ie. Who 
does not befriend himself in doing good? 
For the active meaning of {dos (Sch. 
dvri rod xpyotpos), cp. Aj. 1359, Ant. 99, 
Phil. 1385, cof mov pidos y’ dv xv Adyos 
rodabe pou: Pind. Ol. z. 103, pidos.. 
evepyéray mpaniow: Aesch. Cho. 1051, 
gidrar’ avOpumwv narpi. For atré, re- 
ferring to airod, the more remote ante- 
cedent, and for the emphasis on atrod, 
see Essay on L. § 41. p. 78. Cp. esp. 
El. 251, “ai 76 adv onevdovo’ dpa nal 
Tovpov airs 7APov, and for the sense, 
infra 1505, 6, «ai cor Gedy | TUX NY TLS éc8- 
diy *hee Tobe THs 6500: 635, yn THde 
Kdpot bac pov ov opuxpov Tiver: 1124, 5, Oeot 
trovotey ws eye Oéhw | abr re Kal yn7Hs : 
Hom. IL. 13. 732-4, ddaw 8 év ornbecar 
T1Oel véov evptora Lets | écOdédv, TOD 5é 
Te ToAAOl éravpicxovT’ dvOpwrot, | Kai 
Te modéas éodwoe, pdrdrora 5é kK’ adTos 
dvéyvw: infra 1518, 9, éya@ biddgw, 
réxvov Aiyéws, & cov | ynpws ddAuTa TH5E 
xeloerat méAe. According to another 
interpretation, the words are added in 
excuse for épol re,=‘ Who is not dear 
to himself?’ (Schndw., Nauck.) But 
(1) this requires the conjectural correc- 
tion é06’ és (for éa6dds is: then too ab- 
surd) ; and (2) the reflection is unsuit- 


311. yuvaty’ yuvaik’ L, 


x 
312. Aitvaias] airy 


able to the context and to the general 
feeling of the play. Where a similar 
proverb occurs elsewhere in Sophocles, 
it is either the maxim of a schemer like 
Ulysses, or implies blame (Aj. 1366, 7 
Trav’ Gpora mas dvip abt@ mover). 

310 ff. The coming of Ismene prepares 
the way for what follows by giving a 
forecast of the attempt of Creon and of 
the fruitless visit of Polynices. It also 
diverts attention from Theseus, whose 
arrival at Colonus from the Acropolis 
(a distance familiar to the spectators) 
would be less probable and also less 
impressive if he came too suddenly. 

310. tot hpevav €X9w] For the geni- 
tive, see Essay on L. § 10. p. 16. The 
broken lines mark (1) the disturbance of 
feeling caused by the surprise of Is- 
mene’s coming, and (2) the suspense of 
uncertainty. Cp. O. T. 1468, 1471, 
1475, and notes. 

312-14. Airvatas .. @ecoadls}] The 
epithets (see Scholia) are picturesque, 
and also call attention to the condition 
of Ismene, who having still a home at 
Thebes is well clothed and mounted, 
whereas Antigone is barefoot and sun- 
burnt, infr. 348, 9. The particular 
meaning of Airvaia m@Aos and @eoaaals 
xuvij is of course uncertain, except that 
the one implies a horse of a fine breed 
and the other denotes a comfortable 
and shady riding-hat. 

313. BeBdcav} Essay on L. p. 97. 

Kpatt 8 Advoorepys}] The implied 
use of orépopa: = ‘to avert,’ ‘keep 
away.’ may be paralleled from Aesch. 
Supp. 1063, Zeds dvaf dmoarepoin yapov 
bvodvopa ddiov, Essay on L. p. 98. 
Hence the substitution of jAcooxerys, 
or #AvosTeyhs, which, equally with this, 
would be émaf Aeydpeva, is unnecessary. 
The use of the word is more natural 
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Kuvi mpdcomra Oeooadris viv auméxel, 
ti go; 


yO x -§ 9 > wt és HK Z ~ 
dp €oTlv; ap ouK tot; 7 yvopy TAAVG | 
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kal onpl kdmropnpe KovK exw ri po. 
Tarawa’ 

obk éorw Gdn. aidp& yodv dm bupdrov 
caiver pe mpocoretxovoa onpaiver 6 ore 320 
povns 768° éori, dpdov, lophyns Kdpa. 

was €imas, ® Tal; AN, maida onv, éuiy 8 dpav 


an > nw 
dpatpov addy & avrik eeotw pabeiv, 


IZMHNH. 


& duwod matpos Kal KaoryvATys epot 

hdicta mporhavipal’, as vuds porLs 325 
etpotaa Un SedTepoy porALs BAéTo. 

O/. 


ind * > ~ 
® TEKVOY, KES ; IZ. & wérep Stopoip spay, 


316. mAava] shar L, 317. KovK) K. 
(e from 7 L) LAV’. caive: B Vat. 


. ove L, 320. calver] onpalve 
mpocoretxovea] mpooreixovaa L. 


325. mpoopavnpuad’)| mpofavjyad’ L. 
bvcpop’ A, épay] éoopay B Vat. 


if “pati is dative of reference, than 
when «parti is taken separately as a lo- 
cafive dative, though both construc- 
tions may be thought of; i.e. ‘And 
on her head to screen it from the sun.’ 
Cp. ‘her sun-expelling mask.’ Shak. G. 
of V. 4, 2. 

315. th b@;] The uncertainty of An- 
tigone continues until Ismene is dis- 
mounted and advances towards them. 
The single iambus is very unusual. 

316. i yvopy wAavG] ‘Or does my 
judgment deceive me?’ 

318. tdéAowva] ‘Unhappy that I 
am.’ Said in the distraction of her 
doubt. 

319, 20. at8pd . 
caiver pe] ‘She greets me with bright 
looks from her eyes.’ caivw is first towag 
the tail (said of a dog or other quadru- 
ped), then to make signs of recognition 
or of pleased attention, and lastly is 
transferred to the impression produced 
on the person to whom this action is di- 


. an’ dppdrov | 


327. Svoporp’] S¥opop’ LB Vat. 


rected. Cp. Ant.1214, madds pe oalver 
~Odyyos: Aesch. Cho. 194, caivopa 8 
im éAntbos, : 

320, 21. onpatver..kdpa] ‘And in 
doing so convinces me that this is cer- 
tainly no other than Ismene’s self.’ 
SfjAov after onyaiver has been thought 
pleonastic, but the pleonasm is expres- 
sive. 

323. padetv] ‘To learn the fact,’ that 
this is Ismene. 

324, 5. ‘O father and sister, names 
that I love to use.’ The name is often 
interchanged with the thing or person 
named. Cp. Phil. 234, &. @ piArarov 
gpovnua. Eur. Suppl. 801, 2. 

325,°6. ‘How hardly I have found 
you, and now again (Sevrepov) how 
hardly I can see you for sorrow;’ i.e. 
And now that I have found you, my 
sorrow almost prevents me from seeing 
you. For Addp, which is dat. of cause, 
see Essay on L. § 14. p. 21. 


327. op&v] Essay on L. § 33. p. 57. 
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Ol, & omépp’ buatpor, 
Ol. 
Ol. 
tO. 
Ol. 
Ol. 


Téxvov, mépnvas ; 
mpbarpavoov, @ Trai, 
H Thode Kapod ; 
téxvov, Ti Oo HrOes ; 
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wérepa moOo.cr ; 
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IX. & dvedOdrar tpopai. 
IZ. ov« dvev poydov yé por. 
IX, Oryydva Ssvotvy 6pod. 330 
IX, dvopépov & €uod rpirns.t 
IX, of, marep, mpopnbia, 
IX, kat réyos y adréyyeXos, 


\ a > ? a a t 
édv @Trep €LXOV OLKET@Y TWLOT@ OVO. 


Ol, 


& > »A7 a“ , a“ 
ol é avOdpatpor TOL VEAVIAL. TOVELY | 


335 
IZ, cio’ obép eiow Seiwa 8 év xelvors Ta viv, 
Ol, & wdv7 eéxeivw Trois ev AlytmT@ vdpors [ror a. 
328, SvedOAa] Succ. or dao. L. = Sua CPA. 329. pot] e from v (pov) L. 
33t- FL. woo L. eae ARV. 333. Adyos] ASyous L. - ASyors AB 
Q 
Vat. R. Adyov L?, 7’ AB Vat. R. 334. ébv grep] fvv@mrep 7’ L. 
elxov | efov L.  efyov C?A. 335. av0dparpor| atO’ Suaipor L. avedparpo ARV?. 
336. elo’) do’ L. eto’ CX. 8 vw.) 8 ee’. L (8 froma) A. 8 éve. C?ACR. 
vax. B Vat. éy éx. Ve p.m. 


328-31. Editors since Musgrave, who 
followed the Scholiast’s hint, pi dpa 
mpos 76 Svaa0Xia ; have transposed these 
lines, placing 328 between 330 and 331, 
on the ground that Ismene cannot be 
supposed to touch herself. Not much 
is gained by this: for Ismene is rather 
struck by the contrast of her father’s 
and her sister’s mode of life to her own 
at Thebes than by the misery she shares 
with them. And the construction of a 
reply, in this sort of dialogue, is not to 
be pressed too closely. Cp. amongst 
other passages, El. 1036, ddd’ ody éniorw 
¥ of w aripias dyes. | XP. dripias pev ov~ 
mpopnfias 5% god, where mpoyundias has 
really no construction. Perhaps all that 
is meant is, ‘I too am linked in this 
unhappy circle” For 8vad9Atat, which 
has been questioned, cp. dvarddawva, 
dvordvaTos, SvaOpHvyTos. 

331. Svopépou 8] ‘And you must 
include me, unhappy.’ Cp. Eur. Hipp. 
341, Tpitn 8 eyc Svatnvos ws awdAdv- 

-pot. There is no reason for changing 
dé to Te. 

333- Aéyous] The meaning of the 
dative is varied from the cause to the 
concomitant. ‘By reason of longings?’ 
‘Yes. and also with intelligence, which 
I myself would bring.’ The reading 
Adywv is probably an early conjecture. 


The repetition of the same construction 
in a slightly different sense is frequent 
in the language of this period. 

334. Ev, K.7.A. is said by attrac- 
tion for giv rovTw—, bvmep elxov maTov 
pévov. 

335. tWovetv] i.e. eis 7d movetv. ‘And 
what is become of the young men your 
brothers in the matter of this service?’ 
Cp infr. 342, obs wer eixds Hv Tovey 7a48e. 
A similar construction occurs in Eur. 
Or. 1473, mod 897° dubver of natd oré- 
yas Spuyes ; cp. Il. 13. 312, dpivew eiot 
wal GAot, mot is more expressive than 
mov (which there is no reason to suppose 
the Scholiast to have read in the text). 
mot, sc, olxovrar. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 405, 
mot mot 5) veprépwy Tupavvibes ; For the 
implied negative in epexegesis express- 
ing defect, i.e. movelv=70 pi) roveiy, 
see Essay on L. § 36. p. 63. The other 
explanation of the Scholiast, mod rod 
mroveiv eigt, is not so good. 

336. ‘They are,—where they are.’ 
For similar expressions, implying some- 
thing too bad to name, see O. T. 1376, 
Bdactoto’ brws €BdaaTe, and note. 

Sawa 8 év kelvois td viv] ‘ Things are 
terrible with them now.’ The Scholiast 
in saying voy 8 Ta &y éxelvos deivd 
éovw implies this reading. Others read 
bea Tay Kelvors Taviv. 
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giow Kkarekacbévte Kai Biov tpopds™ 


éxel yap of pev dpoeves xara oréyas 


Oaxotcow ictoupyobyres, af d& otbvvopor 


340 


lal oS we 
radio Biov tpogeia mwopatvouve ae. 


ogov &, @ 


ZF Ay x 2X = ~ , 
réxy, ods pev elkos fv movelv Tade, 


> a a rd 
Kat ofkov olkoupodow wate mrapOévol, 


ogo & av7’ éxelvav Tapa dvotivov Kakd 


UTEpTTOVELTOY, 


h pev e& Grov véas 


345 


tpopas tdnfe Kal xatioxvoey déuas, 


del pe hpav Sdiopopos TAavapérn, 


yepovtaywyel, TOAAG pev Kat dypiay 


trAnv dowros vyndtous T aAwpévn, 


modXotat & duBpos Alou TE Kadpace 


350 


pox Poica trAHpeov Sebrep Hyeltrar Ta Tis 


oikot dtairns, ef matip Tpopiy Exot, 


AN > iol 2 Zz BS des ‘ 
ov o, @ TEKVOV, mpbo bev fev egikov TWAaTpt 


pavtei’ dyovoa mdvra, Kadpelwv AdOpa, 


& rood’ éyphobn cdparos, pvAag dé pou 


¥ 338. tow .. tpopds| ‘In character 
and mode of life.’ 

338, foll. Hdt. 2. 35, Alyimreo.. 7a 
TOAAG mavTa éumadrw Toate aGAAoioL av- 
Opwroot éoTHoavTo 7Oea Kat vodpous. 
éy roto. ai pey yuvaixes dyopdCovor nat 
kamndevovor’ of 57) dvbpes, Kat’ oitxous 
édvtes, Upaivovar. 

341. tdfwo Blou tpodeta] ‘The out- 
door means of supporting life.’ Cp. 
mupeia, ‘means of obtaining fire.’ There 
is a slight redundancy in Biov rpopeia. 
Cp. 343, #a7’ olxoy oixovpotow, and see 
Essay on L. § 40. p. 75. 

342. opav 87] ‘And in your case.’ 
Dat. of relation: i.e. You find it so. 
Some editors, taking opé@y as gen., sup- 
pose the dual to be used of the two pairs 
of children. 

344. kakad] For the accusative, see 
Essay on L. § 16. p. 23, and cp. O. T. 


mpopavvova C%, 
346. €dnge] eAntev L. 


353. mpdadev | mpocber, mpdobe L. 


355 


342. appr] pat AV3, 
350. wodAoiar 5°} 


264, 743 Gowepel Tovpod matpds | inep- 
paxotpua. Suorqvov (sc. éuod) agrees 
xatad ovveow with éud, but is also re- 
sumed with bmeprovetrov. 

345. Antigone had followed her father 
as soon as she had the strength. 

351. hyetrar] The sentence returns to 
the indicative from the participial con- 
struction. Essay on L. p. 64. 1, 5. 

Ta THs oiko Stairys] (1) ‘ The com- 
forts of the life at home,’ or (2) ‘ What 
subsistence she herself may find; cp. 
Tr. 730, & pndév éo7’ ofen Bap. 

355. & Tot8 eéxpyoby ocdparos] 
‘Which were given respecting me.’ 
Essay on L. § g. p. 13. The context 
shows that the oracle here referred to 
was one obtained by the Thebans re- 
specting Oedipus after they had sent 
him forth. The plot of the O. C. does 
not permit us to suppose that Creon 
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an ’ 
misty KaTéoTns, yas or ééndavvdunv" 
~ td > 3 a 
viv 0 ad ti’ Ares pd0ov, *lopyivn, marpl 
Pad 7 2 IEA Sl Ce 
gépovoa; tis o e€fpev olkobev arddos ; 
4 x > v4 a> 2 AN a 
HKes yap od Kev} ye, ToOr éyd cadads 
\ 
BA a? 
€£oda, pt ovxi detw enol pépovod tr, 360 
a 2, > 
IZ, éya Td pev wabjpal &rabov, rdrep, 
(ntotoca THv ony mod KaTotKoins Tpopyy, 
~ F 
Tapes édow, dis yap ovxi Bovrdopat 
a > a > 
movotod T adyely Kal éyovo adbis madi, 
¢ ? a ~ 
& & dpgl rotv cotv dvopépow raidow KaKd 
viv éort, Tadra onpavoto’ édjarvda. 
x x DY > ba) > a4 2 7 
mplv pev yap avrois hv eps Kpéovti re 
Opévovs edcbar pndé xpatverOa wordy, 
a ~ 
N6y@ cKorotat Thy médar yévous POopar, 


ola Katéoxe Tov ody &OALov Sédpov" 370 


358. «7 om. L. 


AB Vat. RV%._ kar’ oixous L?. 
366. onpavodo’}| onpaivovo’ LR. 
kpéovTi Te L. 


€pio xpeovti Te, AV3, 
379. ola] oia L. 


oia C?, 


had waited for the response, according 
to O. T. 1438, 9, before hastening the 
king’s exile. This oracle directed the 
course of Oedipus towards Athens. 

356. yijs 87° éEnAauvépnv] The order 
of events is inverted in the narration. 
E. on L. p. 78. 

358. tis o° éffipev oikoev orddos| 
A figurative inversion of the common 
expression, aipe orddoy, *‘ What errand 
sped thee from home?’ 

360. pr odxt, «.7.A.] Added in ex- 
planation of xevj. oxi is added be- 
cause of the previous ov. E.on L. p. 49. 

362. ‘Seeking how thou wast main- 
tained or where.’ od KatouKxoins de- 
fines the notion of tpopjy. 

363. wapeio” é6ow] Cp. O. T. 283, 
pi) Tapiis TO yr ov ppdca, 

365. dpdi.. malSow] Dative. 
compassing your wretched sons.’ 

367-9. This passage has been gener- 
ally regarded as corrupt, and jv épts has 
been changed to.#v épws, jv Spos, jpecev. 
Some edd.,including Meineke, who reads 
«paiveo Oa, explain, ‘They contended with 
Creon, urging that the throne should 
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361. Gmadov] & méOov L. 


Tpopny | atpopny AV. 
onpavovo’ AV®. 


362. Kkarorkoins] Karouoin 
yew 

364. ddryeiv] dA L. 

wat onpavovc’ Vat. 367. épio* 

369. pOopay]| pOopay L. pOopday C%. 


be left vacant.’ And the authors of the 
punctuation in AV* and of the gloss 6 
Te mAeovdter, must have so taken the 
words. But, as this gloss indicates, the 
expression Kpéovti te for mpds Kpéovta 
is not quite natural or harmonious here. 
And the antithesis. of gprs xaxy in what 
follows, assisted by the parallelism of 
construction, ¢dc@at.. AaBéoOar. isstrong- 
ly in favour of the MS. reading. épts 
may be supported by supposing the 
brothers to have jointly resisted a party 
amongst the citizens who desired that 
one of them should take his father’s 
throne. Cp. Thuc. 6. 35, Tots 5é (sc, épis 
jv). ‘Beforetime their contention was 
that they should relinquish to Creon 
their rights in the throne, and that the 
city should not suffer pollution; pro- 
fessing in their argument to have regard 
to the ancient ruin of their race, etc.’ 
é@o@at is middle voice. Cp. AaBéoPar 
infr. For Adye, cp. infr. 1296, oure 
viuehoas Adyw. And for Te.. pnde.., 
Eur. Iph. T. 697, dvopd 7’ éuod yévorr’ 
dy 008? dias 5dpos | matpHos obpos efa- 
AecpOein mor’ dv, HE, on L. p. 65. 
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viv & éx Oedv Tov kag *ddertnpod ppevds 


elanrbe Tov rpicabAlow epis Kakh, 


dpxfis AaBécOat Kai kpdrovs Tupavytkod. 


2 X a” ‘ ft re ‘\ 
XO pev vedfov Kal xpove peiov yeyas 


Tov mpocbe yevynOévta MModvveixn Opédvev 


admoorepioxe, KageAnAakey WaTpas, 
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Kndds Te Kalvov Kai ~vvacmiotas dPidous, 
as abtix ”Apyos 7 7d Kadpetov médov 
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371. Tov] Tov L. 
aAnrnpov Vat. 


© 375 

as Kad’ huas e680 6 wAnOday déyos, 

7d Kothov “Apyos Bas guyds, mpocdapBdvet 

379 
[ror b- 
Kag ddectnpod) ndgadrtynpod LL?, ag ddrrnpod AV®R. dg 
Kagarnrnpod B. ppevés|pivisL. gpevdsC*. 375. xin mg. by C4, 
Opdvov AV®R. 


Schol. 70 x wapdnerta: bri mpeoBurepdv yor Tov TloAuveley C**. 
TAnOvwv | TAnOLVaY B Vat. 


377. 68) 68 L. 
odrapBavo L. 
AR. 


tpockapBdave. C7A. 
381. Kadcov) xabégov LACV. 


371. *dAernpod] Although ddcrjpros 
has the first « short, dXecrypés may be 
defended by comparing aAeirns, dAotTos. 
Eustathius mentions éActnpés as a word 
used by Sophocles. If any chance is 
needed, dAetnpod, which is partly sup- 
ported by the reading dAnrnpod, is the 

. most probable. The heaven-sent infatu- 
ation, which leads to their destruction, 
is assisted by their own evil mind. 

374. Xo pev vedfwv] ‘ And the younger 
spirit.” The participle implies youthful 
qualities (impetuosity, ambition. etc.), as 
well as the fact of being the younger. 
Cp. Eur. Phoen. 713, pov ved (ov oby dpas 
& xpy o” dpav, addressed to Eteocles. 

376. Pherecydes and Hellanicus dif- 
fered about this. See Schol. Eur. Phoen. 


71. 

377. 6 wAnOtov] Lit. ‘the more nu- 
merous,’ i.e. having the majority of 
voites. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 860. 

378. 7d Kotdov “Apyos] ‘The hollow 
vale of Argos.’ Cp. infr. 1301, “Apyos 
és 70 Awpirdy, : 

381. as adtlk’”Apyos «.7.A.] For the 
construction, see Essay on L. § 21. p. 44, 
and cp. O. T. rot, ws 768’ atya yeepacov 
mod, It has been suggested to read 


378. mpocrapBayer] mpo- 
380. Kadpetov] Kadpeiav L. xabsuetov 
wadéfov A, pds obpavdy] mpocoivar L, 


abrés for “Apyos, (with xa6étwv in 381), 
but the words express the motive held 
out to the Argive followers of Polynices, 
to whom he would naturally represent 
the struggle as one between their city 
and Thebes. Cp. infr. 1325, @yw ov 
“Apyous dpoBov eis OnBas orparov. 

76 Kadpetov méS0v) Kadpetoy here, as 
in O. T. 29, 6@ua Kabyeroy, is the more 
poetical reading. 

381. Tyq, KadEov] ‘To obtain with 
honour.’ For tus = évripws, see Essay 
on L. § 14. p. 20. 

4] 7pds otipavev B:Bav] ‘Or to raise it 
to heaven.’ According to the frequent 
vaunt of the Homeric heroes, 7€ Tw 
edxos dpéfouer, He Tis Hiv. Tl. 12. 328, 
13. 487. Cp. Aesch. S. c. T. 46, } méde 
katacKapas OévTes Aamdfev dorv Kad- 
pelwv Bia | i) yiv Oavdvtes rivde pupa- 
oew divw. Should the expedition fail, 
the splendour of the Argive host would 
be the measure of the glory of the 
Cadmeans. 

382. dptOpds ..Adywv] ‘A mere heap- 
ing together of words.’ Cp. Eur. Tro. 
476, ovx GpiOpor dddws, GAN’ SrEprarous 
Ppvyav. s 

383. Saov] ‘ At what point?’ i.e. how 


Oo 
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movovs KaTolKTLobol ovK exw padeiv. 
O/. #6n yap ~oxes edi’ dy épod Oeods 385 
@pav tw ev, date cobfvat more: 
IZ. &ywye trois viv y¥, & mérep, pavredpacw. 
Ol. wolocr rovrous; ti d& reb€omorat, Téxvor; 
IX. of Trois éxet (ntntov dvOpdaois more 
Oavivr éocoOa <dvTd 7 ebooias xdpiv. 390 
Ol. ris & dv rowdd’ bm’ dvdpds ed mpdéeev dv; 
IZ, év col ta Ketvov gact yiyverbat xpdrn. 
Ol. ér obkér’ cipi, tTyvixatr dp ep dvi: 
IX. viv yap Oeot o dpboic1, mpdcbe 8 SdAducav. 
Ol. yépovra 8 dpOodv pratpov ds véos méo. 395 
1X, xai piv Kpéovrdé y io cor rovTav ydpw 
héovra Basod Kovx!i puplov xpdvov, 
Ol. éras ri Spdon, Ovyarep; épytvevé por. 
IZ, ds & dyxe yas othowor Kadpelas, bros 
Kparaor pév cov, yas ot pip "pBaivns dpar, 400 


Ol, 4 8 agérnors ris Odpaior Keipévon ; 


386. wpav] dpav? L. Spay C?A. 
and Suid. 391. ris LA®. 7 AL. 
fee L. 392. TA Kelvwy] Ta x. LAS. 
394. Oeot a’) Oeoia L. eoic’ C?A. 


390. edaoias] ebvoiag MSS. edaoias Schol. 
éw’ om. L. add. A. — && mpdgerev] edmpa- 
Tax CA Vat. 393. dp’] dp LA. 


long they must first continue. A preg- is to be inferred from 1. 413, viz. dvSpes 


nant expression, like 4 wayn éreAcvTa ews 
épé, Thuc. 3. 108. Cp. El. 958, mot yap 
peveis 6E0upos ; 

385. 75y ydp €oxes éAi8’] ‘ What? 
had you begun to entertain a hope ?’ 

Gs pod Geods | dpav tw’ éfew] A con- 
fusion of the two constructions, ws éfovey 
Geot and éfev Oeovs. Cp. Aesch. Eum. 
799, avros iv 6 paprupoy | ws Tair’ 
*Opéorny Spovra ph BraBds éxev. See 
Essay on L. § 36. p. 67. 

387. rots viv.. pavretpactv] ‘By rea- 
son of what is now feretold.’ 

390. etoolas xdpw] ‘For their own 
preservation.’ edgoias is mentioned in the 


Scholia as the better reading. 


391. ToLots’ tn’ dvbpés| ‘Who can 
derive prosperity from such as I am?’ 
Herm. reads tis dy *ri rovodd’ dvipéds.. ; 

392. aot] ‘They say.’ The subject 


Oewpot Acdgixijis ad’ Eorias. For similar 
vagueness of subject in reference to a re- 
ported prophecy, cp. O. T. 110. 

395. pdatpov] ‘A poor business” 
‘There is not much good in raising up 
in age one who fell in youth.” On the 
omission of dy, see Essay on L. § 27. 
Pp. 45- om i. 

401. Oiparor Ketpévou] ‘ Laid at their 
doors.’ The word «euévov, though pér- 
aps chosen with a view to what follows, 
as expressing Oedipus’ presentiment of 
his end, has more immediate reference 
to the inactivity of age. A young war- 
rior received within their gates might 
be of some avail, but what profit was 
there in an old man lying idle beyond 
their confines? Cp. the Homeric Avypo 
émi ynpaos ob5, and Shakespeare's ‘ un- 
regarded age in corners thrown.’ 
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1X, xKelvos 6 TopBos Sveruxay é aos Bapds. 
Ol. xdvev Oeod, tis TodTS y' av “yvdun pabor, 
IX, rovrov xdpuv Toivuy ge mpocbécOat wédase +” : 
xépas Oédover, pd? ‘ty dv cavrod Kparfs.- 405 
Ol. # Kal xatackidor OnBaia Kover;—~% 
IX, GdX odk &g Totppvadov aipa a, @ TATED. ' 
O!, ovx ap epob ye 2 kparhowow more. 
IX, tora wor dpa toiro Kadpetos Badpos.~ ~ ~ 
Ol, motas davelons, & TéEKvor, oUVaArAayis ; 410 
IX. rhs ons bw dpyis, cots ‘éray aTaow Taos, 
Ol, & & evéras, kxdovea Tob Aéyels, TEKVOY ; 
IX. dvdpav bewpar “Aedguxiis ag éotias, 
Ol, Kat rate ep Huiv PoiBos elpnxas KUPEDS mt ph Seetm 
IX. ds haow of podrédvres els O7nBns médov.;- 415 
Ol. maidey tis odv fKovce Tav éudv Tad« ; 
é a 

404. c€ mpoobécbar méAas] oe (nénac ?) mpoobéo8ar Li Ge. use. mpoadéobat Te- 
Ago Cc. 405. dy| v from v L, cavrod] o from 7 L. 406. 7] 7 L. 
He. 408. dp"| dp’ L. -yeom. A. wa] way A. 409. dpa] dpa L. 
410. owvadraryiis ] So LA. (not é.). 411. im dpyns] bmopyiis L. 415. &s 
peew] as paciv L. poddvres LA, prododyres C*. 416, ody om. L. add. 


402. The difficulty ofinterpreting this 
line has arisen from not observing that 
the dative is ‘governed’ of 8voTuXav 
(=dvoTvy@s yyvdpevos) as well as of 
Bapts. Cp. supr. 308. ‘ Your burial, 
happening in a way unfortunate for 
them, isa danger to them.’ According 
to this rendering, the point of the reply 
is obvious enough. ‘It needs no divine 
intimation to teach us this.’ 

405. pS W av cavtod Kparfs} ‘ But 
not in any place where you will be your 
own master.” The subjunctive, as usual, 
after a relative adverb with dy. Some 
editors have changed xparfjs to xpartois. 
But although this is favoured by the 
explanation of the Scholiast, dou xpa- 
tots dy oavtod, and by the comparison 
of 1, 190, the change is unnecessary. For 
the adversative pybé, cp. El. 132, 003’ 
20€Aw mpoditeiy 7Td5e. 

406. katackvGov] ‘ Will they over-. 
shadow me?’ Cp. infra 1707, TopBov.. 
évaxiaorov: The Two Noble Kinsmen, 


1, 1,‘ Human grace Affords them dust 
and shadow.’ 

407. GAN’ ot &G..0°] Sc Katacxa- 
oOjvar OnBaig KOVEL. 

Tobpduhov aipa] ‘The guilt of par- 
ticide.’ Cp. Ant. 793, vetcos.. fbvarpov : 
O. T. 1406. Cp. Plat. Legg. 9, 871 D. 
(of the punishment of homicide), 6 5e 
pray BavaTw (npuovabw kat ph ev TH 
Tov ma0dvTos ‘xopa darréoOw, where it is 
added that the intention to kill is to be 
punished in the same way, except in the 
matter of burial. 

410. motas pavetoys.. ovvadhay‘s] 
‘On what conjuncture having arisen?’ 

414. &’ “ipiv] ‘With regard to me. 
Cp. O. T. 829, én dvipi rod" av dpboty 
Adyor. 

415. ot poXovtes}] ‘Those who re- 
turned,’ viz. the Oewpol. 

416. For the indefinite tts in a ques- 
tion, cp. supra 66, dpxe: Ts adTav ; The 
use of 71s = é7epos, where only two are 
spoken of, is remarkable., 
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IX, dude y spotws, xadgerictacboy Karas, 


Ol, «a0 of Kdkioro tévd’ dKxovoavtes mdpos © 
Toupod mé0ov mpovOevTo Thy Tuparvida;, 
IX, dhy@ Krdbovca tadr éyd, gépw 8° buos. . (420 
Ol, GAN of Oeot ode prjre tiv Tempopévny 
épw katacBéceay, év 8 éuol rédos 
avtoly yévoito tHode THS paxns Tépl, [102 a, 
Hs viv €xovrar kdtravaipotvrar Sépu* 
és ot dv ds viv oxAmtpa Kai Opdvous tye 425 
beiverey, ov dv obfeAndvbds wdALy 
417. y] @ LAV’. 7B Vat. 419. Tupavvida] 2nd vom. L,add.C% = 42. 
Tiv wenpwpevny] Tav wenpaypéeveay LAV, — tiv wenparypévny V° pr. won Tmenpa- 


n 

yuevow C2, 
abtoiv AV3LPR. 
Avdas L?, modu] téAw AVER. 


419, 20. It may seem unreasonable in 
Oedipus to expect his sons to disregard 
the interest and the law of Thebes. But 
he is absorbed in his own destiny, and 
is full of indignation at the thought of 
being taken to the borders of his country 
without being restored to it. This he 
thinks that his sons ought to have inter- 
fered to prevent. He regards the or- 
acle as expressing the intention of Phoe- 
bus to glorify him at the expense of his 
countrymen if they persist in rejecting 
him. See Introduction, p. 281, note *. 

420. dépw 8 Suws) ‘But still, such 
are the news I bring.’ Cp. Aesch. Pers. 
248, Peper capes Ti mpayos nAvay: Ag. 
639, Orav..anyar’ dyyedos.. pépn. 

421 ff. The correspondence of clauses 
is not perfect, a new train of thought 
being introduced with &€ in 422. The 
broken thread is ‘resumed in 425, 6. 
Oedipus is saying, ‘ Let their quarrel go 
on to the end, and may the end be the 
worst for both.’ His passion interrupts 
him with the further thought, ‘Let me 
only have the ending of it, and then—.’ 
For the expression, cp. Pind. Nem. to. 
29, 30, wav 5é rédos év tly épywv. 

424. €xovrat] The present here rather 
marks the beginning than the contin- 
uance of the action. ‘ Take hold of, i.e. 
‘obstinately engagein,’ rather than ‘cling 
to,’ ‘persevere in.’ Cp. épyou éxeoOar. 

Katravatpotvrat Sopu] ‘ And are taking 
up the spear for battle.’ As éwavaipet- 


yp. THY mempapevny Ae. mg. V8. mg. 
426, ov?’ dv obfeAnrAvOws ] obr efeAnrvoaa L. 


423. abroiv] abray LB. 
ovr’ dy e£eAn- 


ca gidlav, méAEuov, are quite good ex- 
pressions, there seems no reason to sus- 
pect this more literal use. And dépv, as 
elsewhere, almost = méAcpov. émavatpov- 
rat is less suitable, for the sons of Oe- 
dipus, though preparing for the contest, 
are not actually engaged. 

425. as ott Gv x.7.A.] This clause 
adds an explanation of év éyuol rédos 
yévaro, defining the manner of the end 
which Oedipus desired, and which he 
would bring about if the matter rested 
with him. ‘May it be mine to deter- 
mine the end—which I will determine 
in such a way that neither he who 
now holds the sceptre and the throne 
should remain,’ etc. ds (with the opta- 
tive and dy) is not here exactly equal to 
iva with subjunctive or optative, which 
would mean ‘(May it be mine to end it) 
—that so neither he that holds the scep- 
tre might remain,’ etc. A slightly 
different way of taking the words is, 
‘May it be mine, etc :—so (since then) 
neither would he,’ etc. 

426. w&w] ‘Nor should he that is 
gone forth ever come back again.’ 
‘The reading of Par. A, though only 
slightly supported by MS. authority, 
is possible. Cp. infr. 1372, and note. 
‘Nor should he that is gone forth ever 
be restored to his own city.’ But that 
in the text is simpler and more naturil. 
Cp infr. 601, éorw 5é poe | médAcy Kared- 
Oeiv pam’, ws marpoKTovy, 
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Z2rOoe mor adbis of ye tov gtoavt eye 
otras dripws marpidos é£wbovpevor 

obk €rxov 088 iyvvav, dN dvdotaros 
abrow éméupOny KagexnpdxOnv puyds. 
elmois dv os Oédovte Todr euol TéreE 


430 


moms Td SaGpov eckéTwS KaTHVvUCEV, 

od onr’, eel rou THY pev adrly’ jpépav, 
omnvix’ efer Oupds, Hdvorov Jé pot 

ro KatOavely Fv Kal 7d AevobjAva Térpols, 435 
obdels epwros Tod epaiver dpehav’ 


xpova &, dr On was 6 pbxOos iv wéror, 
kdpdvOavov tov Oupdy éxdpapdvta pot 
pelfo KodacTiy Tév mply hpapTnpévar, 

rd thvix 4dn TodTo pev mods Bia 440 
Hravve pe éx yas xpoviov, of & émaperely, 


of tod matpés, TO Twatpl duvdpevot, 7d Spav 


429. Huvvay] jyvvoy ARV. 


aitix’] « from 7 L. 
430. épaiver’] éppaiver’ L. 
ay(vir L. ravi’ A. 


428. ‘So dishonoured by being thrust 
forth from my native land.’ For the ex- 
pression of the predicate by an adverb, 
see Essay on L. § 24. p. 40; and cp. 
Plat. Rep 3. 406 C, 6 apes yeAoiws .. 
oi cicavépueda, 

429. ov €xyov] ‘Stayed me not, nor 
shielded me, but suffered me to be made 
a homeless ontcast and proclaimed a 
banished man.’ For the dative attoty, 
see Essay on L. § 13. p. 19. f. 

432. katyvucev] ‘ Fulfilled for me this 
boon, which I then desired.” scaryvecev, 
‘assented to,’ ‘accorded,’ the reading of 
B, is less forcible in the connection. 
The question is not one of promise but 
of performance. For the desire of Oece- 
dipus, see O. T. 1410 sqq., 1449 sqq. 

436. €pwros totSe] ‘In respect of this 
desire I found no helper.’ For the geni- 
tive, see Essay on L. § 9. p.13. The 
genitive after @percioOar, €. g. ToDSE TOD 
vopou, Antiphon, 131. 27, which has 
been quoted as parallel. is really different 


432. karqvucer] Katyvecey B Vat. 
K 

434. Omnvic) omvix’ L 

epaiver’ AV', 

441. of] of L. 


433- 
éCer C°A. 
440. THVvix’] 


eer] éfae L. 
437. 8 from 7 L. 


from this, being a genitive of participa- 
tion. 

437. ‘When my grief was now all 
mellowed.’ Cp. épy? wéreipa, Tr. 728, 
and the metaphorical sense of wpds. 

438, 9. ‘And I began to know that my 
rage had run to excess and been toosevere 
in chastising my former errors.’ It is 
more probable that Tv. . jpaprnpévov 
is genitive in regimen with KoAagviyv 
than genitive of comparison after petfw, 
(Aesch. Cho. 519), because pef(w thus 1e- 
ceives anexclusive emphasis. Forpeifov, 
used thus absolutely, cp. Plat. Soph. 231 
A, p? petCoy abtois mpoodmTwpey yépas, 
and Heindorf’s note. 

441. xpéwov] ‘I say, after a timc;’ 
resuming xpévw (437), which contains 
the point of the sentence. The time 
is not imagined as being really long, 
though it seemed so to Oedipus. For 
a similar use of ypémos, cp Eur. Cycl. 
249, xpémos 8° ein’ dn’ dyOpwrav 
Bopas . Or. 740. 
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ovk 0€Anoar, adX Erous opixpod ydpiv 


guyds od ew mroxds ArAdunv del: 


) - , 
ex taivde 6°, ovoaw mapbévow, boo gvots 


445. 


¢ ~ 
didoow adbraiv, cal tpopds éyw Biov 


XN ~ 
kal ys deav Kal yévous émépKecw’ 


x yoy ‘ ~ 
T® & dvti rob gvoavtos cidécOnv Opdvous 


x lal - 
Kal oKhmTpa Kpalvew kal tupavveve yOoves, 


aN of Te why Adxwor Tovde ouppdyxou, 


450 


ovtTe og apxis tobe Kadpelas mort 


wy a? > lon 
dvnois Ee Tobit éypda, rHadé Te 


a) a 
PQvTet akovav, OUVVO@V 


mw 


6 
wf 


Te *raé euod 


taraipal’, apo PoiBos #vucév tore, 


, a - 
mpos Tatra Kal Kpéovta mepumdvrwy épod 


455 


es' paotipa, Kel Tis dAXdos év wore obéver, 


2 “~ > 
€av yap tpeis, ® €€vor, OéAnTE pov 


443. GAA’ Erous optkpod] dAA~ou opixpod LA, GAAdmov opuiepod CS 444. 


guyas opi] puyacguy L, 


ov 
Adxwor L. rods] Tovse ToD A 


corr. 457. pov] po L?. 


443. €rouvs opicpod xdpw] ‘For a 
little word; i.e. For want of a little 
word, which they might have spoken for 
me. Cp. Eur. Or. 84, vexpds ydp otros 
otvera cuiKpas mvojs. ‘He is a corpse, 
were it not for a little breath.’ And for 
a similar thought, Thuc. 3. 53, 6 uA 
pnbets Adyos Tots WS Exovow airiay av 
mapacxo. ws ef éA€xOn owrhpios by Fv. 

444. opi] Cp. adroit, supra 430. 

440, 7. ‘I have subsistence and a land 
where I can dwell safely’ 

448, 9. eAgoOny .. xPovds} (1) ‘Chose 
the possession of a throne, and to sway 
the sceptre, and to be sovereign over 
the land.’ This arrangement of the 
words gives a better rhythm than if (2) 
@povovs is made to depend, with 
oKijmTpa, on kpaivev. (3) Another ex- 
planation makes Opdévous and oxqrrpa to 
be taken with etAéo@nv, and also, in a 
secondary construction, with xpaivev as 
epexegetic infinitive. Cp. O. T. 237, 
aparn Te Kal Opdvovs véuw. For the 
accusative, cp. the use of the passive 
verb in Phil, 140, map’ btw . . Ards 


Hrdpqy] jApuny (7 from ei) L. 


450. Adxwat] 


4 
452. Heer] eer L. re] ye LA. re B Vat. 
453. *te *ra¢g| ra 7 éé MSS. Heath. corr. 


454. Guyot} & po. MSS. Heath. 


oxhmtpoy dvaccerat, 

450. TODSe] Sc. épod. 

451. otte dw] It has been thought 
that either od 7: in 450 must be changed 
to ovte, or ovre here to ovdé. Ifso, the 
latter is preferable, for ot 7 is expres- 
sive. : 

453. Tuwodv *re *7dE éucd] ‘ And 
comparing with them in thought those 
ancient oracles, which I bring from my 
own store, the same which Phoebus once 
accomplished upon me.’ Cp. supr. 


93: 

ta €& nod, ‘Which come from my 
side;’ i.e. in making the comparison. 
Cp. Tr. 631, Tov méOov Tov é€ pod. 
The correction, although questioned by 
Dindorf, who supposes some deeper 
corruption of the text, is probable 
enough. 

457-60. édv ydp . . dpetoe] Cp. 72, 
ws dv, mpocapeav puxpd, KepSavn peya: 
647, 8, OH. péy’ av A€yors Swpnua THs 
avvovolas. OL. ef coi y' dep prs éupeve 
TeAobuTi por: 815, Tis 8 dv pe TaVde 
ovppaxov Edo. Bia; 1206, OF. pévor, 
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mpos *ratode tais cepvator Snpovxors Oeais 
adkhv tovetoOa, THO pev moder péyay 


AD 2 OA a > 9 nm » es , 

caTip apeiobe, Tots O epots éxOpois mévous, 460 
XO. érdg.os pév, Oidirovs, Katorktioa, 

abrés te maidés 0 aid’ émel d& rhode yas 

corjpa cavtoy TOO émepBadrers_ Adye, 

mapaverat cot Povdopat Ta obpupopa, 

Ol. & irra’, ds vuv wav TedodvTL mpogéever, 465 
XO, 608 vuv Kabappoy ravée Satpiver, ép’ as [102 be 
ovv 
438. mpos *raicde] mpooraior L. — pda raion C. atv rato. AV?. 459- 
moveioOat| mociobe LL*.  rHde pév] rhide pev rhe LL? = rpde TH AV®. THde pev 
B Vat. 460. Tois] Tio L. rots CAV. pots] expo L. époic AV®. 461, 


éndgtos] éndgcov L. endgvoy C%* — éndgiog AV. 465, 6. vuv] viv MSS. 


fv’, elnep xeivos GS édevoerar, pydels  BAnxdtwv. The corruption in L is due 


xpareirw Ths éuns puxfs woré: 1489, 
90, OI. dv6” dv énacxov eb, TeAEapopov 
xdpev Sotvat opi, fvmep Tuyxdvay ime- 
oxéunv. The extension of present aid 
is everywhere put forward as a condition 
of the permanent blessing. The task of 
defence. which he here entreats them to 
undertake, is fulfilled by them in resist- 
ing Creon. 

457. pov is genitive of the object, for 
which see Essay on L. § g. p. 12. 

458. mpds *ratsSe tats cepvator 
Sypovxots eats] ‘In addition to these 
dread goddesses that protect your deme.’ 
This seems the most probable. as it is the 
simplest, emendation of this line. Others 
are mpos Talat Tpiocepvaior, dpov | mpo- 
aTdtict Tais, {iv mpooraras. pds har- 
monizes well with the emphatic bers. 
ovv has probably been inserted as a 
gloss L? has rais cerratat. 

459. GAKiy moretoOar] ‘To undertake 
defence,’ like rds pdyas moovpevos, El. 
302: émovodvTo Bovanv, Hadt. 6. ror. 

vq5e ev woAe] This reading is pre- 
ferred (1) for the antithesis; (2) be- 
cause 77 may be accounted for as a 
corruption of yf explaining wéAe. 

460. Tots 8’ epots éxPpots] Oedipus 
reverts to his own personal objects, as 
in 308, 9 (evruxis ixovro 7H 8 abrod 
néAet éuot Te), although, as in that pas- 
sage, the chief stress is laid on what is 
mentioned first. At the same time 
he leaves it to be implied that his ene- 
mies are the enemies of Athens. Cp. 
infra 646, & @ xparnow tay ev exBe- 


to ilacism. 

461 ff. The coming of Theseus is still 
delayed, and the scruples of the chorus 
cannot be set at rest without some formal 
expiation on the part of Oedipus. The 
presence of Ismene enables this tobemade 
without Oedipus or Antigone leaving the 
stage. She goes to perform this service, 
and the chorus continue harping on 
the interminable theme (adding the con- 
fessional to the sacrifice), when Theseus 
at last enters bringing with him a very 
different spirit. His coming clears the 
air at once. 

463. émepBadAets] ‘ You add, to give 
further weight,’ as if throwing into the 
scale. Cp. supra 293, Adyouor yap ovx dvd- 
paotat Bpaxéor. ‘And since you add in 
what you have now said that you are 
yourself the saviour of this land.’ Aéyo 
is partly instrumental dative, partly 
govemed by év in érepBddAdras. 

464. Tapawéoa.. rd cvpdopa] ‘To 
give you advice that will assist you.’ 

465. mpogéver] ‘Give me friendly in- 
structions.” On the uses of this word, 
see Essay on L. p. 97. It is here 
specially applicable to the position of 
Oedipus as a stranger, and of the chorus 
who are advising him in a matter where 
they are most of all at home. 

466. 000 vuv kabappov rave Saipd- 
vev| ‘Institute a propitiation of these 
deities.’ Lit.‘ A purification in relation 
to them.’ For the genitive, see Essay on 
L. § 9. p. 12; and for 6é06a in this 
sense, O. T. 134, THVS eGeqe’ emoartpo- 


aa CK 
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7d mp@rov ikov Kai Karéorenpas médov, 
vA > 
Ol. zpéroct trois; & gévor, diddoKere, 
XO, 


~~ X 
mparov pev lepas ée€ deiptitov yods 


Kpyvns eveyKod, Ov dciwy yewpav Ovydr, 470 
Ol. érav 8& roiro yet dkfparov 4 Bo; 
XO. kpariipés cow, dvdpds ebyerpos réxvn, 
wy Kpar’ Epeyov kal AaBas dudioropovs,> > 
Ol. @adrdoioww, 1) Kpdkacw, } mole tpdbr@; 
Eo a ok a k y 4 lal 7 
XO, olds *ye veapas *edmsx@ padrro Aa Bay. 475 


467. Karécrentas] karéotipac LL? 
yp. KaTaorewov mg. C%#* or 8, 


7 sAdBo. 
AaBu LA. Baroy C8, Bddav Ct. 


£ 
LA. épepor C'.  xpdxauow] xpdxocow B Vat. 
olméxwe 
oida veapaa oiveoréxan C%, 
oidg veapas olonéew B Vat. 


oida veapao oiveordnax L. 
ov veorixw L?, 


gnv. vuv seems preferable to vov after 
the imperative. 

467. kal Katéorenpas méS0v] dv: (or 
aita@v) may be supplied from é@’ as. 
The reading is doubtful. sxaréorepas 
is unmeaning; but «ardorepoy médov, 
‘Adorn the ground with garlands,’ re- 
ceives some support from the description 
that follows. For saréorewpas, which 
gives the most natural meaning and best 
rhythm, cp. supra 56, dy & émoreiBes 
ténov. And for the thought, cp. supr. 
84, 5 and note. 

470. éveykod] ‘Have brought.’ feren- 
dam cura. 

bV dctov xepav Oryov] The minute 
directions belong to the ceremonial 
of the place possibly still in use 
in the time of Sophocles. éafa xeipes 
here, as in Aesch. Cho. 378, are hands 
pure from guilt. So Horace, Od. 3. 23. 
17, ‘Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumtuosa blandior hostia Mollivit 
aversos Penates Farre pio et saliente 
mica,’ in lines which also recall the 
spirit of infra 498, 9, dpxety yap ofyat 
xav7i pupiwv play | puxny 748 éxtivovoay, 
iv ebvous wapy. The precept to wash 
the hands (Schndw.) is probably in- 
cluded, but with a ceremonial signifi- 
cance. Cp. Aj. 655, Atpad’ dyvicas éud, 

472. téxvyq] Abstract for concrete. 
See Essay on L. p. 94; and cp. Phil. 35, 
36, pdaupoupyod tds TexvHpaT’ dvbpés. 


470. éveyxod] évéyxou MSS. Elmsl. corr. 
472. réxvn] réxvne L. 


Horisl ee 


karéoréwao A. xaréorepac B Vat. 


471. 
473. Epepov 
475. olds *ye veapas *etrdny | 


oida veapao veotéxw AV®. 


AaBdév LL?B Vat. Badrdy ARV?. 


For the (Epic) form of the sentence, cp. 
Tr. 752, deTq Tis .. eoTw, €vOa. 1.7.2. 

473. «pata is probably plural here, 
as in Pind. Fr. 3 (Eustath. 1715. 63), 
tpia kpara, Cp. the Homeric xpaara. 

dpdiorépous] ‘ Projecting on either 
side,’ rather than ‘On either side the 
brim.’ See L and S. ».v. o7épa m1. 
The latter part of the compound is un- 
emphatic. 

475. olds * ye veapGs *ebrronw pakAS 
AaPeov} The insertion of ye (Heath) is 
the most probable of the various cor- 
rections (vewpov, vewpous, vec&pas, vewpet, 
veoyras, veadovs, ye veapas) of the first 
part of this line. ye refers to epéxatowy, 
which it confirms and amplifies. ‘Yes, 
with a fillet of wool from a young ewe- 
lamb.’ veoréxw, ‘lately born, would 
express the feeling of ceremonial super- 
stition with more exactness than veo- 
mékw, which is made up by combining 
the MS. readings, and may mean either 
‘newly-clipped’ (an etymological use, 
for which cp. Essay on L. pp. 99, 100) 
or ‘consisting of young wool.’ But 
there is no motive for a twofold re- 
solution (UsSU—-SV) in this line, and 
ednéxw givesa simple and natural sense. 
Cp. Tr. 675, dpyijr’ oids eveipw mony. 
Supposing ve to have crept in from the 
previous word, the variation of reading 
may be easily accounted for. 
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> a a c, 

elev’ 70 8 evOev mot TereuTHoal pe xpi; 
uw? 

xoas xéacba ordvTa mpis mpérnv Eo, 

> = _ sd Z x £6 S 

H Toicde Kpwocois ois Aéyers xéw TadE ; 


~ ? 
Tpioocds ye mnyds' Tov Tedevtaioy & ddov, 


O!, rod révde mAHoas 06; SidacKke Kal 76d¢e, 480 
XO, wdaros, pericons’ pydé mpoopépery pédv, 
Ol, érav d& tovrwv yh peddudvddos tix ; 
XO. rpis eve abr krhavas e€ dudoivy yxepoiv 
Tidels édalas Tdod éredyecOar ALTA, 
Ol, rotrwy dkotca: Botvrhouat' péytota yap. 485 
XO, as ofas Kadoipev Evpevidas, e€ edpevov 
atépvayv SéxecOar Tov ikétny owrhpioy 
airod at y, avros Kel Tis GAAOS avTl cod, 
476. mot} mov Vat. ypn] Se¢ R Vat. 478. 7a5e] 7é5€ B Vat. 479. y€] 
re AR. — rodrov 5& TAHoas Tov Vat. 482. mde] py L. pay 88 Ch 483. 


tpis] Tpeio A. 488. 7 LV. 7 AR. 

477. xeds xéacQar.. ] Hom. Od. 10. 
518, xoxv xetoOa. Cp. Crat. Com. 2. 
p- 151, dye 62 mpds Ew mpiroy dndvTwy 
torw nat AduBave xepoty | oxivoy peyd- 
Anv: Sen. Oed. 338, ‘Altum taurus 
attollens caput primos ad ortus positus 
expavit diem.’ The place of offering 
was probably on the eastward side of 
the hill. See Introd. p. 273. 

478. 4... xo] Cp. supr. 195, 7 oO; 

479. mHyas] El. 894, 5, veoppurous | 
myyas yadaxTos. 

tov tehevtaiov 8° Sdov] i.e. Tov Te- 
AevTatoy pwoodv xéots dy Aor. 

480. ‘ With what am I to fill this 
that I may make the libation?’ 
amigas is suggested by SAov. 04 would 
properly govern yxony (cp. 466), for 
which xpwoody is substituted. Three 
vessels are to be used for the three- 
fold libation (Ant. 431, xoator tpiondv- 
Sorat Tov véxuy aréper) ; two partly filled 
with pure water, the third, filled to the 
brim with water and honey. 

481. The asyndeton as elsewhere in 
enumeration. Cp. supr. 17. Instead of 
a third element, which the hearer might 
have expected, the prohibition of wine 
is interposed. 

peAlcons] For the metonymy, see 
E. on L. p. 81. Schol. dad yap 708 wor0dv- 
ros TO mowobmevoy. Kal év "Epaorais : 
LrAwoons pericons 7H wareppuyndre, 


pdé] ‘ But not.’ Cp. 405, note. 

482. ‘The earth covered with dark 
leaves ;’ whether referring to the dark 
greensward (a slight variation of -yaia 
pHédkauva), or to the deep shades of 
Colonus. Cp. supr. 157 ff. 

483. €€ dGpdotv xepotv] ‘On both 
sides.’ For airy =eis abriy, see E. on 
L. § 11. p. 18. Philochorus quoted by 
Schol. on 1. 100: 0d pdvoy Ouvaias r7- 
partous, GAG kai €vAa Tivd, 

484. ta08’ éwedyeoOar Attds] ‘To 
add this prayer.’ Cp.O.T. 1275 andnote. 

485. péyota yap] The prayer ap- 
pears to Oedipus more important than 
the external rites, which, however, he 
is ready to fulfil. tovrav is neuter. 

487. awrijptov] The passive use of 
adjectives in -7#pios is rare, and it has 
been attempted to give owrjpoy here 
an active meaning, inasmuch as Oedipus 
proclaims himself the saviour of Athens. 
But the chorus have very imperfectly 
realised this conception, and the ex- 
pression of it would have seemed to 
them little in accordance with the hu- 
mility of a prayer. The terms of pe- 
tition are general, like the description 
of the previous ceremony. ‘That they 
would receive their suppliant and afford 
him safety.’ See Essay on L. p. 99. 

488. airod ot y’, atrés] ye adds a 
slight emphasis to the reply, 
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drvata povev pnde pnkt6voy Boy: 


EA ) 
ereT apéprev dotpopos. 


kal Tadrad coe 490 


- ~ x #: 2 rf 
Spdécavtt Oapsév dv mapactainy eyo, 


GdrAws de Sepaivoiy’ dv, @ Ev, audi ool. 


O!, & maide, Krverov taévde mpocxdpwv Eévov 5 4 * 


AN, jkotoapév te ye Tt Set mpdctacce Spay. © +) 5 


Ol, 


2 
€uol pév ovy ddwrd Aelrouar yap ev «~ 


495 


~ 78 pty dtvacOar u40 pav, dvoiv Kaxotv’ 


o¢ov & arépa porotoa mpagdtw Tdde, 


dpkely yap ola KavtTl puplov play 


‘\ > a 
Wuxi rad *éxrivovoay, jv etvous mapH. -| 


> 
aX ev TéxeEL TL Mpdocerov’ povoy Sé pe 


rd 
soins wh Necrer’, 


500 


> ‘ Bs & 3 ‘ es 
ov yap dv cbévor Tovpoy déuas 


pnuov eprrev oth bonynrod y dvev, 


? =F ~ 
IZ. GAN ei eyo Tedodaa Tov Témy 0 iva 
vias 


491. Oapoay| Oapp&v MSS. 
492. 6é] 8 ad L. 


capev|—jx. L. XO. pe. CT. 
497. Grépa] #répa LA.: Elmsl. corr, 
from?) L.  éxreivovoav A. 
503. Tov rémoy] Trois Toros B Vat. 


489. pnkivev Bory] ‘Speaking aloud.’ 
Cp. the Homeric paxpéoy direty, and the 
like. According to Polemo, quoted by 
the Scholiast on this line, the sacred rites 
of the Eumenides were entrusted to the 
family of the ‘Hovyida. 

491. Oapodv dv rapactalyy] ‘I will 
defend you without fear.’ Said in reply 
to ll. 458, 9. For the fears of the 
chorus, cp infr. 1483-5. 

494. xX tL Set mpéoracce] ‘And 
appoint us what we must do,’ For the 
order of words, see Essay on L. § 41. 
Pp. 77. 

496. TO pr Bivacdar p40’ dpav] +The 
want of streagth as well as sight.’ Two 
objéctions have been made to this read- 
ing—that pyre requires a preceding 
pare, and that Stvac@a cannot be equi- 
valent to icxvev. But the former ob- 
jection appears arbitrary (cp. supra 451): 
and with regard to the latter, for divaca 
applied to bodily strength, cp. Il. 20. 
300, Sac0r Sivapa xepaiy TE Tosi Te: 
Lys. 168. 26, r@ owpart Svvacba : P_at. 
Phaedr. 269 D, and the Homeric use of 


napactainy | mapactaipny LAV®, 
493. Tatde, xAveTov] matd’ éxdveror L. 


sf 
te] oe L. 


Canter. corr. 


napagrainy B. 
494. AN. jicov- 


495. 68rd] ddwrd L. dé8w7ra C*A. 
499. éxtivovoar] éxréivovoay (second € 


502, 7]e8 LA. vy Vat. 


dbvayus. See also Essay on L. pp. 95, 
96. Compare Shakspeare, As You 
Like It, 2. 7, Oppressed with two weak 
evils, age and hunger.’ 

498, 9. The value of a pure intention 
is similarly asserted in the two lines, pre- 
served from the Aletes of Sophocles by 
Stobaeus, yux? ydp etvous Kal ppovovca 
Tovvbicoy | Kpeicouy ocogioTov mayTds 
éomy evpétis. Fr. 98. 

499. 745°” éxtivovcav] ‘Paying these 
dues.’ The change from the MS. read- 
ing is very slight, being a correction of 
the simplest itacism (cp. Ant. 856, where 
L gives é«reivers for éerives) and éx- 
telvovoay has never been successfully 
defended. 

500. Tt is idiomatic. 
ef tt Spaces: Phil. 286, ndde 7 . 
novetoOar. 

povov 5é.. Aeimer’] ‘But leave me 
not alone.’ This gives the reason for 
497, where only one of the two sisters is 
told to go. 

502. dpnynrod y’ dvev] Hermann pre- 
ferred bony qTav tvev or bpyyyTod bixa, 


Cp. Tr. 305, 


. ba~ 
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jy O€ rou 505 


é ys 9 yf Pr. eo 9 X , 
Taviy Tly LOKXNS, €OT EMOLKOS, OS ppacet. 


IX. yxcpoip’ dv és 768°. ’Avriyévn, od 8’ evOdde 


gtrkacoe tarépa Tovde’ Tols TeKovotr yap ~~" 


3? » ta! A ~ Tare ta BA 
otd €l Wovy TLS, det TrOvou Punpnyv eXely. 


509 


t xX x > f re Fd 4 6 a? 
XO. orp. a’. Sewdy pey 7d madat kelpevoy Hon Kakbv, @ €eiy, 


TEV ELPELY te dovels- 


, 504. xp ora p’] xpjotaiw L. xpioral wv C% xpiy*ora p’ A. 505. Hv) 
fw Lj Cr tov) To L, tov C*A, 506. toxys| tsxerco AR. bor’) 208° 
Is 509. wovy| movy L. move A. 


devor & fetv’4 Buwo ri4 ddrynddvoc... 


510-14. Division of linesin L and A. 


8h, age 


gs 


504. Xpq oat is equivalent to a fu-~" ‘Tsmene having gone to perform the sa- 
q gg pe 


ture of yp. ‘Where I am to find? 
This form, which occurs also in a frag- 
meat of the Triptolemus quoted by the 
Scholiast on this passage, Fr. 539, is 
variously explained as a contraction for 
xpela €grat or for xpi) €ara or ypH EaTat, 
the form xp% or yp7 being differently re- 
garded as a primitive indeclinable noun, 
whence also ypjy and ypiva, or as a 
contraction of ygefa. Linwood conjec- 
tures iva yp} oral p’ pevpety Tada. But 
Ismene’s perplexity is more simply ex- 
pressed in the text. 

503. totxelBev dAcous] Sc. 6 rémos 
wetras. er & 
506. €moucos] ‘A resident,’ who had 
charge of the sacred utensils, etc. 
_ $09. 008’ ei wovfj t1s] On the mean- 
ing of the subjunctive with «i, see Essay 
on L, § 27. p. 44. For the reading of 
Par. A, cp. O. T. 317, and v. rm. 


cred rites, there is a further pause before 
the arrival of Theseus. 

510, foll. The pause is filled by a short 
lyrical interchange between the several 
members of the chorus and Oedipus, 
who is thus brought to make confession 
while Ismene performs her offering. 
But his confession is a defence. The 
chorus, although importunate, are gen- 
tler than in the former scene. The 
opening line is scanned as choriambic, 
although it may perhaps be questioned 
whether the Ionic metre, which occurs 
above in ll. 212 ff., is not more suitable 
here and in 517. The other metres in 
the ist strophe and antistrophe are 
logaoedic, with one iambic colon (518 = 
532); those of the 2nd strophe and 
antistrophe are mostly iambic. The 
scheme is the following :— 


ir ¥. 
@ —-—-tuy—-—-V Vs -tuV HH VV te 
wt Sepa t (2 
Na cs=o-gtvuyv-3o(?) 
Ss 
U 
— r 
Get Vt 
eal = tf 
iw] ww) ure 
, t 
- SUV HV 
marty ‘ 
GreuunH-V te 
Lo ee ¥ 
~fjuv-fAunte 
9—-—-¥+tuVU-—UtH 
seek 
—WwY- 


XO, 


511. 


C*, papa C. 
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~~ Guos 8 fpapae TO éo Oat 


tt rotro; 
Tas derhaias drrépou baveloas 

wt i 
ddyn ‘évos, & gvvécras, 


By mpos Eevias avoiéns i. , 
Tas cas *& mérovO’ dvaidy, i 


515 


76 ToL Trond kal pndapa AMyov => > 
Bes {ee Semattico gid yun 
éneyelpe] éneyeipar L. — émeyelpery C} or 2. 


512. epapar] é Pocus an or 
514. ddrynddvos] ddynddvac L, 


og C’*A. g])aL. atch 


& B Vat. 515. gevias] feveias LV®. tevelac CA. dvoigns LA.: yp. pi) 
mpos fevias Tas ods A mg. V* mg. 516. 7as cas] rdo odo L. & wémové’} wérovd" 
épy L.  wérovOa épy’ A. Herm. corr. $17. pydapal ppdaya L. 


The distribution of the parts amongst 
the members of the chorus is very un- 
certain. Most probably the coryphaeus 
speaks throughout the Ist strophe, and 
then the others interpose in turn. 

510. Sewov pev 76 waar Keipevov H5y 
randy, & Eeiv’, éreyetpewv] Cp. the pro- 
verb, pi) muveiv naxdv eb neipevoy (Plat. 
Phil. p. 40), and Plat. Legg. 2. 657 E 
(of the poet’s power of recalling the 
feelings of youth), rots Svvapevais Hpas 
..eis THY vedTnTA pYhyN emeyelpev. 

514. ‘The hapless misery which you 
encountered, arising without remedy.’ 
For the genitive (=mepl ras, #.7.A.), 
see Essay on L. § 9. p- 13, and cp. El. 
317, TOD KaovyyHrou Ti prs; 

Euvéoras] Cp. Hdt. 7. 170, Apo 
ouveotedras: 8.74, ToLOvTY TOvy cuvE- 
aTagay, 

515. mpos tevias] An extension of 
the common idiom, mpés Oe@v, etc. 
Essay on L. § 19. p. 29, and cp. Aj. 
492, 3, mpés 7’ épeatiou Alos | edvijs TE 
THs os, 7 TvvnAAdXOns epol. 

516. tas ods *4 mérovl’ dvar84] This 
conjectural reading. as well as the other 
which has been proposed, ras ods, 7é- 
nov, &py dvadf, has been suggested 
partly by the metrical difficulty, and 
party by the fact that the Scholiast 


appears to have taken évad7 (€pya) to 
be governed by dvoigys. Schol. yz) mpos 
THs ons fevias dvantuens pov Ta avadH 
épya. Against wérov it may be argued 
(1) that the word occurs nowhere in 
tragedy, (2) that where it occurs in 
Homer it is accompanied either by a 
noun in the vocative, or by the inter- 
jection &, (3) that it is improbable that 
the first person (represented in the Scho- 
lion by pov) should be omitted. The 
word wézov6a is in accordance with the 
spirit of other passages of the play 
(268, 537), and should be retained. @ 
ménov0a is substituted for épya, to which 
dvatd7 is added as an emphatic epithet, 
‘My unwitting deeds of shame.’ Hence 
épya was naturally inserted as a gloss. 
Besides the metrical objection to the 
MS. reading, dvoigys requires an object, 
and the asyndeton takes from the 
smoothness of the passage without in- 
creasing its force. 

517. 76 Tov TOAD. . dkotoar] ‘I would 
hear once for all aright what is matter 
of loud and still undying rumour.’ 
TOAd, i, e. opsipa Aeydpevov : cp. 305. 
TOAD Yap, @ yépov, TO cov bvopa, K.T.A. 

pdapd Afjyov] Cp. the similar ex- 
pression, of a report still rife, in O. T. 
731, nvdaro yap Tavr’ ovdé mw Ajgayt’ 
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aréptov, éxeTevo, 


ped pet. 


areiOou" 


wait p CGV ‘ A 
Kayo yap Scov ad mpooxpy7 (es. 


520 


Ol. dur. a’. HveyKov Kakérar’, @ Eévou, #veyKov *éxay Be, eds 


*iotwp, Kanaeng 


rotrav 8 avdalperoy obdér, 


x 


XO, GaN és i; 


yas 


Ol, kang p’ ebva words obdey Bos 


5 ydpov seSijoiee ara, 


XO. # 


x £ 2 a 
_patpibev, as dxotw, 


S19. Bor] iwpoe LA. idspor. 


mpoxpnicac LB. 


.. loTw, 522. éxdv] dkav MSS. Herm. corr. 
CA, wL*® perv Cett. ipis| ipiv? Vat.e. 
éxet. On the double accusative arising 


from the cognate use, see Essay on L. p. 
25. For ¢év’ perhaps éetv’, cp. infr. 530. 

519 oréptov] ‘Be content,’ i.e. py 
dyavarrod epdyevos Tadra. It is doubt- 
ful whether this line should be altered 
by adding 8 or y’, reading watSes with 
the MSS. in 1. 532, or we should read 
as in the text. Cp. infr. 1692 and note. 
For — 4 4 VU — — in a similar pas- 
sage, see El. 828, 830, 841, 843. 

521. Hveyxov kaxérata] ‘I was the 
victim of wretchedness.’ For the use 
of pepo, cp O. T. 1320, bimAG oe Tev- 
Oey Kal bitdAG hépew Kana. 

iveykov *txdv pév] If this reading is 
adopted, it must be acknowledged that 
we have here a trace of the philosophi- 
cal dmopia (already suggested by the 
Epic oxymoron é«@v déxovri Ye Pups) 
which is treated at length in Plato 
(Legg. 860, 867 A) and Aristotle (Eth. 
N., 3.1), viz. whether a man acts volun- 
tarily when he is ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances. See Introd. p. 270. Oedi- 
pus must be supposed to mean that in 
killing Laius and in marrying Jocasta 
he had acted with a right good will 
(cp. O.T. 422, 3, TOv buevacoy dv Sdpors | 
Gvoppov cioémAcvoas, ebmAoias tTuyuv), 
but that as he acted in ignorance, the 
actions were not his deliberate choice. 
dxov is certainly wrong and is due to 


. ped ped in one line LA. 
521, Division of lines in L. and A. veyxov x. 


525 


520. mpooxpricers] 

. qvey4 kov 
525. Kaa] eaxd L, Kade 

527. parpddev| unrpddey MSS, 


some reminiscence of 1. 694. Cp. Eur. 
I. T. 512, tpdmov ye 54 Teva ody éxav 
éxwv. ‘The expression is more forcible 
if, by a slight change, for Oeds tora, 
6eds iorwp is read, as in the text. 

523. toutov 8’ aifaiperov ovdév] For 
the transposition of the dactyl. in the 
glyconic line, see Christ’s Metrik, § 119. 
p-94. To avoid it here, éeAyréy, 
dxddaprov (G. Wolff), have been con- 
jectured. 

524. GAX’ és ti] ‘But with regard to 
what?’ Sc. fveyxes xaxdratra. The 
curiosity of the chorus becomes impa- 
tient and peremptory. 

525. kakG p’ evva] ‘By_an evil nup- 
tial the city. all_unknowing_bound_ me 
in a fatal wedlock.’ jév has probably 


ev 

arisen from a gloss év (wand p’ ebvG). 
Others read xax@ p’ év etvG and alter 
1. 513. The correction tépv is unne- 
cessary. Oedipus has already pro- 
claimed his own unconsciousness, and 
there is a certain point in adding that the 
citizens were equally unconscious of the 
nature of their gift. Cp. infr. 983, ob« 
€l5d7’ otk eidvia. 

526. yapov evéBqoey d dq is Homeric. 
Tl. 2. 111, Zets pe Béya Kpovidns dry 
évédnoe Bapeln. 

527. ‘Didst thou, as I hear it told, 
consummate a dishonoured nuptial with 
thine own mother?’ parpédev, i.e. mpés 
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528. émAnow] érdnoav B Vat. 
531. mws..d7a in one line LA. 
yp. dra A. 
cal 7 dp’ cioly L. 


air’ dp’ ciaiv Vat. Lushington corr. 


OI. MSS. O1.] XO. MSS. Solger corr. 


candy | érabes épegas 6b. 


a ase ae , 
iw. id djra. | pupior .. 


parpés, ‘in that relationship!’ The 
force of the middle voice in émAqow is 
‘ethical’ (Essay on L. § 31. p. 52): 
‘Didst thou to thy confusion,’ etc. For 
niuwAnpe here, cp. Aesch. Pers. 132, 
Aéarpa 8 dviphv 1b0w nipmrara Saxpv- 
paw, 

532. ‘My children and my curses.’ 
Because sprung from an incestuous 
marriage. There is no allusion to the 
sons. 

533- patpos Kowds] ‘Of a mother 
who was also mine.’ 

It has been urged in defence of the 
MS. arrangement of the persons, that 
the responsive iw 597a is more suitable 
to the chorus. But in the present in- 
stance it belongs to the chorus to utter 
expressions of horror, and to Oedipus to 
confirm them. Cp. supr. 532, @ Zed. 

534. This line has been variously al- 
tered, but even if the true reading is 
lost, the general meaning is probably 
retained. The mistake about the per- 
sons has very naturally arisen from the 
suddenness with which Oedipus takes 
up the word. This helps to indicate 
the excitement of the situation. 

535. Kowal ye] ‘ye assents to what 
the chorus were about to say, which 
Oedipus emphasises by the words xo.wat 


airar d¢ Ov e€ euod *pey 


orp B'. * aid’ eto’ dp dmbyovol re Kal— * 
Kowal ye marpds adeAdeat, 


533. parpos xowds | dwéBAacror waivos LA. 
cai 7’ dp’ cio’ AVR. 
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Ol. id dita pupioy y emiotpopal Kakér, 


Ol. énadov addaor exe. 


XO. ri ydp; OM, &eEdunv 


530. vod pév] ev om. MSS. add. Elmsl. 
*matde] natdes MSS, Elmsl. corr. 


dra] ara 
534. *aid’ eto’ ap") 

coi 7 dp’ eioty L?, air’ dp’ cisiy B. 
535. *OI.] om. MSS. 536. XO.] 
5a Ae Division of lines in L. and A. 


ye tatpds, On xowal, see Essay on 
L. p. 95. ‘Own sisters of their own 
sire.’ 


536. id Sra] Cp. El. 842, HA. 
ped. XO. pet S7’* 6dod yap: Eur. 
Troad. 1230, EK. ofyo. XO. oluor S970 
cay dddaTav KaKev, 

pupiov y’ émorpodal Kakav] ‘ = 
renewed_onset_ of unnumbered woes.’ 

he image is that of an enemy who 
harasses an army by returning repeat- 
edly to the attack with fresh forces, 
Cp. infr. 1045, daiev dvipwy .. émarpo- 
gai, Ar. Eq 244, éravacrpépov, For 
the nominative after the interjection, cp. 
Tr. 1046, 7, @ .. woxOnoas éyw. 

537. ‘Ihave suflered woes that will 
not _be_ forgotten.’ dhacra is first go- 
verned by émaQov, then € exew is added 
pleonastically, and dAaora is resumed, 
Sc. énaOov ddagta, dare ddacra éxew 
7a Tadnpara. 

539-41. ‘I received a gift, which 
would that I, the much-enduring one, 
had never so benefited the state as to 
receive from her the privilege of choos- 
_ing,’ i.e. Would that I had not benefit- 
“ed the state so as to be honoured with 
the choice gift of Jocasta. In this ren- 
dering, which takes the words in a 
natural order, it is assumed that ya, 
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vopp 6 _Kabapés, didpis és 700° HAO, 


Rd tess 


541. médcos] mékews MSS. Herm. corr. 


547. *éAovs] GAAouvs MSS. Erfurdt corr. 
dAeoa B Vat. 


with the past tenses of the indicative in 
a relative clause, may express the wish 
to reverse a fact in past time. Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 363-6, pwn8’ id #70... 
rédavar. The analogy of the uses of 
the historical tenses with «i, dy, iva, ds, 
érws, to express an impossible supposi- 
tion, inference, motive, or result, is all 
that can be urged in favour of this, 
except the comparison of a passage 
which has generally been thought cor- 
rupt, infr. 1713, iw, ph yas ém gévas 
Oaveiv Expnfes. It may be further sug- 
gested, that in both these instances the 
unusual construction is assisted by an 
echo (or harmonic) of wedov in émw- 
pédnoa, and of éxpqv in éxpn¢es. If 
this hypothesis is rejected, we must fall 
back on Hermann’s interpretation of 
the words: ‘Accepi, inquit Oedipus, do- 
num, uxorem dicens, quod ego ut nun- 
quam a civitate debuerim accipere, ei pro- 
fui, i.e. quod ut mihi non unquam daret 
civitas, merui, quum eam a Sphinge 
liberavi’ TadaicdpBros is a poetical 
expansion of rddas: cp. muxvérrepos, 
pedappuaros, etc. 

544. mamat] Properly an exclamation 
of pain; here transferred to mental suf 
fering, i in accordance with the metaphor 
in éraoas. The punctuation of the 
line is uncertain, i.e. it is uncertain 
whether Bevrépay i is an epithet of vécor, 
or mAnyny is to be supplied with dev- 
répav, and én vdow vécor is in apposi- 
tion to the sentence. For ént voow 
vbaov, cp. Hom. Il. 14. 130, wh mob ms 
ep’ EAnel EArcos dpyra., 

545, 6. éxer..mpds Slkas tr] 


542. pdvov] > from m L, 
kat *#Aeoa] kal dnwreca LAV,  xanw- 


TO éuov exer Te mpds Sixas. ‘ My case 
has some defence, something to be urged 
on the ground of justice.’ Cp. Ant. 598, 
ov8 éxer Avow. Eur. Suppl. 64, éxouey 
& évbixa. 

546. tt ydp reiterates the expostula- 
tion of the chorus. 7i ydp has a dif- 
ferent shade of meaning in each of the 
three lines, 538, 542, 546: (1) ¢ Why, 
what then?’ (2) ‘But what of this?’ 
yap implying ‘that excuse will not 
stand.’ (3) ‘Why, what is that?’ 

547. The MS. reading dAAops is con- 
demned both by sense and metre, but 
the correction is uncertain. 4dods, 
adopted in the text, may be explained 
in two ways, (1) dAovs épdvevoa = EdAow 
povevoas, manifesto accidi, ‘I murdered, 
and was convicted of the murder:’ 
dXovs proleptic. Ess ssay on L, § 38. p. 70. 
Cp. O. T. 1213, épedpé o” dxovd’ 6 nav 
dpav xpévos. (2) ‘ Being overtaken (by 
destiny) I did cémmit the murder. 
The former meaning gives rather a 
better force to «al, and is on the whole: 
preferable, although the construction of 
the participle is more natural in the 
latter interpretation. Porson conjectured 
dyous, (3) ‘being infatuated,’ but this 
implies a degree of self-accusation, ‘a 
which Oedipus in the Oed. Col. 
wholly free. 

kal dAeoa] The pleonastic expression 
has the solemnity of a legal indictment. 
Oedipus, while pleading innocence of in- 
tention, will not soften the actual crime. 

548. vopw &¢ kaapds] The construc- 
tion of these words is absorbed in the 
remaining clause. The word «adapés 
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XO. kal piv dvag 88 hiv Alyéos ydvos 


Onoeds Kaz’ duphy civ *drooradels mépa, 
t ‘i Hl 


55° 


OHZEYS, 


ge 


ea 


~ 9 v4 Ba ~ cA a 
TOAAGY akovwv ey TE TB Mdpos xpivep 


Tas aiparnpas oupdror diadbopas 
pas dup p 


BA 2 bi 4 nm — ae a 
eyvakd o, @ mat Aaiov, taviv 6’ ddois 


$ a ~ 
ev taicd’ dkovwv paddov é€eriorapat. 


oxevh Te ydp oe Kal Td SvaTHVvoY Kdpa 555 


a ae Poa > 
SnAobrov ipiv dvd’ ds ef, Kal o olkricas 


Bé\w *’repécOar, Sécpop’ Oidérov, riva 


Z 2 ne \ uJ ~ > of, 
TOAEwS ETETTNS TPOOT pony e€pou T €Xov, 


> rd > aS - x 
QuTOS TE X1 97) Svea popos TAPACTATLS, 


Sidacke Sewiy ydp ti dv mpagw roxas 


549. jpiv] Huw L. 
re] ye A. 
tt €pecba C?. 


was specially applicable to one who 
had been acquitted of the crime of 
homicide. Cp. Plato, Rep. 5. 451 B, 
GAAA pévrou, elmo, KaOapds ye Kal exel d 
dpedeis, ds 6 vouos héyer: Legg. 9. 865 
B, iatp@y 82 rept ravrav, dv 6 Oepamevd- 
pevos im avtay dxovtwy TedevTG, Kaa- 
pos €oTw Kata vopov. ds 6 vdpos héyer 
and xara vépor in these passages answer 
to véuw here. E. on L. § 14. p. 20. 

550. kat” éudiv ov *dmooraXets] 
‘Brought by thy voice,’ i.e. by the 
message sent at the request of Oedipus 
(1. 70). The word éuo7 has sacred as- 
sociations, and is used in this play, 
supr. 102, of Apollo; infr. 1351, of 
Oedipus again: not elsewhere by Sopho- 
cles. drooradcis, the reading of Turne- 
bus, is nearer to the indications of our 
present MSS. than any other correction, 
and gives a better sense than és éa7dAn 
or é¢’ darddn. ‘See where our lord 
Theseus, Aegeus’ son, hath set forth at 
thy word, and is now come.’ 

551. The words from év te to &adO0- 
pas are introduced by an afterthought, 
and modify the rest of the sentence. 
Cp. Phil. 1411, foll., abdqv rv “Hpaxaré- 
ous axon Te KAvew Achooew 7 dv. See 


Essay on L. p. 65 f. 
VOL, I. 


arn 
550. dmooraneis] dmeatdAn LAV®. (ame A). 

3. tavov] Ta voy L. 
o épécda B Vat. Reisig. corr. 


560 


551. 
557. ‘mepeoOar] Tr épécOa L. 


553. dSots év tatobe] ‘In thy present 
coming.’ Cp. El. 68, défac6é p’ ebtu- 
xovvTa Talade Tails ddots. 

555. oxevy] ‘Thine apparel:’ which, 
though travel-stained, is that of a noble 
Theban. 

556. 8s et] A pronominal expression 
to avoid the repetition of the name. 
Cp. O. T. 1036, dar’ dvopdobns é TU- 
xns Tavrns ds ef. 

kal o” oiktioas, K.7..] With a native 
generosity which Oedipus fully acknow- 
ledges (infr. 570), Theseus is ready to 
protect Oedipus, although not ignorant 
of the nature of his misfortunes (supr. 
305 ff., 551 ff.). But he imagines him- 
self to be conferring a favour, and 
knows not that the blind wayfarer has 
more to give than to receive. Once 
more, therefore, we have a fine con- 
trast between the real and the apparent 
situation. 

557- VéAw *arepéoPar] This correction 
of the Laurentian reading (7=7l) is 
more probable than the reacing of B, 
in which o’ is awkwardly repeated. 
For the aphaeresis, cp. Phil. 592, Aéyw. 
nt TovToV, .7.A, 

560. Sewn, «.7.A.] Either (1). For 
that were a hard task indeed from 
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as odd y avros as éeradedOnv €évos, 


~ Z 
aorep ot, x@s Tis wAEior avnp emi Eévns 


HOAnca kiwduvebpar ev Tau Kapa, 


> 2 2 ~ 
aote Eevoy *y¥ *dy ovdéey bv0, dorrep ad viv, 


595 


¢ , ‘ ? Z 5 ) 
bmekTparoiuny pr ob cuvexow fev Emel 


eo.d dviip av xadru Tis és atipioy 


Or Z a Z € - 
ovdéy mAéov pot ood péreotiy Hpépas. 


Ol. 


mapikey ote Bpayé éuol deicbar ppdoat, 


a © x ~ 2 cay z 
Onoed, 75 cov yevvaioy év cpKp@ dyo 


57e@ 


\ ya ra @¢ ? 2p a aN 7 
ov yap pf Os Elpl, Kap OToU TaTpOS yeyes, 


* a € - > 2 X\ ~ 
kal ys dmotas ndAOov, eipnKas Kupets: 


> 
@oT é€ori pot TO Aoimdv ovdeév GAO TARY 


561. émolas] émotac’ L. 


563. ves] Teo A. 
xpa(r) L. 


«fy Ov. 
566. pH od] pnod L. prov C%. 
AL’RV3, 


which, on your mentioning it, I should 
recoil.” Or (2) ‘For that would be a 
terrible fortune, of which the mention 
would make me shrink from giving 
relief” The latter rendering gives a 
more natural meaning to mpagis (cp. 
Hat. 3. 65, dméxAae macay riv éwvTod 
mpnéiv), and is more in accordance with 
what follows (tmexrpamoiyny, #.7.A.). 
And the usual question addressed to 
suppliants is, ‘What is your misfor- 
tune?’ rather than, ‘What would you 
have us do?’ For the sentiment, cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 339. 40, (@n¢.) ds Trois 


épotow od xt mpdopopoy tpdtois | pevyev 


7a deavd, For the emphatic use of the 
adj., see Essay on L. p. 80. 

562. ds of84 y atrés] ‘Yes, for I 
know, that I myself was brought up a 
stranger, as thou “art now.’~~ Theseus 
was reared by his grandfather Pittheus 
at Troezen. 

563. xs tis wAelor’ dvqp] i.e. xai 
&s tis dvijp mreiora (sc. OAncev). ‘I 
have laboured, as any one hath laboured 
most:’ i.c. as much as any one (ut gui 
plurima), The more usual expression 
would be éaa 71s mAefora. 

564. Anca kiwSuvetpara] Cognate 

Ite 


€ t F cp ‘ 


émotago’ Ct. 
564. xwduvevpar’| xwebpar LL*, xvduvetpar’C?A. Kapa] 


565. 7 dv] yap MSS. Vauv. corr. 


auvercuCey] cuveracducew a L, 
569. Onoed LA. Onaev(o) C*. 


énotag A. 


562, 567. + mg. C2 


ovdér’| obdéy L. obdév’? AV®R, 
ouverow ew 
571. nap’ Srov| nanéd tov AV®. 


accusative. 

év rH kadpa] ‘In my own person:’ 
i.e. they were dangers to my own life 
which I met by my own exertions, re- 
ferring to the adventure with Sciron, etc. 
For év, cp. the expression, év 7@ Kapi 
tpi 6 xivéuvos, Plat. Lach. 187 B. 

565. &omep od viv] For the nomina- 
tive, cp. Aj. 525, exe o” av olkrov ws 
naya: Il. 6. 477, yeveoOau | maid’ éudy, 
ws Kal e-yw meEp. 

568. ood] Essay on L. p. 13, 44. 

569, 70. ‘Theseus, your nobleness in 
brief speech hath spared mé the neces- 
sity of saying much.’ Hither (1) Bpaxéo 
is the subject of defcOc1, or (2) the ob- 
ject of paca, the subject of deicba 
being 76 mpaypa. The object of mapjxev 
is absorbed in the following clause. Cp. 
Eur, Fr. 310, mdpes .. brepB@au .. vary. 

For Séopa. passive, cp. Hdt. 4.11, 
ds dmadAdcoeoOa mpfypa ein, unde mpds 
moAAovs Sedpevoy xivduvevery. Essay on 
L. § 31. p. 54. Sefrae in Plat. Meno, 
79 C,although impersonal (sc. 76 mpiaty- 
pa % 6 Aéyos), is middle voice and not 
passive as here. 

572. kal yijs éqotas iA80v] This was 
implied in omewy, 1. 555. 
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elreiv & xpigw, yd rbyos diépyerat. 
OH. roi? adté viv didacy’, dros dv éxudOo, 575 
Ol, décor ixéve rodpiv Odo Séuas 


gol ddpov, ob amovdatoy eis dru ra 8 


képén map advtood Kpeiaoov ) poppy Kady. 


xpove pddoas av, ovxi To TapovTe, mou, 


motov d& Képdos dgiois #Kew pipar ; 


AX ie Pi" B80 


mol yap ) of mpdcgopd Snrdoerar; > 


Ol. Srav Odve ” ue kal od pov tapeds yévy. 
OH. t& doio6? dip’ ee Tob Biov, ra & ey péow 
a Ajorw toxers 4 "8 obevds moe ie 
Ol. évraida ydép pow Keiva ovyKopiterat. 585 
OH, arn ev Bpaxet dH rivde pw eEarre? xdpw, 
Ol. épa ye pry ob opixpés, ody, dydv dde. 
OH. rérepa ra Tév ody exydvor, % ’ pod Acyele 
drépxerar] Stofxerar L?R. 1. ‘eileen mg. AV*¢, 581. 


B74 x] x @ L. 
nL. 
TA doiaP ap airne Biov mg. C?. 


587. ob L. 
yap aya B. 


Ajow B Vat. 
ovK ayav L?AV3. 


574. X@ Aoyos Srépxerar] ‘And our 
conference _draws_to an_end.’ This is 
the reading of the best MSS. d:ofyerau, 
which is much commoner in this sense 
(cp. e.g. Eur. Suppl. 530), is given as 
a various reading in Par. A, and appears 
in the text of two other MSS. a:épye- 
Tat is best supported by comparing 
Dem. 541.22, mavra 8 Hn Sefednavoct, 
and Plat. Rep. 6. 484 A, did paxpod 
tivos dieedOdvTos Adyou. 

577, 8. ra 5€.. kad] ‘But the gain 
to be obtained from it is better than 
beauty.’ Cp. Eur. Fr. 5 52, vow xpi 
Geaoba, *youv' TETAS eb poppias | dépedos, 
bray pr Tas ppévas Kadas éx7; 

580, 1. For the datives, see Essay on 
L. § 11. p. 18. 

A oF mpoapopa] 
which you bring. 

583, 4. Ta 8 & péow, «.7.A.] The 
construction is defined (with trovet) as 
the sentence proceeds, For the ir- 
regular accusative, see Essay on L. § 15. 


p. 22. 
585. évrai0a yap pow ketva cvyKkopt- 





‘The advantage 


58 3. TA ALTO dip’ airet | 7a Aoich airhe L. 

7A doieP avrh A. 

vag 

ov C3, 
éor’ aya Vat. 


TA AoiaOv airj C*. yp. 
év] éu L. 584. Ajorw] 


ws L?, ovx ayav L.  oty aya C*. 


feror} ‘For in this favour those other 
offices are comprised ;’ i.e. To assure 
him burial by the hand of Theseus was 
to assure him protection from the at- 
tempt of Creon. 

586. (1) ‘You have indeed summed } 
up your request in one short word.’ Or 
(2) ‘This favour which you ask 
consists in a little thing :’ ‘in re levi 
positam gratiam.’ Ellendt. For (1) 
cp. El. 673, é Bpaxet EvyGels Adyu. 

587. ‘Yet be advised; this is no tri- 
fling matter.’ dydv Se, the struggle 
or endeavour or peril implied in grant- 
ing the request. 

588. woTepa TA TOV TV exyovwv, j 
"pod Aéyeis ;] ‘In saying this, are you 
speaking..of what relates to your sons, 
or of something that relates to me?’ 
Theseus is bewildered by the words of 
Oedipus. Hearing of a contest in con- 
nection with the death of Oedipus, he 
naturally thinks of the impending con- 
flict at Thebes, of which he cannot but 
have heard something. But, as he after- 
wards says more explicitly, he does not 
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589. dvarynd ovat] dvayxacovot B Vat. 
sor. mapiecay LA. 


Vat. 
Suid. 


Oérovra y L?. 


594. ov] ov L. ob C, 


see how he is to be involved in this. 
Cp. Phil. 1384, Aéyers 8’ “Arpeidais Spe- 
dos, Hm’ Epol 7d5¢ ; 

580. dvaykdfouor] If this is the right 
reading, which, from the frequent con- 
fusion of ¢ and o, is not quite certain 
(cp. 603), the present is used with future 
meaning, as in Aesch. Prom. 513, a@Se 
deopa puyydve: ib. 525, Secpovs dees 
kal dias éxpuyyavw. Cp. Phil. 1379. 
xdmocwovtas vécov. The subject of 
kopifew (sc. td, cp. infr. 933) is to be 
gathered from the context. ‘They will 
enforce my being taken_thither ;” i.e. 
They will force the consent of Theseus 
and the Athenians to this. ‘ Universe 
eos intelligit, qui tradendi Oedipi po- 
testatem habeant.’ Herm. Another 
rendering has been proposed— They 
will use compulsion against me to carry 
me back thither.’ But such a use of 
dvayxa¢w with the infinitive is inadmis- 
sible. 

590. et Bédove’ dv y', be cot dev- 
yew Kahév] The reading of this line is 
very doubtful, but that of L is as prob- 
able as any other. There would seem 
to be an ellipse of some such words as 
BobdAowro xopifew or the like. “‘ But if 
they chose to fetch you in case of your 
being willing to go, then on your part 
it would not be becoming to remain in 
banishment.’ Cp. Od. 15. 280, od pey 
89 0° 20€AovTa Y amwow vnos tons. Hes. 
Op. D. 355. For the ellipse with i, 


keivot Kopife Keio ane pe 4 

Re. 
GAN e Gédoyr’ dy be ode col pebyetv anor. 
gaX odd’, or “abrds “HOedov, maplecay, ~ 


596. 7] 7 L. 7 CPA, 
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& pape, Ovprss & ev kakots ob dpupopov, ~~’ 
érav tia! pov, voubéret, tavov & €a,»' - 
vev “yrduns, yap oU me xp éyew. 
‘nerova, Bia dewa mpos Kaxots kak, 


595 


Thy Tadalay Evpopav “yevous épeis : pa 
éret ms TodTd y “EdAHvor pba s 
4 BY x Lad oN 2 ah a 
dvOpwmov voceis ; 
th yap Td peifov 7} Kar dvOp $2 


yas éuns amnrdOnv 


590. Oédov7’] OéAowr’ B. éAorey 
mapheocav C?, 592. 8 om. L’. 
598. 4] 70 Vat. 


see Essay on L. § 28. p. 47; and cp. 
Aj. 886, «% mo mAa(dpevoy Aeboowr: 
Pind. Ol. 2. 56, ef 5€ nv éxwv ris? And, 
for dy with the present participle, infra 
761, Kad mavrds dy pépwr, «.7.A, 

Reisig’s emendation @éAovrds y’, ‘ But 
(consider) whether it be not unbecom- 
ing in you to be exiled from them 
desiring to have you back again,’ al- 
though not convincing, deserves con- 
sideration. 

591. GAA’ 008’, St’ atros HOedov, 
mapiecav! This line, at first sight, rather 
favours the emendation @éAovrds +’ in 
590. But adrés=‘of my own accord,’ 
may distinguish between mere willing- 
ness and the spontaneous wish, and the 
same word has not necessarily the same 
reference even in two consecutive lines. 
Cp. supr. 71, wéAo and note. 

592. ‘But then, foolish man, anger 
in calamity i is hurtful. 

593. Stav pddys pov] ‘When you 
have learnt the nature of the case from 
me.’ 

594. dvev yvapns}] ‘Without con- 
sideration.’ 

596. yévous] ‘ Of your birth,’ rather 
than ‘Of your race.’ 

598. tl. .vooets ;] ‘What isthis greater 
than human misery at which you hint?’ 
petfov 7 kar’ dvOpwrov, because greater 
than the extreme calamities which had 
previously befallen him. + 
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% Mpos Tav epavTod omepudrov tor dé po 600 
mad KxaredOeciv phrro6’, bs marpoxréve, » \ 
mas Ord o dv meprpatab’, dor’ oikeily Slya; 
"Ol, 48 Ociov abrods eLavayKdoe oTbpa, vrs yen oor & 
motov ma&Oos Seoavrds €k Xpneryalen; won ove 
Ol. 81 of avdéykn THd€ miyiivae XPovi, 605 
OH. Kal més yévor dv Tay& Kdxelvov mikpd; 
Ol. & didrar Aiyéws Tai, wovois ov ylyverat 
Ocoior yhpas ich karOaveiy tore, 
Ta 8 dda ouyxe? mdvd’ 6 rayxparhs Xpovos, 
poiver Hev icxds yhs, pOiver dé céparos, 610 


OvioKer oe iors, Braordve 8 dhrieria, 


kal meta Tabrov ovror’ ovr év dvépaotv 


pidros BéBnkev ore mpds modw Tod, 


603. eLavaryedoes L. 
607. yiyverar] yiverar LA. 
Geois re L?, 
GAda] 7a(.) 8 aAAa(.) L. 


602. ‘Why then should they have 
you brought, if you are still to live 
apart from them?’ For the middle voice 
of weppataro, cp. O. T. 434, cx0Aq o” 
dv oixovs Tovs épovs éoreAdpny. 

603. There is the same variance here 
as in 589. The future is unobjection- 
able. 

605. ‘In that it is fated for them to 
be defeated,’ either (1) ‘in this land’ or 
(2) ‘by thisland’ For (1) cp. infr. 1546, 
potp avipt Hie rHde KpupOjvar xOovi, 
621, 2, oBpos .. VeKUS .. AUT@V OEepyov 
aipa mierar, 644-6, 6 yapds e060’ 5be.. ev 
@ kparnow Tay éw éxBeBanndrov : 786, 
Tavs .dnadrhax67 xGovés. In favour of 
(2) (which the Schol. gives) it may be 
urged that it makes the rejoinder of 
Theseus appear more natural. 

606. tapd Kdkelvwv] For the omission 
of the article with the second word, cp. 
EL. 991, nal 7G A€yours nal KAvOYTL Tby- 
paxos. Essay on L. § 21, p. 33. 

609. ovyxet] ‘Obliterates,’ and so 
‘destroys.’ Cp, Hdt. 4. 127, ovyxéew 
Tovs marpwlous Tapous: 7. 115, THY ddd 
..ob8 ovyxéovor: Eur. I. A. 37, Kat 
TavTa madw ypaypara ovyxes: Plat. 
Theaet. 194 E, doapy 5é (tcxovar) nal 


éfavayxace AVR. 
608. Oeotar] Oeota L. 
kaTOaveiy] piv Oaveiv Philostr. V. Apoll. 353. 
613. méde] (.’.) moAe L. 


604. defcayras] deicavres B Vat. 
Oeotor A. Oe0ta 70 B Vat. 
609. 7a 


of 7a trypa (éxovres pynpeia)’ ind yap 
TOU avyxeicba Taxd ylyvera dpvdpd. 
Essay on L. p. 105. 

waykpartis] i.e. mavra xpariv. ‘ All- 
ic > Cp. 6 mayxparis tnvos, Aj. 

75 

610. ive. -pOiver] E. onL, § 44.p.83. 

612,13. Kat Teta Taurov .. woe] 
‘ And the same_spirit_does not last be- 
tween friend and friend, nor between 
city and city.” By a metaphor derived 
from the most ancient, and not alto- 
gether lost in modern times, the feeling 
of love or hatred is regarded as a breath- 
ing or exhalation. Cp. Aesch. Agam. 
1206, dAX’ Av madaorhs KapT’ enol myéwr 
xapyv: Aesch. Cho. 34, #éTov mvéwr: 
Ib. 952, dA€Opiov mvéova’ év éxOpots KéTov : 
Aesch. Suppl. 30, 5é£a6’.. aidoig mveb- 
part xwpas: Plut. Dion. p. 197, 76 Tay 
Snpaywyav mvedua. Hence a change 
of feeling is further compared to a change 
of wind, as in Aesch. Ag. 219, ppevos 
mvéwy SvcceBR Tponaiay. For the 
thought, cp. Aj. 679 ff. 6 7” éxOpos Hpi 
és roadvS’ éxOapréos «7.2, 

61 éBnev] Almost = éorw,—see 
red Bs ca : 97,—but (in relation 
to myeBua) retaining the notion of fixity 
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615 


Kal Taiot OnBais ef raviv ednpepel 
lan Q x ua 4 £ £; 
kahds *7d mpds oé, puplas 6 pupios 
ahs : , 
Xpovos TeKvotrar viKras hpépas T idv, 


év ais Ta viv Edppova de€dpara 


Sbpee Stackeddawv EK opLKpod Aédyou" 


620 


o> Lae cr i \ #. la 
iv’ ovpos edwy Kal Kexpuppevos véKus 


wuxpés mor adtév Oeppoy aiva mera, 
ei Zeds ere Zeds yd Ards PotBos cagys. 
GXN od yap adddv 400 takivnt’ ern, 


icy - 
éa pw ev olow npéduny, TO ody povor 
ihn: ey rea f ‘ 


615. ylyverat] yivere L.  yiverar C4A, 

7é some of Elmsley’s MSS. 
620. Sdépe] Sop! MSS. Doed. corr. 

é« paxpod xpévov B Vat. 


617. 76| re LA. 
LQ)AV®, defi@para? Vat. 
L.  xpdvov, yp. Adyou AV’. 
L (airév from airdc?). 


or continued movement. For the per- 
fect of Baivw, expressing a settled state 
or condition, cp. esp. infra 1684, v@v 3” 
OArcOpia vi én’ Supa BéBae. 

615. Kats ida] It often happens 
in Greek that both sides of a complex 
statement are put forward when only 
one is relevant. Cp. Aj. 679 ff. quoted 
above, Trach. 134, 5, TO 8 éwépxerau | 
xalpew Te nat orépecbar, But the poet 
may have chosen to indicate the possi- 
bility of future reconcilement between 
Athens and Thebes. 

616. ei] Emphatic,=xei. Cp. Ant. 

Jb5I, ef yeAwr év cot yeAd. E, on L. 
§ 28. p. 47. 

616,17. ednpepet kadds *r6] Elmsley 
mentions that some MSS. give 7é ac- 
cented, which may be a remaining trace 
of the original reading 7é or rd, ein- 
pepe KaAws Te, i.e. quasi ed Kad@s TE 
Huepet, is indefensible, and the objection 
to the tautology xad@s einpepel is un- 
founded. See Essay on L. § 40. p. 75. 
‘And though on the part of Thebes to- 
wards you all be now serene as heart 
can wish.’ ednpepe’ continues the met- 
aphor in mvedpa, +6 mds o¢ is epexe- 
getic of the impersonal subject of edn- 
Hepet, ‘All looks fair and well in re- 
lation to you: or (bringirf& out the 
image a little more), ‘ There is no cloud 


625 


616, raviv] ra viv L. ravi A. 

619. Sefidpara] Sefidpata 
Ad-you 
622. abt&v] abta(o?)\v 


in the heavens between Thebes and you.’ 
For the construction, cp. supra, mpds 
méduy méAa, and Hat. 3. 49. ef pév vy 
Tlepidvipov redevtyoavros Toto. Kopw- 
lover pida iv mpds Kepxupatous. 

617, 18. pupias .. iov] ‘There are 
countless nights and days which time 
begets in his onward course.’ For the 
form of sentence, cp. El. 1364-6, Tots 
yap év péow Adyous, woAAal KvKAODYTaL 
vorres Hucpa 7 toa, ai ratrd oo deitov- 
ow, ’HAéxrpa, capj—a passage which 
also illustrates the present tense, as used 
of something future but certain. 

619, 20. évais .. Seft@para] ‘In which 
they will sunder with the sword on slight 
pretext your now well-plighted fellow- 
ship.’ The letter corresponding to w in 
L is rather an unfinished o ( oc) than 
an a. 

620. && opikpod Adyou] ‘Out of a 
small occasion.’ Cp; El. 41, 16, 3oAAd 
Tot oppor Adyor | Eapnaav 7dy Kal KaT- 
wpbwoay Bporovs. 

621. tv’] ‘On the spot-where.’ 

623. Cp. Aj. 783, ef KaAyas copds. 

624. taxivyta] For «veiv of break- 
ing silence, cp. Ant. 1060, Td«ivyra dd 
ppevav: O. T. 354, obrws dvabiis efe- 
kivnoas 7é5¢€ | TO pHya; 

625, 6. 76 adv povov | mordv puAdc- 


owv] Either, (1) ‘Only keeping care- 
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miotov durdoowy, Kottor Oidérouy épeis 

axpeiov oikntjpa défacbar rérewv 

tov évOdd’, eirep pi) Oeol evoovol pe. 
XO, dvag, médar cal tadta Kal roads’ én 
yn THO’ 68 dvip as Teddy edpaivero, 630 
OH, ris Sar dv dvdpos edpéveray ExBdror 
To.odd , drov mparov piv % dSopvéevos 
Kowi) Tap hiv alév éotiw €otia: 
éreita 8 ikérns Saipdvev adrypévos 

635 

[104 . 


nan a > x XX + * - s 
yn THe Kapol dacpoy ov opixpoy Tivel, 
) an 
aye oeBicbels ovror éexBard xdpw 
Thy Tobde, xdpa 8 Eumadw Karol. 
> > » ew 3 %. a # Fg 2 
ei O evOadd Od 7O Eero pipve, cé vv 


628. Pevoovat] Wevdovai L?, pe] pou L. 


pe COA, 630. 778°] rH L. 
as C?A, 88 om. A. avfp] dvip MSS. 
a 


631. dv om. A, 632. drou 


MSS. é7w Suid. 
Th yaTe B Vat. 


aya L. ceBiobeis] ceBacbeis B Vat. 
fully thine own good faith,’ or (with 
motév as supplementary predicate), (2) 
‘Only keeping thine own part faithful.’ 
The position of mordv favours (2). 

630. épaivero is subjective middle. 
‘Declared on his own part,’ or ‘ Declar- 
ed himself ready to perform’ (épatvero 
Tehov). Essay on L. § 31. p. 53, d. 
Cp. O. T. 148, dy 68 egayyedArerar: Aj. 
1376, 7, Tamd TODS ayyéAAopar.. elvat 
pidros. 

632, 3. drou..€oria] ‘ Whose friendly 
alliance, first of all, has been ever known 
amongst us as a common possession ;’ 
the family of Cadmus being mpdéfevor of 
Athens and not merely gévou of Theseus ; 
‘ publicum hospitium dicit, ut opponatur 
iStofévw. Linw. Or (2), reading 67w with 
Suidas, ‘ Who, first of all, has a home 
and place of defence always open to 
him in our land ;’ «own, in right of a 
mutual bond. ‘Semper apud se paratum 
esse QOecedipo hospitium pro mutua 
quadam vel inter ipsos vel inter majores 
eorum necessitudine.’ Herm. Euripides 
represents Polynices as having been the 
tévos of Theseus: Eur. Suppl. g30. For 
the alliance supposed to exist between 
Athens and Thebes, cp. supr. 606, 616, 
618, infr. 758, 929. 


spiro. 
dopvgevos L. Sopttevos C?*. giddtevos L?, 
opuxpdv| puxpdv AR B pr. Vat. 


635. vf THde] 


(op, A°.) 636. dyw) 


4 SoptEevos Ewria] ‘The hearth of 
warlike friendship,’ the article intro- 
ducing a general notion, as in Tr. 398, 
76 moTdy Ths GAnGelas. See Essay on 
L. § 21. p. 34. The abstract is express- 
ed through the concrete; i.e. gotta is 
used for fevia, like dépv for méAeuos. 
For the expression of a similar feeling, 
cp. Plat. Legg. 1. 642 B, rvyxdvet hydv 
h Eoria Tis méAcws odca ipav mpdtevos. 

633. aiév] ‘On all occasions,’ i.e. in- 
dependently of his other claims on us. 

634, 5. €metra.. river] The sentence 
returns from the relative to an indepen- 
dent construction. E. on L. p. 64. 
Theseus with ‘noble brevity, (supr. 
569), gives two or more reasons in one. 
Oedipus is (1) an ally, (2) a suppliant 
claiming Divine protection, (3) he pro- 
mises to secure victory for Athens. 

637. €smadw] ‘On the contrary.’ 
The conjectural emendation éumodw 
(Musgr.) is unnecessary, and if it were 
accepted the opposition of clauses would 
not be sufficiently marked by dé. The 
word éumoAis occurs only once, infra 
1156. (‘Non opus éymadw: fortius 
éumodw. Herm.) 

638. e& 8’.. pluvev)] 5é= ‘But with 
regard to the particular spot,’ referring 
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tééw guadooey’ ef 8 éuod orefyev péta 


760 460,—Tovrav, Oidirov, Sidwpi oor 640 
kpivavte xpjoOa, rtHde yap §vvoicopat, 
Ol. & Zeb, Sidoins Toto. ToLovrouow ev, 
OH. ri dfra xppces; 7% Sduovs oretyew pods ; 
O/. et por Oémis y’ fv. GAN 6 x@pds éoO’ be, 
OH, & @ ri mpd£es; ob yap avTioThoopat, 645 
Ol. & & kpatiow trav ee éxBeBAnkérov, + yo” 
OH. péy dv réyos Sdpnua THs cvvoucias, 
Ol. «i col y drep ons Eupevel redrodvTi jor, 
OH, Odépoa 7d Todde y avdpés* ov ce pH mpodd, 
Ol. otra o bp Spxov y os KaKdy mioTécopa. 650 
OH. ovkovy mépa y dv ovdey } Adyw Hépors, 
Ol. w@s odv rojoas ; OH, rob pddior’ dkvos o exe; 
Ol, Agovow dvdpes OH, dard Toicd extra pédov, 
Ol. dpa pe relrov OH, pr didacy’ & xph pe Spay, 


639. & O] ei L. ct & A. 


640. 768] 70 8 L. 


643. FHL. 2 A, 


és B Vat. 644. x@pos] xépos A. x@pos LA’. 646. €v’] eu” L. 
647. A€yous] Adyos L. Abyour Cc, 648. coi Yj] ov y’ LB. aol y' C?A. 
éupevet | éupever B Vat. 652. o’ om. L. 654. Acinwy] Aecmav L. (acc. 


by C2) 


to the comprehensive word ywpq pre- 
ceding. 

640. tobrwv, «.7.A.] A general apodo- 
sis relating to both the preceding clauses 
is substituted for the apodosis of the 
latter clause. 

TovTav ..kptvavte xpio0at] yphcba, 
sc. T@ étépw. ‘To make choice between 
these alternatives and use the one so 
chosen.’ Cp. O. T. 640, Spdca.. dvotv 
dmoxpivas kakolv. 

641, THSe] Sc. F av ob upivns. Cp. 
El. 1301, 2, 8’ Bras Kal vol pidoy | Kat 
Tovpoy éoTa THO. 

Evvoicopat] ‘I will concur.’ 

647. pey’ Gv Aéyous .. cvvovcias] 
‘You seem to intimate a great boon 
which your abode with us will confer,’ 
dy A€yos =éorxas A€éyerv, cp. El. 1372, 
ove dy paxpav &P huly obdiy dv Adywr | 
TlvAdin, 748’ efn rovpyov. THs cuvovcias, 
genitive of relation’ (Essay on L. § 9. 
p- 13), ‘A great gift in respect of your 
dwelling with us.’ 

643. ‘If you abide by your words and 


f 


make them good to me.’ tedodvn, 
with got, proleptic. Cp. O T. 863, e 
pou guvein pépovte | poipa tay edoenrov 
dyveiay Adywv, «.7.4. Some take te- 
Aodyrt as agreeing with po: (cp. 630). 
But Oedipus has only to remain where 
he is. The fulfilment of his promise 
does not take place till after his death. 
There is no meaning in a condition 
which is so far in the future. 

650. Cp.the line attributed to Aeschy- 
lus, Fr. 385, ob dvdpds Sproi miotis, GAN’ 
Spxwv dvyp. 

651. ‘You would gain nought more 
by that than by my simple word.’ 

652. Herm. reads avdpes. But cp. 
656, where if the sense was not unfinished 
the article would be equally required. 

654. Spa pe Aelwv] ‘Beware, in 
leaving me.’ 

& .. 8pav] Nauck conj. & ypy p’ dpav. 
But such a transition from the idiomatic 
imperative 8pa to this rare use of the 
inf. ép@v, ‘to provide for’ (Phil. 504, Ta 
dei’ épav), is very unlikely. For the 
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Ol. 
Ol, 


2 Ped AND se 
OKVOUYT avayKy. 


> 7 
ovK oicO amredas 


OH. rotpov ovK bxvet Kéap, 655 


OH, ofS éyd ce wh Twa ta 


evOévS’ dmdgovt dvdpa mpos Blav éuod, » | - 


| 
“ey | 


moddal 6 dreidkal moAAd OW padrny ery 


~ > ~ 
Ou KarnreiAncay, aN 6 voids bray 


adtod yéyntat, ppodda rdmeAhpara, 


660 


> tl 
ketvois & tows Kei Oeiy emeppdacbn dréyeLv 


THs ons dywyis, of éyd, pavfoera 


paxpov 7d depo méAawyos otdE TAOTLpOY. 


Oapoeiy pev ody éywye Kdvev THs euas 


yvdpns érave, PoiBos ef mpovreuwée ce 


665 


u ~ > 
duos 6& Kdpod pi mapdvros ofS re 


a A 
Tobpov guddée o dvopa ph mdoxew Kakas, 


XO. orp... dinmov, géve, Taade ydpas 


657. dnagovr’] dmdgér’ A. 


abrou C§. 661. Keivors] Keivor B, 


use of a general word like dpay in such 
a ore cp. Aj. 1373, gol 8& Spay 
éfeo® & xpi 

658, foll. ANd many threats and 
many vain words have ere now been 
uttered in anger:’ (Lit. ‘Many threats 
have uttered many vain words:’) ‘but 
when the mind has power of herself 
again, nothing remains of all that was 
so threatened. For deal .. katy- 
me(Anoay, cp. infr. 794, 76 oov.. ordpa 
ToAAHY éxov ordpwow : 779, Br obdey 4 
xapis xapw pépor: Plato, Theaet. 153 D, 
éws av % mepipopda 7 xivovpérn, in all of 
which instances a process is personi- 
fied and grammatically regarded as the 
agent. Also infr. 794, for a similar echo 
of sound. See Essay on L. § 44. p. 8 
The conjecture woAAol 5 woAAois TOAAG 
gives a misplaced emphasis. Qy. moAAol 
8 dmedais, 4.7.4. ? 

660. atrod] ‘In its own possession.’ 
For the genitive as predicate, see Essay 
on L. §9 p. 12. A similar emphatic 
use of aivod occurs in Tr. 144, Toe- 
otabe.. xuporow abrov, 

661 ff. ‘And with regard to the The- 
bans, though they have had the audacity 
to boast great things about carrying you 
away, they will find, I am well assured, 
that the way hither would be over a 
long and dangerous sea.’ 


Biay] Biav (y’) L. 


660. abrov] adrod LA. 
dew’) Set’ L. 


kelvois is in a twofold construction 
with éweppioOn and pav_cera. émeppo- 
oy is impersonal, (sc. Td Aja, } pwn), 
so that Keivors éreppuoOn Aye is equal 
to éwepphoOnoay hore Acyev. 

662. ris ois dywyfjs is a genitive of 
respect. 

664. dvev, having the force of a pre- 
position, adheres closely to the word 
which follows it, and the spondee in the 
5th foot is thus justified. See on 115 
supr. év yap TO pabety. 

666, 7. ‘I am sure that, even in my 
absence (épyws.. éuod 2) mapdvtos), my 
name will guard thee from ill.’ 

There is a pause in the action of the 
play. Oedipus has now received from 
Theseus himself the final assurance of 
rest and protection. The scruples of the 
chorus have been pacified by the words 
of the king as well as by Ismene’s per- 
formance of the sacred rites, and the 
anxiety of Oedipus has been calmed. 
Creon is on his way from Thebes, but 
his approach, though apprehended by 
Oedipus, is not yet present to the mind 
of the chorus. It is in this moment of 
tranquil security that the chorus give 
their welcome to the stranger, and sing 
the praises of Colonus and Athens. 

668, foll. ‘Couldst thou find a fairer 
dwelling-place than this brightland? Here 
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oe ‘ oe ~ ag 
ixov T& Kpdtiota yas emavaa, 


BA 


* tov adpyfira Kodwvor, 


0’ 


eV 


670 


670, 71. Kodwvor, &v@’ { &] KoAwydy évOa LA, Pors. corr. 


the nightingale keeps haunt, and sings 
in deep impenetrable coverts of green 
dells, where no sun, nor wind, but only 
the joyous presence of Dionysus comes. 
Here daily blooms the saffron and De- 
meter’s flower, nor do the waters of 
Cephisus fail, nor Aphrodite shun the 
spot. 

‘ And there is a better plant than grows 
in Asian or Dorian soil, that flourishes 
of itself in this our land, the nurse of 
childhood, the terror of our foes, the 
grey-leaved olive, which Zeus and Athena 
ever protect from harm. Nor has Posei- 
don left us without his gifts. Our 
mother-state is famed for horsemanship 
and famed by sea. Here first the son 
of Cronos tamed the steed, here swiftly 
glides the oared bark, keeping pace with 
the multitude of sea-nymphs.’ 

The metres of this ode are composed 
with especial care. 

The ruling logaoedic rhythm of the 1st 
ea is represented by the following 
ine 


| CC i ee’ 
2-H tu KY 

6 —--4uVu--uVH 
8. —--4uuK-— UU 


varied with iambic and trochaic, which 
in 3,5, 7» are combined in the ‘anti- 
spastic’ or syncopated movement 

Sait oe 


U Sus-un-®) 
while 4 is trochaic dim. hyper-catalectic 
tu-v"tu-us 


The composition ends with a glyconic 
and Pherecratean, 9 and 10, recalling the 
thythm of the former strophe. 


f. 
- Stu Vr 


t 
a LR Sp et ney 


The rhythm of the rst strophe is ex- 
pressive of repose and gladness, that of 
the 2nd, of triumph (cp. Ant. 139, 153), 
ending in repose. 

668, 9. ‘Thou art come, stranger, to 
the homes of this land famed for steeds, 
the best homes on earth.’ 

etimmov] Cp. supra 59, Tévd' imadrny 
Kodwvdy, and note. The epithet is in- 
tended to apply first and specially to 


Yee ue UY 


which, out of 13 lines, holds the rst, 
5th, 7th (and central), 11th, and 13th 
places. 2 and 12, the second and second- 
last lines, also correspond 

opr MuVMrYM rw, 
In 3, 4, 8, the logaoedic is shortened to 


the ordinary glyconic metre 
VY 


ae se es LS 
and in 6, to the Pherecratean 
--uUVUR- 


In-9, the rhythm changes to a purely 
dactylic movement 

SR RR NE NDS 
which is followed, in 10, by an Iambic 
dimeter catalectic 

vtu-vus my 

which smooths the way for the recur- 
rence to the prevailing rhythm, Cp. supr. 
229-36, infr. 1675, 6. 

The chief movement in the 2nd strophe 
is choriambic (Il. 1, 2, 6, 8, 


LD erick a) 


—-4uu--UVU KH 


/ 


vv [-]-vu-v-), 


Colonus, and then generally to Athens, 
evinnov Tac5¢e xwpas is attributive to 7a 
KpdrioTa yas émavaa, Cp. supra 45, 
Spas yijs THIS’. 

yas is partitive genitive with xpariora. 
Cf. infra 739, eis wAeioToy médEws. 

émavAa] Here generally ‘ dwellings,’ 
‘homes,’ with some association from the 
care of horses, which was an occupation 
of the Coloniatae. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 870, 
Opyiav énavrwy. 

670, tTév dpyfita KoAwvov] An accu- 
sative added epexegetically in the same 
construction with émavAa. dpyira (cp. 
dpynes, dpyvdes), ‘gleaming,’ either 
from the colour of the rock, or rather 
from the marble structures, such as the 
altar of Poseidon, which made it conspi- 
cuous in the sunlight from a distance. 

670, 1. év@’ 4] The addition of the 
breathing which restores the metre, also, 
by introducing the article, rather im- 
proves the sense. Cp. El. 147, dda’ éé 
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* + *. zs * 4 ‘ 
TOV OlVY@TT avEexovoa Klooov 


kal tav d&Barov beob 


purdArAdda pupidxapmoyv avyA.ov 


0 aviveudy Te Té&vTOV 


675 
[105 a. 


Xeydvov’ tv 6 Baxxidras 


del Ardvucos éuBaredver 


Oelais dudimorav riOjvats, 


671. puvdperar) pvperar ARV’. 
CAV. 675. Tav] Tov AR, 
Barx.wras| Baryewrao L. 
Atévuccod A, 


AL’B Vat. 


¥ & orovéeco’ dpapey ppevas: infra 693, 
& xpucdvios "Appodita: 716, & 8 ednper- 
wos. The synaphea is not a strong ob- 
jection where the metre is continuous, 
as here, and is at any rate more pro- 
bable than that a glyconic verse should 
begin with a dactyl, and @eaty, at the 
end of 1. 683, be taken for a mono- 
syllable. 

672. Oapifovea] Il. 18. 386, mdpos ye 
bev ovTt Oapicers. 

673. xAwpais trd Bdoooas] ‘In 
coverts of green glades.’ dé, with 
dative=‘down in.’ Cp. Ant. 336, 7, 
meptBpuxioww repay bn olduacw : Ovid, 
Fast. 4. 427, ‘Valle sub umbrosa locus 
est.’ 

674, Tov oivdm’ dvéxovca Kiocdv] 
‘Remaining constant to the empurpled 
(wine-coloured) ivy.’ For this mean- 
ing of dvéyw, cp. Aj. 211, A€xos Soupid- 
Awrov | oréptas dvéxa: Eur. Hec. 123, 
dvéxov Aéxtp’ Ayapéepvov: Pind. Nem. 
7. 89, ei 8 adrd wal Oeds dvéxor ; and 
especially Aristides, 1. 19, nal r@v dvOpu- 
nav co. Ocopidcis, ovx “ATn Tare TAS 
wepards, "AOnva b& dvéxe: kal éufarever. 
The conjecture véyovoa (Dind.) is cer- 
tainly not less questionable than the 
text. véwev yjv may be said, but hardly 
vévew maadv, pudAddba. (Cp., however, 
Ar. Av. 239, éml moood “Adbeot vopdv 
éxe). oiva@ma refers to the rich colour 
of the ivy, as if flushed with wine. 

675. Baroy Gcod dvAAdSa puprdKap- 


674. olvwnay ~xovoa L. 
a&Batov| dparoyv Vat. 
679. dei ends the preceding verse. 
680. dugitodrav] aupindver L. 


680 


olive avéxovoa 
678. 6] from ob? L. 
A.dvuaos | 


dpgurwray Ct, duputddov 


mov] ‘The inviolable leafy grove, with 
countless berries, sacred to the God:’ 
referring chiefly to the laurel and olive 
bushes, for the epithet dvjAcoy can 
hardly apply to the vine: cp. supra 17, 
Sapyns, édaias, dumérov. For pupidcapmov, 
cp. O. T.83. And for G08 puAAdéa, cp. 
Trach. 754, Bwpots dpi Tepeviay Te 
pvardia. 

Qc06] Probably Dionysus, to whom 
such thickets are sacred, as devSpirns 
Geds. Pind. Fr. 130, Sevdpéwy 62 vopov 
Atévucos mokvyabhs abgavor. The men- 
tion of him is suggested by the ivy, and 
he is presently spoken of by name as 
haunting the spot. Cp. the similar in- 
troduction of Poseidon in 709, foll., and 
of Nessus in Tr. 556-8. 

676. avndvov .. Keyavwv] Cp. Od. 5. 
478 sqq., Tods (Adpvous sc.) wey dp’ ovr’ 
dvépwy Bian pévos typdy dévtov, | ovre 
mor’ nédios padbwy aria éBadrey, | odT 
bpBpos wepaacne Siapytepés, ib. 19, 440, ff. 
For the genitive, see E. on L. § 10. p. 16. 

680. Getars .. rLO4VaLs] The Nymphs 
of Nysa, who, according to a legend, 
were the nurses of the infant Bacchus, 
Il. 6. 132, Awvtooo rOAva. To the 
conjecture @eais, which has been sug- 
gested for the metre, may be objected, 
(1) that the fem of Oeds is not elsewhere 
found as a monosyllable (unless in 683); 
(2) that the Nymphs are not properly 
spoken of as eai. 

dpprrodev] ‘Carecring round,” A 
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dvr.a’. 0ddXEL 8 ovpavias br dxvas 


6 Kadd(Borpus Kat huap del 


vdpkicoos, peyddaw Oeaiv 


ge 


adpxaiov otepdvap, 6 TE 


> oe 
5 Xpvoavyis KpobKos’ obd’ dimvot 


Kpjvat puvb0ovow 


Kngiood vopddes peéOpor, 


a J 
GAN aity ér pate 


2 , 7 2 , Bees £453 fal 
@KUTOKOS Tediov EMLVLOCOETAL 82 FR eh 


685. «pdros] (*)pdeoo L, 
689. mediwv] mediov L, 
émviogerat B Vat. 


mediov C, 


picturesque inversion, representing the 
confusion of the Bacchanalian rout, in 
which it is uncertain who leads and who 
follows. But qy. dutmodos, used pas- 
sively, as in Pind. Ol. 1. 96, TUpBov 
dppinorov éxwv ? 

681-93. The antistrophe passes from 
the wooded hollow to the open height, 
on which the crocus and narcissus blow: 
and then to the meadow that is watered 
by the stream. 

681. otpavias im’ dyvas| ‘By the 
dew of heaven from above.’ 

682. kaddtBotpus] ‘ With fair clus- 
ters,’ i.e. with several heads upon a 
stem. 

683. peydAaw Geatv] The great God- 
desses, Demeter and Persephone. See 
the Hymn to Demeter, ll. 6-18, where 
Persephone, after gathering crocus and 
other flowers, is tempted by a narcissus 
with- a hundred heads, which Earth 
purposely causes to grow, so as to fix 
the attention of the maiden until Pluto 
comes. Ancient commentators observed 
that the chaplet worn in honour of 
Demeter and Persephone was not one 
of flowers, but of myrtle, or of ears 
of grain, and they proposed either to 
read peyaddy Gedy, referring to the Eu- 
menides, whom Euphorion had described 
as vapkioow émorepées TAoKapidas, or 
to emphasize dpyatov, with reference to 
the former time before Persephone was 
carried away. But see note on 685. 

685. xpvoavyfs] Cp. Tennyson, Oe- 
none, ‘And at their feet the crocus 
brake like fire.” The Schol. observes 
that Sophocles in the Niobe makes the 


kpbioo Ct. 
émvicoerau| émwioera L. 


685 


i 


687. Kndicov] enpicood B Vat. 
émveicerat AR, 


crocus an emblem of Demeter. 

ot8’ dimvor kpivar pwiPovew Ky- 
toot vordses peeOpwv] Either (1) ‘Nor 
fail the ever-wakeful springs that feed 
Cephisus’ stream,’ referring to the abund- 
ant fountain-heads on the slopes of 
Parnes: or (2) ‘Nor do the ever-wakeful 
tills decrease, dispensers of Cephisus’ 
flood,’ referring to the system of irrigation 
(Savoyy) that goes on to this day. 
Although this allusion to an artificial 
process may seem unpoetical to the 
modern reader, the latter interpretation 
agrees better with mediev émviocera, 
besides giving a more definite meaning 
to vouades, and one immediately con- 
nected with Colonus. For a similar 
allusion in lyric poetry, cp. Pind. Ol. 5. 
12, nal cepvods dxerous, “Inmaps ofow 
dpSa orpdrov. For the meaning of 
voudédes, cp. Plat. Legg. 11. 931 C, 
Sixcaror vowels .. dya@v, where vopeds is 
similarly used. 

688 GAX’ aiev .. xPovds] ‘But ever, 
each new day, with quickening power, 
he (Cephisus) pours his clear waters 
over the bosom of the plain.’ 

én’ qpart] Not=yap én’ jyari (‘day 
after day’), but ‘on each day,’ like xa7’ 
fiuap. Cp. Heracl. Fr., faros véos ep’ 
tuepy. The hiatus between this and the 
following line indicates a pause before 
the change of rhythm. 

689. dkutoKos] Schol. devroKna moidiv 
Td media Kai éyxapra. Ellendt rightly 
observes that this explanation may stand 
although mediwy is to ‘be joined (in the 
first instance) with émviccera. 

690. For the general use of épBpos 
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690 


aTepvotxouv xOovds: ovdé Movoay 
Xopot viv ameatbyncay, oS *dp’ 


& xpuodvios ’Adpodira, 


4 > «& a 
orp.8'.€otTw 8 ofov éyd yas "Acias ovK émaxove, 


694 


: és 

obd ev ra peydrg Awpidt véow Médoros mémore BAacTov 
2 

girevp axeipwroy avréro.oy, 


éyxéov b6Bnpa Saiwy, 


5 8 rade OddrNEL péytota ydpa, 


691. orepvodyov} orépvov Vat. 
a) ob8 ad L. ovde ARV®. 


dxeipnrov (e from n) L. dxeipwrov A. 


700, péyiora] peyiorar L. peyora (or peyiora?) A. 


for the element of water, cp. O. T. 1428, 
unr buBpos ipés, E. on L. p. 98. 

691. atepvotxou] Cp. Hes. Th. 117, 
yat” etpvorepvos. Schol. toov rg yovipov. 
Meineke conj. oreppovyov. 

691. 088 Movodv, «.7.A.] Cp. the 
praise of Athens in Eur. Med. 830 ff. 
There was a temple of the Muses, near 
that of Athena, in the Academy. Paus. 
I, 30, 2. : 

692. vw] ‘The region,’ i.e. Colonus 
and the neighbourhood. 

ot’ *dp’ | & xpucdvios "Adpodita] 
There is some defect in the MS. text, as 
the hiatus od5é | 4 is not admissible be- 
tween the two logaoedic lines. ob5é y’ | 4 
(Brunck), oS | way (Herm.), have been 
conjectured. ov¥8 dp’ | 4 may be sug- 
gested: dpa, i.e. as the beauty of the 
region testifies. 

693. xpurdvos "Adpodita] Cp. xpu- 
ooverov nviav, Aj. 847. 

694. éotw 8 oiov .. BAaorév] In ex- 
patiating on the glories of their home, 
the religious mind of the Coloniatae 
dwells chiefly on the rival gifts of 
Poseidon, their patron deity, and of 
Athena, the special patroness of horse- 
men (infr. 1070), and of the Morian 
olives (706), as well as of Athens and 
of the tree in the Acropolis. The chorus 
are thinking chiefly of their own neigh- 
bourhood. Only in ll. 711, 716-9, do 
they speak of what relates to Athens 
apart from Colonus. The olive-plant 
immediately referred to is that in the 
Academy, mentioned by Pausanias as 


692. xopot ends the preceding line. 
ovd & L?B Vat. 
lines in L. éo7w- yao + od8’ tv Medora. 


700 


ob8 *dp’ | 

694. 8] 6@ LA. Division of 
697. mwmore] woTe B Vat. 698. 
699. éyxéov] y from «x L. éxxéwy A. 


having sprung up independently of the 
one in the Acropolis :—dSetv7epoy Todro 
Aeydpuevov paviiva, Paus. 1. 32. Onthe 
sacred feeling attaching to the Athenian 
olive, see also Hdt. 5. 82, 8. 55. 

The genitive, yas “Actas, is rather 
partitive than possessive, and to be 
taken closely with émaxobw. ‘A thing 
such as I cannot hear of anywhere in 
the Asian land, nor as having ever 
sprung,’ etc. The participle BAacrév 
is introduced by an afterthought in 
the second clause. The Peloponnese 
is called a Dorian island by an ana- 
chronism similar to that by which the 
Athenian youth are called Theseidae in 
1066. Asia and the Peloponnese are 
cited as the two rivals of Athenian 
greatness. 

698. pdreupa is the subject of gor, 
although not thought of at the beginning 
of the sentence. 

dxe(pwrov] This reading is supported 
by the remark of Pollux, 2. 154, which 
probably refersto this passage, dxelpwrov 
5é Sopordrgs elre 76 dyerpovpyntov. The 
simpler interpretation, however, is more 
probable, ‘ unravaged,’ anticipating the 
thought in 699 and 702-5. 

atrémovov | ‘Self-created, ‘That 
springeth ever of itself;’ i.e. That needs 
not to be renewed by human agency. 

700. TG5e .. xopq] i.e. (1) Along the 
banks of the Cephisus: or (2) in Attica 
generally. Cp. Hadt. 5. 82, Aéyerar 5é 
nal ws édaia Hoay GdAob yjs ovdapovd 
nat’ éxeivov Tov xpovov, h ’AOnvjct. 
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yravkas madorpspou ptddov édatas: 


To pév tis ov,* veapds ore yipa 


, * lan - 
onpatvor, ddidoe xEpl mépoas’ 6 yap eloatev opdy KiKhos 


Aedaoer viv Mopiov Ards 


10 xa yAavkams ’Addva. 


dvr.f'. dddov 8 alvoy exw parporddra rede KpadricToy, 


' 


+€ 
7ot. maSorpdpou LA. mar8orpd@ouv C*. 
703. xept] xerpt MSS.: corr. Heath. 
) cicopav ARV, 
éxw patponmdre] éxw | parp. LA, 


od] odre MSS. 
cag | 6 yap. eioaev dpav L. 
707. éxw] om. B Vat. but with blank. 


yo. maBorpdpou] Simply ‘ child- 
nourishing.’ Cp. Hes. Op. 226, eipnvn 
8 dvd iv noupérpopos. The interpre- 
tations which refer to the custom of 
suspending an olive-crown where a male 
child was born, or to the propagation 
of shoots and offsets from the parent 
stock, are more ingenious than true. 
For the synecdoche, @vAAoy édaias, cp. 
Aj. 14, & poeype *Addvas, 

702. Td pev TLs ov, *veapds ode yhpa] 
This line seems to have been tampered 
with by some one who had an ear for the 
iambic rhythm. The simplest alteration 
is to omit re and place a comma after 
ov. ‘Which no commander, young or 
old... For the order of 7s od, see 
Essay on L, § 41. p. 71, and for the 
omission of the first ore, ib. § 39, p. 67, 
and Phil. 771, éxévra pr’ dxovra. For 
the variety of expression (veapés onpal- 
vow, ype onpaivwv), cp. Ant. 808, 
véatov éyyos devacovcay .. KovToT’ 
avéis: and for the dative yhpa, which 
has given offence, O.T. 172, ore Téxo1- 
ow ..dvéxovot yuvaikes. pév, ‘assur- 
edly.’ Cp. El. 1240, 768 pev ovmor’ 
afiwow Tpéoat, «.7.4. Sophocles, in his 
description, blends the olive of the 
region, whether that in the temple of 
Athena Polias in the Acropolis, which 
Xerxes could not destroy (Hdt. 8. 55), 
or the olives of the Academy which 
according to Androtion, quoted by the 
Schol., Archidamus spared, with the 
olive generally. 

703. onpatvw is used in the Homeric 
sense of ‘to command an army.’ I], 
16. 172, névre 8 dp’ Hyeudvas womoaro, 
rots émemolOer | onuatvey. The allu- 
sion which has been found in this 
passage to the invasions of Xerxes 
and Archidamus, is not improbable. 


795 


707 


pvddov] O4AAov B Vat. 702, 
mépoas 6 yap] mép- 


705. Aevooe| Aevoe L, 


Aaxedapévioe yap eéuBaddvres ev 7H 
’Arring béea pupidor TeAorovynoiwy nat 
Bowray fryoupévou “Apxibdpou Tod Zevgt- 
Sdpou Aaxedarpovinv BactrAéws, deo XovTo 
TOV AEyopévwy popiwy, ’AOnva Ovaarres, 
(A@nvay Seicavres, Meineke conj.), ws 
*Avépotiwy pyat, Schol. See also the 
quotation from Istrus in Schol. on 7or. 
The reading of L, eicasév dpa, sustains 
the choriambic rhythm; and mapanro- 
péva in the antistrophe is justly sus- 
pected. See note on 717. 

KUKAos] Phil. 1338, 0 7a way7’ iddvTes 
dug épod rbedou, 

705. Moptov Ards] i.e. Zeus regarded 
as the protector of the popia: or sacred 
olives in the Academy. Cp. Ar. Nub. 
toos. Apollodorus, quoted by the 
Schol., says, mept "Axadjpeay éorly & re 
Tob Kara:Bdrov Aids Bwyds, dv nal Mé- 
piov kadobdat, Tov exe popiay mapd rd 
Tis AOnvas iepdv iSpupérav. 

706. yAav«ams occurs here only in 
the extant plays of Sophocles. Probably 
‘grey-eyed, cp. yAauxds supr. 701, 
Essay on L. § 44. p. 82. 

707. dAdov .. evOddacaov] ‘I have 
yet another mighty praise for this city 
that hath reared me, the gift of that 
great deity, to tell, her great pride, 
that she is renowned for the fairest 
steeds, the fairest colts, and for a 
glorious sea.’ eiaetv is added epexege- 
tically in construction with éyw. The 
adjectives, eiummoy, etc., agree with 
airnv, which is to be supplied as the 
object of eimeiv, if indeed some word 
equivalent to this has not been lost. 
Porson, to complete the metre, supplied 
x9ovss before aixnpa. But perhaps 


the line may have stood, daHpov Tod 


Heyddou Baipovos, eimelv yé vw, abxnpa 
Héyoroy, #.7.A. patpoméAe =‘ the state 
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a a , v4 ya 4 , 
S@pov Tod peyddov daipovos, etreiv . ., avynta pbéyloroy, 


a4 
evimrmov, evrwAov, evOddacoor. 


vee 


@ wat Kpévov, od ydp uv eis 


6 768 eloas avyny, dvat Moceddr, 


oy a 
immotow Tov akeaTipa xadwwov 


mpétaiot taicde xticas ayuais. 


[105 b. 
715 


> 
& & evhperpos exmayN ddia xepal  maparropéva mdra 


OpdoKet, Tav Exatoumidov 


10 Nnppdav a&kddrovbos, 
AN. 


> rae Bee) 
@ mhelor érraivois evrAoyovpevoy médov, 


720 


viv col Ta Nappa tadra 8) paivew ern. 


708. avxnua weyoroy in a separate line. 
714. innoow) tron L, 


ARV?. efcao B Vat. 
8 &kricas LA. taio®’ éxticac L?, 
gu CA. SyL. bet A. 


our mother.’ Cp. 1480, 7@ parépe. The 
word probably refers to Athens, as 
presiding over the smaller townships. 
But in raiode.. dyuais, infr. 715, the 
neighbourhood of Colonus is meant. 

712. ‘For, son of Cronos, it was 
thou... ydp is postponed after the 
vocative. 

713. atynp’] For the unconscious 


repetition of av’ynua, see Essay on L. 


§ 44.p. 84. 

714. The dative tamouot depends im- 
mediately on «rioas, and is to be re- 
sumed with dxeoripa. * Having framed 
for horses the bit, which tames their 
rage.’ Cp. Pind. OL, 13. 85, ¢dppaxov 
mpav Teiver appl yévur, 

715. tatoSe kricas ayuais] ‘Having 
instituted in these roads.’ xricas, 
‘having invented and brought into use.’ 

tatode ..ayuiais] ‘In the roads 
about Colonus.’ The note of the Schol. 
here is curious: 6 ydp KoAwvds inmeis 
dvopaoOn, map’ as éeBéunv airias did Tov 
“Adpacroy (xar’ ’Aviporiwva, Rom. ed.). 
6 8 émi 70 cepvdtarov dye 70 mpaypa. 

716-19. These lines expand the epi- 
thet ei@aAaccoy. ‘And the well-plied 
oar, passing through the sea, flits won- 
drously by the hand of man, and darts 
onward, following in the track of innu- 
merable Nereids.’ &Ata may be taken 
either as an attribute of mAdra, or with 
the participle. 

716, evnperpos] Rather from 


716. xEpot} xep | ot L. 


713. efoas] &ioac LL.  efoas 
715. tatobe xricas| rato 
721, ool L. 


épéoow than from ed épetpdv. 
éxtrayAa Opaoker. 

Xepol wapamropéva has been taken 
to mean ‘fitted to the hand.’ But this 
is prosaic, and interferes with the figure 
by which the oar is put for the ship. 
As in O.T. 17, mréaae may be a syn- 
copated form of wérecOa. But the 
metre is doubtful, cp. supr. 704. ma- 
patooopéva, mepinruccoopéva, mapaimep- 
mropeva, have been conjectured. 

718. ékaropmddwv] As in éxaroynd- 
pavos, éxatdyxepos, éxatov is used 
vaguely to give the impression of mul- 
titude. The first part of the epithet is 
most important, as in muxvdémrepot, etc., 
the second part being chiefly pictorial. 
An allusion to the number 50 would 
be an awkward conceit; and the bare 
mention of an exact number, such as 
100, would have no poetic force. 

721 ff. Ismene is not yet returned. 
The dreaded Creon is seen advancing 
instead. The boast of a ‘strong dwelling- 
place, and of the ‘ unconquered olive- 
tree,’ will now be put to proof. 

viv col. . 5] coi, sc. mdpeort, cp. 
Phil. 1165, GAAd yvO’, ed yO’, dr 
gol | KApa Tavd’ dnopedyev. The con- 
jecture oédv in both places is unnecessary. 
6n emphasizes the whole sentence: cp. 
Ant. 726, of tndtoiSe ral didagdpuec0a 
52 | ppovetv, #.7.4. The reading de may 
have arisen from the difficulty of cot, 
and the unusual position of 57. 
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AN, docov epxerat 


Kpéov 68 jpiv odk dvev Tropmav, watep. 
O!, & pidraror yépovres, e€ buay Epol 


gaivorr dv Hon téppa ris cwrnpias, 


XO. 


725 


7 la Ss X , z ) 7 
Odpoet, TAPEGTAL KAL Yap El YEp@V EY, 


7 Thode ydpas od yeyhpaxe oOévos. 


KPEQN, 


via ble chiedlties 


dvdpes yOovds riod’ edyevets oixhropes, 


em > eon 2 , ? , 
6pG TW vuas oupdroy eiAnporas 


726. éya L. 


dafvew] Causative, as in Phil. 297, 
épnv’ dpaytov pas. ‘Cause these words 
to shine,’ i.e. manifest their truth in 
action: =dmodiSdva: évapyh. Cp. Tr. 
239, ebxTaia paivwv: Pind, Nem. to. 11, 
Zebs .. TodTov xarépave Adyov: Hat. 3. 
36, edvoiay paivwr. 

723. ftv] ppiv, the dative of remote 
reference, has greater liveliness than 
#pGv, which has been conjectured here. 
‘Here is Creon coming to trouble us.’ 

725. Téppa THs cwrnptas] ‘The end 
of safety ;’ i.e. ‘The safety that is the 
end of my desire.’ 

720. Qapoe, wapéorat] ‘Fear not: 
you shall have your wish.” The same 
words occur above (305) in a different 
connection. Elms. prefers «up@ to éyw. 

728-1043. Creon advances with his 
two attendants, and deprecating sus- 
picion, attempts to persuade Oedipus 
to come home to Thebes, for his own and 
daughters’ sake, according to the unan- 
imous wish of the people. Oedipus, 
who is informed by Ismene, and by the 
oracles he had formerly received, of the 
real intention of the Thebans, indig- 
nantly resents the cruel meaning of the 
fair-sounding offer ; taunts Creon with 
hypocrisy, in first banishing him against 
his will, and now trying to draw him 
unwillingly from Athens: and utters a 
curse on Creon and on his sons. The 
altercation continues till Creon throws 
off the mask of gentleness, avows that 
he has seized Ismene, and threatens to 
carry off Antigone. The chorus (834 ff.) 
expostulate, and call for aid. He per- 


Re ow A ASE Lien ey 
éya C*, xupd A. éyd nupo L?, 


727. yeynpaxe L, 


sists, and sends her away byhis servants, 
adding reproaches against Oedipus, 
and, on the chorus further expostulating, 
threatens to lay hands on Oedipus, who 
thus provoked, utters a special curse 
on Creon. A scuffle ensues between 
the two old men: Creon taking hold 
of Oedipus to drag him away. The 
chorus (877 ff.) again cry aloud for 
help, and Theseus, who has been sacri- 
ficing at a neighbouring altar, enters in 
haste. On learning what is the matter, 
he orders the people from the sacrifices 
to pursue the fugitives, and threatens 
Creon with arrest if the maidens are 
not produced immediately. He is sure 
that Thebes will not resent this. She 
cannot countenance such violence. 
Creon then speaks for himself. He 
could not have supposed that Athens 
would have cared to protect his kindred, 
or would have received an incestuous 
person anda parricide under the shadow 
of thehill of Ares. He furtherexcuseshis 
assault by the curses of Oedipus. He is 
in Theseus’ hands, but will resist harsh 
treatment. The mention of hisunwitting 
crimes calls forth a fresh outburst of 
passion from Oedipus. Theseus breaks 
off further conference by peremptorily 
commanding Creon to show him where 
the maidens are. Oedipus is left alone 
with the chorus. Cp. O. T. 512-862. 
729. 6p@ . . érevad5ou] ‘I see that a 
sudden fear has overcast your eyes at 
my coming in.’ éppatav is a genitive 
of place, or of the part affected. For 
eiAnpéras, cp. Aj. 345, 74x av Tw 
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PoBov vedpn THs epis emeroddov, 730 
dv pir’ oxvetre pit adit eros Kakéy, 
hko yap ovx as Spdv ti Bovdnbels, eet 
yépov pév eit, mpds modu 0 émicrapat 
obévovcay Axav, et tiv’ ‘Eddddos, péya, 
GAN dvdpa Tovde ap duxdve? atreataAny 735 
meioov Seba mpos TO Kadpelwv rédov, 

ovK é€ évds oteiAavtos, aA dvdpy bro 
médvTov Kehevabeds, abveg HKE poe yéver > 
(Ta Todse wevOcivy mhuar els wreloTOV TéAEWS, 
GN, & Tadalrop Oidimous, Krav éuod 740 
ixot mpos oixous. mas oc Kadpeiwy dews 


~ a Fd 
 Kadel Oikaiws, éx d& TOY paddLoT eyo, 


732. ovx ds] ws ody ws L. 
AuKdvd’ dmectadnv] TyAixovs’ dmecrddnv 
B. 736. Kadpelwy] xadpetov A. 


obvex’ He] obver’ Fre L. 
ixov A. acc. corr. Elmsl. 


bpav] Spa 


739. eis] 7 A. 
Kadpelwy] cadpetos B Vat. 


sis oH L. Spa...» C?. 
Tnducdvbe éreataAny AR. 
737. avdpav] dorav B Vat. 


735. 77- 


TyXdtxov dn’. 
738. 


741. tod] fxov LL. Hxov G38 
742. éx 68 Tav 


L. 


HaALoT éyw) ex Be Trav mdyTwy éyw B Vat. 


aid® Kan’ epol Brépas AdBor: Eur. 
Suppl. togo. épyiy AdBos dv ray éuav 
Bovreupdrav | eAvoav: Plat. Soph. 243C, 
TavToy TovTo maBos EiAnpdres ev TH 
yuxy. And for the whole expression, 
Aesch. Eum. 407, Oatya 8 dupacww napa: 
Eur. I. A. 1128, Ar. Vesp. 447. 

731. par’ adit’ éros Kaxov] As often 
happens, the sentence passes out of the 
relative construction. Cp. supr. 467. 

732. Creon endeavours to allay the 
alarm occasioned by his coming, and 
to win confidence by dwelling (z) on 
his own age and apparent feebleness, 
(2) on the age and condition of Oedi- 
-pus, which needed protection at home, 
(3) on his intention to use persuasion 
only, (4) on the public authority and 
responsibility of his mission, (5) on his 
personal and private motives for un- 
dertaking it. 

734. el tw’ “EANA80s] For the attrac- 
tion, cp. Aj 488. efrep Tivos abévorros 
évy mAovTw Spvyav. E. on Li § 35. 
p. 60. 

735. dvSpa tovBe mHAKdvd’ arreord- 
Anv] The text, while giving a more 
natural order of the words than the 
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conjecture 77Aind08’ dmearaAny, is also 
capable of a suitable meaning. Creon, 
wishing to show the reasonableness of 
his coming, points to the extreme age 
and feebleness of Oedipus as a ground 
for inducing him to return under the 
protection of Thebes. There is a 
peculiar emphasis on the words 77A1- 
xévbe and meiowy, i. e. ‘To induce this 
poor old man by persuasion only to 
return home.’ For the combination of 
the demonstrative with the pronominal 
adj., cp. Phil. 128, rovroy tov avrov 
dvipa: ib. 572 mpos motov dy révd’.. ; 

738. ovvex’ Tike pour yever] ‘Since 
kindred makes it incumbent on me.’ 
For je, the simple for the compound 
verb, see Essay on L. p. 101, 4, and cp. 
Phil. 141, 02 8, & réxvov, 768 EXHrAvOev 
mav «patos wyvyov. And fora similar 
use of mpoonte:, cp. Hdt. 8. 100, obdey 
mpos Tlépoas Todo mpooncer TO TdO0s. 

739. els wActarov moAews] *‘ Above 
all that are in-the city.’ 

742. Sikalws} ‘Rightfully.” Cp. Aj. 
1108-10, révde 8’.. cis Tapds éya Onow 
Sixaiws. 

ék &¢ trav] Essay on L. § 21. p. 30. 
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ee Pat 


er > os “ 2 , 4 id 
dowmep, €l pi mAEioTov avOpdrev epuy ~ - 


kdkioTos, GAyG Toiot cois Kaxois, ‘yépov, 
épav ce tov Stotnvov dvta pey gévov, b 745 
del & ddAtnv Kant mpoorddou pias 

a n ae es ya ewer 
Biooreph yxwpodvTa, THy eyo Tdhas Tm 


obx dv mor és rocobrov aikias mecety wii bx jel ® St 


ene rele ep gst hay 
og’, dcov mémroxey de SVopopos, +5 ob Mi-~ 


del oe Knoevovoa Kal TO cov Kapa »» » 


750 
mraxd diairn, TnAtkodTos, ob ydpov 
X¢ 0; 7 d 


Suretpos, GANG Tovmidvros apmdaat. * 
ri > bese bene © > : , 

dp dOrov Tovvedos, & Tédras eye, 
2 * 


+ I 9 >» FN + Xx fag Zz 
a@veldia Es oe KaME Kal TO TAY YEVOS ; 


et 


=.) k 


GXN od yap éort Taudavh KpimTev, ov vu 
mpos Oedv marppov, Oidérous, TeoOels epol 
kpvwov, Oedjoas dorv Kai Sdpous podety yo 
rods cods matpdous, THvde Thy TéAW diros 


Sos ) ’ 
eirév' énagia ydp' i & olkor wAéov 
City a aa : 


744, Gdy@] om. L. ins. Ct. 
Buvot. L. Bioor. C?A. 


Z ne 

@ B Vat. YBI. Trwxd] mrwxenL. mrwyy A. 
yap| oitdp A. éort] éoriv L. 

Vat. 759. 9 8] 78’ ARB Vat. 


743. WwRetotov .. Kdxtoros] Cp. Phil. 
631, Tis mAcioToy éxOiaTns éuol | KAvorp’ 
éxtvys. 

745. dvrTa pev..adqryv] ‘A stranger, 
and not only so, but ever wandering.’ 

746. éml wooomédov pds] ‘With the 
support of one attendant.’ émi, as it 
were ‘leaning on.’ The expression is 
a to dppeiy én’ dyxvpas, Hat. 7. 
188. 

_ 749. Scov] i.e. eis Boor, one prepo- 
sition, as frequently happens, sufficing 
both for antecedent and relative. 

_ 751. tHAtkodros] ‘At her age,’ ie. 
just approaching womanhood. Cp. supr. 
345, 0, é€ Srov véas | Tpopfs éAnfe Kal 
xatioxvoey Séuas. For the termination, 
cp. El. 614. 

753 ff. ‘Alas, I have uttered a sad 
reproach upon thee and me and our 
whole race. And yet, what is openly 
displayed cannot be concealed: where- 
fore do you, Oedipus, be induced by me 
to return voluntarily to thy city and 


446. 8°] om. L. ins. C’. 
747. Thy] tv? Bray & Vat. 


od voy] od viv L. 


747. Bioorephi| 
749. He) 45 


753. Gp’) apL. 755. ob 
757. Kpvpor] xupov B 


palace and to hide thy disgrace there.’ 
For dpa, see E. on L. § 29. p.50. Creon 
professes to be horror-struck at his own 
words (dp dAuov Tobverbos, #.7.A.): but 
excuses himself by the publicity which 
Oedipus gives to their common calami- 
ty in wandering from home. It rests 
with him to bury the reproach within 
the palace walls, where his daughter 
at least will find protection, and his 
kindred will not have the shame of 
seeing him an outcast. Cp.O.T. 1425, 
foll. ri yoov .. prdya | aidetod’ dvaxros 
‘HAlov, todv8’ ayos | dedAvmroy obrw 
decxvivau, w.7.A.: El, 624, 5, o Tor eyes 
viv, obk eye. ad yap Toreis | Todpyov" 
7a 5’ epya rovs Ad-yous ebpicxerat. 

757. @eAqoas] ‘Consenting. Cp. 

. T. 649, m608 OedAjoas, H.7.r. 

758. Tavde riv woAw didws elroy] 
‘First giving words of friendship to this 
city: for she deserves them well.’ 

759. 4 8 olkor] Sc. méArs, cp. supr. 
433, THY .. adrix’ Huépay. ‘But the city 
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pas 
din oéBour dy, ovoa oF médaL Tpopés, 760 
Ol. & mavra TOApay kad mavrds dv dépav: 
Néyou dikalov pnydvnua morkiroy, . 
we" af rabra meipa Kapue Sedrepoy Oédeus 
o- €Xelv, ev off pdduor dv adyoinv ddovs: 
. mpoabev TE vép He Toiow oiketois Kakots 765 
ws vpoaodvé’, 67 Fv pot Tépyis exreceiv x Oovés, . 
ovK Hoed«s OérovTt mpocbécbat ydpuy, 
ArN ivie Hbn peotds | Ovpodpevos, ' 
kal Tovv Sdpoiow jv diarraa ban yaukv, 
Tor e€edbOers KagéBardes, ovdé oor 770 
76 ovyyevés Tobr ovdapas rér jv pidrov’ 


a 3S thers 9 a , 2 
VUV T avdis NVLK eLoopas ToALv TE pot 


European | _edvouv THvde Kal yévos 76 Tay, | 


aoe 


760. Sinn] Sinn A. 
() 


pnxéavnpa L. 763. metpar L, 
Aovrt) L. 0erAEo BéAovTt C?, 

Tov Oupoy éxdpaydvra pot | ré7’ MSS, 
corr. 770. efewOes] efewOnc L. 


you have left behind, which so long 
nourished you, has by right a stronger 
claim to be reverenced by you.’ 
760. Si«y] Essay on L. § 14. p. 20. 
oéBo.ro] For the passive, which oc- 
curs here only, see Essay on L. § 31. 
Pp. 54. 
maar] i.e. in his prosperity, which 
is now regarded as long past. 

761, 2. Kate .. woucihov] ‘Who out 
of every cause wouldst bring some sub- 

_ tle fabrication of a just plea.’ Cp. infr. 
806, 7, dvbpa 8 obbév’ 018 éyd | Sixarov, 
Boris ef Gnavros eb Aéyet. The present 
participle, as in Phil. 1052, vuKkay ye 
peta mavtaxod xpytwv epuy, is used 
to express a quality without reference 
to time (E. on L. § 32. p. 55), and is 
combined with dv, so that av dépov= 
Boris dy pépors. 

763. Tatra is cognate or adverbial 
accusative. Herm. reads «ai pe. But 
for the slight emphasis on the pronoun, 
see Essay on L. § 41. p. 78 «. 

764. ‘In a matter, a which I should 
be most vexed if I were caught.’ év 
ois=éy Tovras éy ois, ‘In that par- 
ticular in which,’ i.e. in his relation to 


761. dv pepo] aupéepow L. 


_kindred of which you now speak ;’ 


dv pépwy C*. 762, 
767. HOedes OédovTt] H..’. 2 (2 HOE- 


769, 70. yAueb, | 7d7”] yAved | Kat pdvOavov 
(«apdvOavov B.) 


(supra 438). Valckn. 


Thebes and to his sons, in which he 
was most bent on continuing the pre- 
sent estrangement. 

765. This is brought in to explain 
Sevtepov in 763. 

Totow oikelous kaxots] ‘When I was 
absorbed in my own personal sorrows.’ 
Cp. O. T. 1414, 15, Tad ydp xand | od- 
dels oids Te TARY enod Péepev Bporav. 
Probably not ‘my self-inflicted evils,’ 
although this might be supported by 
comparing EL. 215, oixetas eis dras: Aj. 
gig, an oirelas opayiis. 

768. fvik’ 78q peoros F Oupotpevos] 
Cp. Dem. de Falsa Legat. 1175, 4, 
érrerdy) 5é peatos é-yevero ayavaxTav. 

769. The line kal pavOavov tov dupsv 
éxSpapdvra pou, repeated here from 
supr. 438. has been rejected by all recent 
editors. CP. O. T. 1299, and v. rr. 

770. To’ eeabers KabeBadAes] ‘Then 
fen, began to thrust me forth and banish 


O. TO cuyyeves TOOT] ‘The tie of 
supr. 
738 Cp. Aesch. Prom. 39, 7d ovy- 
yevés Tou Sewvdy. 

773. wat yévos +6 wav] ‘And the 
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kalroe tis atrn Tépyis dxovras prety ; TI5 


Oorep srs ei ool Aurapooyrt pey TuxXely 
pndev™ ‘bi8otn pnd érapxéca Oédo1, 


\ gdhpn 8 exovre Oupdy av xpygors, Tére 


ayy x se 
Spotl’, br” ovdiy Hh xdpis xdpw Pépor 
> lon 7 a 
dp dv patraiov riod dv ydovis téxors ; 780 
wo \ Toaira pévtor Kai od mporgépers epol, »/ 

Ayo piv ecOdd, Toto. & Epyooww Kaxd, 

dpdcw de kal roicd’, ds oe SndMdow Kakédv, — Ce 2 

en, yr » > oo 3 3S ” 
Hikers ep dgov, odx br’ es ddpous ayns, 
GN as md&pavdrov oixions, mors 6€ cot 785 


KaK@Y dvaros Tove drahhaxOH yOovés, 
lea Meae 


774. oKAnpd} oxAnpa L. 


778. dv] @ A. xprisors] xpnicec L. xpy four? A. 


GC. pépot] peper L. pépa L?. 
Thos’ doris L. 781. ov) oo L. 
CA, 783. Totc8’) rota L. 
évarrog LBR. 


whole people,’ i.e not only the authori- 
ties of the city (Theseus), but the in- 
habitants with one consent. Cp. Aj. 
861, xAewai 7’ ’AOFvat nal 7d cuvTpopov 
yévos. The words in both places are 
intended to move the Athenian au- 
dience. 

774. ‘You try to tear me away, 
with cruel speeches couched in flatter- 
ing terms.’ 

775. tls abty appears not only in 
B Vat., followed by Triclinius, but also 
in L’. The parallel of Thue. 3. 12, tis 
obv airy 7) pidia # éAevO«ria moth; the 
frequent use of &omep without a definite 
antecedent in introducing an illustra- 
tion, the doubtful correlation of rocav- 
™ domep (cp., however, El. 532, ov 
ioov rapa enol Avmns, b7’ Zomeip’, WoTEp 
H Tierove’ eyo), and the fact that the 
reading ris atry is not confined to one 
family of MSS, lead to the conclusion 
that the reading of LAV’, rocavry, like 
onpaive: for oatve, supr. 320, is a cleri- 
cal error, 

répipis, repeated by unconscious tau- 
tology from supr. 766, is here active. 

776. oot is accented because of the 
antithesis in 781, «al ad mpoopépas 
éuoi. As in the speech beginning at 


775. tls arn} Tocabrn LAV?. 


gpépo A. etc. 


785. oikions] oixnoneo L. 
dva(a)ros? A. yp. dvairos fro dvairtos A. mg. 


tio atrn L®B Vat. 
779. Swpoih’ LA.  Swpoivd? 


780. THo8 dv boris] 
782. Epyoow| épyoor L.  epyouow 
786. dvatos] 


dveros Vat. 


1. 960, esp. in 1. g92, Oedipus uses the 
‘argumentum ad hominem’ in the de- 
bate with Creon. ‘And yet what kind- 
ness is there in befriending men against 
their will? Suppose, for instance, when 
you were eager to obtain some boon, 
one were to refuse and grant you no- 
thing, and not choose to gratify you, but 
when your soul was already satisfied, 
were then to make the offer, when the 
kindness was no longer kind! Would 
not that be an empty satisfaction for 
you to obtain? Vet such is the favour 
you now offer me.’ 

780. The stress is on paratov. 
‘Would not the. pleasure.so. received 
by you be vain?’ 

785, 6. médts &€ cot.. xBovds] ‘ And 
your city may come off unharmed fro! 
her -encounter. with the land of these 
men.’ For dmadAdooecda, ‘to come 
out of a contest.’ cp Ar. Plut. 271, 2, 
par ag.ois pevaxioas fuds dwadAayjvat | 
a¢jpuos : and for yey personified, cp. 
infr. 912, Ant. 187. The natural pause 
after kakGv dvatos prevents ambiguity 
in révde. Others read roe dmaddaxOn 
x9ovds, with the meaning, ‘may get out 
of this land,’ which is less forcible. 
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787. €o7") éor’.. L. 


ol..dp L. oi8a ydp C, 


787 ff. Join (1) ket xwpas. ‘My 
evil _genius- ever turking in the re- 
gion of that land.’ The genitive is 
not strictly partitive. For a simi- 
lar instance where the genitive and 
locative adverb are co-extensive, cp. 
Phil. 899, dad’ évOd5’ H5n Todbe Tod 
madous kup®. Or (2), xapas dddorwp 
otpés, ‘My vengeful spirit ravaging the 
land.’ But this twofold relation of 
dAaorwp makes a harsh expression, and 
the pause before é«et requires that the 
sense should run on to the word imme- 
diately following it. For the general 
meaning, cp. Aesch. Suppl. 413-5, #7’ 
év Gedy edpaaw wd iSpupévas | éxddvres 
duds tov mavwreOpov Gedv | Bapw Edvor- 
wov OngbpecO’ addoropa. 

790. ‘They shall inherit their father’s 
land, only by dying there.” The com- 
, parison of Aesch. S. c. T. 730, dybppav 
“ oiBapos | xbéva vaiew diamqAas énécay 
wal pomevoroe | waréxew, Tay peydhoy 
mediav duotpous, is just, but the thought is 
not identical, for év@aveiy is in apposi- 
tion to Aaxety rogodrov, and not merely 
epexegetic of rocotrov = év baw évOavety. 
The words therefore do not refer to the 
‘six feet of earth,’ but to the fact that 
the only part of their inheritance the 


792. x] wal AR. 
797. An early hand has written tré8Anrov in the extreme margin of L. 


799. (@pev] (Opev LA. 


Kd« dv dBos Ta mAcloY 4 TOT HPL. vm rom 





790 
795 
ov yap ay KaKds 

[106 b. 
a 800 

ef iil ee bce ‘a abel: 
796. cwrnpia] ournpia L. carhpaCA. 
olda yap] 


ei] @ L. a C2, 


sons obtain is to die on Theban ground, 
Cp. Ant. 146, 7 

794, 5. ‘But you are come hither 
with a feigned tongue full of sharpness.’ 
For bwdBAnrov, cp. Aj. 188, broBadrd- 
pevor Khénrovar pious. And for the 
play of words in orépa .. ordpwovy, see 
Essay on L. § 44. p. 82. 

796. a ‘rAelova) The article defines 
the ‘more’ in contradistinction to the 
fewer. 

797. add’ ofSa yap (as often with 
adda yap) gives the reason for breaking 
off and saying no more. 

taira refers not to the whole tenor 
of the speech but to the ywupn, év dé 
T@ Aéyev, #.7.4. ‘But I know that to 
this warning you will not attend— 
enough then, begone !’ 

798. ob ydp dv kax@s}] Said scorn- 
fully in answer to Creon’s expressions 
of affected pity. 

799. et teptrotpefa] ‘If I have what 
I desire.’ The optative puts the case 
generally, because of the uncertainty of 
Oedipus’ mode of life. 

800, r. ‘Do you think that the course 
of our present talk is disastrous for me 
in my relation to your affairs? (refer- 
ring to 787 ff., 795,-6). ‘Are not your, 
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806. oddé"] od5év L. — odBév’ CA. 


ow, e olor 
810. brw)] 6.7 L. &. 7a CL. toos] icoo Ct. 


words much more disastrous to your- 
self?? Schol. dvzt rod, év 7O pi) tel- 
OecOai ce padrdrov av buaTuxeis HrEp 
éyw. i.e. You accuse me of ignorance 
of your and your sons’ destiny (1. 787, 
8): but you show much greater ignor- 
ance of your own best interests by re- 
fusing to come. 

802. ph’ epé.. pyre totcSe] The 
emphasis is on Tovode: pyr éue is taken 
for granted, and only introduced for the 
sake of the antithesis ‘It would de- 
light me, if you fail in persuading these 
men here as you will fail to persuade 
me. 

805. Adpa TH yhpg] For the dative, 
see Essay on L. § 13. ¢, p. 19. 

807. € &mavtos) ‘In every cause.’ 
Cp. supr. 761, 2. 

810, ob 870 Stw ye vots icos Kai coi 
mapa] (1) ‘ My words are certainly not 
seasonable in the judgment of one who 
has so little sense as you have;’ i.e. 
‘A wise speech sleeps in a foolish ear.’ 
Schol. rois card oé od Son® xaipia rAé€- 
yew. For the dative, see Essay on L. 
§ 13. p. 20,e. Or (2), ‘I do not speak 
seasonably, in speaking t6 one so devoid 
of understanding.’ Cp. Aesch. Prom. 
983, o& yap mpoonidwy otk dv, bv’ 
banpérnv. For toos nai, cp. O. T. 1187. 

812. diAacc’ époppav évOa Xpr| vate 


ev r€yel, ae 
* x 7 
Kal Td Kaipta, 
roy = * N vedhotl 
& év KaipS A€yers, pwr’ 


* XN # 
Kal gol mapa. 810 


Tavec, pnoé pe 
ot data 


mpos O€ Tovs idous 
f aes 


4, peste 


808, 9. The persons are not marked. 


813. mpos 5€] mpéds ye B Vat. 


épé] Two explanations of this are pos- 
sible, (1) ‘ Keep watching (lit. blockad- 
ing) me and prescribing my abode;’ 
the notion of dictation being implied in 
pvaagoa’ époppoy: (2) ‘Keep watching 
me and blockading my destined dwell- 
ing-place.’ For (1) cp. El. 16, ri xpi 
dpay év tdyet Bovdevréov ; supr. 654, ui) 
didacy’ & xpy me Spay. But (2) is more 
pointed, and on the whole more probab'e. 

813. paptipopar Totes’, ob cé) ‘To 
them I appeal and not to you! And 
for the terms of your answer to your 
friends, if I once take you The 
intended threat (‘you shall answer at 
Thebes’) is broken off by Oedipus’ re- 
torting, ‘But who can take me,’ etc. 
Creon angrily repels the claim of Oedi- 
pus to speak for the Attic elders (ép@ 
.. mpd Ta&vbe), whom he calls to witness 
Oedipus’ treatment of him, The latter 
words refer (1) to the lines in which Oe- 
dipus curses his sons (go7u dé maoly .. 
pévov), which Creon treats as the an- 
swer to the message which he had 
brought from the Kadpeiwy Aéws: cp. 
infr. 850, ¢idous bg’ dy yd | raxOels Tad” 
épiw, The structure closely resembles 
Hom. Il. 1. 338, 7d 8 adrad paprupo 
éorwv, | mpds Te OeGy pandpwv, mpds TE 
Ovytey dvOpwnwyr, | Kal mpds Tod Bacthjos 
Ganvéos: eltrore 8’ atte | xperd epeto 
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éuvaprdécas ie dec tiv 8 d€w tdéxa. 
Ol. otpo.. KP, rdx’ ees waddov oipdgev rade. 820 
Ol, rv maid’ exes pou; KP. rhvde *7 ov pakpod xpévov, 
Ol, tm gévo1, ri Spdoer; 4 mpoddoere, 
KOUK _ebedGre Tov doeBn tHade yxOovds ; 
XO. xdpet, ge’, te Oaccov' otre yap Ta viv 
Sikata mpdoces oO & mpicbev elpyacat, 825 
KP. tpiv dv ein thvde Kaipos eédyew 
dkovoay, ef OéXovoa pi) Topetoeras, °) ae. 
AN. oipor tédawa, mot diy; molav déBo 
beav dpnéw 4 Bporay ; XO. ri Spas, E&ve ; 
KP. ovx drypopar Todd’ dvdpos, dAAX THs eps. 830 
815. ris] 71 AR. ravde] rav L. ravbeC?A. 818. corJoeL. _—820 
ofpot] L. Geno L. olpdtew] olpwtar L. oipate C2. olubfenr Vat. Bat. 


*7’] y MSS. Bothe. corr. 
829. apngiv] apitew L. dpngéw C?. 


yevnra deuéa dovydv aybva | toils da- 
Aots, where the final threat is in like 
manner suppressed. In the present 
passage, however, 6¢ is strictly adversa- 
tive, distinguishing Creon’s personal in- 
jury from the supposed offence against 
Eteocles and the Thebans: unless (2) 
giaous refers to Creon himself, as pro- 
fessing friendly intentions and as next of 
kin. But cp. supr. 788-go. 

816. Kdvev tavSe] ‘Without this,’ 
i.e. without my taking you. The am- 
biguity of r@vde would probably not be 
felt by a Greek, and is not a sufficient 
reason for altering the reading to Tove. 

817. Creon’s tone implied that some- 
thing had been done. Seeing that the 
chorus as well as Oedipus are imprac- 
ticable, he breaks into open hostility, 
and avows the capture of Ismene, who 
had been seized and carried off before 
she could return from making her offer- 


ing. 


827. mopevoerat] mopevera L. 
Spas] Spa L. 


mopevoerar A. 


dpaia CIA. 


820. oipefew ta5e] (1) ‘To exclaim 
at this ;’ 748c, the capture of the mai- 
dens ; or (2), 7d5e, cogn. acc., ‘thus to 
exclaim.’ Probably the first. 

821. rHvSe +} ‘And this one ere 
long.’ The correction of y’ to 7’ or 8’ 
seems to be necessary. 

od pakpod ypévou] Sc. ew. 

823. tov doeBAH] Cp. 922, cvAdyra 
.. 7a Tov Ocdv Bia | &yovTa pwray aO- 
Alov ixthpia, He appeals to the known 
piety of the chorus. 

825. of G& mpdcbev efpyacar] In 
seizing Ismene. 

826. tpiv, «.7.A.] Said to Creon’s 
attendants; supr. 723. 

av ety] Fora similar use of dy with 
the optative, cp. Tr. 728, ovyav &y dppd- 
(ou oe Tov TrAciw Adyor, El. 1372. 

827. el..mopevoetat] For the v. r. 
cp. mypaives below, in v. rr. on 1. 837. 

830. Creon, as next of kin, is guar- 
dian of the children of the outlawed 
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O/, oTp. to ToALs, 


XO, @ é& 
XO. més dikata ; 


fhena 


SOPOKAEOYS 


> - a 
, ob dikaa Spas. 
KP, rods éuods dye. 


wim iy Bf 


XO. ri Spas,  E&r; ovk dghoes ; rdx els Bdoavoy ef xepav, 
KP. cipyov, XO, cod piv ot, rdde ye popévov, 836 
KP, moder paxet yap, et Te mypaveis eme. 
Ol, ov hydbpevov tabr eyo; XO, pédes xXEpoiv © 

Thy waida Oacoov, KP, pH» ’miracc’ & ph Kpareis, 
XO. xaday déyo oot, KP, coi 8 &yay ddourropely._ [107 a. 


Coe 


XO. 


2 ¥ 
mors évaiperat, modLs Epa, sauevet, 


Lov 


mpoBad’ dé pot. 


833. OL] dvr. LA. Wund. corr. 
cavov.., ov | Téade, 
mpaveis| mpaiveo LA. 
839. KP.] xo. A. 


eyo 8 LL? eywy’ A. 
Tricl. corr. 
mpoBae’ L, — mpopad’ C*. 


Oedipus. Cp. O. T. 1448, Kal yap 
bp0as Tav ye ody Tede’s Urep: Aesch. 
Suppl. 387-9, ef To. xparotor maides 
Aiyinrov cébev | vépw médews, packov- 
res éyybrara yévous | iva, ris dv rotad’ 
dyTiwO7var OéA0L 

832. Tovs énovs ayw] For the plural 
and masc., see E. on L. § 20. pp. 320, 31. 

835, 6. The excitement, indicated by 
the broken lines, culminates in the doch- 
miac rhythm, to which the diiambus, 
i® méAus, is introductory. 876-85, fol- 
lowing the second attempt of Creon, 
are antistrophic to 833-43, agreeing very 
closely (except efpyou — 4 in 836 = bonw 
u-+ 879) even to the division of the 
words. This lyrical repetition, with 
the balanced rhythm of the intervening 
dialogue (containing one short outburst 
of Creon, 841-55, and one of Oedipus, 
864-70), may be compared with O. T. 
649-59, 678-88. 

eipyou| ‘ Keep off!’ 

837. The Scholiast, who, according 
to the reading of L, rightly explains 
née by rais O7nBas, evidently assigned 
this speech to Creon. 

838. Creon, while defying the chorus, 
refrains at present from taking part in 
the actual violence, which he leaves to 


mpoBad’ dde, Bare Bar, *evromo2s 


837. KP.] oi8. LA. 
838. OI.] xo. A. 
840. XO.] up. A. 
841. XO.] om. A. 
*évromot| évtémot MSS. Brunck, corr. 
oid. mpoBae’ C’. 


841 


fot, 


834-6. eis Bdcavov .. ot, 745] eis | Ba- 
paxel] paxne LA. Pors. corr. 
XO.] «p. A. Mudge corr, 

KP.] xo. A. Wund. corr. éyny’] 
&de, Bare] 5’ éuBare LA. 
843. KO. mpofae’] 


his attendants. It is to one of these that 
the words of the chorus are addressed. 

838. odk Hyopevov Tatr’ éya] Oedipus 
rather alludes to his prophecy in 605 ff, 
that war would come between Athens 
and Thebes, than to his warning in 653, 
which is already fulfilled. Creon’s pre- 
sent threat (wéAe waxel yap) comes near 
to Oedipus’ prediction. : 

840. The chorus and Creon are giving 
opposite commands to the attendant. 

xadav] ‘To leave hold,’ 

841. The change to évrorrot (cp. Phil. 
211), is necessitated by the dochmiac 
metre. 

842. améddts évatperar] ‘My city suf- 
fers violence.’ The chorus in their in- 
dignation, as Theseus afterwards in his 
scorn (903, févw .. T@de yetpwHels Bia) 
represent the attempt of Creon as an 
assault on the liberties of their city. 

oévet] ‘By main force’ Cp. infra 
1089, cOéver ‘mivinetw Tov evarypov TE- 
Aev&aar Adxov. The expression here is 
more nearly equivalent to «ard xpdaros 
than to Bia. Cp. Eur. Bacch. 953, od 
obéve: uenréoy | yuvaicas. The adverb- 
ial dative following the parenthesis is 
rather weak. Qy. méArs éud oréver? Cp. 
Aesch. S. c, T. 247, oréver méAuo pa. 
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AN. adpérxonar dvornvos, & gévor gévon, 
Ol. rob, réxvov, ef por; AN. pos Blav mopebopat, 845 
Ol. dpegov, & mai, xetpas. AN, aan ovdey cbévo, 
KP. ovx d&ée6’ dpeis ; Ol. & rédas éyé, Tédas. 
KP. ovkovv mor’ éx tovrow ye HL} oKhmrpow ere 
ddoimophoes’ aN eel vikdv Oédes + 
mar pida Te THY anv Kai didous, a dy eye 850 
rax Gels ta épdo, kal tépavvos dv spas, 
vika, xpdvo ydp, oid’ éyd, yvdou Tdde, 
' 6OodveK’ adtos adtov ovte viv Kadrd a 
Spas ovre mpdcbev eipydow Bia didrwv, ee 
opyn xdpw dots, # o del Avpaivera, © ~~ ~=—-855 
XO. emioxes avtov, geive, KP, py pave réyoo, 
XO, obrou o apijow, TévdE y eorepnpévos, 
KP. kai petgov dpa pio. rode Téya 
Ojces epdrouar yap od ravraw pévauy, 
XO, arn és ri tpéper; sane T6vd’ dd fopat AaBév. 860 


Nye 


844. AapérAxopar] apérrow’ & LA, 


850. te om. LA. 
gavtov AR. 


eu wy 
vinav Ct, 
avroy L. 


859. popaw L. pévay CA, 


844. & Eevor Eevor] The last appeal of 
Antigone to the chorus is so worded as 
to recall her former supplication, @ févor 
aiddpoves, 1. 237. 

848. ék Trovrow . - oKhmrpow] ‘With 
these to lean upon.’_é«=‘by. means of, 
‘with 1 the help of. Cp. Phil. g1, od 
yap e€ évds modds | juas rogotade mpds 
Biav xeiphoerar. 

851. kal tupavvos dv dws] ‘Although 
Iam a prince.’ For rupavvos= ‘one of 
royal blood,’ cp. Eur. Med. 957, ri Tv- 
pavvw vipp. Creon is moreover regent 
of Thebes; O. T. 1418. 

852. Ta8e=70 mapdy mpaypa. 

856. émicxes atrot, tetve] Creon, 
after launching the above speech at Oedi- 
pus, turns to follow Antigone and the 
attendants who are dragging her off. 
The chorus interfere to prevent him. 

857. tOavSe] The maidens, of whom 
Ismene, though in the background, is 


dpédtoua A, pr. 


add. Tricl. 
854. Bia pirwr] pirwy Big L*. 


849. vixay LA. 
851. ay] dy A. 853. abrdy] 
858. dpa] dpa L, 


not far off. 

858, 9. These lines may be differently 
explained according as wéAe is taken 
to refer to Thebes or to Athens. Either 
reference is possible, but méAe in Creon’s 
previous speech, supr. 837, is clearly 
Thebes, ftovov is that which is held 
by one party, and claimed or seized by 
another, who is said fuoiwy épamrecOar 
(Aesch. Suppl. 412, nal pyre djpis pu- 
ciew epaiperar, ib. 314, “Enapos dAnOds 
fuolwy éndvupos). (1) ‘Then assuredly 
you will quickly pay moreover a heavier 
forfeit to my. state, for I will seize 
not the maidens only.’ For this mean- 
ing of 7iOnpe see L. and S.s.v. A. II, 8. 
Or (2), ‘Then assuredly you will cause 
your city to have a still greater prey to 
redeem.’ For méAe in (2), ep. Eur. 
Suppl. 120, #Adov éfarrav wéAw, (Adra- 
stus speaks of Thebes, which is not his 


city). 
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XO. devdv réyets, KP. ws rotro viv mempdagerat, 
qn} 


Av ph p 6 Kpalvey rijcde yas amepydOn.y' ~ 


Ol. & pbéyp dvadés, H od yap wpadtoes epod; 


KP, a686 corey, Ol. py yap aide Satpoves 
Gciév p ddovoy rhode *rHs dpds Er, luce HM 865 


A ae iF 


> ) 
és pw, & KdkioTe, Widdy dup amoondoas 
band Ld rR a 
mpos dpupaciv tots mpdcbev e€otxer Pia. 
4 x : ee Ss a t + 0 Ea 
Toryap o& KavTov Kal yévos TO abv Oedy 


ve a x 
6 mavta retoocwv “HrLos doin. Biov 


ote 
TowobTov olov Kaue ynpdvar moré, %°"~ 870 
KP. pare radra, Thode ys éyxapior; 
Ol. épdou Kaue kal oé, Kal dpovoto’ bre 
épyos memovOas pyuacity o aptvoua, 6 OR Md 
KP, ovrou Kkabégw Oupdy, adr dw Bia 
kel podvos eius tévde kal xpdve Bpadds, 875 
t . . 
“861. A€yeis] Aeyous L. Aeyour A. d#som. LA. Tricl. corr. 863. pat- 
Vv 
ces] Yavecao LA Vat. wyatoas B. 86:. Oetév py] Occep’ L. *r7js| yas 


ot xddrov AR, 
875. povvds] 


MSS. corr. ed. Lond. 1747. 


868. ct kadrdéy] ce x’ abroy L, 
oé y' airov B Vat. 


870. ynpdva: woré] ynpavai more LA. 
-ynpav. .Bapus. 


np 
pévoo A. xpdver Bpadis LA. xpdvex Bpadva C%. 


861. Savov Aéyers] ‘That is indeed a 
threat!’ Cp. supra 661, kei Sei’ éreppdo- 
o0n rAévyev. 

‘Know that this shall certainly be done 
forthwith (viv).’ For the ellipse with és, 
cp. Aj. 39, ds gor dvipds Totvde Tapya 
taird go. The reduplicated future has 
not here the force of a future-perfect, 
but is simply emphatic. 

863. i ov yap) ‘How ? do you mean 
to say that you...’ 

864 pr yap] yap gives the reason of 
an implied negative, repelling Creon’s 
injunction of silence. ‘Nay, but I will 
not. -For I would not have these god- 
desses close my lips to this one curse.’ 

865. ér adds emphasis to rade Tis 
dpas: i.e. Though they enjoin silence 
from cursing, let them not enforce it here. 

866. &s p’] The omission of the antece- 
dent rather adds to the passionate force 
of the expression, Cp. supra 263, #dporye 
mo¥ Tabr’ éariv, cities, «.7.A., and see 


Essay on L. § 22. p. 35.and § 39, p. 72. 


866, 7. Wrdv dup’ . Bia] ‘ Who hast 
added to the former loss of my eyes by 
violently tearing away the poor defence- 
less means of sight that were still left 
tome.’ The wddy dupa are his daugh- 
ters, Antigone (Ths tmép 7’ éuod abris 
6’ Spans, supra 33, 4) and Ismene, who 
brought him intelligence of things in 
Thebes. For the expression, cp. Shak., 
King Lear, 4. 6, ‘Lear. Read. Gloséer. 
What, with the case of eyes?’ Big is to 
be joined with the phrase droomdcas. 

868. o€ kadrév, «.7 A.) Cp. Phil. 620, 
70 onevday d€ cor | naiTG Tapa Ket 
Twos wide mépt. The change to oé 7° 
aitdy is unnecessary here. The case is 
different in 1417, where oé 7’ adrdv is a 
tmesis for cauréy Te. 

870. otov Kapé] éué is accusative by 
attraction to o€. 

874. dfw Bia] Cf. infra g22, Big] 
ayovrTa patdv dbrtwv ixrhpia. 

875. Creon, provoked by the curse of 
Oedipus, is about to carry out his threat 
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O!. avr. id TéXas, 


nm» ~ ~ 
XO. bcov rip exwv adixov, Eév’, ef ré8e SoKels TedeIv. [107 b. 


KP. Soke, XO. raév8 dp odKért veud modu. 

KP. rots rot Sixalos xd Bpaxds vik péyar, ‘880 

Ol. axoved’ ofa pbéyyerat ; XO. rd y od TEAC? 
YtU—— KP, Leis *y dy cidein, od 8 ob. 

XO, ap ody bBpis rao’; KP. bBpis, GAN avekréa. 

XO. id mas reds, id yas mpdpor, 
podere adv Tdxel, porer* eel Tépav 885 
mepao “olde On, 

OH. ris 708’ 4 Boh; ri totpyov; ék rivos PbBov more 

877. Ajp’] Adw A. 879. vépw LA, “with gloss. vow A. 882. Zevs 


x aut 
(ebor dy CA, 
dvexréa, C?A, 
Elms. corr. 


#4 dv] Cedor'dy L, 
dvexréa] dvexra L, 
mepwor b7j7a Tricl. 


(860), although, since the -attendants 
are gone with the maidens, he has no 
one to help him. As to the reading, 
mpav .. Bapis; either ynpéy has origi- 
nated in a gloss on xpév@ Bpadvs, aud 
Bapts, as elsewhere, from a misreading 
of Bpa&Sus, or there was an early various 
reading, yjp9 Bapis, for which, cp. O. T. 
17. On the order of the words, see 
Essay on L. § 41. p. 78 6. 

879. tav5’. wéAw] ‘Then I will no 
longer account this a city.’ The Scho- 
liast, who explains by voys@, seems to 
have read the future, which is therefore 
substituted for véuw. Cp. El. 150, oé 
8 eywye véuw Oedv. 

880. rots rou Suxatous] (1) ‘In a just 
cause. Essay on L. § 11. p. 18. Or 
perhaps (2) the dat. is instrumental ;— 
‘With weapons of justice.’ 

X® Bpaxds wed péyav] ‘ Even slight 
men overcome the mighty.’ 

882. Zeds *y’ dv eideln, od 8’ of] 
There is a lacuna of an iambic penthe- 
mimer, or, if the correction Zets tat7’ 
dv ¢idein is right, of an iambic metre. 
The sense required is, KO. ray’ ob redei, 
Zebvs po. fwvicrwp, KP. Zevs y’ ay iden, 
ov 8 ob. 

884. id yas mpdcpor] This is the sum- 
mons to which Theseus, the ‘ chief of the 
land,’ responds. 

885. mel mépav | wepdo’ *olde 54] 


883. dp’] dp’ L. 7a5’] 7d8€ L. 
886. mepio’ *olde 5] | mepaor 87 LA. 


887. 100’| wédev LB Vat. 


Elmsley’s emendation has been gen- 
erally adopted, and has the advantage 
of closely resembling 843, mpoBad’ 
&S€ pot. But the correction is uncer- 
tain. (1) ‘Since they are passing all 
bounds.’ Cp. supra 155. Hermann’s 
tule, that mépay can never be used meta- 
phorically, appears arbitrary, and when 
they have just left the stage it is too 
soon to say, (2) ‘ They are passing the 
frontier.’ But possibly the words may 
mean, (3) ‘They are passing out of 
reach. Cp. infr. go2, &s pi) mapédOwo” 
ai «dpa, and the hyperbolical expres- 
sion in 842, wéAus évaiperas. 

887. Theseus, perhaps moved by the 
strange advent of Oedipus, is sacrificing 
at the neighbouring altar of Poseidon, the 
chief guardian deity of Colonus. This act, 
which is natural in itself, is convenient, 
as the Scholiast remarks, for assign- 
ing a sufficient reason why Theseus, 
whose presence will be again necessary, 
should, when off the stage, be still 
within call. The sacrifice also occa- 
sions a gathering of people, who are 
ready to start in pursuit of Creon and 
frustrate his attempt. 

The trochaics are expressive of the 
haste with which Theseus comes—OGaaov 
7} xad’ HSov7v wodds (890). They are con- 
ventionally associated with the sudden 
arrival on the stage or departure from it 
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Bovdvrobyrd po dydl Bopoy eoxer’ evadrip OO 


7008’ émuotatn Kodwvod; réEab’, ds «(6G 7d Trav, 


ob xdpw dedp Ea Odoooy 7 Ka’ ASoviv modés, 890 
Ol. & gidtar’, éyvov yap 76 mpocpdvnpd cov, 

mérovOa Seva todd tr dvdpds aprias. 
OH, ra rota tabra, Tis 8 6 mnuhvas; déye. 
Ol. Kpéwv 60’, dv dédopxas, otyerat Téxvev 

amoomdaas pou thy povny ~vvwpida, 895 
OH. és etras; Ol. of& wep wémovd’ d&khxoas, 
6H, ovKovy Tis ws TaXLTTA TpooTbAwY pohav 

mpos Tovade Bwpods mavr’ advayKdoe heavy 

dvirmov inmorny te Ovpdtwv dio 
- omebdeiv ard putiipos, 0a dicropor goo 

888. Bovévrodvra] 6v from do L. 889. 50] 8a L. iS A. eid B Vat. 

891. yap om. A. add. A®. (rec.) 893. mola rabra] moi adra.. L. ota 


tavra(..) C’A. 
L. 899. dvirmoy .. dro om. L. 


of important persons. Cp. Aesch, Pers. 
155 ff. 

&88. €éxyere] ‘Stayed ye my hand.’ 
Cp. 429, ob# éxxov 008’ juuvav. 

891. ‘ Dear friend (I know thy voice 
addressing us). Cp. O. T. 1322-6, ia, 
pidros .. ov yap we Anes, AAAG YyeyvwoKa 
capas | katrep cxorewds, THY ye ORY av- 
div Syws. 

894, 5. ‘Has torn away from me the 
two children that were my all.’ otyerat 
.. @moonmdcas, cp. supra 866, El. 809, 
10, droomdacas yap THs éuns olxer ppeves, 
«.7.A. The use of pévyv is pathetic. 
Cp. ddr upa, supra 866. 

897, ff. The readiness of Theseus in 
comprehending the situation, and his 
promptitude, are traits which assist the 
action while they excite the admiration 
of the spectators. Cp. supra 569, 631. 

898. rovcSe Bopots| ‘This neigh- 
bouring altar.’ 

899. dvurmov imméryy te] Cp. Ant. 
I10y, ot 7’ dvres of 7’ dndvres. If, as sug- 
gested by the writer of the 1st imd@ears 
(see Introd. p. 259), Colonus was a place 
where horses stood for hire, the presence 
of horsemen at the sacrifice is easily 
accounted for. 

goo. omevSev dard furipos] The 
testimony of the grammarians (Phryn. 
ap. Bekker. p. 24, dd furijpos tpéxew 


895. droondcas] dnonoondaas L. 
add. C*, mg. 


897. otxovy] ovxody 


tnmoy : otov dd xadtvou # dvev xadivov: 
Pollux 1. 214, nai dd puripos aveivar 
tov immoy), and the passages in Diodorus 
Sic. (19. 26), and Dion. Hal. (11. 40), 
leave no doubt that gurjp in this expres- 
sion is not a trace but a rein, and that 
the use of dé isemphatic. tpéyev did 
purijpos, of a horse, would then mean, 
‘to gallop away from’ (i.e. without 
check from, without the effect of) the 
rein,’ and in omevéev dad puthpos the 
notion is transferred from the horse to 
the rider = ‘to ride at full gallop.’ The 
phrase is immediately connected with 
immérnv, but the notion of ‘full speed’ 
is extended to the whole sentence. It 
is singular that the ancient Scholiasts 
should have lost the key to this expres- 
sion as they seem to have done. If 
purqnp were ‘a trace’ as elsewhere (Il. 
16. 475 etc.), the meaning would be 
‘without putting to,’ ic. riding, not 
driving. 

900, 1. évOa .. 650] ‘To just where 
the two hollow ways of travellers meet.’ 
padtora belongs in meaning to the ante- 
cedent clause, like the superlative in 
émel TaxXioTa. Bloropor suggests the 
appearance of the roads in a hill-country, 
each opening out of a narrow gorge of 
its own. Cp. Hom. h. Dem. 177, soi- 
Aqv kar’ dpagitoy, 
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a ¥ 2 et i Fd 
padtota oupBddrAdovoew éuTrépwy 6dodé, 


as pr mapédOwo’ ai Képat, yédws 8’ eyd 


Xv 


E&vo yévopat THe, xetpwbels Bia. 


iO’, ds dvwya, ody TaxeL. 
) nN >» a eS a 
a et pev OC dpyas Koy, As 
_ &tpwrov ot peOqk’ av e€ 


Tobrov 8 éyé 


‘ 
68° d&£.0s, 


2 


viv 8 *otorep adrss rods véopous elaidO’ Exar, 


TovToLoL KOvUK aAXoLoLY aphooOHoerTat, 


ov ydp mor éea triode THs xdpas, mpl av 


keivas évapyets detpd pot othans dyov' »' 


goz. Som. L. add. AB Vat. 


ya(o) L. 
od peOAK’ av) od8 adj’ (ev) dv L. 
79). ov peOnK’ dv A. 

éfec LA. oe’ ee Ct Vat. 


oupBdédAovow ] As rivers are said cup- 
BddAev Jods, or as persons are said oup- 
BAjjoOa adAAHAoW, Hom. Il. 14. 27, etc. 
For the absolute use (on which see Essay 
on L. § 53. p. 98, ¢), cp. Eur. Or. 335, 
Sdxpva Sdxpvor ovpBédrddrcjc: Plat. Pol. 
273 A. 6 5& peraorpepdpevos Kal fupBar- 
Awv. The ‘two roads’ appear from 1047 
to be those from Daphne and Phyle. 

go2. The reason for so much haste is 
to prevent uncertainty as to the route 
taken by the enemy. 

902, 3. yéAws 8 éyd .. Bla] ‘And I 
be vanquished and become a laughing- 
stock to this foreigner ;’ i.e. to Creon. 
The dative, though governed chiefly by 
yédws .. yevwpat, also depends slightly 
on xetpwGeis Bia: cp. Plut. Dion. p. 199. 
Theseus angrily speaks of the success of 
Creon’s exploit as a conquest over him- 
self (supra 842, note). Cp. Ant. 485, é 
tadr’ dvarel TiS KeloeTat Kpdty: ib. 525, 
épod 5 (Gyros ove dptea yur. 

go5 ff. Cp. Eur. Suppl. 581 ff. (the 
whole speech reads like an echo of this), 
otra pw’ émaipes dare Oupdoa ¢ppevas | 
Tots goto. Képmois’ GAX’ dmoaTéAAov XO0- 
vés, | Adyous paratous ovanep jvéynw Aa- 
Baw. 
907. *otomep .. €xov] The MS, read- 
ing womep «.7.A has been explained, ‘ As 
he himself came hither under the protec- 
tion of the laws, so he shall be correct- 
ed by the laws,’ (and not by violence). 
This makes a strong antithesis to 


eye] 
905. Rxov from jeer, which is read in the Scholia of L. 
aie .. dv C*, 
907. ovomep] Gomep MSS. Reisk. corr. 
glo. ornons| orjcac L. 


008 ai 


905 
éufis xepos 
gio 


éu@ AR, 904. dvwrya] dvw- 
go6. 
pebqn dv C**, (see Ll. 


909. mor’ 


ll. 904-6. But adzds is without point, 
and -the reference to ‘the laws’ without 
further qualification is un-Greek. Cp. 
Eur. Heracl. 1010, toiow “EAAqvew vé- 
wos. Either the correction ovemep must 
be adopted, as in the text, or there is a 
slight inexactness of correspondence be- 
tween the clauses. (‘Etenim non tovto- 
ow referendum est ad domep, sed intel- 
ligendum ot7w,’ Herm. 1841. ‘ Rectius 
Reisigius, rovrovst wot dAdovor idem 
esse quod rots abroto:, quod minus in- 
frequens est cum Womep compositum.’ 
Ellendt.). In any case the meaning 
is: (instead of being roughly handled) 
‘he shall be reduced to order according 
to those very rules of conduct which he 
brought with him in coming hither.’ 
i.e. ‘As he has taken by compulsion so 
by compulsion he shall be checked in 
return.’ Cp. infr. 916, supr. 832. For 
the meaning of vdpos, see Essay on L. 
p. 88. And for the combination of the 
article and relative pronoun, cp. Ant. 
404, dv ab Tov véxpov | dmeinas: Aesch. 
S.c. T. 553, 708’, dv A€yes Tov ’ApKaéa. 
tous has the force of =. possessive pro- 
noun: ‘ those principles of his.’ 

908. kot« d\Aouow] ‘ And thesealone.’ 
dddovowv follows the construction of rov- 
Towst, without yduos or any other sub- 
stantive being consciously supplied. 

gto. ‘Until you bring those maidens 
hither and set them before my face.’ 

évapyets| ‘ Without possibility of mis- 
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3 ~ 
érel dédpaxas ovT éuod Karagiws 
ot0 Gv mwépuxas adros otre ofs xOovés, 
boris Sikat doKxodoay cicedOav mod 
>? 
kdvev vououv Kpatvovoay obdév, eit adels 
a A A a 9 38° , N 
Ta Thode THS yhs KUpi, OO éemeromEeToY ~ —~» 915 
dyes 8 & ypytes Kal mapioraca Bias 
Kat jor mod Kévavdpov 1) SovAnv Tivd 
x = ye > a , 
Zogas elvar, kau tov TO pendevi, 
~ 
kairo. ce OFBai y ovK« éraidevoay Kaxév' [108 a. 
od yap pirodow dvdpas exdixous rpéperr, 920 
> » 3, <3, , 5) v4 
ovd dv o érawéceav, ef muOoiaro 
oviGvTa Tapa Kal Ta TOY Ocav, Bia 
dyovra pwotay dOAtwy ikrypia, 
J a 
ovkouv éywy adv ofs éreuBaivor yOovds, 
2) Pa XN Z * 2 ? 
ov’ ef Ta wavrwy elyov evdiKoTaTa, 925 
rs 7 > 
dvev ye Tod Kpatvovros, batts Hv, xOoves 


QI1 od7’ éyod] obre pou L. od7’ éyol Vat. 
xupe | kvpia L. éraonecwy] émmecdy L, émeonerdy A. 916. dyes] 
dyos Vat. xpnges] ¢ from ¢ by Ct. g18. Kady] kai AR. 924. ov- 
kovv] oveouy L, éreuBaivwr] émPBaivay LA. énepuBaivwv B Vat. 926, 
upaivoytos] Kpaivovroo A. 


g15. Thode rHs yijs| THO yo A. 


take.” Tr. 223, rade cor BAéwew mapecr” 


what you will.” Cp. Hdt. 3. 45, efmep 
évapy: El. 878, evapyais, womep eicopgs 


avrol ixavit jAoay TloAveparea Tapaorh- 


épé. 

QIt. érel SeSpaxas ott’ épod kata- 
ttws] ‘Since what thou hast done is un- 
worthy alike of me and thine own line- 
age, and thy land” The conjecture otre 
ood takes away the point from airés 
in]. 912. Cp. infra 914, 915, 926. 

gi2. ov8 dv wépukas attés] The 
royal house of Thebes. Cp. O. T. 1235, 
Oeiov "loxdaorns Kdpa, 

913 Sika’ doxotcav] Cp. Hdt. 1.96, 
(of Deioces), Sixaootvny émidéuevos 
NoKee, 

914. kpalvovcav] Used here in the 
Homeric sense of accomplishing, perfect- 
ing, and so =‘ determining,’ 

914. 15. adels .. eipia| ‘Casting off 
the authorities of this land.’ Cp. infra 
1537, 7A Oct agels. 

916. dyes maploraca Bia] ‘Carry 
-off and forcibly make subject to you 


cada, dye as in Aciay dyew—origin- 
ally of cattle. 

917. kévavBpov] ‘Spiritless.’ Aesch. 
Pers. 118, 121, uses Kévavdpos and yuvai- 
xomAnOns of the city whose fighting men 
are slain. Cp. infra 939, dvavdpoy, in 
the reply of Creon. 

g20. ‘It is not her wont to rear un- 
righteous men.” 

922, 3. Bla | dyovra] Added in ex- 
planation of the preceding clause. 

923. dwrdv d0Alwv tkrhpia] ‘Poor 
suppliant mortals.’ The periphrasis (for 
which see Essay on L. § ro. p. 17) adds 
pathetic emphasis to both parts of the 
expression. 

924. ovkouv] ‘And I would not.’ 
ov marks the accordance of what The- . 
seus lays down as the rule of his own 
conduct with the claim he makes on 
Thebes, Cp. yoor. 
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ov8 efAxov ovr’ dv fiyov, AdN Amiordpnv 
Eévov map dorois ds Siaitaobar ypedy, 
od & diay otk odcav aicytves modu 
THY adtos abrod, Kat o 6 mrnOvav xpévos 930 
yépovd’ 6uod rlOnot Kal rod vod Kevév. 
cirov piv odv kal mpdabev, évvérw Sd viv, 
Tas maidas os TdxioTa Seip dyew TwWd, 
ef pr péroikos Tiade Tis xdépas Oéreis 
elvat Bia Te kovx éxév' Kai tatrd cot 935 
TO vO O Spolws Kawd Tis yéoons réyo. 
XO. opas iv Fees, & Er’; os ap dv wey ef 
gaiver dixaios, Spov & edeupioxe Kaka, 
KP, éye ovr dvavdpov rhvde thy modw déyor, 
® réxvov Alyéws, ott dBovdrov, ds ad dys, 940 
tolpyov 760 ééérpaga, yryvéocxoy 8 re 


a WN F 2 uF ‘ ~ Bs ae é 2 la 
ws < OQUVOELS TOT QAUTOUS Tw@YV EL@V V ELTETOL 
at wg 


927. av Fyov] aviyyov L. 
, 929. aioxives] aicxivne L. 
from rayicT aveip’ L. 
épevpionn L. 
765’ B Vat. 
abrovs] abrois L*. 


927. 088 ethxov .. Hyov] ‘Would 
neither have dragged away nor carried 
off.” efAxov expresses a greater degree 
of violence, 

929. dklav otk otcav, sc. aicyive- 
a@a. For tiv airés atrod, cp. infr. 
1356. 

930, 1. kal o”.. kevév] ‘And length 
of years gives folly to be the companion 
of thine age.’ Lit. ‘In making thee old 
makes thee at the same time void of 
wisdom.” Cp. Ant. 281, pi) ’peupedis 
dvous Te kal yépav dpa. 

933. Tas maidas.. rd] ‘That the 
maidens be brought hither.’ The im- 
personal form of expression is here more 
dignified than if ce were repeated. 

934. érotxos] The Schol. observes 
that this word is used in the general 
sense of évorxos, and not in its ordinary 
special meaning. See Essay on L. § 52. 
P- 97, § 54. p. 99. 

936. ‘These words come from my 
mind as truly as from my tongue.’ 

937, 8. Os . Sixatos] ‘Since judging 
by the city from which you spring, you 


928. févov] fetvov LA. 
aicxuvers C?A, 
934. OéAes] O€Aee Vat. 
939. Aéywr)] Aéyw LL’. 
yeyvewonay| ywwokwr L. 
éuméoo| éxméco B Vat. 


dorois] ist o from v 
933. TaxLaTa Seip’} 
938. 8 épevpione] 7° 
941. 768] 76 y LAX 767’ A. 


ywoorw L?, 8’ om. Vat. 942. 


are shown to be just, and are then found 
to be doing evil.’ The chorus point the 
moral of Theseus’ speech. Cp. supr. 
gg, Kaira ce O7nBai y’ ove énaidevoay 
waxév, 912 ff. 

939. dvavpov] ‘Without manhood,’ 
referring to xévavdpov, supr. 927. 

Some have tried to preserve the read- 
ing of L (Aéyw) by joining dBovdov 
(940) with épyov (g41), but the epithet 
does not agree with the tenor of Theseus’ 
speech. Cp, Eur. Suppl. 314-23. 

940. ott’ dBovdov] ‘Nor without 
counsel ;’ referring to 913, 14, Sika’ 
donovoay eicehOav médW, Kdvev vdpov 
apaivovoay ovdév. 


941. yryvaokwv 8 Ste] ‘ But judging 
that.’ 


942, 3. odbets.. Bia] ‘They would 
never be seized with an officious desire 
of maintaining my relations against my 
will.’ airous, sc. rots "AOnvaious, implied 
in thvde Thy méAw supr. For the ac- 
cusative atrovs, see Essay on L. § 16. 
p. 23, and cp. O. T. 713, ds adroy Hoe 


poipa mpos matdds Pavey. 
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Chros ~vvaiuwr, dor éuod tpéperv Bia. 


a y ¢ cA > ‘ ya 
non & d0ovvex dvdpa Kai matpoxrévoy 


1 enn 


y > eed 2Q? of a 
kdvayvoy ob defoiar , ovd btm ydoe 


, ; oe 8 b ATT th z 
évvdvtes edpéOnoav avootot TEKVMY, 


tootrov avrois “Apeos eBovdov méyov +. 


éyd gvvydyn yOdviov dv6, 


ay a 
rowovad adntas THO duod vatew mode 


e 


aiotw isyov thvd éxepotuny dypay 
rs vy isxav thy éxeipodpny dypay. 


‘ a? ’ we ’ ua BY 
kai Tair dy ovK empacoov, EL ph pol miKpas 


A Be 18s iN, 5 es ‘ re Zz é. 
avuT@ T apas PATO Kal TOLO YEevel 


av dv werov0as hélouy Tadd’ dvridpar, 


Oupod yap ovdéy yiipds éativ dAdo TAI 


~ > 
Oavety’ Oavévrwy & obey dAyos amrrerat. 


mpos Taira mpdgées olov dv Oédys* eel 


2 F of te Fs a7 # 
épnuia pe, Kel Oixat 6uws éyo, 


apixpoy tiOnor mpds bt Tas mpdfes Spos, 


944. kat om. AR. 
L. Sefaiar’ A. 
yipas ear] gore ynpao AR. 
épnpuial épnpia(vy) L. — ed] wat et L, 


948. gvvydev MSS. 


944. 48q 87] ‘And I was sure.’ 
the use of émioraya: in Herodotus. 

945. Kdvayvov] xévavdpoy in L. is 
clearly a misreading from 1. 939. Cp. 
O. T. 894, epferar. 

945, 6. ‘Nor one who was discovered 
to be living in incest with his own pa- 
rent.’ Lit. ‘ With whom were found unholy 
marriages of children with parents.’ téx- 
vwv is not genitive of the object, but 
attributive genitive (Essay on L. § 9. 
p- 12), sufficiently defining the dyoovn 
yapot, although réxyvwy mpos -yovéas 
might be a more complete expression. 

947. ‘Such a seat of good counsel 
did I know them to possess, the hill of 
Aves in this land. e’BovAov opposed 
to @Bovdov supra 940, For the argu- 
mentative use of tovodrov, see Essay on 
L. § 22. p. 35. 

gso. ‘To it I trusted when I seized 
this prey. Creon, as the next of kin, 
claims the right of dealing summarily 
with the homicide. 

954. The Schol. here quotes the pro- 
verb, 6 Oupds éxxaroy ynpdoxe:, as being 


945 
ds ovK é@ 
95° 
955 
945. Kavaryvor] Kévavipoy L. xdvayvov AR. defoiar” 
950. exetpovunv] éyx’. L. 954. 
956. OéAns] OcAao L, OéAno CYA. 957+ 
Cp. referred to by Alcaeus. Cp. Thuc. z. 


44. 6, 70 yap giddripoy dryjpwv pévoy. 
‘For anger yields not to age, until death 
comes.’—‘ No pain indeed can touch the 
dead.’ Aesch. Fr. 250, ddyos 8 obdev 
dmrera vexpod. ‘ After life’s fitful fever, 
he sleeps well; Treason has done his 
worst: nor steel, nor poison, Malice 
domestic, foreign levy, nothing, Can 
touch him further.” Shak. Macb. 3. 2. 

957. €pypta] Cp. 875. This, as The- 
seus presently suspects (1029-31), is a 
false pretence. 

kel Bicar’ Spos Aéyo] i.e. Spws cel 
Sinaia Aéyw. 


958. opirpdv] Cp. Bpaxts, supra 
880 


mpos 8¢ tds mpdtes] ‘ But still I will 
endeavour to resist violence, if it is offer- 
ed, old asI am,’ 

mpates here is not a mere repetition 
of the notion of the verb pagers supra 
956, but is spoken with some emphasis, 
in allusion to Theseus’ threats of com- 
pulsion, supr. 908, 935. 
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X ff > col 
kat Tndikiad dv, dvridpav meipdoopat, 


Ol, 


in -~ ~ a 
® Ajnp avadés, rob KabvBpifew Soxeis, «!< 


- 2 ~ vA a 
WOTEpoy Epnov yépovTos, 7} cavTov, Téde ; 


doris évous por Kal ydpous Kai cupgopds 


Tod god diqjKas ardparos, as éyd rdédas 


WveyKov a&kov' 


> 
Tax dv te pnviovow eis yévos médat. 
2 S ? (a4 am: > BY 2 , 2 \ 
eel Kad’ abrév y ov av e€evdpors epoi 


dpaptias dvedos ovdty avd’ brov 


Td& els éuavrov Tods epods 0 Audpravoy, 


at kes 
Hs eee ixvet?’ doTeE 


érel Oidagorv, ef TL Lean eee marpt drome tele, rm 
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g60 
Oeois yap hv obra dirov, 
965 
he aap 8844 
shang 
7 pos “TralSev bance 970 


mos av ikaios tobr dvedigous epol, +; |» 


NN, 


ds ove Brdoras mo yevebdiouvs marpés, + 


od pntpos elyov, GAN a&yévyntos Tér 7; 
ei & ad dhavels dvatnvos, as eyo pdvny, 


g60. Ajip’] A from 6 L. 


966. airdéy y’} abréy L, 
971. dvediCors] dveBiCeo LAS, 
@Aious] ov from a or w L. 


g60, 1. Oedipus means that Creon's 
language reflects disgrace upon himself as 
the brother of Jocasta, and as having 
made an outcast of his kinsman. Cp. 
supr. 770, 800, i, mérepa vopices .. ev 
TQ viv Adyw; 753.45 ap’ aOXLov Tobve- 
dos.. dveliuo’ eis o2 Kapé; infr. 978 ff. 
And for Afjpa, Pind. Pyth. 3. 25, Aja 
Kopwvidos. 

962. Bars dévous pot] ‘Who hast 
allowed to pass thy lips against me the 
mention of that murder and that dis- 
astrous marriage which I unfortunate 
endured unwittingly.’ 

The general word ouppopds (here, 
as in O. T. 99, equivalent to d-yos) sums 
up the preceding notions, and adds to 
them. Cp. oO. T. 1407, 8, xdnboa | ai- 
oxior’ év dvOpwmoow Epya yiyvera. 

965. ‘Who would seem to have had 
some old cause of wrath against our 
race. Cp. Plat. Phaedr. 244 D, mévey 
Tov peyioran, a on Tadamy éx pnvipa- 
Tov Tobey ey Tist THY yevar Hy. 

966. The comparative innocence of 
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57 in the Scholia. 


airdy y C?A. 
972. 10] mao LA, 
973- 7)  L. 


962. cuppopds] ovppopac L. 


967. dpuaprias| (60) dpaptiag L. 
mo B Vat. yeve- 
éa 7 mg C*, 


Oedipus in his voluntary actions is a 
chief point in the tragic interest of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, and is still more 
strongly asserted in this play. 

épol] Sc. mpoodr. 

967. av@’ Stov] ‘In retribution for 
which ;’ involuntary crimes being re- 
garded as a punishment for some pre- 
vious crime. 

970. xpyopotow .. malSwv] Poetical 
(generalizing) plural. Cp. O. T. 711-3. 

Gore] ‘That he should die by his 
son’s hand; i.e. an oracle, whose ful- 
filment lay in his being slain by his son. 
Cp. 1350, Sixadyv dor’ éuod Krdvew d6- 
yous, and see note on O. T. 713. 

972, 3. ‘Who was not yet begotten 
or conceived, but at that time had not 
come into being.’ 

974-6. ‘And if, coming into the 
world as I came, marked by misfortune, 
I fought with and slew my father, all 
ignorant of what I was doing and to 
whom, how then can you in fairness 
blame me for whatI did, seeing it was 
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és Xelpas HdBov matpt Kal KaTéKTavoy, 

pndey évviels ov edpov eis obs T ’ pov, To uke. 
mas * dav 76 Y dkov_mpaype av eikéros Weyots 5 blan 
pnrpos 6€, TAjjpor, ovK érraloXvvel yapous «7 sialiaie 
“a ovons bualpou ans bh avaykdgov déyew 

olous ae Tax" ov yap ody alyhoopal, 980 
“gob y els 768 eéedOdvros dvdctov orbpa, 

érixte ydp pe erixrev, yor por kaxay, 
" od« €l8ér odk eldvia, Kal TeKotcd pe 
aitis dvedos maidas e€épucé pot, 
adr ev 


> ) A: 
yap odv toda, oe pev éxdvT epe ' 
a voli = 
ketyny te Tadta dvoocropeiy’ 


985 
2 5 x 

éyo 6€ viv 

dkov eynua, Pbéyyopat 7 dkov rade, 5 

aA od yap ot? év roicd’ axobcopat Kakds 
yaporw BO ods aity eudopets oF por ys 





dovovs mrarpgous e€overdigav miRp@e, PED Bp ar aey 

&y ydp pw dperpar podvoy dv o dyioropd, ~ 

ei tis oe Tov Sixatov adrix evade 

977. *5av] y’ dv MSS. Doed. corr, 76 ¥ Gov] 76 (6 Gxov) dwov L. 76 +’ dxov 
C’A. mpayp’| mpay L. mpayp’ C’A. 978. TAfpov} TAnuov LBVat. 
rAjpoy A. 982. por] poi L. 984. airas] aria L. atrijo A. 986. 
Buaropery As. 987. dxwv éynpa) w from o L. 
oO 


988. ob7’] & 7’ A. 989. eupopets] éupepeio L.  eppe- 
991. dear] dwetpar L. dpenpar C°A 


dvooropeiy] Svcropety LA. 


dev é, Vat. 


peta C%.  éuépao A. 


unwitting?’ as éyd *ddvyv refers to 
the conditions of the oracle given to 
Laius. Cp. O. T. 1376, dmws €Bdaore. 

977. *8dv, (= 57 dv, cp. El. 314), isa 


taking dyécrov ordpa separately, as an 
accusative of limitation. ‘To such a 
height in thine i impious speech.’ 

982. Eructe.. otk eiSvia] ‘She was, 


correction of y’ dv, in which the redu- 
plication of the particles makes ye 
doubtful. For a similar error in the 
MSS. cp. supr. 51, dtipds y’ x y' épod. 

dkov=dxovo.ov. Essay on L. p. 94, 
cp supra 230, épywy divTwv. 

980, 1. ‘ Being such as I will present- 
ly tell of: for no, I will not keep silence, 
when you have gone to such a height 
of impiety.’ 

otv represents Oedipus’ speaking as 
the natural consequence of Creon’s. 

eis 145€..dvdcv0ov ardpa] (1) ‘To 
this height of impiety in speaking.’ Cp. 
supra 132,70 Tas edpnuov ordyua ppov- 
tidos tévres. This is better than (2) 


she was my mother, though we knew it 
not;’ i.e. Av pyrip ob eiddros obk 
eidvia. 

986. Brunck’s Sto-ropetv was suggest- 
ed not by ‘levity,’ as Elmsley thought, 
but by the correction of Par. A. 

987. dxwv is used in two senses: (1) 
unwittingly, & dyvoay, (2) against my 
will, Big. 

988. ‘GAN’ of yap] ‘But (your charge 
is groundless), for, ete.’ So in Tr. 552, 
arr’ ob v4p, domep elroy, dpyaivey Ka- 
doy | yovatica vooy éyovoav: El. 595. 
GAN’ ob yap obbe ag efeori oe 
Essay on L. § 25. p 

akotoopar] ‘I shail't be 2¢ reputed. 


975 ~ 


{ 
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a 

Kteivol Tapactds, métepa muvOdvol dv ei - 
va > Fs 

maTnp o 6 kalvwy, } Tivol dv edPéws; » 
col 4 wv cod a 

Sox pév, cirep Civ gidrcis, Tov airtioy 


la > 
tivor dv, ovd& rovvdiKov mepiBdAé€rois. 


put 


995 
Toladra pévtor Kavos eloéBnv Kakd, 
Ocdv adydvtwy’ ois éya odd? Thy maTpos 
Wuxi av oipa (dcav avrecreiv eyo, 

ov oe yap ov Sikatos, aN dav Kadov. 1000 
déyetv voulwv, pyrov appyntov 7 eros, 
Toatr dvedifes pe\Tdvd evavtioy, 30" 

kai co. 7d Onokas dvopa Owmedoa Kadév, | 


\ ? aA 
kal ras AOnvas, as Kardknvrat Kad@sy ib ' J.; 1004! 
Be oak 


7 7Y a . ag Ae 
KO’ @0 emaivav moddrd todd éxhavOdve, >’ — [109 a. 
56 , 2 Fon 6 AY ES Ron, Hz 
OOodvek et Tis yh Oeods eriotara ~~ 
~ af? 
*ripais oeBifev, Ade Todd’ breppéper, > 


998. eye obde] eyd SEL. eyavde C3. 999. avremety’] & frome L. Iool. 


. : * + 2 7 ‘ 
Written over an erasure in A. 1002. évavtiov] évaytioy L. 1003. Kai ool L. 
nai co CPA, évopa] Supa L?. 1007. *ripais] tipdo(t) L. Tiwaa CA. 


Turneb corr. #5e] (Gi?)5e L. 75 C2. #5 A. 7006"] rods LBVat. ode A. 


7000’ L?, 


aie” «teivor] ‘Were to attempt to 
ill.’ 7 

~~994. 6 kalvev] ‘He who was trying 
to kill you.’ Cp. Hat. 3.99, of padrord 
of butA€ovTes xTeivovaer. .65¢ dmapvds eat, 
«.7.4. Eur. Phoen. 1600, (OIA.) éret 
& éyevdpny, Os 5 oneipas marhp | xrei- 
ver pe, #.7.A. Essay on L. § 32. p. 55. 

995, 6. ‘Methinks, as you love life, 
you would punish the aggressor, and 
not scrutinize too closely the justice of 
the case.’ 

997. elaéBynv] ‘I came into.’ Cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 470, drys 8 dBuccoy mwé- 
Aayos ov paar’ evmopov | 768 Eo BEBxa. 

998. ‘And I do not think that my 
father’s-spirit, were he alive, would gain- 

y my words.’ The antecedent to ots 
is the argument from 989-996. 

1000. et ydp od Sixatos] ‘ You, how- 
ever, for you only profess to be_just, 
and think any word decorous, whether 
fit to be spoken or not, you pour 
these reproaches upon me in the pre- 
sence of these men.’ Cp. supra 992, 
aé tov Sixaov, and Creon’s reasons 


941-952. 


1003, 4. ‘And it suits your purpose 
well to flatter the name of Theseus, and 
Athens and her noble institutions.’ 

1003. 6 Onoéws dvopa Owreicar] 
Viz. in the courteous address, @ réxvov 
Aiyéws, supra 940. 

kadév] So in Phil. 1155, viv eaddv.. 
kopécar ordya. 

1004. kal tds ’A@yvas, «.7.A.] Supra 
733s 4» 758, 9, 943-953- 

katg@xnvrar Kadas] Cp. Plat. Legg. 
683 A, Thy eis Aaxedalpova KaToixow.. 
fv bpeis dplas epare xatoiwetoOar Kat 
Kpyryy ws dderpois vdpors, 

1005. ‘And then amidst all your 
praises (join &&e woAAd), you forget 
this praise.’ 

1007. The correction of Par. F (2886), 


wV 
Ocods, suggests *Oeav.. Tipds. 

7000") ‘This land is foremost in that 
virtue. For the genitive in the reading 
of L, cp. El. 1095-7, & 8& péyor’ éB- 
Aare vépipa | Tavde Pepouevay apiora. 
But the reading of A is in this case 
clearer and more harmonious. 
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ES eS 
: , 
ad fs od Kdepas Tov ikérny yépovT epe 


~ > 
aitoy T exeipee Tas Képas T olxet AaBav. 


avd’ ay eye viv tdode Tas Oeds epol 


IoIo 


Kad@v ixvodpat kal shal ga aus) NUIT AIS ye Ue ye, 


 €NOeiv dpwyods ~vppdyous 6’, iv’ exudOns 


6 geivos, ava€, 


~ > - . 
avtod mavédes, dia 0 dpvvabety, # 


dds Adyov' 


xpnoros 


? ~ lal 
olwy bm advdpav de ppovpetrar modIs, wo | 


ai d€ cvppopal — 


1015 


© ci X 2 2 t 
as of pev e€npmacpévat' 2... 


ve. omevdovory, ae & of madévres Erapev. i: 


ee) 
Xopely, iv, 


1009. 7” éxerpov] Te xepod LA. 


ri OAT dpavps port mpootdooes moeiy; © 1 ~ 


el pe év TOTOLCL Tord exes 


6000 ale oe THs éxel, mopumov & *éepe 


1020 


1010. Tdobe TAs Oeds} Tacde OeGo L. 


1012. @ om. L. 1015, dpvvadeiv| dpuvdbav LA. Elmsl. corr. 1016. 

; ‘ q 
éénpracpévo. LAL?? $= éénpracperny C*BVat. 1017. Hels] oipeto A.  oipeio 
As. €oraper] Eorapev L, 1018, ti 597°] ti tadr’ Vat. 101g, & *épe] 
5é pe LA. 1020. éxes] éxe B. 


1008. tév tkéryv yépove’ ene} Cp. 
O. T. 1153, Phil. 930. 

100g. ‘Wert seizing me,_and_has hast 
carried away my children.’ For the 
imperfect, cp. supr. 950. éxetpod is read 
in Par. F. 

1o12. 9 is added from a corrector of 
Par. F. 

1014, 15. 8€ is in each case slightly 
adversative. ‘The stranger, my lord, 
is honest: his calamities, indeed, are 
horrible, but they deserve our help.’ 
The mind of the chorus is divided be- 
tween horror and pity. Cp. O. T. 1296, 
TOLOUTOV oiov kat oTvyourT érouxTioa. 
The subdued tone of this speech, com- 
pared with 1044-95, affords a good in- 
stance of the different functions of the 
chorus in the dialogue and in the lyric 
passages. 

1016. of eEnpracpévor] Schol. of 
Oepanovres Kpéovros. This interpretation, 
(1) implies that éfypz. is perfect middle. 
See Veitch, Irr. Verbs, s.v. dprd¢w. 
The force of the middle voice would be, 
§ Having effected their purpose of cap- 
ture. (2) ‘The captured ones,’ i.e. 
they and their attendants, ‘ are speeding 
away.” The masculine form is used 
because the captors are included in the 
expression, See Essay on L, § 20. 


p. 30, and cp. supr. 902, ws yu) mapeAOwa” 
ai «dpa: infr. 1057-60, and notes. An 
early corrector of L, without erasing the 
termination o:, has changed it to yy, 
making the accusative to be governed 
by omevSovow as a causative verb. This 
is the reading also of Vat. and Par. B. 
1018. rt S47’ dpavpd hott mpoordc- 
ges trovetv ;] (1) ‘ What then are your 
commands for one who is powerless to 
resist them?’ This meaning of dyaupés 
is sufficiently supported by Eur. Andr. 
204, airh 7 duaupd cov Tupavvos hy Spv- 
yav. For des used by the speaker of 
himself, cp. infr. 1109, @ oxjmrpa purds. 
Creon continues his pretence of helpless- 
ness: supr. 956-8. The excessive meek- 
ness of this expression may be thought 
hardly consistent with ll. 958, 9, 1037, 
and the words may be construed as -an 
expression of contempt for Oedipus, (2) 
‘ What then is your bidding on behalf of 
this wretched nobody?’ But the first 
interpretation (1) is probably right. 
IOIQ. THs eel] ie. éxeioe. ‘To lead 
the way yonder.’ Hat. 7. 147 wal 
Hues éxel mA€opey EvOarep kal ovo. 
troptrov 8 *epe | xepeiv] ‘ That Lhow- 
ever, accompany you.’ The infinitive 
depends on the notion ‘My will is,’ im- 
plied in the preceding words, éyé in 
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1024. émev{wvrat] émevxovra: LA. 
1025. é{upnyod] eLupnynrod L?, 
LAR. 7a C? BVat. L*. 


this connection is more expressive than 
He, and the authority of the MSS. re- 
specting such a difference is slight. 

1021. tds mratSas tev] The genitive 
jpav has something of a privative force. 
‘You have the maidens whom you have 
taken from us. Cp. supr. 821, Tv 
maid’ éxes pov; O. T. 1522, pndapas 
tavtas y €An pov. Theseus throughout 
represents himself as aggrieved by Cre- 
on’s act. ofvoy is an ingenious but unne- 
cessary conjecture. The word would be 
superfluous after 6508, supr. 101g. 

1022-4. (1) ‘But ifmenare fleeing with 
them in their power, we may spare our 
pains, for there are others urging that 
pursuit (supr. 897 ff.), whom to have 
escaped out of this land they shall never 
glory before the gods.’ The reading 
of most MSS, éredyoyrat or émevyovrat, 
is not defensible. For the variation of 
x and , cp. O. T. 

é 


é 
297, ovfedéyxov. Par. B. has éwevxwv- 
TAL, 
Plat. Soph. 235 C, ove obros obre dAdo 
yévos ovdév pn more expuyov emebenrat THY 
«- #é0080v : Legg. 10. 905 A, ovTe od un- 
ToTE OUTE GAAOS ATUXIs yevopevos émevEN- 
Tat mepryevéobai Oey. Otherwise, (2) ‘As 
having escaped from whom they shall 
never glory over the gods of this land.’ 
But although Theseus speaks hyper- 
bolically of the success of Creon in cap- 
turing the maidens as a conquest over 
himself, he cannot speak of the Thebans 
as glorying over the defeat of Poseidon, 
Athena, the Eumenides, Dionysus (1), 
etc. who are not gods of Colonus and 
Athens only, but universally reverenced 


énevywovra ABVat. 
1026. Onpdv6") Onpavra L. 
ds] om, BVat. 


For the mode of expression, cp. - 


érebtwyrat Be, 
1028, 7é8° 


in Hellas. And the order of the words, 
especially the position of pvydvres, is 
adverse to this interpretation. 

1024. Xapas.. Tio8e (gen. of motion) 
is added, because when they entered 
Boeotia they would be safe. 

émevEwvrar contains at once the notion 
of glorying and of thanksgiving. Cp. 
the exulting language of Ajax in his 
imagined victory to Athene, Aj. 92-96, 
ds ed mapéotys’ Kai o€ mayxpious ey 
oréyw Aaptpos Tide THs dypas xdpw.. 
xépmos mapeott Kove dmapvotpa: TO MH. 

1025. GAG] In repeating a command 
or request, as often in Plato. ‘Come, 
lead the way.’ 

1026-7. ‘In catching, you are caught; 
and fortune has taken you as you were 
pursuing after your prey.’ The substi- 
tution of Sinn for roxy is unnecessary 
and wrong. Fortune is continually re- 
garded as the instrument of the Divine 
will. Cp. Phil. 1317, rds yey ex Oedv | 
Tuxas 5obeicas: Shak. Hamlet, Act 3, 
Sc. 4, ‘Take thy fortune; Thou find’st 
to be too busy is some danger.’ 

1026, 56Aw | 7H pr Sixalw] The da- 
tive is governed by the verbal notion in 
Kripata, Essay on L. p. 94. 

1028-31. kovx dAAov.. de] ‘And 
you shall have no one to help you in 
this ; for I well know that you were not 
unaided or unprepared, when you reach- 
ed the height of insolence whichis implied 
in this daring deed; but there were 
others to whom you trusted when you 
acted thus.’ 

eis t65€] ‘For this task,’ viz. that 
of leading to where the maidens are. 
Cp. supr. 507, xwpotp’ dy és 148’; 
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1030, 1034. Tavtv] 7d viv L. 
1033. morjoa] mojoa L. 
meptrov L?, dv L. av C2 
ciodpecd’] cicdped’ ABVat. 


1032, 3. ‘ Which things I must look 
into, and not allow this state to be over- 
powered bya single man.’ Cp. supra 
842, 879, 933, and the similar feeling 
in Ant. 663, 4, do71s.. TodmTdocev Tols 
Kparvvovow vo: 678, KovTo. yuvaKds 
ovdayas foonréa. These lines may be 
taken to hint at a suspicion of treachery 

“within the city, to which doxevoy may 
also point. Cp. O. T. 124, 5, 7s otv 
6 Anorhs. ef Te ph boy dpyipw | émpac- 
oer évOevd’, és 768 dv TéAuns EBn ; and 
note; also Ant. 689-94, and esp. Lys. c. 
Eratosth p. 128, rocotrov 8 ty@y Kata- 
meneppdvncey i Erépos weTioTevKev, OV 
dpporépay dfrov empernOjvar, évOvpov- 
péevos 67 ob7 dy éxeiva SdvavTo Toety 
py Erépwy oupmpartévtay ovr’ dv viv 
éexelpnoay édOety K.7.. 

1029. UBptv téApys] For the gen., 
see Essay on L. § Io. p. 17. 
Creon’s assertion, supra 957, 8, épnuia 
He Kei Sika’ Buws Aéyw | ouiKpdy TiOnoL. 
Theseus will not allow Creon to take 
any one with him, either of his own 
attendants, who may be lurking near, or 
of the Athenians, whom he may have 
corrupted. Wudév refers rather to the 
former suspicion. dokevov (ie. dvev rapa- 
oxevijs) to the latter. Cp. Thuc. 2. 12, 
fupnépnovol Te 7G MeAnoinmw dywyovs 
bmws pndevt Evyyevnrar. 

1031, morés] ‘Relying in confidence 


1031, Spas] éSpag - - L, 

1034. voeis Tt] voeto 5é 71 AR. 
1037. 6@ x7jpets] Séxnw. oa L. 

1038. vuy MSS. Elmsl. corr.* 


1040 


7d5e] réde AR. 
1036. pepmrdv] 
béxnpea C% 


on some one.’ For morés active, cp. 
Aesch. Prom. 917, Tois perapoios xrb- 
mos matés: Thuc. 3. 40, éamiia Adyw 
morhy: Plat. Legg. 824, vuerepebrqy be 
dpxvo. nal mrAexTais mordy. 

1034, 5. 7] parny..xate tadr épy- 
xavG] ‘Or are the considerations that 
Iam urging as unmeaning to you now 
as they were when you devised this 
plot?’ The sentence is concluded as if 
the preceding words had been # 7a 
éuot Aedreypéva Boxe? paryny AcréxOat 
épotws vov. 

1036. Join pepmrov. . épot, Essay on 
L. § 41. p. 77. 

1037. xwpets] ‘I, in my tum.’ 

1038. xwp@v dette. vuv] ‘ Well, 
threaten as you please, but go on.’ yw 
qualifies the whole sentence, of which 
the participle is the emphatic word, and 
is used, as often elsewhere, with the im- 
perative, e.g. supra 21, «a0Cé viv pe. 
For the emphatic participle, cp. Phil. 
590, E. o€ Onoopa Tavs aitioy. N. mo.od 
dé yor, ‘I will make you responsible for 
this.” ‘Do as you please in making me 
responsible, if you will only speak.’ 

1039. miorwOets} ‘Under my assur- 
ance.” As the middle movodpa: means 
to give mutual pledges, miorw6eis is here 
used passively = ‘having received a 
pledge,’ i. e. being assured. 
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1044, foll. While Oedipus remains 
alone upon the rock, an object of pro- 
found pity, the chorus burst into an ex- 
ulting strain, anticipating the victory of 
Theseus and the restoration of Antigone 
and Ismene. 

‘The fray will soon begin. Would 
I were there to see! Where will the 
foemen turn to bay? At the pass of 
Mount Aegaleon, or by the Eleusinian 
shore? There will Theseus rouse the 
combat, and the maidens shall be pre- 
sent at the achievement of their deliver- 
ance. Or descend they now from Phy- 
le, westward of the rock, the chariots 
with the pursuing cavalry? The enemy 
shall be overpowered. Mighty are the 
men of Theseus: valiant are the horve- 
men of our deme. They all are wor- 
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1, 2, 3, Glyconic with monosyllabic 
base, 5, 12, Pherecratean, 14, Adoniad, 
6, 11, logaoedic, 4, 7, iambic dimeter 
with long syllables in the alternate feet, 
8, 9, 13, trochaic, with long syllables in 
the alternate feet. The interweaving of 
the logaoedic with the iambic and tro- 
chaic rhythms is marked by the inter- 
position of the iambics in 4 between the 
glyconic and Pherecratean, and the 
trochees in 13 between the Pherecratean 
and Adoniad. The ‘epitritic’ move- 


ment, ~4U—,4uU—-, prevails 
25 th! 2! Dip 
Bape ane ree 
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shippers of Athene Hippia and of Posei- 
don. Are they engaged? or is the 
action still to be? My prophetic spirit 
pleads for the restitution of the much- 
enduring, much-wronged, maiden. O 
had my vision wings, that, lifted on 
some airy cloud, I might look upon the 
victory which I foretell! 

‘Zeus, grant our people the attain- 
ment of the fair prize: and Pallas, his 
dread child, and ye, Apollo and Artemis, 
who love the chase, come jointly to our 
country’s aid.’ 

The metre of this chorus, at first gly- 
conic, passes more and more into slow 
trochaic and iambic movements, with 
frequent long syllables. The whole is 
marked by great solemnity, with an 
occasional note of triumph. 


Pi gaa gs 
—-—-4utuu-= 
Cre Gewese 
RAE GER An 
Sta lg tp Saes 
LRG pene 
throughout. Line 10 of the strophe, 


if the text is right, may be compared 
with Phil. 1082, 1103, 1123, 1146, 1147, 


is combined with glyconic and Phere- 
cratean measures. In Phil. 1147 it an- 
swers to a glyconic__4+UU+uU-, 
in 1124. But this does not remove the 
difficulty of finding a probable emenda- 
tion of 1069, which may secure a tol- 
erable correspondence between strophe 
and antistrophe. See note on 1069. 
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The slow (epitritic) movement with 
frequent long syllables is continued in 
the second strophe and antistrophe, and 
only in lines 5 and 8 is quickened by 
the introduction of the dactyl. The 
opening syllables of 1 and 2 may have 
been exceptionally prolonged. Line 3 
is probably to be scanned as an iambic 
dimeter with syncope of 3rd and 4th 
thesis. Syncope of thesis occurs also 
in ll. 5 and 10. Cp. O. T. 190, 193, 
200, Christ's Metrik. § 393. 

1044. ‘Might I be where soon the 
foemen shall wheel round and begin the 
fray with clanging arms.’ The imagin- 
ation of the chorus is excited by what 
Theseus has said, supr. 1022, to2g ff. 

Satwv dvipdv émotpodai] i.e. Sato 
dvipes émotpepOevres: cp. Eur. Ale. 
606, dvipaiv Pepaiwy eipevijs mapov- 
cia. 

1046. "Apy | plfovow] Like pdayny 
ovvanrew, with the additional notion of 
a confused hurtling contest. Il. 20. 
374, tov 8 dvds pixOn pévos, dpro 8 
airy. 

1048, 9. |) mpds IIv@tas.. dxrats] 
‘Either by the cliffs of Pythium or those 
torch-lit cliffs...’ i.e. the shores of the 
Thriasian plain. dxrai seems to be a 
general expression for the seaward cliffs, 
including those not actually touching 
the sea. But the word is chosen to 
suit the mention of Eleusis. The ques- 
tion is whether the engagement will be 
in the pass of Daphne, or at some 
further point on the Eleusinian way. 
Cp the skirmish at “Perot in Thuc. 2. 


1045 
ener a 

1050 

riOqvodyra] THN «1... | vodvras 

1051. Ovaroioww| O(a)varouow L. 1052. Kays] 


ém yA@ooa A, ent yA@ooay BVat. 


19. The ‘Pythian cliffs’ are so named 
from the Pythium, a shrine of Apollo 
in the deme of Oenoe, probably at the 
place now called Daphne. According 
to some authorities the Pythium was on 
the Megarian frontier. But the place 
so designated could not be on the way 
to Thebes. Philochorus, quoted by the 
Scholiast, says, év Oivéy.. &v rd Tui. 
For the adjective Aapds, cp. infra 1060, 
métpas vipasos. The Schol. quotes a 
line of Aeschylus describing the Eleu- 
sinian procession, Fr. 376, Aapmpatow 
dorpataio: Aapnabwv obéve, 

I0s0-2. ov motviaL.. mpooTdAwy 
Etpodmsdav] (1) ‘Where dread mys- 
terles are dispensed to mortals by rever- 
end goddesses, whose golden (i.e. sa- 
cred, cp. O. T. 158, 187) key holds fast 
the tongue of their attendants of Eu- 
molpus’ race.” kat introduces a further 
description of the goddesses who pre- 
side at the mysteries. The initiation of 
the Eumolpidae is mentioned, as being 
more solemn than that of the Mystae, 
inasmuch as they have received their 
consecration immediately from Demeter 
and Persephone :—‘ quae silentio sacro 
continent suorum ora ministrorum. 
Reisig. Hermann objects that the duty 
of silence was imposed on all initiated 
persons He refers dy to 6varoto.v, and 
would render (2), ‘On whose tongue 
hath passed the sacred key of the min- 
istering Eumolpidae.’ And the Scholiast 
gives the same explanation: dv* Tay 
TeTeAEoper wy. Kai in this case may be 
supposed to emphasise the necessity of 
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initiation as a condition of seeing the 
mysteries, or to distinguish the act of 
the priests from that of the deities. In 
favour of the first rendering (1), it may 
be urged that it makes «ai more intelli- 
gible, gives more force to mpoomdéAwy, 
and suits better with the position of 
the words xpucéa KAzjs. 

tUWyvoivrat TéeAy Ovarotow, ‘ Minister 
sacred rites to men,’ as a nurse ministers 
to an infant. 7éAy is a sort of cognate 
accusative, i.e. moodvra: ofa dv TiORvaL. 

1054-7._év0’ ., Bod] ‘Where (i. e. 
somewhere on the en way) methinks 
that Theseus and the two virgin sisters 
will soon mingle in the fray of battle 
which is to deliver them:’ or, taking 
avrapee in a more general sense, ‘in the 
valorous combat,’ ‘the rescue that 
achieves its purpose.’ 

1054. + éypeudxav] Hom. Hymn to 
Demeter, 424, TlaAAads 7° éypepaxn nai 
“Apres ioxéarpa. The various read- 
ing dpetBardy or épeoBardy may have 
arisen from a confusion of the letters e, 
o—p, B—x, 7. This would not be a 
greater perversion than 7hvde Oconie 
ypapny for tHvs ec emarpodiy, O. 
T. 134, or éyois én mévois for éuds ént- 
modos, ib. 1322. The line does not ex- 
actly correspond to that in the anti- 
strophe ; see note on infr, 1067-70, 

1055. Onwéd. So povéd, Eur. Hec, 882. 

SuoréAous] i.e. dvo Siaods éoradpe- 
vas. The word recalls the two bands 
of Thebans who had carried off Ismene 
and Antigone and would now resist 
their rescue. But the second part of 
the compound is subordinate. Elmsley 
says, ‘ dsardAous ddeApds dixit pro diacav 
dbeAgav arédov. The maidens and their 
captors are spoken of in a single phrase, 


1058. xwpous] xdpova L. xdhpave C?A, 
ép’ Eomepov C?. 


1055 
épeBaray AR. 1055 S.ord- 
1056. ddeAdpda LL?. adeAgac Cc, 

1059. i] 


as in supr. 902, 1016, 

1056. d8p‘jras, ‘virgin,’ perhaps with 
the further association of ‘unconquered;’ 
i.e. exempt from captivity, cp.infr 1147. 
The latter part of the sentence is adapted 
to the nearer subject (E. on L. § 36. p. 65, 
2). The first intention was to speak 
of Theseus and the captors of the maid- 
ens as joining battle; then the thought 
occurs, ‘the maidens also will be in the 
midst of the fray.’ Hence fuppifer 
with pdxny, or an equivalent word in 
the accusative, is changed to éupifew 
with the dative, and the word for battle 
is expanded into the phrase atrapens Bod, 
i.e. either éavrais dpxodoa, ‘ defending 
them,’ or adr? dpxodca, ‘sufficient with- 
out more ado.’ See Essay on L. § 43. 
p. 81, § 56. p. 102, § 3. p. 7. The 
latter meaning is probably right. The 
word is of good omen, like éc6Aay, 
evaypov, infra. éuplteav (intrans. cp. 
Tpocpicya, cupployw, ovpBddrdrqw) 1s 
rightly construed with the dative, and 
Bod is used in the sense of a sudden 
rally or skirmish, almost =Bojdea. Cp. 
supra 887, tis 700’ 4 Boh; where Bon is 
the summons to such a sudden fight: 
Aesch. Ag.1349: Suppl. 730, ef Bpaduvor- 
pey Bon: Od. 22. 77, Bon 8 dora yé- 
voLTo, 

1058. rotcd’ dvd xapous] This re- 
sumption of é6a, which in 1054 sum- 
med up ll. 1047-53, prepares the way 
for the fresh alternative, # vou, «.7.A, 

1059. Or perhaps the scene of the 
contest is more distant. ‘Or haply, 
leaving the pastures of Oea’ (a deme 
of the Oenean tribe) ‘they draw near 
the region that lies westward of the 
snowy rock.’ 
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a - 
aduBaows, of tay inmiav,... 


1060 


1065 


1070 


1060. meAdo”] yp. meAd Cover C2, mg. 
7 


1062. peupappdtors] piupaydproo L. 


piupappapros C2. piupappdras..duiddasB. 1068. mpocxupov L. 1066. 8 om. 


AR. Onceday] Onodav L. 
pia... duBacrs. 


1060. vidos] i.e. Where the snow 
lies longest. Schol. Aéyav riv otrw 
Aeyouevny delay mérpav. The place 
meant is probably the precipitous west~ 
ern end of Parnes, overhanging the pass 
of Phyle, and clearly visible from 
Athens, 

meAov] ‘ They will be drawing near” 
For wedd(w with the accusative in this 
sense, cp. Phil. 1163, méAacoov.. 7e- 
Adrav: Eur. Andr. 1167, Aedgidos 
éx ys dua meade. 

1062-4. mbAovow . dpiAAats] ‘ With 
their horses, or in the nimbly- ing 
chariots in which they flee.” mddAcvow 
refers to the pursuers, pysdappdrors dev- 
yovtes GpfAats to the pursued, who are 
supposed to have provided chariots for 
the capture of the maidens. 

1065, 6. dAdoerar.. dxpd] ‘He’ (the 
enemy, just referred to in getyovres) 
‘will be overpowered. Terrible is the 
valour of our neighbours: terrible also 
is the youthful might of Theseus’ men.’ 
For the singular number of éAdceras, 
cp. Ant. 106, rov.. p@ra Bavra tavoa- 
yia: and for its absolute use, cp. Aj. 
648, 9, GAA’ ddloKera | x@ Sewds bpxos, 
HTK, 

Tpoocxmpwv, cp. supra 493. 

1066. Oncedav] The patronymic is 
used by an anachronism for the youth 
of Athens, with an allusion to the lead- 
ership of Theseus. Cp. Hat. r, 125, 
Baowrées of MepoetSar. Of those who 
were assembled at the sacrifice of The- 
seus, some would be attendants of The- 


1067. Division of lines maéa+ m@oa 84 ruery- 
1070, tov L. tay C?A. (Cp. 1. 1028.) 


seus, but others would be gathered from 
the vicinity of the altar. 

1067-70. was ydp .. duBacis] Al- 
though the emendation of these lines is 
uncertain, their general meaning is clear- 
ly a reminiscence of the command of 
Theseus to the horsemen in 899, goo, 
orevdev ard puripos, just as the descrip- 
tion of the two passes is suggested by 
his words in goo, 1, év6a dSicropo . . 6dot. 
Herm. (1841) conj. maca & éppara xa- 
AGo” | dumuerhpia mwAiKd : reading dpe- 
Baray in the strophe, and rejecting ga- 
Aapa as a gloss. Bothe reads «ard | 
dunvetnpea, Cp. Aj. 425, Tr.510(?). The 
rhythm —-4UU GU U— qs not 
impossible (for the resolved trochee, cp. 
Phoen. 227, 237); but the change of 
rhythm from 1. 10 of the strophe (1054) 
cannot be justified by such examples as 
Phil. 1124-47. When all the difficulties 
are looked at together, it seems most 
probable that there is some corruption 
here or in 1. 1054, ifnot in both. Qy. ad 
olopar éypexvdorpov—(Katd) Adpap’ du 
muethpia thAwy, (—* oY 4—)? 

The words as they stand may be con- 
strued, ‘The riders all are rushing on, in 
the direction of,’ (ard, cp sat’ odpoy, 
«ard 75a) ‘the bridles of the horses ;’ i.e. 
Every horseman gives his steed its head. 
kara may or may not be genuine, but 
Hermann’s conjecture yak@o° dumveTapia 
is somewhat prosaic. 

1070. &Baors, abstract collective for 
dvaBarat, i.e. immdbrat. Cp. the common 
prose expression 4 tos, Essay on L. 
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1074. épdovo.v MSS. Elmsl. corr. 
gewv Schol, 
oav L. 

L. afrom7 A. 


xipoap’... 


KaThpap BVat. 


§ 50. p.94. For ’A@qvq trmia and her 
temple in the Academy. see Paus. 1. 30. 

1073. ‘Péas] One syllable, as in II. 
15.187, obs réxero ‘Péa (where Poseidon 
speaks). 

1074. *épSov0",  péAAovoiv; os] 
Herm. corrected the antistrophe to @ Zed 
Ocay mavrapxéra. But theslow movement 
Jt+t— +4. ,~— is characteristic. See 


note on the metre. 

1074-6. @s mpopvarat ti por | yvo- 
pa] ‘How my thoughts are pleading!’ 
mpopvGcda is generally to plead for 
another: and the chorus (infr. 1096) say 
this in the interest of Oedipus. But mpo- 
perhaps conveys the association of ‘ be- 
forehand,’ anticipating the event. The 
thought of the chorus is like a mes- 
senger, who goes before to urge the 
claim of a sovereign. 7i is cognate 
accusative. Cp. supr. 965, Tr. 67, pvdos 
ef Te moTeve X pew. 

1076, tax’ dv8amocew] ‘That they 
will quickly restore.’ Although Pind. 
Fr. Thr. 4, Gepcepdva .. és tov trepdev 
Gruov . . dvdi8ot puxdv mddw, is not a 
conclusive instance of this use of dvadi- 
Swyu, the existence of such a meaning is 
not improbable (cp. dvaxopitew, ava- 
KTaGo0a, dvadapBavev, and esp. dvamép- 
mev in Pind. I. 6 (7), 10, “A3paorov é€ 
dAadGs dpnepbas éppavdy pupiwy érdpww 
és “Apyos immoy), and exactly suits this 
place. The subject, as in GAwoeTat, 


1078. rAdoav] rAdoay L. 
aidaipwr) ad’@opainwy MSS, Both. corr. 


1076. dvidoev] dy Boer LA. évbw- 

Traoay C7A. etpodoar] eb | pod- 
1079. «a7 dpap] kaTapyap 
1081-3. Division of lines, «i6’4 pwaros4 


supra 1065, is easily supplied. If évdw- 
cev is read, the words must be con- 
strued in the same way: ‘That they 
will soon surrender,’ etc. Tax’ dv dwoev 
is indefensible, and éviwoeyv tay . . TAa- 
oav .. ebpovoay .. nan. ‘ That Creon 
will yield from the maidens,’ or ‘ That 
the sufferings of the enduring ones much 
wronged by their kindred will abate,’ 
is forced, and gives a poor sense. 

1077. tav..tAdoay] i.e. Antigone, 
whom the chorus had actually seen 
carried off. She is the heroine of 
this play as well as of the Antigone. 
Sewa TAaoay, supra 345-51. Eur. 1. A. 
932, o& 8, & oxérhia wabodca mpos av 
pidrdatov: ib. 942, % Seva TAaca KovK 
dvextda Twapdévos. Linw. reads Td deve 
thaoa, Seva 8 ebpovoa, suggested by 
Dindorf in 1842. 

Sewad 8’. .1d0y] Because Creon, who 
was her kinsman, had carried her off 
by the order of Eteocles. 

1079. TeAet] Future. 

am] ‘A thing;’ ie. The thing we 
desire. Essay on L. § 22. p. 36. 


dixpos. 
mépnvey ea0A4, 
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1085 


" 
iad 


cbéver muixel@ Tov evaypov TerAELooat Aéxor, 


5 ceuvd te mais MMaddds ’Abdva, 


1090 


=) 
kal Tov aypevtay “Amod\\@ 


kal kaovyviray wuKvootixray émadov 


1083 KUpoaps *ravd'] xupoup’, avtav & MSS. 


(ddrav 8 L pr.) Wund. corr. 


1085- 9g. Division of lines, i#4 aayréara yao emvureior- tov cepyd| nal rév- 


«al xaovyyntav-| otixtov-| dueumd5av- orépryw-| porety ., 


dadovxas AR. 


1082-4. (1) ‘ Would that as a storm- 
swift dove of strong pinion I might from 
a lofty cloud light on this conflict, , Voy- 
aging t thither with mine eye.’ 

aifepias vehéAas is ablative genitive. 
‘From the cloud’ as from a watch- 
tower, oiov add oxomds. 

kipoauw} Lit. ‘ Might find ;’ i.e 
Might descry. 

Or, (2) ‘Might reach a lofty cloud 
and become spectator of this conflict,’ 
etc, 

1084. Vewptcaca Tovpov sppa] Lit. 
. Having gone as a spectator | with mine 

eye. @ewpeiy as in Oeapeiy” eis "OAUpTA 
and the like expressions. See esp. Plat. 
Legg. 12. 951. The construction of 
Tovpoy dupa is difficult, but not more so 
than Tr. 914, xdyo Aadpatoy dup’ ére- 
oxiacpévn ppotpovy, or Phil. 151, ppov- 
pely Opp’ émt o@ pardiota Kappy. Such 
expressions as of "A@nvaior €Oewpour (i.e. 
sent Jewpol) és ra “IoOmia are not suffi- 
cient to establish a transitive use of 
Oewpetv. In Plat. Legg. 12.951 C, av 
kakas aiTiv Oewpiow, adtiy (sc. THY 
Oewpiav) is cognate accusative. The 
peculiar attraction, or metaphor, by 
which Oewpyoaca agrees in gender with 
medecds, is in keeping with the lyrical 
wildness of the whole ode. dupa is prob- 
ably an accusative of limitation, restrict- 
ing the imaginary voyage of discovery 
to the sense of sight; ie. If I were 
there but in vision. Cp. Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam, 12, ‘Asa dove when up she 


1087. dapovxas] 


1088. adver muixeiw| Emimcelan coévee MSS. Herm, corr. 


springs... Like herI go, I cannot stay; | 
I leave this mortal ark behind, | A 
weight of nerves without a mind, | And 
leave the cliffs, and haste away, 
And reach the glow of southern skies, 
And see the sails at distance rise. | .. 
and back return | To where the body 
sits, and learn, | That I have been an 
hour away.’ 

1087. Sapovxots] ‘ Protectors of the 
people ;’ i.e. Theseus. Plural for sin- 


gular. Cp. supra 884, id yds mpdpou, 
and note: infra 1348, Thad dnpotxos 
x9ovds .. Oncevs. 


1089. o@éver . . Adxov] ‘To make tri- 
umphant their ambush by successfully 
taking the fair prey.  émvieros for 
émvixwos for the sake of the metre. The 
dative is to be taken closely, as instru- 
mental, with Teradoat. 

émvcei oOéver is a periphrasis for 
ving. 

tov etaypov is slightly proleptic 
(E. on L. § 38. p 70), and contains an 
allusion to Antigone as the fair occa- 
sion of the expedition. 

Aédxos is properly an ambush, but is 
here generalised to mean a foray, or 
skirmishing expedition. 

1092. wuxvoorixrav | ‘Many spotted.” 
Cp. Phil. 183, oreerav # Aaciov perd 
Onpav: Eur. Alc. 584, momaddpig ve- 
Bpés, 

érradév] ‘ Following in the chase,” 
i. e. émaovcay abrovs. Cp. I. 8. 341, ds 
“Extwp rate napyxopomytas Axatous. 
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= A. VA a 
© felv adjta, TO oKxord piv ovK épels 
© V4 a 
os wevdduartis' Tas Képas yap eicopd 


2 > * e 
tdéad dooov avéis dd€ mpoomodovpévas, 


Ol. wot mob; ri dis; mas eras; AN. & mérep TaTEp, 
2 ~ ~ 
tis dv Oedy co T6vd’ dpiorov advdp’ ideiv 1100 
i ~ “~ 
Soin, Tov tuds Seipo mpooméwparré cor; 
Ol. & rékvov, # mdpector ; AN, aide yap yépes 
8 Z y , oh Ab ra 
NoEws Ecwoav PiATaToY T dmadver, 
> x 
Ol. mpocédOer, & mai, marpi, cal rd pndape 
= cal 
Amobey ev cdua Baordoa dre, 1105 
2m 4eo. \ , \ ¢ 2 
AN. aireis & revgerr civ 17600 yap 4 xdpus. 
1093. wkurdiwy)] wKumépwv Vat. 1094. SimAds} Sumdds L. 1095. 


7G 7G5e Kal wodAiTao A. 


1102. mapecrov] mapeotiy L. 
éowo’ av C*, 7 om. L. 
pnsaud) pndapa L. pndapa B Vat. 
om. L, 7é5¢ C%, 


1094, 5. For the change to the third 
erson, cp. O. T. 159-63, "A@dva.. 
"Apreuw Kal BoiBov éxaBdrov iw, Tpic- 
ool ddeipopor mpopaynré por: and for 
orépyw, ‘I long,’ O. T. 11, deicayres, 7 
oréptayres, Plat. Legg. 10. 907, Ta & 
évavtia mws H0n oTépeat. 

The intense lyrical condensation of 
this chorus assists the illusion by which 
the pursuit. and capture, and return, are 
crowded into a few minutes. Cp. Shake- 
speare, Henry V. Prologue to Act. 3, 
‘Thus with imagined wing our swift 
scene flies, In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought.’ 

1096. The coryphaeus announces in 
senarii a new incident following the 
choral ode in Soph. only here: in Aesch. 
S.u. T. 369 ff, Ag. 258 ff. 

7 oxomS} ‘Your watchman;’ refer- 
ring to the image in 1074-84. 

1097, 8. tds Képas . . mpoomoAoupé- 
vas] ‘For hereI see the maidens, brought 
near once more hitherward by an attend- 
ant band.’ mpoomoAovpévas is well ex- 
plained by Herm. ‘Hoc dicit chorus, 


° 
1096. @] emy. & L, 
Tog9. @ marep warep| & watep @ marep LA. 


mapeorov C7A. 
add. C?A, 


(Cp. Aesch. Pers. 155, érz ae 
1100, 7é6v8'] Tavs L. révd A. 
1103. éowoay] éowody L. 

II04. mpooérGer’| mpdcedd’ LL? 
1105, Om. L. add. C*. mg. dér€]} 


se virgines cernere illaesas observanter- 
que curatas ab iis, qui eas raptoribus 
ereptas huc adducunt.’ Cp. infr. 1103, 
piarraray 7 dmacrvev. 

1100. tls dv Qedv] i.e. m&s dv tis 
Bedi ; Cp. Aj. 879, tis dv d97d po. . 
drrvot ; 

iSeiv] The momentary tense is ex- 
pressive. ‘ But once to see. 

1105. Baoréocat] ‘To hold in my 
embrace. Cp. Aesch. Prom. t1o1g, 
metpaia 8 ayxddn oe Baordce. This 
and other expressions, meaning to ‘hold 
in the hand,’ come to be used more 
generally for ‘to touch, handle, em- 
brace. Cp. El. 1226 (Electra to 
Orestes), éxw oe xepow ; For the pas- 
sive form of expression, i.e. 7d pndapa 
emodev Heev for 5 pydayd #Amoa 

héew, see Essay on L. § 31. p. 54. 

1106, ‘You ask what ae ‘shall ob- 
tain, for desire accompanies the gift.’ 
Essay on L. § 42. p. 80. Cp. Eur. H. 
F. 1408, 9, Hp. 700, marpis Te orépva 
mpocbécbat Oédw. Ap. tou 745’, @ nat 
Tapa yap orevdas pida. 
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1109. oxArTpa] oxhara L. 
1110. é7’ dv] bray L. 
L. dydi Sefidv A. 


av7i Tov éupdoa: C**, mg. 


navoarov B Vat. 


Mudge corr. 


IIIO 
Tapectaoa €épol, 

IIIs 

cwoas’ TobdE ypy KAVELY, waTEp, 
oxnmrpa C?. *ye] re MSS. Reisk. corr. 
III2 mAevpdv] wAevpay L. dugibegcov] dppidegidy 
1113. *éupovre] éupuoa L. éuptoa CX. éupire AV* 
xdvanavoerov]| er from té L.  kdva- 
1114. mpdo0’] mpdcbev A. rovde L. rodbe C?. 


1118. Tovpyov *rodr’ *épyol 7 eara| Tobpyor rovpdv ora: MSS. Herm. corr. 


1108. TO Texdvri wav pidov] ‘To the - 


parent nothing is not dear;’ i.e. Even 
the children of such a marriage. So 
Hermann following Reisig. But per- 
haps this is merely a yvwpn, like 508, 9, 
Tos Texovor yap | odd’ ei movy Tis bet 
mévou pynuny exe, 

1110, 11. o¥8’ ér’ Gv... env] ‘Nor 
should I be all unhappy were I now to 
die.” Oavwr, i.c. ei Odvorp. 

1112. épeloate, sc. por, suggested by 
7@ pboarr: following. 

audidéEvov is supplementary predi- 
cate, almost =dudwrépoh: (wore poe 
dudidégiov yiyvec6ar, Herm.). The 
latter part of the compound is partly 
lost, but serves to suggest the notion of 
firmness in supporting. 

1113. The variety of reading is most 
easily accounted for by supposing an 
earlier reading éuivre (which Mudge 
conjectured). The singular éupitca is 
inadmissible, and if éugire is read, the 
asyndeton, which is too abrupt for this 
place, has also the effect of separating 
the dative, 7G pboavr:, from épeicar’, 
which seems to require a dative. ‘Press 
your sides close to mine, supporting me 
on either hand, engrafted on your father.’ 
This seems better than ‘Support both 
my sides,’ although épeiéw admits of 


either construction. For the mapovopa- 
ola, or verbal play, see Essay on L. § 44. 
P. 75. 

kavatratcerov] ‘And ye shall give 
me rest in my hapless wandering, which 
was lonely till ye appeared:’ i.e. And 
ye will relieve the loneliness of my un- 
happy wandering life. Cp. supra 500- 
502, pdvoy 5é pe | pi) Aeimer’s ob yap 
dy oGévor Tovpoy Séeyas | épnmoy Eprew 
ob8 bpnynrod y dvev. The reading of 
B Vat., edvaravearoy, has been adopted 
by many editors. 

1114. TodSe Svorhvov mwAdvov] The 
effect of the pronoun is pathetic, and 
the repetition of the article in the other 
reading, vod ve, has no sufficient reason. 
Oedipus is thinking generally of his 
condition, which, when his daughters 
were carried off, seemed as forlorn as 
it had been before Antigone came from 
Thebes to be his guide. 

1115. s Bpdxiora] ‘As briefly as 
ye may.’ It may be doubted whether 
Bpaxvora agrees with 7a zp. as supple- 
mentary predicate (‘make the matter 
brief in telling it’), or is to be taken as 
a cognate or adverbial accusative after 
efmare. The latter is more probable. 

1118 Cp. Phil 1304, dad’ obr’ épol 
Tour’ éorly ovre col kadévy, She means 
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écive, ph Oatvpage, mpds 7d AuTapes 

1120 
érictapa: yap tHvde *rHv és Téade por 
tépw map adddov pndevis mepacpévny, 
od) ydp viv égécwoas, ovK adAdos Bporar. 
kaf cot Deol méporev ws eyo bere, 

avT@ te Kal yh THO’ eérel 76 y eboeBes 
Hovos map dpiv edpov advOpdémav éya 
kat Tovmeikts Kal TO pi) wevdooropely, 
eldas 8 adutva Toicde Tois Néyos Tade, 
éx@ yap dxw dia oé KovK dddAov Bporay. 


kal por xép, avag, deEidv dpegov, as 1130 


T1I9Q, 20, 21. 
1120. ei] éu (uw from «?) A. 
tacbe por) Tac8é por L. és rds 5é por A. 

ou 


In this order—1120, 19, 21 L.—but with 8’, a’, y’ in mg. by C?. 
1121. rivj ony L.  ofjv CA. — Musgr. corr. 
1124. mépoev] mopete L. tropeiey 


C%, mébpetev C’. 
CPA. 


kal por xép A. «al yaipé p’ BVat.? 


that while she will be spared the re- 
cital, the tale as told by Theseus will 
not be tedious to her father. Cp. infr. 
ll. 1143, 4. 

I1I1g, 20. ‘O sir, think it not strange 
that I prolong my speech unduly to my 
children, who have appeared beyond 
my hopes.’ 

Some join mpds td Atwapes with 
Oatpage (cp. Tr. 1211, ef poBet mpds 
rovro: Thuc. z. 22, mpds 7d mapov 
xadenaivoyras). But the expression, 7d 
Aumapés= 70 epov Atmapés Tod Adyou, 
even with the epexegesis following, 
seems too abrupt for Sophocles. Bad- 
ham’s conjecture, mpds 763’, i mapos | 
téxy éxpavévt’ deAnra (cp. the reading 
of Par. A. and infra 1141), besides 
changing poetry to prose, leaves mdpos 
without a correlative 

ampés expresses result, as in pds 
HSovnv. Cp. esp. Thuc. 2. 53, raxelas 
Tas émavpégers not mpds TO TepmVvdy jélovy 
movetoOa: : Eur. Or. 606, yuvaies éumo- 
dav rais fuppopais | epucay dvdpav pds 
70 bvaTUXETTEpoy. 

Aurrapés] ‘ Persistent ;’ here used with 
an association of blame. 

1120, For the construction of rékva 
(with pyxivw dédyor), see Essay on L. 


1125. 7d y'] rotrd y’ L. 
1129. dAdov! dAAov CRVat. 


1126. bpiv] jpiyv L.  tyiy 
1130. Hal pou xép | Kat por xaip’ L. 


Befidy] Sefidv 7 LBVat. 


§ 16. p. 22, and cp. esp. O. T. 31, 32, ce 
. . Cope?” epéorior. 

1121. ydép explains 7) Oatpace, ‘Won- 
der not (as if I were ungrateful). I 
have a clear sense of my obligation to 
you.’ : 

viv is Musgrave’s conjecture for ojv, 
which Elmsley and others have defended. 
But ony has probably been invented to 
supply the omission of 7) mapa ood after 
dddov pnéevds, for which see Essay on 
L. § 39. p. 73, 6. Cp. infra 1250, 
dybSpav ye podvos, and note. ojv, which 
must have a strong emphasis, would be 
awkwardly placed, and, as Hermann 
remarks, 1. 1123, would be superfluous. 
For rqvde tiv répyiv, cp. O. T. 1477, 
Ti napodoay répfv Ho elxev méAat. 

1124. ds éyd OéAw] ‘According to my 
wish. Cp. Hom. H. Cep. 137, dotev 
xouptdious dvipas Kal réxva TexécOan, | 
ds 20€Aovar Toxjes: Eur. Hel. 1405, Oeot 
.. ool .. Botev of’ éya Oéhw. 

1125. av7@ re kal yj THSe] Theseus’ 
interests are throughout identified with 
those of Athens. Cp. supr. 308, o 
evruxns .. 79. .abTod mérAe., Tis yap 
éa0A0s od>x abT@ Pidros; 

1130 ff. The action which no doubt 
accompanied these lines would make 
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patow pidjow 7, ef Oéus, 73 ody Kdpa, 
lal an N. 
katro. 76 hove; was *o dv dOduos yeyas 
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‘ hed 7 > 4 £ 
KnArls kax@v EvvolKOS; OUK EYwWYE CE, 


> 
ovd ovv éaoo, 


Tois yap épsetpos Bporav 


1135 


povors ofdy Te ovvTadaimopely Téde, 


ad 8 abvridey por xaipe kal r& Aouad pou 


131.7 ej] r gL. rei ALA OF 
1133. OeAjioap’ L. Oedjoap? C?, 
FY 


ovT L. 


them clearer to the spectator than they 
are to the reader. Oedipus reaches forth 
his hand towards Theseus, then draws 
it back, and on becoming aware that 
Theseus is bending towards him, repels 
him gently with a movement of his 
hand. 

1131. tpatow] Sc. cov. 

ei @gu1s| This expression occurs fre- 
quently in tragedy, 7 Oémus rarely or 
never. Cp. esp. Phil. 661, ef por O€us, 
OéAon’ av. It has been objected that 
xatrou makes too strong an opposition, 
after such an expression of doubt. But 
the hesitation expressed in ef Oéms is 
only the courtesy of a stranger address- 
ing a sovereign, whereas the following 
clause expresses the revulsion of feeling 
caused by the recollection of his mis- 
fortunes. 

1132. 7s *o’ dv .. EdvouKos] (1) ‘Un- 
happy that I am, how should I desire 
thee to give thy hand to one, in whom 
what brand of evil is not found?’ 
Or, possibly, (2) reading mas 8’ dv, #.7.A. 
as in the MSS, ‘ And how should I think 
of touching one who is a man, I, the 
ill-starred wretch, who bear in me the 
stain of every ill?’ 

Hermann’s correction, tis for 71s, is 
borne out by ¢vvoixos, which would be 
too emphatic if the meaning were ‘a 
man, who has no stain upon him,’ as 
well as by the order of words in which 
the inversion ts od« would have no 
point. Essay on L. § 41. p 78 3: cp. 
supr. 702. Herm. also changed 8 to a’, 
and in this he has been generally fol- 
lowed. But the words as they stand in 
the MSS. are not altogether impossible. 
The previous context, and the natural 
pause after dvSpds, may justify the re- 
ference of @ to the subject of GeAjoapu. 


ris] 710 MSS. 


1132. *o] & MSS. Herm. corr. 
Herm. corr. 1137. od 8] 


In this case dvSpés, although implying 
Theseus, is quite general: cp. O. T. 
1375-9, GAN’ 4H Téxvew Bir’ das Hy edi- 
pepos.. od dy7a.. 008 dotu 7’ obdé 
amipyos, o85e Sarpdvev dydApad” ipd. 07, 
making a fresh beginning after zi guvd, 
seems not unnatural, but is as likely to 
have been wrongly inserted as to be a 
corruption of o’. Cp. supr. 52. 

1134. ob %ywyé oe] Sc. dedjow 
6vyetv pov, or some more general verb, 
expressing the whole action, e. g. Tatra 
Tomnoe. 

1135. ‘No, nor shalt thou.’ 

édow] Sc. o& patoa: éuod. For this 
ellipse, cp. El. 632, @@, eeAcbo, Oe: supr. 
407, GAN’ obdt 84 rotppvdov alpd o°, & ad- 
rep. Essay on L.§ 89. p. 73,6. The word 
pévos in the following line implies the 
antithesis GAA’ ovx? got. The words in 
O. T. 1414-15, imply the same feeling, 
although in a different connexion : Tapa 
yep Kaxd | obdels ofds Te Any eno 
pepe Bpordy: cp. ib. 1430, I, Tots ev 
yéver yap Tayyern padricd’ dpav | povos 
7 dxove eboeBGs Exe xaxd. In infr. 
1632, where Oedipus bids Theseus to 
give the maidens the pledge of his right 
hand, he does not himself take the hand 
of Theseus. Cp. Hom. Od. 19. 346-8, 
where Ulysses refuses the services of 
the handmaids of Penelope, e yy ts 
ypius ort madarh, xebva idvia, | res 5H) 
téthnne ré00 ppec boaa 7 eyh mep, | 
7H 8’ ote dv POovéoyu noddy sacha 
éueio. The feeling of Fr. 814, ds wi} 
nénovOe Tapa, wi) Bovdevérw. is slightly 
different, resembling that of Leonato 
in Shak., Much Ado, 5. 1, ‘Nor let no 
comforter delight mine ear | But such 
an one whose wrongs do suit with 
mine.’ 

1137. od 8’ adrddev por xatpe] ‘ But 
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Hédou Sixaiws, borep és 76d’ Ayépas. 


OH, 


Téxvoist teppbels roiade, Oavpdoas exo, 


ad 4 a a 
ovr ef TL pAKos TOY 6ywv Cov méov, 


1140 


79 9 a“ a 
ovd ef mpd Tovpod mpovAaBes Ta TavS ern. 


Bdpos yap hyds oddéy éx 


, y 
TOUT@Y EXEL. 


> ‘ rd 
ov yap Aoyorot tov Biov cmovddgoperv 


Aapmpov moretcOat padAdrov 7%} Tots Spwpévors. 


Seixvupe 6° dy yap dpoo’ ok epevodunv 


ovdév oe, mpéaBu, 


1145 


Tdcde yap wdpep &yov 


(doas, akpaipveis TOY KaTnTEAnLEvor. 


x@ras piv dyov npébn ri det padtny 


~ ct ° wr rN 2 , ? 
KouTrelv, & y €loee KavTos ex tavraw ~vvdv; 


1148. dywv] dydv obroao MSS. Heath-Reisig corr. 


do thou receive my salutation from 
where thou standest,’ without coming 
nearer. 

1138. és 168’ fpépas] ‘ Hitherto :’ 
muépa used abstractedly for time, as in 
Aj. 131, 622. 

1139 ff. This refers to ll. 1119 ff. 

1139. pikos..€0ov] Essay on L. 
§ 40. p. 75. The slight formality of 
this expression and of Oavpdcas exw 
belongs to the dignified courtesy of 
Theseus’ manner. ‘Ht has not moved 
my wonder, that in the delight of having 
your children here you have been led to 
prolong your talk with them.’ For this 
use of rideoOa, cp. O. T. 134, éwatios 
yap Poi Bos, dgiws 5& ab | mpd Tod Gavdv- 
Tos THVS bec’ emorpopyy: Ant. 151, 
0é00€ Anopocivay, 

114i, ‘Nor that in choosing to con- 
verse with them you thought not first 
of me,’ The genitive to be supplied 
with rodpod is not éxous, but something 
more general, e. g. wépovs. Elms. reads 
ov7’, perhaps rightly. 

tavSe is objective genitive, or rather 
expresses a reciprocal relation. 

1142. yap, as in 1121, refers to the 
general meaning of the preceding sen- 
tence. ‘There is no need of an apo- 
logy, for that gives me no offence.’ 

1145. Gv) The genitive is gen. of 
respect after éWevodpyy, and also parti- 
tive after oddér. 

dpoo’] Supr. 1039, 40. 

1147. dkpapvelts TaV KaTyTeAnpEe- 
vov] ‘Untouched by the harm that 
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was threatened them.’ 

1148. This is not the place for an 
episode like the description of the 
Isthmian races in El. 680, foll., or the 
history of Oedipus in O. T. 777, foll, 
The end is near, and the interview with 
Polynices is yet to come. The neces- 
sary omission is accounted for by the 
tender age of Antigone (1116-18), and 
the magnanimity of Theseus, who pre- 
fers doing to speaking of his deeds. 
Cp. El. 1364 ff., robs ydp év péow Adyous, 
«.7.4., Shak. Coriolanus, 1. 9, ‘ Pray 
now, no more: my mother, | Who has 
a charter to extol her blood, | When 
she does praise me, grieves me. .... 
I have some wounds upon me, and 
they smart | To hear themselves re- 
membered.’ 

1149. & y’ eloer. . Evvadv] ‘Since you 
will learn this without my telling you 
in conversation with your children 
here.’ ‘Illud quaeri potest, verba ri 
bef parny kopmeiv utrum cum sequenti- 
bus construenda sint, quo facto quasi 
quaedam aposiopesis erit post 7péOn, 
an sint precedentibus jungenda, quo 
illa @ ¥ etoe, explicationis causa ad- 
jecta esse censendum: an denique cum 
utrisque sint nexa: quod ego quidem 
nescio an praeferendum sit, quia saepe 
ita media inter duas protases est apo- 
dosis: de qua figura saepius alibi mo- 
nitum.’ Hermann. ‘ye shows that the 
words are added in explanation. For 
airés, cp. infra 1155, ws pi idd7’, adrdv, 
KATA, 
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arelyovTt depo, avpBadod yrdunv, eel 


opikpos pev elmetv, dco d& Oavpdoa, 


mpayos 8 adrifev ovdév dvOpwrov xpedv, 


Ol, ri & gar, téxvov Aiyéws; Sidacké pe, 


ds py i867’ adrov pndity av od muvOdve, 


OH. 


1155 


la a my ‘\ X a 
gacty tiv huty dvdpa, col pev Eutodw 


ovk dvta, ovyyevn O€, mpoomecivTa Tes 


Bop xabjcba 7 Moceddvos, rap’ d 


Over Exvpoy Hvix’ dpudunv eyo, 


1150. 8s] o from w L. 
xovri] orixey ri L, 


av@pwrov Schol. 1r55. ppl pw lL. 


1150, 1. ‘But impart to us your coun- 
sel on a matter that has just now 
fallen in my way as I was coming 
hither” The construction of the ante- 
cedent Aéyos is left undetermined, and 
this imperfect or pendent construction 
is smoothed over by the attraction, 
for which see Essay on L. § 35. p. 59, 
and cp. Eur. Or. 591 ff. “AméAAwy és 

. oTdpa véuer capéeorarov, .. TovTH 
mOdpevos THY TexovaaY éxTavoY, 

1151. oupBadrod yvepyv] In Hdt. 
8. 61, méAw ydp Tov @emoTorréa 
mapexdpevov, otTw éxédAeve -yvwpas 
oupBddrdAecda, and Plat. Polit.’ 298 C, 
yopny ovpBarécOa, the phraSe means 
‘to take part in conference.’ So 
Theseus may be supposed courteously 
to ask Oedipus for his opinion, al- 
though he might use authority. See 
below, ll. 1178, 1348. Otherwise (2), 
ovpBadrod yvepunv, sc. TO Adyw, may 
mean, ‘ Bring your thought to bear on 
this matter,” i.e. consider it. Cp. the 
Epic od 8 evi gpeot Baddco afow. 
This is more consistent with the posi- 
tion of Oedipus, of which, however, 
Theseus is not yet thoroughly informed. 

- 1152. ‘It isa small thing to tell of, 
and yet singular.’ 

1153. The Scholiast, who interprets 
dyOparov 5€ gnaw dvra obdty mpaypa 
xaxiCev def, must have read as in the 
text. mp@yos is too general a word 
to stand alone, as it must if we read 
obbér’ dvOpwnav. For advOpwrov, cp. 


O. T. 977, Ti & dv poBoir’ dvOpwros, 7a 


éunéntuxer] éxméntoxev L Vat. 


1153. ovdéey LA. 


1151. orel- 
ovdéy’ C2. dvOpwrov’) dvOpumev MSS. 
1159. éppdpqy] dppdpny L. 


Ths Tuxns | Kparel, mpdvoa 8’ éarlv 
ovdevds agapys; Man, who is the crea- 
ture of circumstance, may not neglect 
anything that occurs. 

1156, 7. col pev eaodw ovk dvra, 
ovyyevi] 5€] This must have been ga- 
thered from the terms of his supplica- 
tion, or from his answer to those who 
questioned him. 

1157. mpoomeodvra mws| ‘Who had 
somehow suddenly come thither.’ Poly- 
nices had come when the altar was 
deserted for the pursuit, and while 
there was an jovyin Tay avOpumwv (Hat. 
1. 45) about the sacrifices. Hence the 
indefinite adverb, marking that his 
coming was unobserved. Cp. Tr. 695, 
70 yap KaéTaypa TuyXave pipacd Tws. 
He was found there by the people 
returning thither, who brought word 
to Theseus when on his way to Colo- 
nus with the maidens (o7relxovrs dedpo, 
II51). 

1158. The use of wapé with the rela- 
tive assists the locative use of the dative 
in the antecedent ; i.e. mapa TO Boyd, 
map’ @... 

1159. eeupov] The form «vpo (cp. 
supr. 1082) is adopted by the Trage- 
dians from Epic poetry. 

Aix’ Sppapny éyo] ‘When I set 
forth,’ i.e. When I left the altar on 
the occasion which led to the pursuit. 
(Supr. 888, 897, 1019.) Elmsley, Her- 
mann, and Schneidw. refer ‘jvix’ dppa- 
pny to mpoomecdvra, and transl. ‘dum 
aberam ego.’ But #vica is not equi- 
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Ol. rodanév; ri mpocyphtovra 7S Oaxtpart : 1160 
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Bpaxty tw’ aire pidor obk dyxov mréor, 
Ol. moidv tw’; od yap HO Epa cpixpod dédyou, 
OH. col gaciv avroiv és NOyous eOciv *udvov 

aireiy dredbciv *7 daogadds Tis Seip’ 6808. 1165 
Ol. ris dAr dv etn thvd 6 mpocbakdy Edpar ; 
OH, épa kar ”Apyos ef tis dplv eyyers [rtra. 


m4 Q’ ug » - , a 
€oU , OoTLS AY DOU TOUTO ™porx py Cot TUXELY, 


OH, ri & éort cou: 
, 


1170 


Ol. 
Ol. 
O/. 


® pirrate, *oxes obmep ei. 

va ie 
py pov denOjs. 
od dxotwv tavd bs éo8 6 mpoordrns. 


OH. mpdéyparos moiov; éye. 


1160. mpooxpy(ovta] mpooxphcovTs L. 
1164. *pyévov] poddvr? MSS. Vauv. corr. 


1166. mpoodanéiv | mpoobaxdiy (. «a Le 


1169. giATaTe, *oxés] pirtar’ ioxer LB Vat. 


Heath. corr. oowep LA.  oirep Ct. 
valent to év g. And such a departure 
from the obvious meaning is not justi- 
fied by a trifling inconsistency, which 
is after all a verbal one, for although 
Theseus did not go direct from the 
altar to the pursuit, yet the swift action 
of 886-1041 is part of a continuous 
movement which began when he was 
called away from the sacrifice. There 
is therefore no reason for detaching 
the clause from the nearer antecedent. 
éy® belongs in meaning to éxvpoy as 
well as to wppwpny. 

1160, tl mpocypylovTa +O Oaky- 
pati;] ‘What does he want by sitting 
there?’ i.e. What is the meaning of his 
supplication? The dative is used mpds 
70 onpatyopevov, as if mpooxpy(ovTa had 
been airotvra. 

1162, od« dykou wAéwv] ‘No great 
matter,’ i.e. Not likely to give trouble. 
Cp. infra 1341, Bpaxyel ftv dyxw kal 
xpovw. 

1163. ob ydp ..Adyou] ‘For the 
manner of his supplication imports no 
trifling matter.’ 

1164, 5. (1) ‘ His sole request, they 
say, is to be allowed to have conference 
with thee, and to be allowed to return, 
without receiving harm through his 
coming hither.’ 6800 is a genitive of 
respect after the privative adverb. Cp. 
infra 1399, foll. Vauvillers’ conjecture, 


fimep Vat. 


1163. €5pa] €8pa. from é5par L. 

1165. 7° om. MSS add. Heath. 
mpoox pn or] mpooxpyte B Vat. R. 
toxe L* pirtar’ éniaxeo AR. 
gore] éori L. 


pévov, founded on Musgrave’s pdvov 7’, 
is justified both by the awkward pleo- 
nasm in édA@eiy poddvra, ‘to come 
and be admitted,’ and by the synaphea, 
which cannot be defended by such ex- 
amples as O. T. 332, 3, tt Tair’ | 
ddhws éAéyyets; where the ‘running 
on’ is assisted by the pause immediately 
preceding. This is true even of Ar. Av. 
1716, 7, Ovprapdroy 8 | adpa, «.7.d., 
where the licence is caricatured. 
Schndw. joins poAdv7 aireiy,‘ He is come 
and asks,’ but the participle is then still 
more inopportune. 

1160. tis 547” dv ely] ‘Who can it 
be?’ Until he hears of Argos, Oedipus 
is left to mere conjecture. 

1167. iptv] rois AaBédaxidais, 

éyyevijs] i.e. év yevea dy. Cp. O. T. 
941. 

1171. dkotwy tSv6’) ‘When I hear 
this,’ i.e. Your last speech, in which 
you mention Argos. For 7avéde, where 
tovrwy would be more exact, see Essay 
on L. § 22. p. 34, and cp. Phil. 628, 
ovxouv 745’, @ mat, Seva; The reference 
to Ismene’s information in 378, foll., 
which Reisig and Hermann supposed, 
would be too obscure. 

6 wpootérys] ‘The suppliant. > The 
word occurs in this sense only here and 
in 1278. But cp. El. 1378, Aumapet 
mpovaTny xeEpl. 


Cca2 
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OH. xal ris mor éoriv, &v y eyo WeEape TL; 
Ol. mais otpbs, Svat, otvyvds, oF Abyov ey 

dryior dv dvépdv eEavacyoluny Kdvor, 
OH, ri 8; obk dkovew tort, Kal pr Spay & ph 1178 

xpnces; Te oot Tobr éoti Aumnpov, = KAbELY 5 
Ol. %&Oorov, dvak, POéypa Todd’ Hees warpl 

kai ph pw avdyKy mpooBdarns Tad’ eikabety. yi pedo 
OH. aan ei 7d bdéxnp éEavarykdfer, oKérets 

pH coe mpdvol 7 Tod Oeod gudaxTéa, | \ 1180 
AN. wérep, i008 pou, kei véa Tapavéoo, — 

tov dvdp éacov révde rH 0’ adbrod gpevi 

xdpw mapacxelv TH OG O & Povdrcrau, 


yin v x a NED 
kat Yov UTTELKE TOV KaOlyVNTOV po ely, 


ob ydp oe, Odpoe, mpds Biavy mapaordcer 


1172, bv yjivy A. ov Ae. 
C’A. 1175. dxovew] dxovew A, 
civ] eixddevy MSS. Elms. corr. 


t) 
1183. @] 8 L. 





1172. For the optative, see Essay on 
L. § 36. p. 62, and cp. Thuc. 3. 84. 
éoriv is equivalent to ay ety supra. Cp. 
Eur. Med. 599, 95’ dABos, bares THY Ep 
KviCor ppeva, 

1173, 4. ‘My son, O king, hated by 
me: to whom of all the world I should 
most detest to listen.’ For the inexact 
use of the genitive dvSpav after the 
superlative, see Essay on L. § g. p. 14, 
and cp. supra 105, uéx@os Aarpeiwy 
tois Umepraros BpoTay. 

1177, 8. ‘The sound of that voice 
has come to be abhorrent to his father’s 
ear, and, I beseech thee, do not compel 
me to yield in this.’ 0éypa, see Essay 
on L. § 50. p. 94, and cp. El. 1225, 
& POéyp’, dpixov ; And for the meaning 
of Het, see Essay on L. p. 97. 

1179, 80. ‘ But what if his suppliant 
posture necessarily compels you? Con- 
sider :—whether you do not owe a 
reverence to the God.’ ei is to be 
taken in the sense of ‘whether,’ or 
‘what if.’ oxéme is a double con- 
struction, with ei, #.7.A., and pA, #.7.A., 
the second clause being added in ex. 
planation of the first. The emphatic 


vr’ L?, 
Zor kat] éorly 6 nal A. 


“the 


1174. KAvov] erdbew L.  kdbow 
1178. eixa- 


1181. xei] nal ef LL, véa] vea L. 


1184. Tov] roy rev L. 


etavaryndce refers to dvdyen mpooBdans 
in 1178. Several editors have preferred 
uh wo. But although it is suitable for 
Antigone in 1183 to speak of Theseus’ 
religious scruples, it is more consistent 
with the tone of Theseus himself to 
give this friendly warning to Oedipus. 

ékavaykdter] i.e. ‘Is thoroughly 
sufficient to compel you,’ without any 
constraint from me. 

1181. véa] Essay on L. §. 23. p. 38. 
For the meaning, cp. Aesch. Suppl. 361, 
ov 58 map’ dywydvov pdde yepardppav. 

1182, rov dvipa .. rovbe] If these 
words referred to Polynices, as Hermann 
thought, Antigone would show less tact 
in addressing her father than in suppli- 
cating the Elders (supra 237). Theseus 
has indicated a strong wish, as Oedipus 
perceives (1178, 1350), that Polynices 
should be allowed to come, and also 
has expressed a fear that to repulse him 
would be to dishonour the God, An- 
tigone appeals to her father's respect 
and gratitude towards Theseus, and 
to his affection for his daughters, as 
the motives most likely to influence 
him, 
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yrouns, & pi cor cuudépovra ré€erar, 
Abyov 8 dkotom ris BYEBn; Td ToL Karas 


€ ae ~ 4 738 
‘eupnpey Epya TO NOyYO pyvverat, - 


eA Vv m6, it 
epuoas adtivy Bore *punde SpavTd ge th “4 


X an ced wr 
Ta Tov *kdKkicTa dvoce 


Qn’ adré6v—eict 


msticliol 


1187. dxodca] axovon L. 


Vat. 
MSS. 


1186. The antecedent to @ is a se- 
cond accusative after mwapaomdce, sc. 
TavTa Tov Aeyouevwy. ‘Fearnot. He 
will_not_wrest_thy judgment_to-such 
words of his as are against thy pur- 
poses? 

“oupbépovta] Not =‘ profitable,’ but 
in the more literal sense of ‘agreeable 
to, ‘conspiring with. Essay on L. 
p. 96. 

1187. T& tor Kaas, K.7.A.] Karas 
is the MS. reading, and saxés, the 
emendation of Hermann, is not specially 
in point. His explanation is unsatis- 
factory. ‘ Antigona, ut confirmet, quod 
dixit, oratione audienda nihil damni 
accipi, rationem reddit hanc, quod male 
facta dicendo dissimulari neaueant, sed 
ipsa oratio proditrix esse mali consilii 
soleat. The words have no direct 
application to Polynices, but are a 
rhetorical generality, like some others 
in this play. Cp. Thuc. 2. 40, od rovs 
Adyous Tos Epyos BAGBnv Hyovpevot, 
GAAG pt TpodidaxOfvar paddov doyw 
mpotepov 7} ent & Sel epyw éddetv. For 
épyov, signifying a project not yet put 
in action, cp. Tr. 1157, ob 8 ovy dxove 
rotpyov : Aj. 466, ov gore robpyov 
TAnTov. 

1190. This seems ‘to be the better of 
two ways of emending this line. Essay 
on L, § 41. p. 77. Others read xaxi- 
orwv bvaceBeotar’, & ndrep. 

1191. Oépts is indeclinable here. See 
L. and S. s. v. 

1192. add’ avrév—] The conjecture 
of the rst London edition, ddd’ éagoy, 
has been accepted with various modifi- 
cations by subsequent critics. The text 
is eloquently defended by Mr. Palmer, 


aes 


Karas] kardd BVat. 
1189. *y5é] ute MSS: Dawes corr. 


nq 
iv. i 
€OTAT@V, TATED, 


1190 


? a a ’ > vad a A 
Béuis oé y¥ elvan Keivoy dvridpav Kakds. 


EJ 
xarépos yoval Kkakal 
far s 


1188, épya] épyw B 


1190. *xdmora] Kaxiorwv 


1192. avroy L, abrdy C. anrov A. gceaurdy R. 


who observes: ‘I think it not quite 
impossible to understand the brief ex- 
pression, backed up as it is by the 
argument which follows, as the language 
of earnest entreaty, and that the verb 
is to be supplied by the mind. Antigone 
had fully presented her request at the 
commencement of her speech, so that 
what she then said may be considered 
as referred to in this short broken sen- 
tence, dAd’ airév. “Nay, but receive 
him graciously .. there are others who 
have had bad sons and fierce anger, 
and as they have been charmed into 
gentleness by the soothing persuasion 
of their friends, so be you.” If aad’ 
avréy were uttered in a tone of earnest 
entreaty, and the speaker abruptly added 
what follows, I can conceive that it 
would be very intelligible, and if so, 
the touching effect of the entreaty would 
be heightened by the very fact that the 
sentence was unfinished. Antigone 
leaves her father to imagine all she 
meant to say, and supplies what is 
wanting in words by the earnestness of 
her manner and beseeching tone of 
voice.’ There is force in these remarks, 
though the quotation of parallel ex- 
amples would be more to the purpose. 
The MSS. are practically unanimous ; 
but the aposiopesis is all but unique. 
Cp. however Aesch. Cho. 749 ff., where 
Schiitz and other editors suppose a 
lacuna. And in this play there are 
several places where the original con- 
struction of a sentence is not carried 
out. Cp. esp. supr. 421 ff, 531 ff, 
infr. 1299 ff, 1370 ff., 1669. Com- 
parisons between classical Greek and 
the New Testament are usually too 


kal Oupds d€ds, dAAd vovOerovpevor — 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


pirov em@dais eLergdovrar ptow. 


‘ ’ FY 2 bey SN. x a 2 ya 
ov 0’ eis ExElva, fy Ta VvUY, ATOTKOTEL 


a a > oF 
matpoa Kal pntpda mipal? arabes, .'» 
~ SQ) 2 va Oe an 
| xdv xelva Aedoons, 018 Ey, yvdoe KaKov 


: ? 
Ovpod TedeuTIy os KAKI) MpooylyveTaL, . ~~ 


By ba sak 
éxers yap odx! Bad TavOvpjpara, 


a a 297 > 4 , bee Ee 
TMV OWV adépxTo@v OL PAaT@VY TNHTWLEVOS, 


GAN wiv elke, AuTapely yap ov Kadov 
qe 4 


1194. eengdovrar] éfanadovra: LL”. 


1197. Avona L. Advono A.: Pierson corr. 
1198. mpooyiyverat| mpooyivera L. 
1201. Hylv| quw L. 


Kapod A. 


ob BiaaA.: corr, from Hesych. 


remote to be of any use; but the lan- 
guage of affection has similarities in 
every age, and the ellipse in Philemon 
12 is curiously parallel—od 5 abrdv 
(sc. mpocdaBov, which is added from 
the deferred apodosis in the Textus 
Receptus). The motive in both cases 
is the same, viz. a delicate tact, which 
shrinks from uttering the word of com- 
mand or entreaty, and hastens to urge 
fresh topics of persuasion. The deferred 
apodosis is implied in line 1201, Ad’ 
quw exe. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 649 ff, 
where Dindorf supposes a lacuna, ce 
in Paris A (followed by R) is a gloss 
of some grammarian who understood 
the passage as it is explained in Canter’s 
note: ‘Insigne est hoc dvamdédo7ov, ac 
singulare. Vult enim hoc dicere, dAv’ 
aitov etxev, kal vouvderovpmevoy éefend- 
decOa, etc.” For an equally difficult 
anacoluthon, see Thuc. 5. 22. Qy. 
GAN’ eiEov (AAAAYTON) ? 

1193, 4. AAA .. ddow] ‘But, on 
their receiving counsel, their nature is 
pacified by the counsels of friends, who 
charm away their passion.’ 

1195. pH TA vOv] (Sc. aqpyata & ac- 
xets), i.e, Turn from the indignity which 
now enrages you to those former ca- 
lamities which you suffered, not by your 
own fault, but by the fault of your 
father and mother. The correction po 
for #f is unnecessary, and gives a weak 
meaning to taviy. The note of the 
Scholiast, 7a wepl tiv whpwow A€yo div: 
ob ydp 7a éf dpyfs mpaxdévra bvedice 
QUT@, GAN’ & dnd Tis dyay dpyfis dméBy. 


11g 5 

1200 

1196. a&radeo L. & ’ébeo C?. 
018’) ofS L. of8’ C?A. xarod] 


IIg9. ovx! Bina L, 


TovTov yap avtoy dmorpérey Bovadera, 
is right in spirit, for Antigone is not 
reproaching her father. But, in gently 
approaching the subject, she alludes 
only in the most general way to the 
miseries which came from the rash 
impetuosity of Laius, Jocasta, and 
Oedipus, and, to avoid reproaching him, 
refers them all to their source in the 
actions of his parents. Cp. supr. 268, 
505 ff. And for the meaning of 6upds, 
Ant. 493, 4, pire? 8 6 Oupds mpdcbey 
TphcOa KAoneds | Tov pndiv dpOis ev 
oKOTM TEXVOpEVOY, 

1199, 1200. ‘For you have reasons 
enough to move you, when you think 
of your own sightless eyes, to which 
light returns not.’ 

otxt Bard] Hesych. Soponags 5é 
Oidimo& év Kodwve: ob Bad, avril rod 
GpOova kal TOAAG. 

1201, 2. Aumapetv ydp ob KaXdv | Si- 
kata mpoaypryfovow] (1) ‘It is not 
well that those whose request is just 
should make long supplication; i.e. 
They should be at once gratified. This 
involves a change of subject (Essay on 
L. p. 65), and requires that the acc, 
mpooxpyovras should have been at- 
tracted into the dat. in construction 
with xaddy (ib. § 35. pp. 59,60). Both 
difficulties may be avoided by taking 
Acwapety in the general sense of ‘ obstinate 
continuance,’ as in Hdt. r. 94, etc., and 
mpooxpyfovaw as=mpds spoaxpr}ovras, 
or as if Auwapeiy were Arnaph paivecdat: 


(2) ‘It is not well to be obdurateto 


a just request.” Cp. supr. 1119, 76 
her py 
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Fr. ¥ > 
dikaia mporxpp over, obd’ abrov piv ed 


Zs > 
twadcxew, mabdvta 8 ovk éericracba river. 


Ol. 


, i a pg 
Téxvov, Bapeiay Hdovyv viKaré pe 


Aéyovtes’ eotw 8 ody bras dpiv pirov. 1205 
Hovov, gév’, eimep Keivos OS édedoerat, 
pndels kparelrw ris éuhs wWuyhs moré. 
OH. drag r& roids, ody! dis ypftw Krver, 
® mpéoBv. Kourety 8 oxi BovrAouar od Se 
- oGs icf’, édv wep Kdpé tis od¢n Bear. 1210 
arp. XO. Saris Tod mA€ovos pépous |. 
Xpri¢et To perpiov mapelsi [111 b. 
1209, Som. L. add. C% od 8¢] 35 88 C% (op. 1. 79). 1210. a&s] ody 
LA. cav AX dvr) rod ciuov mg. C%#, toto L. oot] ode Cer LL? 


1211-23, Division of lines, aris+ rot perpiov- (drew ev érel4 dpépar Avmac 


Ta 8 obn dv éo mA€ov 4 Tod Oédovroc- isorédearoc-{ didoa-+{ dAvpoc.. . 


12m. 


rov and xpy(ec added after the first writing L or C?. 


Aumapés. For this meaning, cp. Fr. 76, 
Tois yap dixatos avréxew ov fadioy, And 
for the dative, cp. O. T. 1373, of éuot 
Suoty, «.7.4., and see Essay on L. § 12. 
p. 18. 6 1. But the constant use of 
Aurapeiy in Attic, in the sense of ‘ to press 
with requests,’ renders this interpretation 
improbable, and the former (1) is to be 
preferred. The use of ov« (rather than 
vm) in 1203 is accounted for by the 
attraction of the previous ov, and by 
reference to the actual circumstances. 
Essay on L. § 29. p. 49. 

1204. Papetav fSoviv vucdré pe] 
‘You win me by your words to grant 
your request against my will.’ #d0v7 
may either refer (1) to the pleasure 
which Oedipus gives to his daughters, 
cp. Aj. 114, éredy répfis H5e cot 7d 
bpav: or (2) to the pleasure which he 
feels in hearing them; either being ac- 
companied with pain to himself. For 
the accusative in (2) see Essay on L. 
§ 17. p. 24, and cp. Tr. 960, 1, xwpeiy 
mpd Sdpwy A€éyouatvy, dowerov Tt Oavpa. 
The oxymoron is more pointed in (2). 

1206, eimep is emphatic, expressing 
some impatience at his forced consent. 
‘If he must come.’ 

1207. ‘Let me never be delivered 
into the power of any man; i.e. 
‘By no means let me come into his 
power. For the periphrasis with yux7, 


cp. esp. Ant. 1069, Phil. 54, 5. And 
for pnéeis, see Essay on L. § 22. 
p- 36. 

1210, ods io9’] Sc. dv, E.on L. § 39. 
p. 72, 1, c. ‘Know thyself safe.” The 
reading of L. may be due to a gloss to 

wv 


this effect, viz. ods. 

1211, foll. ‘How foolish to desire 
long life, which but increases sorrow ; 
while joys depart before the joyless 
hour of death. Far best for a man is 
never to be born; but after birth to go 
with ail speed whence he came is next 
best by far. For when once thought- 
less youth is come, [who escapes from 
grief ?] what grief is not there? Blood, 
faction, strife, war, envy, and, last of 
ills, hateful, cold, helpless, friendless 
age, wherein all the greatest evils make 
their dwelling. So I have found, and 
so too this unfortunate is buffeted with 
a sea of troubles, some fresh calamity 
ever breaking over him, some borne on 
the sunset breeze, some at the rising of 
the sun, some coming through the noon- 
tide blaze, and some from the winds 
of night, 


The iambic and trochaic metres which 
are here mingled with the glyconic and 
logaoedic, are lighter and more resolved 
than in the previous ode. 
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9 \ , rl ¥ 
(dew, oxaocbvav pudrdccov ev éuol Karddndos eorat, 


1213. (wet) Chow Vat. 


1214. KarddnAos] Karadndos C?. 


Strophe and Antistrophe. 


~--4tuvtvu-f-gtuvty- 
—--tuv-v-|[tuvu-vutunrg 
Wo Gah = 
Bete sees ee 
5 --tuvtvu-l-vtvuvuteug 
vtun-vutuer 
a 
Ry OUT Wu 
e 
Io Buin wieee ae 
BUH Uu- 


* The equivalence of the long and short syllables in the 2nd foot of 1. g is 
remarkable, and indicates a retardation of the rhythm. 


Epode. 
Rate A ag eg BE es 
tu-v"vtvun-vusg 
tuvttuvstvu-g 
eran ea 

gi os ene 
—-tuvH-vvtu-o 
tuvH-uVtue 
ah ai ok oe 
Vv U 
2 pep ty alla ak 
Bo —-Luv— VV te 
* See note on 1248. The third line, both of strophe and antistrophe, in- 


troduces the reasons of the two lines which form the prelude. 


1211. The coming of Polynices again 
mars the peacefulness of the scene. 
The old age of Oedipus appears to have 
sorrow upon sorrow. The theme of 
the chorus is not, as some have thought, 
the unprofitableness of riches, but the 
misery of old age and the folly of 
desiring long life. 

1211, 12. ‘He whose desire of life 
keeps not the mean, but craves the 
larger share, will be convicted in my 
judgment of cherishing folly.’ fev 
must be closely connected with the 
genitives, and is rather to be explained 
as an accusative of respect than as 
epexegetic infinitive. 

rod petpiov twapels] (1) ‘Neglecting 
themoderate portion,’ a poetical construc- 


tion for wapels TO perpiov. Cp. Plat. 
Legg. 3, 691 C, éay Tis peifova 5156 Tots 
éAaTroat Svvayiy wapels TO pérprov. The 
same construction occurs in Plat. Phaedr. 
235 E, mapévra rod... éynapuacev, Or 
(2), supposing an ellipse of the inf, 
mapévta Tov perpiov xpy ev, ‘ Omitting 
to desire the mean.’ Thuc. 8. 41, dgeis 7d 
és THY Xlov érAa és THY Kadvov. The 
article, as elsewhere with words of num- 
ber and measurement, opposing what 
is more towhat is less. The expression7d 
mAéoy pépos occurs in Cleobulus quoted 
by Suidas; dBovdia rd mAéov pépos & 
Bporotow. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. Mel. 
xi. . 

1212. g@vAdoowv) An Homeric ex- 
pression. Il. 16. 30, xéAosdy ab puadaoes. 
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2 
€mel TOAAG piv al papal 


apépat katébevto on 


1215 


Fg e. ? 
5 AUmas eyyuTépo, Ta Téprovta 8 ovK dv ios Sov, 


a 5 - = 
oTay Tis és mEoY TETN 


“Tob Oédovros' *6 8° émixoupos 


& Fs 
looTehETOS, + 


my oe a ~ F J 2 
Aidos bre poip avupévatos 


1218. Smov, Stay Tis] é1d7° dv ttc LA. 
énixoupos] ént kodpoo L. 


8°] ot5’ MSS. Herm. corr, 
A. gl. mg. ofua: xdpoa C**, 


év épot] i.e. ‘So far as the decision 
rests with me.’ Cp, O. T. 677, év 8é 
roioS’ ioos: supr. 422, 3, év 8 épot 
téXos | abtoiv yévaiTo, 4.7.2. 

1215, 16. éwel., éyyurépw] These 
words have been explained in two ways: 
(1) ‘Since length of days brings many 
things (in life) nearer to grief.” (Herm.) 
(2) ‘Since Iength of days has in store 
much that is akin to sorrow.’ (Elms.) 
A third way of taking katéBevro seems 
preferable. (3) ‘Since length of days 
contributes much that is akin to sorrow;’ 
i.e. xaré0evto is a subjective middle, 
like mapéxopar. Not=‘Has laid up in 
store,’ which requires the perfect tense, 
but ‘brings in,’ sc. eis Tov Biov. Cp 
Hesiod. Op. et D. 361. For the use of 
the adverb, cp. Ant. 933, 4, Qavdrou 
Toor éyyuratw | Tovmos apixra, And 


see Essay on L. § 24. p. 40, 2. 


1217. ov Gv iSos dtrov] Cp. Aj. 103, . 


Hh tovmitpixtoy Kivados éénpov pw brov; 
and esp. Aesch. Eum. 301, 76 xalpeuv pr) 
pabdv® Srov peeve, 

1219, 20. 6tav .. OéXovTos] (1) ‘ Td 
6édov voluntatem significat, . . Genitivus 
vero non regitur a comparativo .. sed 
ut 76 moAv Tov OéAovTos, ita etiam 7d 
mhéov dictum. Sensus est, si quis in id, 
quod in cupiendo nimium est, incidit : 
i.e. Si quis modum in cupiendo excedit.’ 
(Herm.) See Essay on L. § 30. p. 51. 
But the absence of joys comes not from 
desiring too much, but from having too 
much of life. Hence (2) it is better to 
explain 76 @éAov, sc. Tod Biov, as that 
portion (of life) which is accompanied 
with desire to live. ‘When one out- 
lives the will to live.’ Musgr. conj. 
oévovtos, For eis. , mimrev in this con- 


1220 

yp. Orov 67’ dy Tia C2, 1220, *6 
¥ = 2 oy 

émt Kovpos C*, ém Kdpoo 


nexion, cp. Eur. Ion, 700, wodudy éome- 
sovca yijpas. It may be worth suggest- 
ing that, in Eur. I. A. 657, 70 OéAov 
should be read for 7d OéAev. 

1220. *6 8’ émixoupos] The correction 
turns simply on the substitution of o for 
ov and vice versa. The old spelling of 
either reading would be odemxopos. 
When 6 3 had been changed to od8’ the 
other change was natural, as we see 
from the Schol. The order is 6 6& 
Oavards (éorw) émixoupos isorédcaTos és 
Tedevrav, ‘But death is an impartial 
ally to finish all at last. Cp. H. h. 
Merc. 97, éppvain & énixoupos énavero 
da:povin vig. For the use of the article, 
see Essay on L. § 21. p. 33, 5. A slighter 
change from the MS. reading, ov8 émi- 
xovpos, which obtained in edd. before 
Brunck, may be explained to mean, 
‘and they find no helper, when death, 
etc., etc., comes.’ But the clauses are 
not well balanced, the metre is im- 
probable, and a change, such as 76 7° 
ad kaTdpepnroy is required in 1235. The 
reading ov8’ ém xépos is ingeniously 
adapted to dray.. @éAovTos, in the sense, 
‘When one has fallen into an excess of 
wishing,’ viz. ‘and cannot have enough:’ 
but cannot be turned so as to give a 
satisfactory and consistent meaning to 
the whole sentence; besides which pndé 
and not ob8€ would be required. And 
the reading of Hermann, adopted in the 
text, metrically corresponds to the anti- 
strophe. iootéXeoros seems to be a 
verbal with an active meaning. For in- 
stances of this, see Essay on L. p. 98. 

1221, 2. “AtS0s Ste potpa .. dvaré- 
¢nve] ‘When Hades hath his hour, 
attended not by marriage song, nor 
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ddupos &xXopos avamépnve, 


¥ a - 
Odvaros és redeuTay, 


Path Aeiice 


dvr, pa) fives Tov dravra viKa Adyov’ Td 8’, éwel Havf, 1225 


Bava kel0ev Oey mep Ket mane ) Bebrepoy os TadxLOTA, 


@s evr dy Td véov Tapf, 
kothas addpoctvas pépor, 
5 tls wAdyXON ToAdpLoXOos eq ; 


* arty 


1225. gdva] piva L. 


mind] ve | «ae, 


t Ve. abit 


1230 


tis ov Kapdrov ev; 


oH 


éret] ém LL.  émet C2. 1229-36. 


Division of lines, do Kobpac4 ric wadyxOn{ tia od pébvar nal POdvoo- emAé- 


Aoyxe-| Gxpareo.. 
péepav LL, époy Cett. 


dance, nor lyre” For dvagaiveoda, of 
an unlooked for coming, cp. Aesch. 
Cho. 328, dvagpaiverar & 6 BddnTor. 
“Aidos poipa, like Oavarou poipa, Aesch. 
Pers. 917: Eur. Med. 987. “AiSos potpa 
is either (1) the right of Hades in men, 
or (2) man’s share of death, like potpa 
Bidrowo. Death is imagined as lurking 
near until the appointed time. 

ddupos éxopos| Cp. Aesch. Suppl. 681, 
ax opov dxcibapiy Saxpuoydvov “Apn. 

1225, Tov &travTa vuKG Adyov) * Stands 
first on the whole_calculation ;’ A i.e. Is 
best of all. The construction is analo- 
gous to wxay dyava, paxny, etc. Cp. 
Fr. 737, tadnOés del mactatoy ioxve 
Adyou. A similar expression of the 
early Tonic pessimism occurs in Theog- 
nis, 425, TAvT@V pev pr povas émxGoviow- 
ow dporov | n® eordet adyds dgéos 
jedtou- | givra 8 borws weota mUAas 
°Aldao mepjoa. Cp. Hdt. 7: 46, 6 pev 
Odvaros, HoxOnphis é éovons Tips (ons, kara- 
guy} aiperwratn 7 dvepirw yeyore. 
The words Bhva Keibev dOev Twep Hee 
come near to the language of Job Io. 19, 
‘I should have been as though I had 
not been; I should have been carried 
from the womb to the grave.’ 

émel ava] ‘ When one hath seen the 
light.’ For the subjunctive without dy, 
see Essay on L. § 27. P. 443 and for a 
similar omission of av T1s, cp. Ant. 1025, 
énel 8 dudprn. 

1226. Pfjvar KetOev S0ev wep Heer] 
‘To go from whence he came.’ A 
curious attraction of the antecedent for 
ee dtey wep. Essay on L. § 35. p. 
0. 

1228, woAd Setrepov] ‘Is next best 


1230. Kovgas] kovpac (v from 0) L. wodpac CA.  pépor] 


by far. The phrase is paradoxically 
adapted from woAv mp@rov, Essay on 
L. § 37. p. 69. 

&s taxtoTa| These words assist the 
connection with what follows. ‘As soon 
as possible; for, once let youth be 
there, etc.” See note on 1229. 

1229. @s evr’ Gv oO véov Tapi].. 
épov} Bonitz, deriving wap7 from rapi- 
nt, interprets, ‘Since when one has 
passed youth with its light unconscious- 
ness.” And this is favoured at first 
sight by the analogy of such passages 
as Tr. 144-51, Aj. 552-9. But 1. The 
plural dppootvas, and the meaning of 
épov, are both harsh according to this 
interpretation. | Hence Nauck conj. 
appooivas yépov. 2. The comparison 
of Fr. 713, UBpis .. év véors dvOet, and of 
Tl. 3. 108, aiel 8’ dmAoTépwy dvipav 
ppéves jepéOovra, support the more 
obvious meaning, ‘ When youth is pre- 
sent. 3. The connexion with as 74- 
xtora, and the dark colouring of the 
whole ode, are in keeping with the 
most natural meaning of the words. 
‘For when once youth is there with 
her thoughtless follies...’ Greek tra- 
gedy is continually reminding us that 
men are plunged by mere thoughtless- 
ness into the deepest calamities. 

The interpretation of 1. 1231 is doubt- 
ful. It is clear, however, that if the 
words dévou, ordcets, etc., are in any 
construction, the Scholiast is right in 
explaining ais od kapdrwv € évu to mean 
ovbeis éors ndpatos, ds obn eveoT. For 
the genitive, cp. Tr. 146, mvevpdruy od- 
Sey wAovet, On the other hand the sub- 
ject of tis wAdyXOn wodAdpoxOos ew is 
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gévor, ordoes, ~ 4 
, oTdoes, epis, pdxae 


kal bOdvos 
emlAEOY XE b 


TO TE KaTdpepmrov » 


1235 


, A 3 3 Bi - 
TUMATOY AKPATES amTpoooptrov 


yijpas dpirov, iva mpdmavra 


10 Kaka Kak@v EvvoiKel, | 


» 2 & ze ay? 
€v @ TAdpov 60, 


; im 
mdvrobev Bépeos OS TIS aKTa 


> 2 A‘ 4 
OvUK €y@ povos, 


1240 


KupatomAj€ yelpepia KXoveirat,* 


1234. ps LA. épio C*. 
va 


Mw 
meptrov A. natameumrov A’, 


rAoyx'e’ L. 


generally supposed to be tis dvnjp. (1) 
‘What _trouble- vexed mortal wanders 
out of the way’ (ie, the broad way of 
trouble)?’ i.e. Which of all the suffering 
race is exempt from suffering? The 
proleptic use of moAdvyuoxOos, although 
curious, is not by any means fatal to 
this interpretation (Essay on L. § 38. p. 
70). But the inversion of the subject 
(‘ What man escapes? What trouble is 
not there?’ when combined with the 
ellipse of dvjp, is somewhat harsh. And 
mAayxOn éfw is a strange expression for 
éfépuye. For mddfeoda is generally, 
‘To miss a desired end;’ or to be 
driven out of an intended course. ‘Who 
misses of being miserable?’ (ris é{w Tod 
Todvpox Gos eivar émrAavnOn ; 2nd Scholi- 
ast) is a paradoxical expression in which 
the paradoxical form has no force or 
meaning. And if the paradox had been 
intended it would have been more point- 
edly brought out. The interpretation 
of the 1st Scholiast is on the whole 
more probable: rodro idiws éfnveyxer, 
BovAerar 5& 7d ToLwovTO onpaivey’ Tis 
dv mrayxOcin Tay TOAAGY pdxOwv; (2) 
‘Which of the many troubles will be 
turned aside?’ i.e. anticipating the 
notion of kapdrwr, Tis TOAUpOXO0s Kapa- 
Tos TAdYXOn éfw, Tis KapaTov ote én; 
‘What troublous woe misses the life? 
What woe is not found therein?? The 
retention of the same subject, and the 
antithesis of éfw and éw, are in favour 
of this. The personification (cp. supra 
5360, pupiwy eémarpopal xaxa@v) is in 
harmony with the catalogue which fol- 


1235. xardpeunroy] catamreunrov L. 


BK 
natda(p)mepmrov V3, 
1240, I, &s Tus | dna] GoricanTa L. 


xaTa- 


émAéAoYXE] eTLAE- 


lows, and with emAEAOYXE in 1. 1236. 
Aesch. Prom. 275, 6, Tav’rd Tor TAGvw- 
pévn | mpds &AAoT’ GAdov movi Tpoat- 
(adver. Ant. 613, 4, vépos ios ob dev 
*épnwv | Ovatav BibTw mapmodes éxr0s 
dras. The ellipse (of rod Biov) after 
éfw is not more difficult than the similar 
ellipse after @. The collocation of 
TOAYHOXB0s «aparos is like moAvmAavoe 
mAdvat in Aesch. Prom. 585, and even 
the construction, ToAvpox Gos Kaparwr, 
if that is necessary, would be Homeric, 
like d SecAe feivwy, Od. 14. 361. 

1235, 6. émAeAoyxe Tvparov] ‘ Has 
allotted to him the last place of all.’ 
niparovis supplementary predicate agree- 
ing with yijpas, in the same construction 
as the adjective in mp&ros Aaxeiy. ém = 
‘Coming in after the rest.’ mbparos is 
an Epic word, stronger than boraros. 

1238, Kad, kakav] Essay on L. § 40. 
P. 75; 4- For the thought, cp. Fr. 864, 
maT” epmepurce TO pape ynpe wand, vous 
ppotdos, épy’ axpeia, ppoyTides xevai. And 
contrast ‘that which should accompany 
old age, | As honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends,’ Macb. 5. 2. 

1240. tmdvtoQev] As Hermann re- 
marks, this word is to be referred to 
Oedipus rather than to the promontory 
to which he is compared. 

1241. «Aovetrar] This, which is pro- 
perly the apodosis, has been absorbed, as 
often happens in comparisons, into the 
relative clause, and the construction is 
therefore supplemented by the more ex- 
plicit application of the simile in ds «at 
tovbe, x.7.A, Essay on L, § 35. p. 60. 
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¢ Si , a 
as kal rovde kardkpas 
5 deal Kuparoayeis 


> 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


Hap 


Z 23 ‘ a 
aTat KAovéovolv ael gvvotcat, 


"al pev ad dedrtov dvopay, ~ 1245 
al 0 dvaréAdovTos, 
al 8 ava péooay axtiv, * 

10 al & *éyyyyidy dd pumdv.re ~~~ 

AN, kai piv 68 piv, ds Eorxev, 6 €évos, 
—<avdpav ye podvos, @ mdrep,—or duparos 1250 
solu 
1242. xaTaxpas] kar’ dupac L. 1244. Graljaire LL. aire C*. dra: AR. 


aire B Vat. L*, 
pev-| dvopav rAovrog 4 axTw’... 
Lachmann corr. 


1242-4. Os kal Tévbe . . Evvodcar] ‘So 
he too is buffeted by fearful woes, that 
break like billows over his head, and 
never cease from him.’ 

katd«pas] Cp. Hom. Od. 5.313, ds dpa 
puv cindy’ €dacev péya Koya Kar’ axpys. 

1244, foll. The concluding lines are 
an expansion partly of mdavro@ev, partly 
of dei, the notions of space and time 
being confused. Cp. Hat. 3. 114, ’Amo- 
kKAwopevns 5¢ pecapBpins, «.7.A. where 
locality is signified in words expressing 
the time of day. ‘Some from the region 
of the sunset, some with the break of 
day, some through the meridian bright- 
ness, some coming with the blasts of 
night.’ The last expression has been 
variously interpreted. The Scholiast 
speaks of the Rhipaean mountains, which, 
he adds, were towards the west, and 
quotes a line of Alcman, fimds dpos 
avOéov bAq, vuKTos pehaivas oTépvov. The 
north rather than the west is the region 
of midnight. But it is not likely that 
after speaking so simply of morning, 
noon, and evening, the poet would have 
perplexed his reference to night with an 
obscure allusion to a remote locality. 
(2) Some modern interpreters compare 
El. 106, mapgeyyeis dotpwv finds, and 
would render, ‘From the twinkling fires 
of night, or, ‘From the glimmerings 
of night” Cp. 7d vuerepivd péyyn in 
Plat. Rep. 6. 508 C. But this gives no 
distinct image, and the antithesis to 
driv’ does not improve the sense. (3) 
Hermann with more probability says, 
‘ De ventis, quos noctu maxime auribus 


1245. deAtov] éAtou L. 


aéAiov C*. Division of lines, af 


1248, évvuxedy] vuxiav LAV’. vuxedy B. 


percipimus, intelligenda vox fumay.’ Cp. 
Apollonius Rhodius, 1. 1015, od peéy 
iovons | vueros ere fim) pevev éumedov 
GAAA ObvEARaL | dvTiat apnayinv daicw 
pépov: Ib. 4. 1682,..% 6° td vurri | 
pirjow pey mpdta Tivaccera, borepov 
aire, «.7.A Perhaps with the image of 
the winds is associated some idea of 
impulse. ‘The powers or influences of 
night.’ 

1248. *éwuxtav] The slight change 
recommended by Lachmann seems ne- 
cessary in order to secure a probable 
thythm. The substitution of the single 
for the double » or a is one of the most 
frequent errors in L. And the Schol. 
says Aéye: 5& abra évvdyia, #.7.A. Cp. 
ll. 4, 5 of the epode. The line+ UU 

1 


+ GY —— does not make a harmonious 


ending here, and yvyay is improbable. 

1250 ff. ‘Here comes, as it would 
seem, the man from Argos, shedding 
copious tears :—and, father, it is indeed 
no other—.’ For qpiv, cp. esp. supr. 81, 
and note. ‘ Here we have approaching 
to disturb us.’ 

avSp&v ye podvos] (1) Sume appear 
to take this with AetBwv Sdxpvov, ‘ Weep- 
ing, unlike other men.’ ‘ Praeter morem 
virorum.’ (Hermann.) But, besides the 
poverty of such a sense, the weeping of 


' : : 
men is not uncommon in Greek poetry, 


or even in Greek history. Others 
(Schndw.) take podvos = povwOeis, ‘ With- 
out companions,’ referring to the appre- 
hension expressed in 1206, 7. This is 
rightly rejected by Dindorf. Antigone 
does not at once name Polynices, for 
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a Pye as ZW ¢ a 
aorakxTi AeiBov Sdékpvoy @8 ddourope?, 


O/, 
AN. 


tis obros ; 


¢ ) 7 7 
ovmep Kat mdédat Karelyopev 


[112 ae 


yroun, wdépectt Seipo Moduveikns se, 


MOAYNEIKHS, 


Ww = a 
otpot, re Space ; 


tpoa bev Saxptoa, maides, ) Ta Todd’ épdv 


TaTpos yépovros; 


morepa TapavTod. Kaka 


1255 


dv Eévns ert yOovds 


avv ofov édetpnk évOdd’ eKBeBAnpévoy cates 


eoOAre ody Tones Fe 6 Svopirijs 


pee yépovre ovyKarknKer %mrivos \i al 
mNéupay papatvov, kparl oe ser ener 


4\ 


1260 


koun Ov atpas axtéviotos dooerau': 


abrGa 8, 


¢ M4 y aL 
@S €OLKE, TOUTOLOLY oper cues 


Ta THs Tadaivns.vyndvos Operripia. 


1252. o is written under mo as if to begin é dvmrep, which was, however, carried 


over to the next page, L. 
maideo (qy. (waidec) maideo ?) L. 
BAnpévoy | éeBeBAnp. ov L. 
1260. kpari| « from e. 
hand. dooerat] diccera L, 


fear of offending her father, but she 
cannot help ejaculating ‘It is indeed 
no other;’ i.e. than Polynices, whom you 
supposed him to be (1. 1171). Cp. 
supra 321, pévns 768° earl Shdov ‘Topqvys 
wdpa (‘Ismene and no other’), 319, ot# 
éotrw dhAn: Tr. 261, pdvov Bporav: 

355, wdvos Oefy: El, 531, podvos “EAAR- 
vay, The imperfect expression makes 
the question of Oedipus more natural, 

tis otros; ‘ ‘Whom do you mean?’ 

1252, 3. Ovmep kal mdAaL katelxopev 
youn] Supra 1171. 

a) Cp. the first words of Ismene, 
IL. 324-6. 

1255. Ta ToS’ Spav] 74 is in the 
same construction with kad, governed 
by Baxptow: but is also governed by 
6p4v, which is added epexegetically. 

1258, foll. ‘In such raiment, whose 
hateful soilure hath grown old and 
settled on his aged frame, withering his 
side.” The conjectural emendation mivos, 


1254. wérepa] wérepa L. 
1256. Om. L. 
1259. *nivog] mévoc MSS: Scaliger corr. 

1261. dx7éorog noted in extreme mg. by an ancient 
diooera C?, 


1255. mactées] . 
add. mg. C?. 1257. iupe- 


1262. gone] éorxe(v) L, 


which is due to Scaliger, agrees ad- 
edly with the context as well as with 
1. 1597, and the MS, reading is here 
indefensible. 

1260. The rhythm here curiously re- 
sembles that of supr. 314, 5. 

kpart is a locative dative, and épparo- 
ovepys has a passive meaning. 

1261. accera.] The middle or passive 
form is used as in the Homeric expres- 
sion dui 8& xatrac | dpous déocovrau, Il, 
6, 510. 

1263, 4. ‘And of a piece with these 
miseries, as ‘it it would seem, is the pro- 
vision for the poor belly’s nourishment 
which he carries with him. The word 
gopet, taken in connection with the 
preceding context, shows that the re- 
mark of Polynices refers to the appeéar- 
ance of the scrip or wallet in which 
Oedipus, like the Telephus of Euripides, 
carried the ‘scanted gifts’ which he 
received, (1. 3.) 
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mite z * 
dyd mavddns oy dyav éxpavOdve 


kal paptup® Kdkiotos avOpémav Tpopats "ec... 


weed 
aes 1265 


n an ? 14 
rais catow fee’ *rdpd py E ddrdrov wy. ~! 


@AN eort yap Kal Zyvt_ctyOaKxos Opdver 


Aidas én’ Epyois aot, kai mpds aol, warep, 


napactabito. Tv yap hwapTnpevey 


? 2 1 
dkn pév éo7t, mpoopopa & odK ear ert, 


wi olyas; 


1270 


povncov, & marep, TY ph pw amrootpapfs. 


odd? dvrapeiBer pe oddér ; 


GAN aripdoas 


méurpers dvavdos, od’ & pnvicis ppdoas ; 


> ReGen nw ? 
& oméppar avdpds todd, éuat & dpaipoves, 


1275 


metpdoar GAN bpeis ye Kivqjoat marpos 


7d dvompicoicroy Kampoohyopov oréopa, 


ee a int 
Os ph wo atipov, TH Oeod ye mpootdrny, 


obras *abh ye pyndty dvremay eros, 


Z > = z 2 3M = 4 iA 
AN, dey, & Taraimop, attds ay Xpeia mdpet. 


1266. *rdapd] 7éAAa MSS: Reisk. corr. 

1273. dvrapeiBer)] dvrapeiBn L. 
1275. oméppar’ dvipds)] onépya ravdpds A. 
dvompscotarov| Svompéatrov BVat. A mg. gl. 


mpoopopa A. 


pL.) LA. dvremav] dvr’ ’emov L, 
1265, 6. ‘And I declare that thy 
neglected condition proves me basest of 
men. Ask not others about-me.’ For 
the cofréction, cp. El. 1225, unuér’ dAdo- 
Oev 7U0n. The confusion of » and AA 
would easily occur with pi *€ ddAwy 
following. For the meaning of few, 
see Essay on L. § 52. p. 973; and for 
the dative tpodais, ib. § 14. p. 21 (2). 
1267. ‘ But seeing that even Zeus has 


her have place also by thee, O my father.’ 

1269, 70. ‘For while it is possible to 
remedy the errors that have been com- 
mitted, to add to them is now impos- 
sible;’ i.e. We can restore you to some 
comforts, but you cannot be made more 
miserable. For the expression, cp. 
Aesch. Eum. 645, méSas pév dv Avoeer, 
gare TODS’ dxos. 

pév éore .. otk éor”| This accentua- 
tion was retained by Elmsley from pre- 
vious editions. Thestressin the first clause 
is on dy, in the second on ov« éort. 


1280 


1270. mpoopopa] npdapopa L, 
1274. pnvies] pyvreio L. 
oméppa 7 dvdpos BVat. 1277. 
1279. obtws] ofrwo pw’ (o from 


1271. The interrupted verse marks 
the solemn pause in which Polynices 
waits for his father to break silence. 

1274. @ pyviers}] E. on L. § 17. p. 25. 

1277. *To unlock our father’s lips, that 
will not speak nor be spoken to,’ Suc- 
mpdcoiorov = xahendv mpoapéperbar. 

éarpootjyopov has rather a reciprocal 
than either an active or a passive mean- 
ing. Cp. Phil. 1353, 7@ mpoonyopos; 
Eur. Alc. 195, dv od mpoceime xat mpoo- 
eppnon mad. Cp. supr. 1141 and note. 
For «veiv=‘To excite to speech,’ cp. 
Plat. Rep. 329 D, BovaAdpevos ere Aéyew 
avrov éxivour. 

1279. oUtws *ap4 ye] The second pe 
was rightly rejected by Turnebus. The 
second ye, on the other hand, gives an 
intelligible emphasis to ores, which is 
further explained by pydév.. eros. 

1280 ff. The wisdom of this counsel 
isin keeping with the tact, beyond her 
years, which Antigone herself elsewhere 
displays. 
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, ~ 
Tapecxe hovijy Tots dgwviyros tivd. 


/10, 


mp@tov pev avrov Tov Ody mroodpevos 


GAN e£epG" Kards yap eénye? ob por. 


La > eo ~ 
dpwyov, bev pv @0 dvéotnoer podrciy 
6 Thade THs ys Kolpavos, Sidods épot 

la , na ~ 
Acar T dkodcal 7 dopade? ody e€ddy. 


‘ nw? 3) na > 
kal Tatt ad tyay, & €évor, BovAjoopa 1 \:.' 
de hl 


mi, ~ > ~ Be 
kal tatvd ddedpaiv Kal marpos Kupeiv époi, 


& & AArOBov Hbn co Oé\w ré~aL, wérep, 


yiis €k matpwas éfedfjdapar dvyds, 


~ ~ 8 ~ 
Tots aois mavdpxos obvex évOakeiv Opdvols 


youn meduxas ngiovy yepartépa, 


> = ’ a 
av0 av pw EreokAfs, dv dice: vedrepos, 


lol £7 
vis e€éwcer, obre vikjoas dAOy@ 


, ty —bew » 
ovr eis éXeyxXov yeLpos ovr’ Epyou poder, 


TOA O€ Teicas, 


a pe oh OW ope 
thy ofv “Epwov airiav eivar déyor 


lg 
erelta. Ka pdvTewv TavTn KAO, 


1284. Kadds! yap xadao L. 
1288. dopare’} dogadt L, 
1299. "Epwiv] épwiy L. épwviv A. 


1281, 2. ‘Forspeech, when lengthened 
out, may either by gratifying some fancy, 
or by awakening some impatience or 
some pity..’ For the causative use of 
dvoxepaivw and kxaroxri(w, which is 
assisted by the active réppavra pre- 
ceding, see Essay on L. § 53. p. 98, 
and cp. the passive xatwxrio@nv in Eur. 
I. A. 686. The more usual meaning, 
‘ By expressing anger or pity,’ is unsuited 
to the circumstances (Polynices was not 
likely to move Oedipus by expressing 
anger or pity), and affords no suitable 
connection with the following line. 

1286. évOev] ‘From whose altar.’ 

avéorynoev] On raising the suppliant, 
cp. supra 264. 276, and notes. 

1290. kupetv] ‘To be made good.’ 
For this emphatic use of xvpéw, cp. Tr. 
2g1, viv cor Téps Euavijs Kupel. 


yap Kaddo C2. 
1294. yepa:répa] yeperépa L. 
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1285 
1290 
1295 
av éyd pddiota pev 
1300 


1286. evOev p’] Gey’ L. 
yepatépg C?A. 


1300, KAvw] KAvwy AL?. 


1291. &] Cp. supra 1274, and note. 

1294. yovf).-. yepavrépa] ‘Of elder 
birth.” See Essay on L. § 42. p. 80. 

1295. toe] By birth, answering to 
mepunws, supra, Cp. Hdt. 7, 134, pioe 
yeyoudres eb. 

1297. xeupés ot épyou] i.e. ove 
xetpds ob7’ Epyou. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 532, 
Tldpis yap ore ovvreAds modus, #.7.A. 
The first ojre may be suppressed be- 
cause of ovre preceding. But Her- 
mann’s conj., ovd’, is not improbable. 

1300. The reading of L is more 
distinct than that of Par. A, but there 
is still some degree of inexactness in 
the language. For pdduora pev does not 
oppose Polynices’ own opinion to the 
words of the prophets, but the anger 
of Oedipus to other causes of disaster 
at Thebes, 
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émel yap fAOov "Apyos és 75 Awprxér, 


AaBov “Adpacrov mevOepoy Evvapiras 


wy > >» lad ~ a 7A se 
EOTNT ECLAVTM ys ooolTrEep Las 


mpOTor KadobvTat Kal TeTiunvTat dépet, 


érws Tov émtddoyxov és OnBas orddov 


1305 


édv roid dyelpas } Odvouu rravdixos, 


4 rods Tad’ éexmrpdéavrtas exBddoiue yas. 


> va lon a 3 va a 
elev’ TL onTa Vuv aly pevos KUp® ; 


> 4 
gol mpootporaious, @ mdétep, AiTaS Exar, 


P eee 42 K 2 3 ~ # ~ 2 aA 
autos *7 éuavrod fuppdyov Te Tay ear, 


1310 


of viv ovv énta Td€ecw aovv énrd Te 


Abyxais TO OBns wediov dugeotacr war 


oios Sopvocots “Audidpews, Ta mpdta pev 


1302. mevOepdv] wevOepay A. 
xov] émrddro(u)yxov L, 
a& L. 
1313. ofos| olo(v)o L, 


1301. The connection shows that the 
paves are the soothsayers of his new 
army, who had obtained information 
of the oracle given to the Oewpot from 
Thebes : infr. 1331, 2, cp. supr. 387 ff. 

“Apyos .. Awpixdv] The plain of Ar- 
golis, as distinguished from the Pelasgic 
Argos in Thessaly. Il. 2, 681. 

1303. yfis..’Amtas] ‘Apis ut Si- 
cyonii teste Pausania 2, 5, 5, ferebant, 
rex fuerat Peloponnesi, a quo tota 
Peloponnesus nomen Apiae terrae ac- 
cepit. Ex iis, quae de eo rege Aeschylus 
Suppl. 270 seqq. (260 foll.) refert, in- 
telligitur illud roy jmov significare, 
fabulamque illam ad vitae humanioris 
cultum in illis locis introductum spec- 
tare.” Hermann: whose inference is, 
however, scarcely justified by the words 
of Aeschylus. 

1304. kal reriunvrar Sdpe] ‘And 
are honoured most in war.’ The super- 
lative notion is continued from zpérot. 
Cp. O. T. 1205 and note. 

1305. TOverrtahoyxov .. arddov] The 
article is probably used by an ana- 
chronism : i. c. ‘The well-known expe- 
dition of the seven chieftains.’ Cp. 
supra 1066, and note. For the adj. 
cp. infr, 1311. 


1304. Sdper] Sop! MSS. 
£306. Totad’] roto L. 
1310. *7’] 7 MSS. Reisk. corr. 
Sopvacods] Soptocovs MSS. Reisig. corr. 


1305. émrddoy- 
teiad C?A, 1309. w] 
1311. énrd re] Evrd(o)re L, 


és O7Bas depends on the idea of 
motion implied in the sentence = oréAov 
oTeAdpevos. 

1306. tav8ikws] ‘Might either die 
and make an end, as is fitting” The 
latter part of the compound is sub- 
ordinate, but supplies a certain notion 
of fitness, i. e. mavdinws=mavTws, ws 
dinacov. The same thought is present 
as in Aj. 479, 80, GAN’ 7 Kadas Civ, 7} 
Kah@s TeOvynxevar | Tov ebyevR xpH. 

1310. éuavtod} ‘On my own ac- 
count.’ E. on L. § 9. p. 12. 

1311. ovv émrd re AdyXats] Cp. 
Ant. 106, Tov..’Apyd0ev ga&ra Bavta 
navoayia: I41, 2, TaxOévres toor mpos 
tcous €Aurov Znvi Tpomaig mayxXadna TEAN. 
(1) The uplifted spear. of each leader is 
singled out for special mention as that 
to which all eyes would turn for the 
signal to march, etc. Cp. Trach. 856, 
Kerdawa Adyya mpopaxou Bopds, Aesch. 
Eum. 766, ed cexaopévoy dSopv. Although 
Aéyxn, like dowis, is sometimes used 
collectively, émra domides could never 
mean ‘seven heavy-armed battalions.’ 
(2) If 7aé:s might have the special mean- 
ing of ‘a troop of cavalry,’ it might be 
proposed to read Adxors for Adyxas. 


1313. “Aprépens. 
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*Odper Kpativev, mpota & olwvdy ddois- 


6 debrepos 8 Aitwrds Olvéws réKos 
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Tudeds: tpiros 8 ’Eréoxdos, ’Apyeios yeyas 


téraptov ‘Immopuédovt améoteikey Tatiyp 


Tadrads' 6 méumros 8’ edxerar KatacKkadh 


Karaveds 73 OABns dorv Sndcew Tupi 


éxtos d€ MapOevoraios Apkas dprvutat, 


1320 


émdvupos Tis mpdcbey aduryrns xpove 


Lentpds doxevbels, mictss "Ataddvrns yévos: 


éy® O€, ods, Kel pi} obs, GAA TOD KaKod 


wétpou gputevbeis, cds yé Tou Kadovpevos, 


dyw tiv”Apyous dpoBov és O7nBas orparév. 


1325 


o > > \ ri na \ ind 4 
of o dvtl maidwy Tovde Kai Wuxfs, TaTEp, 


€ A a 2 £ 
ixerevouev E0prravtes e€arrovpevor 


~ a“ A ~ £ Fé 
pivw Bapeiay eikabeiv dppopévo 


1314. *5dper] 5opi MSS. Herm. corr. 
1319. mupi] raxa AR. 


*Apyetos] (dy)dpyetoo L. 
MSS. — Elmsl. corr. 


1314. Tpdta 8’ oiwvav Sots] ‘ And 
skilled before all men in the intricate 
meanings of the flight of birds.’ 

1318, 19. kataoKxahy]] Dative of the 
manner: mupt, dative of the instru- 
ment: ‘In utter demolition to bum 
with fire.’ 

1320. 6pvutat] ‘Rushes on.’ The 
word indicates the fiery youth of Par- 
thenopaeus. 

1321. émadvupos.. AoxevOets] ‘Called 
so, because the late offspring of a 
mother, who beforetime was long a 
virgin.’ The genitive is governed partly 
by éévupos and partly by Aoxevdeis, 
which is added epexegetically. Cp. 
supra 1255, and note. Essay on L. 
§ 43. p. 82. 

xXpovw refers to the long-continued 
maidenhood of Atalanta, and is in 
construction either (1) with mpdéa@ev, or 
rather (2) with Aoxevdeis. 

1322, mords] ‘Steadfast: Sixasos 
xaya0ds mapacrarns, Ant. 671. An 
ornamental epithet, suitably applied by 
Polynices to one of his faithful com- 


1315. 8] om. AL’R. 1316. 
1328, eixadeiv] cixddew 


with the mention of himself, but, in- 
stead of continuing the enumeration, 
distinguishes himself from the rest as 
the leader of all. 

ods] Sc. ydvos. 

Tod KaKod moTpou duTevdets] Cp. 
O. T. 1080, eye 8 éuavrdy maida Tis 
TUXNS VEpOV, K.T.A, 

“Apyous is partly gen. of place=rév 
éf "Apyous opposed to és @7fas, partly 
descriptive =’Apyetov. 

1326. To make his supplication 
more impressive Polynices represents 
the whole army, which he has de- 
scribed, as joining in it. Cp. O. T. 
326, 7, éwel | waves oe mpockvvodpey 
oS’ ixtnprot. 

avril. . pux‘js] ‘ By these thy children, 
and by thy life.” This rare use of avi 
is to be explained by the notion of 
equivalence. ‘At the price of your 
children;’ i.e. As you love them. Cp. 
El. 537, add’ dvr’ ddedpod. ‘But for 
his brother’s sake.’ 

1328. pijvw .. eixabetv] ‘To yield 
your wrath.’ The construction is singu- 
lar, but eixadetyv=xaday. Essay on L. 


panions. Cp. infia 1395. 
1323-5. éya 8¢.. dyw] Polynices ends § 16. p. 23. 
VOL. I. Dd 
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aV 3 N ? aA %, x 4 
l 
7@0 dvdpi todpod mpds KacryvyTov TloLy, 
ds po eééwoe Kdrrectrnoey marpas. 1330 
9 
el ydp Tt mioTov eat Ek XpnoTnpioy, 
z BY \ los a > oo Zz, 
ois dv ad mpocbh, Toicd pack civat Kpatos. 
mpés viv oe Kpynvev Kai Oedv dpoyviov 
aire mibécOat Kal mapeixabety, eel 
~ Z x . 
mraxol pev pets Kal Eevo, Eévos dé ot 1335 
dddous 8€ Owmedovres olkodpev ov TE 
d 
Kayd, tov adrov dalpor’ éfeidnpores. 
6 & év Sépos Tupavvos, ® Tddras ya, 
n te Sar a 2 a e Ya " 
Kowh Kab hpav éyyehov a&Bpvverat 
iu > AY > a 7 i 
bv, ef od THEA EvuTapactice ppevi, 1340 
Bpaye? adv byxo Kal xpév@ diacKeds, 
hia >» , ati Ses ed 2 oo» 
dot év Obpoisr Tolar aois aTHowW a ayoV, 


otnow & éuautév, keivoy éxBadrov Pia. 


1330. éféwoe] eféwoev A. 
mpos viv LA. nai) mpbo ALPR. 
corr. 1335. févos] mrwxés. 
eyyeddy] dyyedav LVat. 
LR.  fupaapaorhoeo cett. (ono A.) 
Toot cois C?A. 


1330. matpas] The accusative would 
be an equally regular construction, but 
the genitive is preferred because ad- 
mitting of a construction with both 
verbs. 

1331. 2. ‘For, if any event is to be 
believed in as issuing from prophecy, 
the God declared the victory to be with 
those whom you support.’ é« xpyory- 
piov, sc. droBaivov. mpoa0f, sc. danny, 
or the like. Cp. Hdt. 2. 160, 7 dor@ 
dyoviCopéevey mpooOnoovTa. 

1333. ‘Now, by the wells and by the 
Gods of our race.” Although dpoyviev 
adheres closely to Qeav, the same idea 
is extended to kpynvav, ‘The wells of 
which our fathers drank.’ The vy. r., 
mpos Sew, deserves attention. 

1336. dAAous .. Qwarevovres] ‘ Court- 
ing favours from others’ at Argos and 
at Athens. 

oikodpev) ‘ We obtain a dwelling- 
place’ 

1337. €feAnddres|] ‘Having re- 
ceived.’ Cp. Plat. Soph. 227 B, where 


1332. ob] ool L. 
1334. napeKadely] mapenadev MSS. Elmsl. 
1337. éfecdnpdres] eetdnxdreo L?, 
eyyedov C?A. 


1343. éxBadwv] éxBadrday L. 


ot CPA, 1333. mpds viv] 

1339. 

1340. fuumapaorhnoe]| fupnapacThoy 
1342. Tolar ois] Toiccoia LB Vat. 
éxBadrav C?A,. 


there is a similar doubt between «iAq- 
gaoe and eiAjxact and the MSS. are 
strongly in favour of eiAnpac. For 
ée.Anxéres, which is equally probable, 
cp. El. 760. 

1340, 1. 6v.. StacKeSd] ‘ Whose 
forces I will scatter to the winds. 
Eteocles stands for his power, as Poly- 
nices for his in Ant. 106, Tov Aevxaomv 
*ApydGev para Bayta, .T.A. 

1340. THR. . ppevi] ‘If you will 
side with me’ For this periphrasis, 
cp. Ant. 1015, Tis ofs é pevéds: ib. 
1063, pi) "prodhowy .. Tiv env ppéva: 
Tr. 538, éumdaAnpa Tijs éuhs ppevds. 

1341. ‘ With little effort and in brief 
time.’ dykos, is originally ‘bulk’ or 
‘mass.’ Hence it has the two secondary 
senses of (1) ‘importance, (2) ‘effort, 
Cp. Eur. Troad. 107, 8, & moAds dyicos 
évoTedAopévay | mpoydvar, dis obdey ap 
noba, Virg. Aen. 1. 37, ‘Tantae molis 
erat Romanam condere gentem.’. For 
StackedS, cp. supra 620, Ant. 287, viv 
éxelvwy ral vdpous Siacrebav. 
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\ =~ ~ 
kal TatTa oot pev EvvOédrovros tote por [113 a. 


Koumety, dvev cod 8 o8d& cabhvar céva, 1345 
+ ~ of 
XO. tov dvdpa, Tod wéurpavros obvex’, *OlSGrous, 
einav droia Evppop Exmeurpar mari, 
> ? d a " ~ ~ . 
Ol, arr ef pév, dvdpes, Tiode Snpotyos x9oves >, 
, > a 
Hi) Tbyxav adtov Seipo mpooréuras pol 
na > fo 
Onced’s, Sikaidv dor’ e“od kde éyous, 1350 
> ~ ~ ~ 
ov rdv mot budas THS ens émnobero: 
viv & déiodels efor kdxotoas y éuod 
toabé & Tov Todd of mor’ evdpave? Bior- 
’ > eS 
és y, © Kdklore, oximTpa Kai Opdvous exov, 
& viv 6 ods gdvapos ev OnBas eye, 1355 
xX ae € -~ 2 Ja a 4 
Tov avrés attod matépa 7é6vd drhdacas, 
KdOnkas dokw Kal orodas tabras gopeiv, 
a ~ cae 2 bo o> 2 va 
as viv daxptes eicopdv, 67 ev move 
Le &. 2 a 2 ra 
TavT@ BeBnkas tvyydves Kakay épol, 
od kAavoTa & éotiv, GAN euol py olcréa 1360 
1344. gov pev] wey cov BVat. fuvO€dovros]| fuy(€)€Aovrod L. 1346. 
ov 
1347. €xmepapar] exméppar B. 13.48. 8n- 
1351. ov ray] ov7’ dv MSS. 
1352. y° €uod] ye 


Oidimovs] Oidimov MSS. Valckn. corr. 
povyxos}| Snpodxo L. Snpovyos C*A etc. 


Brunck. corr. éryabero| érqidero L, empobero C*A. 
pou LVat. vy éuod A. 5é pov L’, 
popety] pépev L, opety AL’R. 


1348. The objections to 8ypovxou, 
which has the authority of the first 
hand of L. (but cp. 1355), are well 
stated by Hermann: ‘Reisigius ingeniose 
conjecit, dvipes riade Snuodxya xOoves. 
Non est tamen credibile, ita scripsisse 
poetam, tum quia tam verbosa com- 
pellatio minus convenit homini irato, 
tum quod nudum nomen Thesei hic, 
ubi regia auctoritate se permotum indi- 
care vult Oedipus, non satis grave est.’ 
For Sypodxos, as applied to Theseus, 
cp. supra 1087. 

1350. For the amplification of the 
phrase with Sore, cp. Phil. gor, érecev 
wore py we dyeav vavtny ére; Eur. Hipp. 
1327, HON’ wore yiyvecbar Abe. 

1351. dpois tis wis) ‘My voice.’ 
For the solemn association attaching to 
éuoq, cp. supra 550, Kar’ dppiy anv, 


1355. a6s] cot L. 
1360. Aavora 8’) Aavo7’ L. 


aoa C’A. 1357. 
nAavora 8 CA, 


and note. 

1352. viv 8 dfwwGels efor] ‘ But now 
this shall be vouchsafed him ere he go; 
yea, and he shall hear words that shall 
in nowise cheer his path of life: thine, 
O thou wretch,’ etc. 

1356. Tov aités atto0] For airod = 
oeavTov, and for the order of words, cp. 
supr. 930. 

1357. orodds] Supr. 1258. 

gopeiv] Governed by the notion of 
causation in ¢@nxas = émoingoas. 

1359. kaxGv] Added to supplement 
mévy, Cp. supra 1029, 30, &Bpw.. 
TOApNS. 

1360, 1. ‘This is no case for tears. 
By me these things must be borne, how- 
ever I live, never forgetting that you 
are my murderer.’ 

kAavord] Some editors read “Aaurd, 


Ddz 
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be nee 
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an ettvee 
7a8, domep dv (0, cod hovéws pepvnpévos, 
od ydp pe poxO@ TQS eOnKas &Tpodov, 


> 
ot p’ éééwoas' éx obey 8 dddpevos 


na > 7 
dddous erate Tov Kal hpépav Biov. 


el & éééguoa téade ph’ pavtS rpogpods 


> 


Tas Tatdas, 7 


7g? 


1365 
tav ovK adv 7, TO cov pépos* 
vov & aide pf éxodgovaw, aid éual rpopoi, 
aid’ dvdpes, od yuvaixes, els 7d cupmovely’ 
ipets 0 ada’ dddov KovK Epod mepixaror. 
toydp o 6 Salpoy eicopa pey ov Ti TH 1370 


1361. povéws] povéoo L. 
nen pbxOw C, 
Bior L. 
pA. 


TH) 


pdxOw A. 
1366. 4] Av ACT. 


épat] éuol BVat. 


The MS. reading is defended by Her- 
mann, who says, ‘Ego quidem suspicor 
in hoc nomine verbali idem accidisse, 
quod in ywords et yywrds factum vi- 
deri at Oed. R. 362 (361) adnotavi, 
ut hae formae subtili quodam signi- 
ficationis discrimine distinguerentur. 
Nam, nisi fallor, «Aavrés proprie est 
defletus, deinde autem ad exemplum 
aliorum verbalium, lacrimabilis; kdav- 
orés autem lacrimandus, i.e. quem con- 
yenit defleri.’ 

1361. domep av £8] ‘Whatever my 
life may be.’ Cp. Hom. Od. 17. 586, 
ob dppwy 6 teivos dterat, barep av ein. 
Some take ws in this place for éws (see 
Essay on L. § 28. p. 47), but such a 
use of &ao7ep is inadmissible. As above 
rendered, the words have an obvious 
reference to 1357-9, and to supr. 1625, 
6, ‘I ask not for your compassion ; 
whether I live happily or miserably, I 
shall equally regard you as my mur- 
derer.’ 

Hepvnpévos is nominative by attrac- 
tion to the relative clause. 

1363. €« oé9ev] ‘In consequence of 
your acts. Essay on L. § 19. p. 28. 
According to Sophocles in this play, 
Polynices was the elder brother. Supr. 
1295. 

1365. For the position of ph, see 
Essay on L. § 41. p. 78. 

_ 1370, 1. (1) (Reading od ti mw) 
‘Therefore the Avenging eyes are upon 


éwo dy gl. A. 
1363. 8] om. L. add. C?A. 
1367. 8 aide pw) Saty L. 
tpopol LL?BVat. 


1362. pdxOwv] pdxO00 (or pébxAos) 
1364. Bior).. 
B aide CX 8 dé 


tpopal AR. 1370. 70] nov L. 


thee, not indeed as they will be by-and- 
by, if once those battalions move to- 
wards the town of Thebes.’ The curse of 
Oedipus is absolute: but its immediate 
execution depends on the action of Poly- 
nices. Antigone may be supposed to 
have these words in her mind when she 
entreats her brother to turn his army 
back. Infr. 1416 ff. The apodosis to 
which uév looks forward (eiadperar 5€) is 
absorbed in the relative clause, ws adrixa, 
sc. eiodwerat. 

(2) Retaining rou from L, and suppos- 
ing ws to bepleonastic as in various adver- 
bial expressions (cp. esp. El. 1452, ws éry- 
topws: Phil. 58, wAeis 8’ dws mpds oixov), 
a different turn may perhaps be given 
to the expression. ‘Therefore the eye 
of Heaven regards thee, I do not say 
for immediate vengeance, since these 
battalions are on their march to Thebes.’ 
In this case Oedipus contrasts the proud 
advance of Polynices at the head of the 
Argive host (cp. Ant. 119 ff.) with his 
impending ruin. For this momentary 
suspension of the curse, cp. Phil. 961, 
dAo10 ph Tw, K.7.A. The deferred apo- 
dosis is resumed by implication in 
1372 ff. etmwep, with the indicative, suits 
better with (2): ‘if, as you tell me.’ 
This is a real example of tragic irony. 
In this case ov is slightly better than 
mw, because assisting the ironical ex- 
pression. ‘Not, I suppose, for instant 
retribution, since your great host is still 
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> fot 
ws adtix, eimep olde kivodyrar débyor 


mpos datv OABns, 


od yap to8 bras méAL 


keivnv épet tis, GAA mpdcber aipare 


weoet piavOels xd ovvaipos é& icov, 


? lad lod 
Todad apas oddv mpocbe 7 eEavik éyd 


1375 


lay - aA a 
viv T dvakadodpar Evppdxous edOeciv epol, 


vy of a 
iv a€i@rov tovs gutevcavras céBewv, 


kal pr Eariudgntov, ef tupdrod marpods 


1375. om, L. add. mg. C*. 


upon its way. ds abrixa, sc. eicopay, 
i.e. oAd¢wv. In support of the above 
suggestion (2), it may be urged that 
airixa rarely opposes future time to 
present, though it is occasionally so used 
by Plato (Gorg. 459 C, Rep. 495 C). 

1371. oi8€ .. Ndxor] Oedipus speaks 
as if he saw the army which Polynices 
has described. Cp. supr. 1326 ff. 

1372, 3. ov yap, «.7.A.] ‘The town, I 
say, for there is one who shall never 
call Thebes his “ city.’’’ 

In the edition of Turnebus, épet 
ms is changed to épeifes, on which 
Hermann justly remarks, ‘ Etiam si 
illa fortasse codicis alicujus scriptura 
est, non levis manet suspicio, ingenioso 
eam correctori potius quam ipsi poetae 
deberi, non quod épeiers gravius ver- 
bum sit quam expectes, aut quod xelyny 
addi non opus fuerit ; in hujusmodi 
rebus enim non est argutandum: sed 
quod codicum et veterum editionum 
scriptura tantum abest ut sensu careat, 
ut propterea tantum, quia difficilior est, 
correctione opus habuisse videatur.’ 
The interpretation of the passage turns 
on the associations surrounding the 
word rédis. (Cp. supra 837, 858.) 
Oedipus, in speaking to Polynices of 
Thebes, avoids the word dats, and uses 
dorv instead, because, as he says with 
a sort of angry logic, ‘Thebes shall never 
more be a city to Polynices, who shall 
be dmoAus @nBys as he is dndrwp épow 
(1383). It is to be remembered that 
the words méArs and maz7pis were used 
by Greeks with the same affection- 
ate familiarity, and the same con- 
sciousness of the privileges attaching 
to them, as the words warp, pArnp, 
adedpés, and the like. This is not 
equally the case with dorv, which is 


-men.’ 


1377. dfi@rov] agi roy LAR. 


rather the place, while wéA:s is the 
commonwealth, ‘furnished well with 
Cp. Eur. Phoen. 613, I. & 
médts, ET. poddv és “Apyos dvaxcdde 
Aépyns twp. On the use of the indefinite 
for the second personal pronoun, see 
Essay on L. § 22. p. 36. It may be 
further observed, against the reading of 
Turnebus, that Oedipus, who is looking 
forward to the defeat of the Thebans at 
his grave, is not likely thus to empha- 
size the impregnable strength of their 
city. 

1375. Todad’ apds] Viz. the curse 
of mutual slaughter. Sophocles here 
returns to the old legend, which he had 
altered so as to give a dramatic and 
ethical propriety to the curse of Oedipus. 
See Introd. p. 269. The curse thus 
solemnly recalled is the original curse 
of the old story, and not a mere acci- 
a utterance like that in supra 421, 
oll. 

1376. dvaxadodpat] ‘I invoke them 
anew in my behalf.” So in Eur. Suppl. 
626, KeKAnpuévous piv avakadovped’ ad 
Geous, 

1377. wv’ aftarov, «.7.A.] For similar 
language accompanying a threat, cp. 
Ant. 310, 311: Tr. 1110, II. 

1378. kal pr “Eatialyrov, et] ‘And 
may not think it a light matter that ye 
have been such sons to your blind father.’ 
dripafev c. inf. in Eur, 608, 9, is ‘ to 
neglect a duty.’ Hence éfat:pacew here 
means ‘to persist in making light of a 
sin.” For the compound, cp. éfovdeviw. 
See E. on L. p. 101. 

The clause ei. . épurov is the object 
of the verb. For the ethical force of 
ei=‘to think that,’ see Essay on L. 
§ 28. p. 46. 


tuphod matpds tows’ eputoy is 
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Todd eputov. 


Tory ap rd ody Odknua Kal rods cods Opdvous 


Kparoboty, 
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aide yap Tad’ ovk edpov. 


1380 


elmep éotiv % manaiparos 


Aikn givedpos Rell dpxaious vopols, 


| ob 8 ép dmbmrvarés TE Kdmdérop €p00, 


kak@v Kakiote, Taode ovhhaBav dpds, er 


rob GS Gor KadodpaL, pare yas ie 


1385 


1382. ¢vvedpos] ¢ from o L. 


condensed for rupdod marpds pivres 
éyeverOoy Towbde: i.e. When your fa- 
ther was blind, you proved so undutiful. 

1379. ‘Ultima hujus versus verba 
aiSe ydp 748° otk éSpwv, hac simplici- 
tate sua admirabilem habent planeque 
divinam vim tum ad magnitudinem do- 
loris propter impietatem filiorum, tum 
ad caritatem, quam filiae meruerunt, 
declarandam.’ Herm. 

1380, 1. ‘Therefore they have power 
to frustrate thy supplication and thy 
claim upon the throne.’ ‘They,’ viz. 
(1) ‘my curses,’ which are the main 
subject, the reflection aide .. . édpar 
being inserted parenthetically. For this, 
cp. Phil. 351, ob ydp eiSdunv: 668, xat 
ddvrt Bovva: 1034, ality yap Fv coe 
mpdpagis éxBareiv éué: supra 280, puyny 
5é Tov pymw yeverOar pwrds davociov 
Bporay. Otherwise (2), ‘they,’ viz. 
the daughters, whose virtues justify the 
repulse of the son: sc, atra: Toatrar 
yevopevar. But, although the verb is 
thus made to agree with the nearer 
subject, the words do not naturally bear 
this meaning. 

76 adv Oaxnpa has been interpreted 
to mean ‘ thine enthronement,’ the whole 
line thus recalling the words of Poly- 
nices, supr. 1293, Tots cots .. évOanetv 
Opévois. But Odenua has been used 
twice previously of the supplication of 
Polynices (Il. 1160, 1179; cp. also 
1163, 1166); and this meaning is here 
in point. Polynices has appealed not 
only to his right of primogeniture, but to 
the protection of Poseidon, from whose 
altar Theseus raised him with a solemn 
promise (supr. 1285-90, 1293, 4). Oe- 
dipus rejoins that both these claims are 
quashed by the righteousness of his 
paternal curse, which is justified by the 
filial ingratitude of both his sons, ap- 


pearing still darker when contrasted 
with the piety of Antigone and Ismene. 

1381, 2. ‘If the righteousness of 
which old legends tell presides in the 
immemorial rule of Zeus.’ Demosth. 
P- 772, 25, THY dmapairnroy Kal cepyiy 
Alxny, iv 6 rds dyutdras hyiv TedA€eTAs 
katabettas “Oppeds mapa tov rod Ards 
Opdvov yal Kanuévny mavra Ta Ta 
avOpumav épopav. The latter part of 
the compound maAaparovis subordinate, 
so that it is little more than madaow, 
but with an association from $a71s, 
onun, cp. Tr. 823; Hes. Op. 257. The 
‘laws of Zeus’ are personified, like the 
vopor dypapa in O. T. 866. But the 
eternal laws are here imagined rather 
as ruling over events than as claiming 
the allegiance of the heart: in their re- 
tributive more than their directive as- 
pect. Cp. Ant. 604, ff, Tedy, Zev, 
dovac tis dydpiav | imepBacia kardoXor ; ‘ 

.76 7 émerta kat TO péAdov nal 7d mply 
Swapneees | vopos 68’. 

1383. dnémtvoTos . .é400] ‘Disowned, 
ay, and abhorred by me.’ Essay on L. 
§ 41. p. 78, B, b.  épol, from épod fol- 
lowing, is probably to be supplied with 
améntuctos. For the genitive of re- 
a4 after the privative, see Essay on 

L. § to. p- 16. 

1385. Gs cow kaAdodpar] ‘Which I 
invoke on thee.’ Cp. infr. 1389, 1391. 
The force of the middle voice here is to 
mark the intensely personal nature of 
the act: ‘which I invoke on them from 
my very soul.’ In supr. 1376 it is rather, 

‘ which being my own, I summon to my 
aid.’ oo is dative of direct reference. 
Essay on L. § 12. p. 18. 

vis eppudtov] ‘The land of thine 
own kin” The word marks the sacri- 
legious nature of Polynices’ enterprise. 
Cp. afp’ éupbacov. 
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o Obpet Kparhoat pire voorqoal more 


7d Kotdov “Apyos, ddd ovyyevet xepl 


Oaveivkraveiv 0 bd’ obmep é€eAHracar, “ 


\ can a ? Ve 
oTvyvov matp@ov épeBos, ds o amokion,’ 


a? ) an A 
iole--ToladT ap@pmat, Kal Kahd *7rd Taprdpov » 


1390 


Kahd O& réode Saluovas, Kado 8’”Apn 


an hel, ; 
Tov ophev 7d Sevdv pioos éuBeBANKora.) 4 


\ a ~ 
kal Tabr’ dkovoas atetxe, Ka€dyyerAN lov 


kai waar Kaduelouoe tots 


mloTolot cuppdxoiowv, otver’ Oidérous ead 


cavtod 8 dua 


1395 


. an? of A ‘m 
ToLavT Eevee Talol Tols avToD yépa, ~'\ 


XO, Ioddbveikes, ore tats wapeAOovcas ddois 


wx’ €uvpdopat oo, viv 7 10 as réyos mddw. 


10, oiwot KedevOou tis T euAs SvoTpagias, 


1386. 8dpec] Sopi L. dépi A. 
Herm.corr. 1390. 0’ om. A. 
BeBdynkita C?A. — éxBeBAnedra B Vat. 
1396. abrov] adrod LA. abrod Vat. 


1387. Td kotdov “Apyos] ‘ The vale 
of Argos, as in supra 378. Cp. 1301, 
and Homer’s xoiAnv Aaxedaipova. 

1387, 8. cuyyevet xepl . . eAHAacar] 
i.e. ‘With brother’s hand to slay and 
to be slain.” ovyyeve? xepi and if’ 
obmep éfeAnAaca: belong equally to both 
the infinitives. The phrase i¢’ ovmep 
efeAqAaca: is a formal amplification, 
giving greater solemnity. Forthelegend, 
see Pind. Isthm. 7. (6.) 10. 

1389, go. ‘And IJ invoke the hated _ 
gloom of the abyss to carry thee away to 
hisplace.’ ratpéovis obscure. Either(1), 
there is an allusion to the curse upon the 
Labdacidae, ‘I invoke on thee the horrid 
gloom of Erebus, thy sole inheritance 
from oursire:’ or (2) simply, ‘where my 
father is:’ or (3), maTpwos is used as an 
epithet of Tartarus, to mark off a special 
function; cp. Zeds £évos, ixerhoros, etc. 
‘The gloom of the nethermost abyss, 
that avenges fathers.’ ‘The dreadful 
hell that waits upon a father’s curse.’ 
Taken either way maTp@ov conveys more 
of horror than Nauck’s «drw6ev, or 
Meineke’s oruyvorpécwmov. Taprapos, 
like “OAvpmos, is less definite in Sopho- 
cles than in earlier poetry. 


1392. €uBeBanndra] é(«?)BeBAnnora LL?, 


1389. Td] 700 LA. — oda -ovae B Vat. 
ép- 
1393. Kadyyerr’] Keeayyer’ A. 


1391. Tao8e Saipovas] Oedipus in- 
vokes the Eumenides against Polynices, 
as against Creon supr. toro ff., rather as 
his patron deities than in their primary 
character as Erinyes. See Introd. p. 
281, and contrast Ajax’ invocation of 
the same deities, Aj. 843. 

“Apy] The God of strife and destruc- 
tion, who in Sophocles is often regarded 
as an evil power. Cp. O. T. 190. 

1392. For Sewév, cp. supr. 336. 

1397. otrve..EvvySopar} For the 
indirect mode of expression, see Essay 
on L. § 42. p. 72, and cp. Eur. Med. 
136, ov5é ouvydopat, @ ovat, dAyeor 
Swparos. 

tats mapeNMovcats 650ts] ‘ By reason 
of your journies hitherto ;’ with special 
reference to the journey to Argos: supr. 
378. See Essay on L. § 14. p. 21, § 51. 
p- 96. 

1399. KeAedPou] ‘For my coming 
hither.” et 

For ris és only expressed in the 
second member of the clause, see Essay 
on L, § 21. p. 33, 6. 

_ Buompatias refers especially to the 
failure of his present mission, in which 
he is worse than dmpaxtos. 
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ar bvt dvavdoy Tide cvyKipoat THXN. 


& 1098 Spaipor waides, GAN bpeis, eel 


1405 


rad okAnp& matpos KAvere Prods dpwpevov, b= ~~ ay 


a > 4“ x 
un rol pe mpos Oedv *opd y, *edy al Too’ dpal ~~ 


TaTpos TEA@YTAL kat Tis tpuly és ddpous 


L GAN & rddoior Oéc0€ Kav KTEpiopacwy. 


1402, Tw] Twa MSS. Tyrwhitt corr. 
opaiv 8 dv L?. 
1409. ye] ye A. 


1407. *opw y', *édav] opaiv y ay LA. 
corr, 1408. dpiv] dpiy MSS. 
L, wav] «’ ev L, 


1400. Cp. Pind. Isthm. 6. (7). 10, 
quoted on 1. 1076. 

oiov Gp’ 6500 téAos | "Apyous ddwp- 
phOnpev]. The accusative réAos may be 
accounted for in one of two ways: either 
(1) as the accusative of motion trans- 
ferred to time, or (2) as an accusative 
in apposition with the action of the verb 
—expressing the result of the action. 
The latter is probably right. We set 
forth from Argos, with what a con- 
summation of our enterprise!’ Essay on 
L. § 16, p. 22, § 17. p. 25. 

8500] i.e. The whole march from 
Argos to Thebes. Cp. infr. 1439, 40. 

1402, The words rovotrov, k.7.A. are 
ep. xegetic of ofoy in 1. 1400. 

1403. oS’ awoorpépar madi] Cp. 
infr. 1416. The sentence has passed 
out of the construction with ofov, The 
object of dnoorpapa is easily supplied. 
Cp. Hat. 4. 43, dmoorpépas daiow, 
dmémdce. 

1404. GAN’ bvr’ dvavBov, «.rA.] The 
positive notion is here elicited from the 
negative (see Essay on L. p. 64); i.e. 
these words, depend on ypq implied in 
ove eeomr. Cp. esp. O. T. 816-18. 

1405. & TodS’ Spatpor tratdes] ‘O my 
own sisters, daughters of this my father.’ 
Against explaining Todde as = poi, it is 
enough to urge that there is no other 
instance in Sophocles in which this pro- 
noun stands alone for the first person, 


? 
un vootos yévnTat, ph pe ariudonte ye, 


1410 


1404. ovyxipoa L. avyetpoa C. 
opov ¥ dv B Vat. Elmsl. 


1410. Oéc0€] Géc0¢(7) 


In the only two places where it is so 
used substantively (Tr. 305, 7708¢, 1012, 
7@de) it is immediately followed by a 
participle in agreement with it. In 
éyorpo: there is no reference (as in 
& onépp’ Spuaipov, 331) to the incestuous 
birth, an allusion which, though in cha- 
racter with Oedipus, supr. 328, would 
not be in character with Polynices here. 
Cp. infr. 1772: Ant. 512. 3. 

1406. KAvere +7008’ dpwpévou] Tovde 
occurs three timesin these three lines, and 
radra seems to be required to complete 
7a oxdnpd. It may seem justihable 
therefore to read ratr’ for 7006’ in this 
line. But it may be observed that a 
certain amount of iteration of the domi- 
nant thought is natural to the broken 
language of such an entreaty. See esp. 
ll. 1407-9, and cp. Phil. 473 ff. The 
thought of his father has a terrible fas- 
cination for Polynices at this moment. 

1407. *é4v] The a is long here and 
in Aristoph. Vesp. 228. It is strange 
that édy should occur so seldom before 
a vowel. 

1408. Cp. infr. 1769 ff. 

1410. ‘But yourselves lay me in the 
tomb, and afford me funeral rites.’ év 
krepicopaoiv is placed in construction 
with 6é00¢ in a slightly different sense, = 
mepiorethate KTepicpacw, See Essay 
on L. pp. 60, 65, 2. The middle voice 
in 6€06¢ is subjective, i.e. it emphasises 
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‘ “ £ coy el A rg 
Kal opeov O vuyY eTalvos, ov KopiceToy 


ay 3 tee fa 
Tovd’ dvdpds ois moveitov, odk éAdocova 


t , , PL ~ ~ 
“ @r @ddov olcer THs evs dmovpylas. 


@ giAtadtn 7d motov ’Avtiysvn; éye. 


Modbverces, ikeredo oe TmecOqvatl rh por. 


1415 


> 
. oTpéypar otpdrevpe és "Apyos as TaéxXLoTa Ye, 


5 
kai ph o€ *7 adrév kal mwodw Siepydon. ' 


2 2 ~ > > 
aN’ ovx oldv Te. Tas yap adOis ad wédw 


tA > oo» x 5 ee , 1 
OTpaTEevL Ayolpl TQAUTOV elodma€ TpETas 5 


1414. mecOjvat) modjva L. 
ARVL?, 


1418, re] ye LARL*. ze B. 


the personal nature of the action: dé06¢, 
lic. mpodupnOnre Ocivar. Essay on L. 
§ 31. p. 53. 

1411. ‘And the praise you now re- 
ceive from him for your labours in his 
behalf Shall have added unto it another 
praisé-moreover for the service done to 
me.” For the turn of expression, cp. O.T. 
666, 7,745" ef naxois and (4 -y}) mpoodwer 
Tois madac Ta mpds opov. And for the 
use of pépw, Aj. 293, yuvaig? xdcpov % 
ory? pepe, 

1412. rotS’ dv&pés is, 1st, genitive of 
origin, ‘ You receive from him:’ but, 
and, suggests the object of moveirov, sc. 
7Q5¢€ or bmép TovdE. 

ois=rovras &: ‘By reason of your 
labours.’ 

1413. 1’ dAXov otcet] Cp. Tr. 618, 9, 
brws dv H xapis Keivov TE cor | Kapod 
fuvedBovo’, éf amAjjs dimdH pav7. 

Tis és trovupyias] ‘By reason of, 
etc, Essay on L. § to. p. 15. 

1414. The two trisyllabic feet coming 
together at the beginning of the line 
produce a singular effect, corresponding 
to the trembling eagerness of Antigone. 

1415. Some MSS. have & $iArary 
pov motov, which Hermann admitted. 
But if Par. A. has preserved the true 
reading, yot was not unlikely to be 
conjectured to supply the syllable which 
was lost in L. On the other hand, 
pow expresses greater tenderness. But 
in a point of such uncertainty, even a 


ti 8 avOis, & mat, det oe Ovpotcba; ri co 


rt pot] 7d por Vat. 
1416, “Apyos] a from v L. 


1420 


 wdatpav Katackdwavtt Képdos €pXeTal ; 


1415. 70 om. L, add. 
1417. *7’] MSS. Brunck. corr. 


slight MS. preponderance must be 
allowed to determine the text. 

1416. ye, qualifying the whole sen- 
tence, marks the earnestness of the en- 
treaty. Essay on L. § 26. p. 44. 
Meineke conj. ce. In this case orpépau 
is infin. active. As the text stands, it 
is either (1) infin. active (for imperative), 
or (2) imperative middle, i.e. orpewov 
TO OTpaTEvpd Gov. 

1418. ‘For how, if I once falter, can 
I again lead the same army the same 


way?’ avs, ‘another time,’ wadAw, 
‘back to Thebes.’ Some would read dv 
for ad. This is unnecessary, see Essay 


on L. § 27. p. 45, (2), and gives dy an 
awkward position, but makes no dif- 
ference to the sense. Antigone meant 
‘Give up the expedition.” But this 
idea can find no entrance to Polynices’ 
mind. He only thinks of the possibility 
of « temporary yielding, like that of a 
general who meets with some unfavour- 
able omen. And against this he argues, 
‘I cannot go back now, for if I did, my 
attempt falls through entirely. I could 
no longer command the army, which 
must sooner or later be led by me against 
Thebes.’ 

1420. ‘But why need you again suffer 
your wrath to rise?’ Antigone vainly 
tries.to reason against the fixed idea in 
Polynices’ mind, and assumes that his 
passion may cool, and not be kindled 
again. atts echoes adds in 1418. 
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110, aicypdv 75 devyev, Kal rd mpecBevov7’ ene 
otra yeddoOar Tob Kacvyvirou mdpa, +. 
AN. épés i To0d’ ovv as és dpOdy ex pepe be Tent 


pavretpal’, ds opdv Odvatov e& oe Opoei; 


3425 
10. xpygee yap’ jpty & obxi ovyxopytéa.s;, oe 
AN, otpot rédauva: tis dé ToAphoe KAvov 


a 7. qroy ; i Ae 
Ta rood’ EmecOa tavdpos, of eBéamicev; 


110, odd” dyyehobpev pradp”™ 


émret oTparnAdrou 1429 
Xpnotod Ta kpeloow pn de rav0ed déyewv. be as 
AN. otras ap’, o mat, Taitd cor dedoypeva ; 
M0. Kai Bi # éxioxns y* GXN euol pev He ddds 
éora pédovea. Svomorpés. Te Kal Kak? 
mpos Tovde maTpds Tov Te TODS “Epiviov. 
+ op@v & edbodoin Lets, Téd ef reretTE pou” 1435 
1425. 8s] ws BVat. 1426. xpuice] xemeg.. L.  xprecer C?. 1429. ov8"] 
ove BVat. 1430. Tavbea| tay Sea @ from ”), L. rdvdeG CA. 1431. 
deBoypéva] ‘bebo péva A. 1432. éuol pev 48] éuol.y L. — épol 5. Cc  épol 
pey 78 ARL?, épol (€un Vat.) y' 48 BVat. 1434. ’Epwviwy] épwvier A. 


1435. TeAetre] Tede’rar L. —reAoiTE Ce, 


1422. ‘It is ignominious to be in 
exile, and that I, the elder-born, should 
be a laughing-stock to my brother, as 
Inow am.’ Cp. supra 1339. 

1424. ‘Seest thou, then, how his pro- 
phecies advance unchecked to their cer- 
tain end?’ ‘Vides ergo ut hujus vati- 
cinia ad eventum ruunt.’ (Herm.) é«pé- 
pes, the conjecture of Tyrwhitt, cer- 
tainly deserves notice, and is supported 
by Pind. Nem. 4. 60, 1, dAaAxe 8% Xeipwy, 
Kai TO popotpov Avdbev mempwpévov Ex- 
pepev. But the image of the prophecy 
moving on steadily to the event is more 
impressive. For the absolute use of 
éxhéper, cp. Tr. 824, dmdre Tededpunvos 
éxpépor | Swd€xaros Gporos. 

1425. é€€ dudotv| ‘From your mutual 
hands.’ Cp. supr. 1387, and note. 

1426, The existence of a verb xpy¢w 
from xpdaw, suggested by the scholiast 
here, is questionable. See Eur. Hel. 516. 
At all events, the common meaning of 
xprfer is suitable here. Antigone speaks 
of the curse of Oedipus as a prophecy: 
Polynices avoids her inference by argu- 
ing that it would be weak to yield to a 
mere outburst of wilfulness, ‘He speaks 


Tereire cett. por) pe BVat. 


his wish ; but it does not become me 
to give way. Cp. Aesch. Prom. 928, 
ov Ov a xPrifevs Tair émyhwood Ards. 

1427, 8. tls .. rav8pds] On the order 
of words, see Essay on L. § 41. p. 77. 

1429. 008’ dyyeAotpev] (1) ‘ But we 
will not tell.’ 5€ adversative, arguing 
against the suggestion of Antigone. Or, 
(2) ob8é dyyehovpev, ‘We will not even 
report bad news,’ i.e, and so they will 
not act upon them. 

For the thought in éret .. Aéyetv, cp. 
the exhortation of Nicias to his men at 
Syracuse, Thuc. 7. 61. 

1432. Polynices contrasts the bitter 
business before him with what he 
hopes will be the lot of Antigone and 
Ismene. 

1433, 4. ‘Rendered ill-starred and 
disastrous by this my father and his 
avenging spirit.’ For mpés, cp. Ant. 51, 
mpos adtopupay dymdraxnpdraw. Poly- 
nices here, and supra 1299, speaks in 
the Homeric manner of his father’s 
Erinyes, without any reference to the 
Erinyes at whose sacred place he is 
standing. Cp. supr. 1391 and note. 

1435. oh@v 8’ evoSoly Zevs] ‘ But for 


OIAINNOYS Ell KOAQNQI., 


Bavbye%, 


uw pébeabe 


Brérov7’ ecdpec adoris. 


pH Tol pe oddpov, 


> > la : 
els mpovmrov “Aidny ov Katactévot, Kdot;' 


10. 
10. 


ef xp}, Oavodpar, 
pH weil & pip det,’ 
ef cou orepn Od, 


‘ ried a > ae 
Kal THde pidvar xarépa. 


ae gc x zs 
Oeois ap@pat ph wor avTjcat KaKkav" 


ow 


1436 émei ob] én’ ov L. 
avis] atric LA. atéis B Vat. 
an erasure in A.) 


you may Zeus prepare a prosperous way.’ 
Cp. Hat. 6. 73,087 KAcopevet evwdwOn Td 
és Tov Anudpyrov mpnypa, which shows 
that evo5dw is properly followed by the 
dative of the person as well as the 
accusative of the thing. In the present 
case an accusative (e.g. Tov Biov, Ta 
mpayyata) is easily supplied. Hence 
the correction ow is unnecessary, and 
the conjecture et &:50i7, besides being 
unnecessary, destroys a beautiful image, 
and the connection with 1432. 

1436. Savove"} To avoid the unusual 
elision of « of the dative, this has been 
explained as an aceusative, by a change 
of construction; cp. El. 479, tmeori por 
Opacos dduTvéwy xAvovaay aprics dverpa- 
tov: Aesch. Pers. 913, 14, AéAuTa dp 
épol | yuiav fopn | ryvd? prcciay éouddve’ 
dora : Choeph. 410, mémadta: 8 abré 
pow pidov xéap Tdvde KAvovoay oixToV. 
But it should probably be admitted that 
here and in Trach. 677, dpyj7’ oids edeipw 
méxw, there is an elision of the ¢, as well 
as in Eur. Alc. 1118. Topydv’ ws xapa- 
tou, where however the conj. xaparo- 
pov in not improbable, and in any case 
the licence is taken with a proper name. 
After Oayévt. some general word like 
imoupyeiy is to be supplied from 748 
ei TeAEITE. 

érel ov pou Lavri y"] Not 7ade rerciv, 
but some more general notion of pay- 
ing the tribute of affection, is to be 
supplied. The inexactness of this is 
similar to that noticed in 1410. Elms- 
ley’s conjecture, ob pr) (GvTa 7 abies 
éferov is therefore unnecessary, as 


& dn, xalperdv 7’. 


1437. 7) 7 L. 
1441. mOo0d] wei@ov L. 
1443. €gov] eicod B Vat. 


4II 


) A = 
érel ot por (avti y’ avdOis &£eror. 


) Ed > 
ov ydp pe ere 
AN. ® Tddaw’ eyo. 


AN, kal tis dv o° dppdpevor 


1440 


AN. ph ot y, GAN epol riod. 
AN, dvotddawd tidp eyo, 
10, ratra & & 76 Saino 


opov 8 ody éyw 
1445 


7 AR. om. B Vat. 1438. 
(The whole line over 


well as awkward, because anticipating 
1437, 8. 

1437. pé0eo0c] The sisters have been 
clinging to Polynices. 

1440. Cp. Pind. Nem. g. 21, speaking 
of the same expedition, gawvopévay 6’ 
dp’ és drav aomevdev bpudos inéoOa (be- 
cause of the adverse omens at their 
setting forth): Aesch. Prom. 1073, 4, 
5, pndémor etnnd’ | ws Zets bpas eis 
dmpoonroy | mp eiaéBadev, 

1443. et cov otepy9] For the sub- 
junctive with «i, see Essay on L § 27. 
p- 44. Here the supposition is more 
definite than with ei and the optative, 
and more general than with éay and 
the subjunctive, and the form of ex- 
pression is therefore more suited to the 
expression of intense feeling. 


Tatra .. xarépa] * But this isinthe 
power of God, and may come to pass 





some other.’ 
Divinity that shapes 
our ends.’ Cp. Shak. Hamlet, 5. 2, 
‘Not a whit, we defy augury: there's a 
special providence in the falling of a 
sparrow :’ Hom. Il. 12. 235-43. 

1444. For dtvar, cp. Aj. 646, 7, 
dnav@’ 6... xpovos | pve 7 ainda xai 
pavévra xpurrera. 

1444, 5. ‘For you I pray to heaven 
that ye may never encounter woe.’ The 
conjectures xaxdy (Triclinius), and apd 
(Scaliger and Elmsley), are both un- 
necessary. Of the two, that of Tricli- 
nius is the more probable,=‘I pray 
that evil may never cross your path.’ 
For saxév, cp. Phil. 446. 


It rests with the * 
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x 304 x ~ 7 3 ~ 
one avdagiat yap TWaclv €aTE Svaruxely, 


ade vebOev ArOE pool Boren 
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asi 


; : ge ig oe 
véa Baptwotpa kaka Tap ddaov Eévov, 


1450 


 pdrnv yap obdev dgiwpa Saipovey exo ppdoat. 


1448. *véa] om. MSS. add Herm. 


avyxaver] tuyxdvn L. Kexdvne C2. aixdver ALPR. 


pévey | éxw LA, 


1446. ‘For all may see that ye de- 
serve no ill.’ 

1447, foll. Polynices departs, and the 
end is near. The chorus are reflecting 
on the new horror created by the curse 
of Oedipus, when a sound of thunder is 
heard, which awakens all their super- 
stition, and is recognized by Oedipus as 
the promised summons. He calls for 
Theseus, and the chorus repeat his call. 
This part of the play consists of two 
strophes, divided by three sets of five 
iambic trimeters, each consisting of two 
couplets spoken by Oedipus, with a 
line between them. The prevailing 
metre is dochmiac, with iambic and 
trochaic movements interspersed. The 
dochmiacs, with frequent long syllables, 
increase in the second strophe. 


a’. First strophe and antistrophe. 
tany 


uU IN is 1 
ad ee a aie . 
GS. ty lal A“ 
UR NUMIR UR tu— 
o 
-~u-vtty 
/ , 
i Seed Meee © aed Dice Sel © ee 
ro f 2 
BY TMA FU HU Bu 
A + 
vySvtu-|uttu- 
la , z 
a Res me 2k 


1 Tambic dimeter. 
? Diiambus and cretic, bis; but see 
note on 1454. 


B. Second strophe and antistrophe, 


wt no 


Voy eae 
nN om A? 
eyeyvuvVEYSU Ue 
tu-vttc—t 

cs / 
~w+tu-|vt+to- 

/ ig 
SOT YM TY TY er FU Ue 

Lal 
vttu-|[vuttu- 

fi , 
wee Lp es 


? Cp. 1, 3 of strophe a’, 


kana, nap’| kaka | map’ LA. 


ate 


1450. 
1451. dacpdvay &xw) dai- 


1447. véa...é&vw] These are the re- 
flections of the chorus after hearing 
the woe pronounced on Polynices. The 
remarks of the Scholiast show a curious 
perception of ancient Greek feeling: 
ei kal 671 padcora ferikd éore TA Tpdowna, 
kal Ta KaTéxovTa ToUTOUs KaKkd, Spws 
auvaryel [6 xépos] Kal evrAaBeirar ph 
éx THs dpirlas THs obv avTois AmoAavowot 
Tivos Kakov Kal adtoi év To.ovTw ody 
HOE ral 6 Adyos avrois iidxerrar’ TowadTa 
Tapectiv Huiv, pnoiv, drowa mapa Tov 
févov dmoravom, éxrds ei pi) poipd mis 
KaTahauBdaver puas, xal ard oipay 
dmoAatopev, Gv atohavaoper. 

véa] ‘New, i.e. In addition to the 
trouble he gave us before. 

vedQev] ‘ From a new source,’ ‘Spring- 
ing from a new occasion,’ i.e. from his 
interview with Polynices. 

1449. *véa, added by Hermann, for 
the sake of the metre, also rather im- 
proves the sense. 

1450, et TL potpa pr Kiyxaver] Poly- 
nices (1426) referred the curse to his 
father’s caprice: Antigone (1424, 1440) 
to some higher inspiration. The chorus 
waver between the two suggestions. 
‘Coming from the blind stranger: if 
this be not haply the hand of fate.’ The 
Homeric expression «:ydver or myxdvet, 
is here left without a distinct object. 
The Scholiast suggests judas: later critics 
airév: and some have rendered, ‘ Evil 
comes to me from, the stranger, unless 
his fate overtake him now.’ Cp. Il. 22. 
436, viv ab Odvatos wal Moipa mxave. 
But the emphasis is on pofpa, and the 
verb is used absolutely. Lit. ‘ Unless 
it be Fate who in some respect attains 
her aim.’ 7 as cognate accusative in 
part supplies the place of the regular 
object. This explanation harmonizes 
with the next line. 

1451. ‘For I cannot tell of any 
decree of Gods that hath been in vain.’ 
For €xw paca, cp. Aesch. Ag. 367, 
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5 ope Ope TAUT aEeL KpOVOS, Téret FeV, ETEPa, ©.) ' 


Ta O& map juap adbis av~ov dva, 


exturrev alOrp, ® Zed, 


“Ol. 8 


Téxva TéKVa, TOS dV, 


” Ba 
el TLS €VTOTOS, | 


x lot 
Tov wavt adpictov detpo Onaga mépor;: 


1453. det xpévos| det | xpévos LA. 
ra 5é nap’ juap| Ta5€ mhuar’ MSS. 


Avs mAaydy éxovow eimety, And for 
the adverbas predicate, see E. on L. p. 40. 

1454, 5. Either (1) ‘Time ever keeps 
this’ (the execution of the Divine Will) 
‘in view, one day making some things 
rise and grow, and other things again 
on the day following.’ For this inter- 
pretation, cp. Aj. 646, drav@’ 6.. xpdvos 
gua 7° adnha rat pavévra kpirerat : 
Ib. 131, 2, ws jyépa wrAiver Te Kdvdya 
ndhw | dravra Tay O pareve: Tr. 132 ff: 
Hat. 1. 5, 7a yap 7d adda Heydna ” 
TA TOAAG abTay opixpa yéyove 7a Stew 
épev Wy peyara, mpor pov Hv opipa, Ti 
av 8 parniny ov emordpevos eddarpoviay 
ovdapa évy TwIT@ pévovoay, émpyjcoua 
duporepwy épuolws. And for avfev dvw, 
infr. 1567, maAwv oe Saipwy Sixaos avfor. 
In this interpretation éwel wey is sup- 
posed to be used after the analogy of 
ore pev. And this is hardly admissible, 
if the usage, d7e pey .. dre 2 .. is to 
be explained, as seems most probable, 
by the original identity of the relative 
with the demonstrative. Cp. ds wey .. ds 
be... 

(2) To meet the difficulty Canter 
conjectured éke?, i.e. ‘In yonder case.’ 
Others have supposed that éwei is the 
corruption of a verb or participle. The 
words tTpérwv ra 75n advfndérta, in the 
confused note of the Scholiast, have 
suggested orpépwy (Schndw., who reads 
3éd0.xa5' in the antistrophe), i.e. ‘turning 
backward:’ (rpéme is nearer to the MSS, 
but the indicative could not be followed 
by a participle with 5¢ coming between). 
But although Eur. fr. (540 says ged Ta 
Tav eddapovoivray ds taxa orpépet 
6eds, the word is less natural here. 
Another conj., which gives the same 
general meaning without altering the 
rhythm, is dveis, ‘letting go *—the 
opposite of dvéxwy or éméxww :—‘drop- 
ping some things, and lifting others on 
high.’ Cp. Aj. 1214, vdv 8 otros dveira: 
Pind. Pyth. 2. 89, (xpi é mpos Oedv ovK 
épiCew) ds dvéxer more py TA Kelvov, 
tér ai Erépas Ebwev péya Kvdos. 


OT ns 


cal 


érepal érépa LB. 
7a, 5& map’ Ryap Schol. 


érepa C°A. 1455. 
(748 én’ Hyar’ B Vat.) 


(3) The above conjectures suppose 
an alteration of the antistrophe. The 
conj. épimav piv Erepa, suggested in our 
former edition, requires no further 
change, and, in common ae that 6 
Schndw., gives the a a pega 


ur py =e rea, Dind. conj. 


dyov, Qy. dndyov? 

(4) It has been suggested to give 
érepa the meaning of ‘bad,’ ‘ sinister,’ 
as in Pind. Pyth. 3. 34, 5, daiuov & 
érepos | és kaxdv apales eSapdooard vv. 
But this does not help us to a clear 
context. 

(5) The MS. reading rd 5 mhyar’ 
can be rendered metrical by the simple 
insertion of ye: Td 5€ ye myya7’. But 
myara afew ave is not a natural ex- 
pression, whether a succession of miseries 
is spoken of, as in Aesch. Cho. 1020, 
pbxdeav 86 pev avtix’,6 & Hée, or abe 
mpara is imagined to mean ‘to cure 
misfortune.” Although the text is un- 
certain, the general meaning probably 
is, Time casts down some things, and 
others that yesterday were mean, to- -day 
he glorifies. Cp. Aj. 131, 2, as pepe 
KAive Te Kava-yer Tad | dvayta TévOpa- 
Teta, 

1457. Some critics, including Elmsley, 
have imagined that the thunder is heard 
immediately on the departure of Oedi- 
pus. But a more natural connection is 
preserved if the chorus are supposed first 
to express the gloomy forebodings with 
which the curse of Oedipus has filled 
their minds, and then to be panic-stricken 
on hearing the thunder. If it had already 
thundered, this would in some way have 
been clearly announced. See Schol. on 
1. 1450, é a) Kara poipay TadTa. TaoXw, 
einotye dv éx Tod ToAuvelcovs véa stor 
kaka eAnavdevat. And on (1456, peragy 
ov Trav Tou xépou Adywr yiveTat TOoUTO. 

1457. et rus tvromos] ‘If there is any 
one at hand.’ Said with the uncertainty 
ofa blind man. Cp. Phil. 212. 

1458, Sedpo .. wopou) ‘ Bring hither.’ 
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re 
AN. wérep, ti 8 earl ragion ép 6 
if Aids mrepwris Hoe p adrix’ d§etar n> 


» Bpovth mpos “Ardny, 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


a dvr. a’. ie pda, Beyas épelmrerau 


Krimos dparos bde bu [BoXos” 
| bei mre Kparos Sopa dn ae asi en ay + yi 


tie earnta Oupov- 
5 Th pay dries Tédos ; 


& péyas alOip, & Zed, 


1461. méppab’] meppar’ L. 
CrA. épeimera:] Epinerar L. 


1466. veces parbyet] dorpanh | parcye LA. 


(eee a Ge C*, dpyoe A. 


& 
L.) 1470. dpoppdi LA. dpoppar C?, 


For this meaning of ropeiy, in which there 
is a feeling ofits etymological connection 
with mépos, moped, infr. 1476, cp. Hom. 
Il. 9. 513, mépe .. €recOar: 6. 228, xrel- 
vew bv ye Oeds ye mépn (‘May bring in 
my way’). See Essay on L. p. 99. 
1459. TaEiopa. | ‘The intention; 
i.e. ri dgvols yevéoOar cor TH KAHCE ; 
Note the recurrence of the word after 


1451. 

1462. We pada] ‘Lo! now again.’ 
pada emphasizing the repetition, < as in 
pan’ aves, cp. Aesch. Cho. 870, éa, éa 
para: S.c. T. 915, Sdpav par dyay 
és obs mponéume Saiktwp ydos: Pers. 
1045, of pada rat 768 ddy@: Hat. 1. 
181, kal Erepos para ent TovTov. 

péyas . . &tdBoAos] ‘There comes 
mightily crashing down the unutterable 
roar of the Zeus-hurled bolt’ As in 
mrepwrds Bpovrh supra, the thunder 
has the attributes of the lightning. 
datos, of an overwhelming sensation, 


as in O. T. 1314, vépos.. émmAdpevov 
dparor. 
1464. és..éBav] (1) ‘ And fear hath 


crept even to the very hair of my head.’ 
dxpav, adverbial. Or (2) ‘to the very 
tips of my hair;’ with a suggestion of 
the hair standing on end. 

1466, érrnta Ovpov] ‘IT am cowed 
at heart.’ On the aorist used when the 
speaker reflects on his own state, see 
Essay on L. § 32. p. 55, and cp. esp. 


1469. Tédos; Bédia] TéAog; | Sédia LA. 


5 Kadels ; 
1460 
dda Teurpal’ a TéxOos, 
és & dkpav-~ 
tee 1465 


f 
*ovpavod yap dotpam préyer mau. 
dédta 768" 


apoppa mot ovK dvev Evppopas, 


ov yap d&ALoy 


1470 


1462. pdda, péeyas] (uéyao?) L. pada péyao 


1464. 65¢ &dBodos] b5e | 5:dBodAoc LA. 
1468. dpjoe] apjo L. ae’ jo 
(5é5e0 
(dpoppa’ mor’ from dpoppds ror’ L.) 


Aj. 693. ppd” Epwre. 

The MS. reading otpavia, which is 
metrically indefensible, can be best ac- 
counted for as a mistaken gloss on 
otpavod, which, however, is not really 
a descriptive genitive (like dorpov .. 
evppdvn in El. 19), but =‘ from heaven,’ 
‘from the region of the sky.’ Meineke 
conj. ovpaydy, i.e. ‘Lights up the 
heaven.’ 

1467. pav gives to the question a 
wondering expression. 

1469. ti.. TéXos] ‘What event will 
it bring forth?’ Cp. pwrqy, dpas, xpords 
aguéva. 

5é5ta 748’] The reading of 1. 1454 
being uncertain, it is better not to alter 
this. the corresponding line, for the sake of 
the metre only, seeing that ,_- p_4U— 

/ 
LILE—JUug is not an impossible 
thythm. Hence it is better to retain 
768, which has a good meaning (76 rhs 
Bpov7js xpiya) and also gives a reason 
for the neuter gender of @Atov. 

1469, 70. ov Yap. -Eupopas] ‘For ‘For 
it never go verwith- 
out § grave issues.’ For the repetition 
of ovx, see Essay on L. § 29. p. 48 
Heath con). ovd. 

1471. ® péyas aidip | * Tremendous 
power of the sky” Cp. Aj. 173, @ 
peydaa paris, in a similar expression of 
awe and dread, 
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AN, més oicba; 


Kav@s Kéro.d’* 


TS S& Todo cupBardv exes; 
aN os TaxLoTH por poddy 


1475 


dvaxTa xopas THOSE Tis TopevodTo. 


orp. B'. €a eas 


tov pan avdOis ents bye, 


Svamptotos 8roBos. Trews, bo 


Saipov, thews ef Te ya 


parép. tvyxdves adeyyes pépar. os 


oak 


Ld > 
5 evaicio d& ovvTbyomt, pnd ddacroy avdp idav 


1474. AN, 1as] — 10 L, 
Vat. 7@ 5 rovTo L?AR. 
1480. ef te] efove L. cite CA. 
AL’. 
pnd? LA. 


1472. 0éogaros] ‘ Heaven-ordained ;” 
i.e. Both decreed by the Gods and 
foretold by them. Cp. supr. 87-95, 
infr. 1511, 2. For émi, see Essay on L. 
§ 19. p. 27, and cp. éppxw in Thuc. 8.67, 
erred) ) Nucpa pre. 

1473. kovKér gor dtrootpopy] ‘And 
there is no avoiding it, now it is come.’ 
adroorpopy here and Eur. Fr. 447 is not 
a place of refuge, but has the primary 
verbal sense. 

1474. There are two strong reasons 
for giving this and 1. 1488 to Antigone: 
(1) The speeches of Oedipus are ad- 
dressed to her and Ismene (1457, @ 
Téxva, 1472, @ maibdes, 1486, Téxva, 1490, 
opiv, 3rd person: (2) The antistrophic 
nature of the passage leads us to ex- 
pect an entire correspondence with 
1, 1459. It may be added that the 
chorus are at present too much occu- 
pied with their own sensations to attend 
to Oedipus. 

1478. i800] Cp. Aj. 870, idod, dodmoy 
ab KAbw Tid. 

apoioratrar] ‘ Envelopes me. Cp. 
Hom. Od. 17. 261, mepl dé opeas Hrvo” 
iwt | poppryyos: 19. 444, wept 5é «ros 
FrOe modo: 1. 352, Hrs dxovdyrecot 
vewtarn aupiméAntat: Phil. 1263, ris 
ad map dyvrpos OdpuBos iorara Bojs; 
Eur. Her. 73, ris # Bo Bwpot médas 
earner ; 

1479. Stamptoros droBos] ‘ Thedeafen- 
ing, booming sound.’ Sophocles and 


oO 

x Tad C, 

1477. Three lines, éa éa | iSov-+ S:arpicioc .. 
1481. dpeyyés] apbeyyta LV’. 

1482. évaoiw] év aiciw Vat. 


76 88 rodro] THe L. rodrTo rede B 
dpeyyes 


évaiciov cett, 1483. ovvTdxorpu | 


Euripides revived this adjective, of which 
(except in Hymn to Aphrodite, 1. 19) 
only the neuter in an adverbial sense is 
found in Homer. 

1480. tAews] Sc. yevod. Cp. O. T. 
696. In favour of the form iAews it 
may be observed (1) that the quantity of 
tAGos isimprobable: (2) that Ionic forms 
are elsewhere retained in dochmiacs. 
Cp. supr. 884, A€éws. 

1481. ddeyyés] ‘Gloomy,’ i.e. ‘Of 
dark significance.’ The epithet is per- 
haps suggested by the lowering sky. 
(Schneidewin.) Cp.Shakespeare, Mac- 
beth, 2. 4,‘ Thou seest the heavens, as 
troubled with man’s act, | Threaten his 
bloody stage: by the clock ’tis day. | 
And yet dark night strangles the travel- 
ling lamp: | Is it night’s predominance, 
or the day’s shame, | That darkness doth 
the face of earth entomb, | When living 
light should kiss it?’ 

1482. (1) Reading éva:aiov (see v. rr.), 
sc. dvSpés, translate : ‘May I meet with 
a righteous man, and_not from. having 
seen an-_accursed man, partake in some 
way of his unenvied recompence.’ “The 
construction of ovvrixou with the 
genitive follows the analogy of dvréw, 
or énavpeiy. (2) Reading évatolw: ‘May 
I share the-fortuneof the righteous.’ 

For dAacros, ‘abominable,’ cp. Il. 
22. 261. The Scholiast on 1. 1447 
understands this also (as well as supr. 
1447 ff.) of Polynices. But although 
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dkepon Xap perdoyouul Tos 


Zed dva, col pova, 1485 


“11 a: 

e 7 ‘ 
dp éyyds aviip; ap &’ euhpdxou, TéeKVG, 

7 V4 ‘ 6 a Z HE 
Kixhoerai pov Kal KaropOodvros ppeva;” 

ies 
fol ¥ 

toe dy Oédors 76 TioTov eudhivar ppevi; 


a , 1 : , € , : 
Oodvai ogy, AvIrEp TVYXAVOV UTETXOLNV, ia 


Cars a Pe eC aa ’ 
av’ dv eracxov @d TedEa Popov xdpw 


f 


1490 


XO. arr. B’. i *id mat, *mpoBabr, Bab” cir’ akpay . 


1484. Two lines, dwep57 (ed... 
1488. AN. r]—ri L. x 7h CA. 


émybadov Trocebawvi 


iw MSS. Herm. corr. 


suggested by recent impressions this 
reflection of the chorus is probably 
quite general. Such a reference to 
Oedipus at this point is certainly out 
of the question. 

1488. ‘And what is it that you would 
have thus steadfastly rooted in your 
mind?’ Lit. ‘What_is the steadfast 
purpose, etc.; but morév is proleptic. 
Antigone repeats her father’s thought 
in kaTopOobvros ppéva, in order to elicit 
from him the cause of his agitation ; 
and asks him for what special reason 
he wishes to have his mind clear when 
Theseus comes. 

1489, 90. ‘In return for their kind- 
ness (I desire) to pay them in full the 
promise which I made at the time of 
my obtaining my petition.’ Cp. Plato, 
Legg. 11. 730 A, otx dy more aripupn- 
tos mao. 6 Tuxwv: Hdt. 1. 213, denOels 
.. €ruxe, ib. 5. 23, from which it ap- 
pears that tuyxdvew was used in re- 
ference to a suppliant, of obtaining a 
request. Cp. also Pind. Pyth. 3. 103, 
4, Xp} mpos paxdpuy | rvyxavovr’ eb 
macxépev. Tuyxdvev here is = dre érvy- 
xavov dv ¢Bovddunv, or dv émacxor ev. 
The older explanation (as old as Eu- 
stathius) that tuyxdvev treoxopny = 
érvxov trooxépevos, besides making an 
imperfect tense equivalent to an aorist, 
makes tuvyxavwy an unmeaning addition 
to the line. The correspondence in 
tense of éracxov eb and tvyxdvev is a 
reason in favour of the explanation given 
above. 

1490. Sodvar] Sc. Aw. ow has 
been explained as=oi. But this is 
wholly without authority, and the com- 


€& 
1487. mxqoera L. axnoerar C*, 


1491-9. Division of lines, id mai{ Bae 
‘en-| BobOurov-| 6 yap Kai pidove- dinaiav dioo’... id id) 
*mpoBabr] B40: MSS. Elms. corr. 


mon meaning need create no difficulty, 
when 1. 1488 is given to Antigone. 
The case of supr. 547 is different, be- 
cause the participle there is emphatic. 
For the communication of the secret 
to’ Theseus was the bestowal of a boon 
on the whole people. Cp. infr. 1496. 
*mpoBade was approved by Elmsley 
and Hermann, and secures correspond- 
ence with the strophe. @avpacrds 6 
xbpos Bog: émeiyer yap 70 mpaypa. Schol. 
Observe the recurrence of dapay in 
1464, 1491, and of ruyxdvev in 1491, 
1493. ‘Ho! my son, come on thy 
way (from Athens), or if thou now art 
consecrating to Poseidon, God of Sea, 
the altar with its hollow surface that 
crowns the height,’ or (2) (‘ that crowns 
the hill. above the hollow place,’) ‘ come 
hither!’ ‘Chouus sic loquitur, ut qui 
domi esse Theseum putat: sed deinde 
ei in mentem venit, a sacris faciendis 
avocatum fuisse, ut ipse v. 1158 (1159) 
dixerat, et nunc fortasse in iis peragen- 
dis esse occupatum.’ Herm. Cp. O. T. 
517, 1104, Tuyxdvets is suited to ex- 
press the uncertainty where Theseus is. 
dxpav indicates the position of the altar 
of Poseidon on the top of Colonus. 
émytadov is either (1) a descriptive 
epithet, referring to the concave surface 
of the altar, or (2) means ‘above the 
hollow place,’ referring to some pecu- 
liarity of the ground, which is no longer 
visible. The agency of the Earth- 
shaker may have been recognised in 
some rift of the rock of Colonus, near 
which his altar was placed. The read- 
ing Move:dawviw may have arisen from 
being written over thea of the Doric form. 
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6 yap évos ce Kai Tidiopa Kai pirous émagiol | 


5 Otkalay yxdpiv tapacyeiy traddy. 


[oreicor,| dio’, dvaé, 


OH, 


, > 2 eon x , ~ 7 
TLS QU TAP UE@V KOLYOS NXELTAL KTUTTOS, 


, 


capis pév avTar, éugavys dé Tob €évov; 


py tis Atds Kepauvds, # Tis ouBpla 


Xarag’ erippdgaca; mdvra yap bed 


Tolatra yelpdgovros eikdoat mapa, 


Ol. 


dvat, moOobvr. mpovpdvns, Kal vor Oedv 


TUxnY Tis eoOARv TORKE THOdE THs ddod. 


id iw] is MSS. Herm. corr. 
Nocedavig| togedawvien LA. 


ayia 
(ov] ayidtav L.  dyatev C2. dyitwy ARL*?.  aiyifwy BVat. 


es ee 
1500 
1505 

Toms 5 Due 
émvyvadoy (space for six letters) L. 1494, 5. 
mocedaoviw R. moceSwviw Vat. 1495. Gyi- 
ixod] txov MSS. 
1499. avat]| dvat L. dvag C?, 1500, 


Elmsl. corr. 1498. Tadwv] wabdv L. 
nxelras] hyetrar B Vat. 


1495. Gyifov does not necessarily 
imply that the altar was being used for 
the first time. It was in a manner 
consecrated afresh for every sacrifice. 

1496-9. o¢€..mapacyxetv] For the 
accusatives mpds 70 onpavdpevov after 
the notion of benefiting, see Essay on 
L. § 16. p. 23. They are however first 
governed of éwafwot. ‘The stranger 
honours thee, and thy city, and thy 
friends, claiming to render you a just 
meed for good received.’ wéAvopa Kat 
¢tdous, i. e. Athens and the Coloniatae. 
See Introd. The lacuna (=rolyap or 
adrés) was filled up by Tricilinius with 
onevdoov. Elmsley, reading gaa’, notes 
the absence of three syllables. ‘ Verbum 
onedoov deest in antiquis libris, addi- 
tum in Triclinianis. Id cur recentiores 
critici vel damnaverint, quum non in- 
eptum sit, nec sciamus non esse e codictbus 
sumptum, vel posthabuerint deterioribus 
conjecturis, non assequor.’ Herm. 

1500. Kowds] bpav re ral Oidimodos, 
Schol. Cp. the reading of L supr. 843. 
The phrase in 1499 might be with more 
probability assigned to Oedipus, or he 
may be supposed to join init. But his 
voice in 1457 and the other senarii 


VOL. I. 


might well be heard as far as the top 
of Colonus. 

1501. att&v] Theseus does not con- 
fuse the chorus and Oedipus in one ad- 
dress. He turns first to the chorus, 
and in proceeding to speak of Oedipus 
he uses a modification of the common 
idiom atrés re kai: cp supra 559. 

éugavys is used analytically =éy && 
pawopevn, ‘ Distinguishable amongst the 
other voices.’ 

1502, ph tis Atds kepauvos] ‘Is it 
that a bolt from Zeus is fallen, or that 
some hail-shower has come dashing 
down? For one may imagine any- 
thing to have happened in such a storm 
as this.’ The construction is mpds 76 
onpawdpevoy. ris hxelrae KTUMOs ; being 
equivalent to ris airia éort rod jxEiobat 
Toodrov xTvmov; Cp. El. 122, tiv’ det 
..oipwydy; Essay on L. § 42. p. 
81. For the nominative, cp. Od. 5. 
476, 7, Odpuvous | éf dpdOev mepudras’ 6 
pev pudins, 6 8 édains. Oeds is here 
used in the vague sense in which the 
Athenians referred the changes of the 
weather to a divine agency. Cp. Xen. 
Cyn. 8. 1, bray vipy 6 Oeds. 

1506, tigSe ris 6500] Lit. ‘In re- 
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a’tol Oeot Kipuxes ayyéAXoval pot, 


fs 
weddovtes ovdey onpudtov mpoKeipevoy, 


6H, 
Ol. 


*orpdwavra xeipds THs avikitov BéAn. 


6H. 


ai woAdd Bpovral diaredcis Ta TrOoAAG TE 


mas elas, @ yepalé, Onrotabar Tdde ; 


[1 LF as; 
1515 


meiOes pe’ ToAAa ydp oe Oeomifovl’ 6pa 


kov pevddpnua xe TL xpi morety déye. 


Ol, éya ddd, téxvov Alyéws, & gor 


1514. TOAAA Bpovtat] woAAal Bpoytal L. moAAG Bpoyrat A. oddald Bpovrat V3, 


1514, 15. Te *oTpdwavta] 7a orpayayra L?, 
Wevddbupa BVat. 


gnua] pevddynya V. 
1518. got] co(o) L, 


gard of thy coming hither;’ i. e. Has 
brought thee hither for a happy end. 
Cp. Tr. 26, 7éAos 8° 2Onne Leds d-ywrios 
xad@s. The unaugmented form in the 
middle of the verse is doubtful. Some 
have read 7708 €0nxe, others Fee Tide, 
for which cp. Il. 1. 479, Totow 8 txpevov 
otpov te: Exdepyos “AméAAwy. For the 
habit of the MSS. in frequently omitting 
the augment, cp. supr. 438. 

1507. tt 8 éoriv . . véoprov av ;] 
‘And what is the new emergency?’ 
Theseus anticipates some fresh inci- 
dent, like the arrival of Creon or of 
Polynices. 

1508. port Biov por] i.e. 7d Tdv 
Biov po pémev. The dative depends 
on the verbal notion in for. ‘It is 
my life that is verging to the grave.’ 
In O. T. 961, which has been com- 
pared with this line, gown has an active 
meaning. 

1509. pH} Wetoas Oavetv] i.e. reAdoa 
mpiv @aveiy. For this inversion, see 
Essay on L. § 42. p. 80, and cp. Thuc. 
I. 20, dpdoavrés te xal xwodvvedoar. 

I510. év.. ketoat] ‘On what sign of 
thine approaching end dost thou rely?’ 
xeivoat, from meaning to ‘lie,’ obtains 
the more general notion of ‘resting,’ 
which is here used metaphorically with 
the preposition ev. Cp. the use of 
éyeuar in Dem. 294. 23, moAds rots 
oupBeBnndow &yxeta. ‘He lays great 


Te oTpevayta Cett. 1517. Wevdd- 
xp? mocety] xphv moety LBVat. 


stress on what has happened.’ 

I51I. avrot..«ypukes] ‘ The Gods 
announce it to me, and they are their 
own heralds. 

1512. wWevBSovres . . mpoKeypréevov] 
‘Failing me in none of the appointed 
signs’ Cp. supra 94, 5, onpela 8 flew 
ToVEE por mapyyyva, | } geopuor, H Bpov- 
Thy tw’, } Avds céAas. The omission 
of the article is poetical. Essay on L, 
§ 21. p. 32. 1. £2. 

1514. at wodAd Bpovratl] Sc. d7A00- 
ow 745¢. Here, as in 1502, the nomi- 
native is brought in without any exact 
connection with what precedes, as 
though the words ‘ What signs of this 
appear?’ had preceded. There is no 
reasonable doubt that woAdAd is the 
true reading. ‘The frequent thunder- 
ings.’ For other instances of adverbs 
attached to substantives, see Essay on 
L. § 24. p. 41. Bpovrai StareAets are 
to be joined in one expression, ‘ Pro- 
longed thunderings.’ 

1515. *orpdpavta . . dvucqroul 
‘Flashing from the invincible hand’ 
The form orpdmrw occurs in Apollon. 
Rhod. For a similar corruption, cp. 
O. T. 375, and v. rr. 

1516. Theseus has perceived the im- 
pression which the prophecies of Oece- 
dipus have made, and that none of 
his words are allowed to fall to the 
ground, 
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= ~ > lal * * , 
Tob (hv adixvh, TO mpopeptdrw povo 


1519. THde xeioerae] yp. oft Te KeloeTar mg. C’, 


Ss BVat. 


1526. éfaypora] éfayiora L. eEdyiora C2, 
orepyav von L?. 


1529. orépyav Suws] orépyw vopon L, 
note. 


1519. ketoerat |‘ Shall remain instore.’ 

1524, 5. ‘That this may afford thee 
a continual defence that is preferable to 
a host of armed men and the alliance 
of neighbouring powers.’ 

1525. Of the two explanations of 
yettévev given by the Scholiast, ef pev 
Bapuréves, (1) yeeTévev, THY OnBalw’ «i 
5e mweprommpéevws, (2) dvti Tov yerTVLOY, 6 
tapos, the latter is preferable, and agrees 
with the point of view maintained 
throughout the play, in which Colonus is 
regarded, not as a part of Athens, but as 
a neighbouring dependency. yetrévwv as 
obj. gen. is too far from éAnhyv. But (3) 
with Sopés it gives a proper sense, suggest- 
ing the natural feeling of the insecurity 
of an alliance with neighbours. And al- 
though the hero Oedipus might be said 
yerTuay Trois ’AOnvaics, the word is not 
used with equal propriety of his grave. 

1526. é&dyora] ‘Sacred ;’ i.e. set 
apart from men. 

pnde.. Ady] ‘And may not be pro- 
faned by speech.’ pw is partly generic 
or hypothetical, and partly prohibitive. 
Essay on L. p. 48. I.e. p.#. A. = And is 
of a nature not to be spoken of.’ Cp. 
infra 1643, und & pr) Oépus | Aevooey 
Sixcacodv. For «wey, cp. supra 624, 
taxivynr érg: O. T. 354. 


1531. dpuxvn] apixn: LBVat. 


1521. xp] xpiv L. xpi(v)C*. &s] 


1525. yerrévoy LVat. yecrvaw A. yerrovay V8 yerévay C’RBV®. 


1527. paOyoe]| pabyo L. pabjon C?. 
1530. det] det LBVat. 
agurvg ARV, 


1527. pévos is probably to be con- 
strued with pa€qoe as well as with 
poAgs. 

1528. @s..dv] ‘Since I would not 
declare them.’ See E.on L. § 27. p. 43. 

1530. o@fe] ‘Keep safe; i.e. At 
once remember and avoid divulging. 
Cp. Aesch. Prom. 522-5, dAAou Adyou 
Hepwnobe révde 8 ovdfapds | Kaipds 
yeyuveiv, GAAa ouvyKadumréos | Scoy pd- 
dora’ révde yap owlww eye | Secpors 
deueeis nal Stas éxpuyydavea. 

1531. &ducvq] Elmsley observes that 
the imperf. makes better sense than the 
aor., besides being essential to the metre. 
‘ When you are on the puint of coming.’ 
‘When you are coming to the end of 
life’ The words probably refer to 
some custom unknown to us. The 
ceremonies at the grave of Oedipus may 
have been performed by the Archon 
Basileus, to whom, as Plato says, 
certain solemn traditional rites were 
entrusted: Polit. 290 E, 7@ ydp Aa- 
xovrTe Bactdel pact THe TA cepvitata 
wal pddwoTa Tat pia THY apxaiay Ovo.wv 
drodeidcba. Cp Lys. adv. Andoc. p. 
103. Plutarch, Mor. p. 578 B, says 
that the tomb of Dirce was only known 
to the chief magistrate for the time 
being at Thebes, 
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1532. det] aie L, deel A. 
3’ om. A. but blank space left. 


1532. 6 8’ det] The distributive det 
generalizes the subject of the verb so as 
to make the expression applicable to 
the whole line of succession. For a 
similar transition, cp. Thuc. 2. 36, 
dpfopar' dnd rav mpoydvev .. Ti ‘yap 
xupay ded of abrol oixodyres édXevOépay 
50 dperiy mwapédocay. 

1534. aw davSpav instead of im’ av- 
dpav, because of the privative notion 
in dSfov, as if it were typyges and. 
‘This city of thine shall be free from 
the ravages of the children of the 
dragon’s teeth.’ Cp. Pind. Fr. H. 1, 
} Kddpov 7) Sraprav iepoy yevos avipav : 
Isthm. 6 (7). 10. 

ai Se pupiar modes] ie. ‘But any 
one of the numberless states that are.’ 
There is here a trace of that conception of 
the number and variety of civil communi- 
ties which played such an important part 
in Greek political speculation. Cp. Plat. 
Polit. 302 A: Eur. Hec. 306, ev 7@de 
yap kdpvovow ai rodAal méAes. 

1535. Tls is a vague subject, with al- 
lusion to Theseus and Athens. Cp.Thuc. 
3. 2, ei py Tis mpoxaTadnperar: i.e. ei pr) 
of ’AOnvato: katadnyovra. The allusion 
to Athens accounts for ed otkq, which is 
properly applicable to a city. 

KabiBpioav] KxaduvBpitw is gener- 
ally found in construction with an 
accusative or genitive. Hence it has 
probably here an implied object which 
is most easily supplied from tis. ‘A 
city, no matter where, may lightly in- 
sult even one who dwells circumspectly.’ 
Oedipus again touches lightly on the ap- 
parent improbability of Thebes becoming 


1537. dpeis] dpno L. dpéo C?. 


hostile (supr. 606, foll.), while Athens was 
governed prudently. faSlos=é« ope 
xpod Adyou: i.e. Be as politic as you will, 
you cannot avoid wars with your neigh- 
bours. Scholiast, cay Scaiws Tes mode- 
rednTtat, ToAAal TéAES ADixws enépyovTas. 
In the more recent explanations (e.g. 
Hermann’s ‘ pleraeque civitates, etiam 
si quis eas bene regat, proclives sunt ad 
temeritatem’) xa@vBpioay is made equi- 
valent to évBpioar. For tps of a 
city, cp. Thuc. 3. 39, elw@e 88 rav 
modewy ais dy pddAcora wal &° édAaxiorov 
dmpoodéxntos evmpagia EdAOn, és wBpw 
Tpémew, 

1536, 7. Oeot yap. .tpamg] ‘For the 
Gods mark well, although they visit 
late, when men abandon reverence and 
become infatuated.’ This also has re- 
ference to Thebes. The impious quarrel 
of the brothers will bring a late retri- 
bution when Thebes shall invade Attica 
to her own defeat. For 7d @eta, cp. 
O. T. 910, éppe 5¢ 7a Octa. 

1538, 9. Oedipus, after thus alluding 
to the impiety of his sons, delicately 
hints to Theseus, in a single line, that 
such a warning is an additional reason 
for keeping his sacred promise in- 
violate. He then in the following line 
apologises for having said even so 
much as this. 

1540. x@pov] Essay on L. p. 22. 

TotK Geod wapov] ‘What God now 
sends;’ i.e. The disturbance of the 
elements and the inward intimation or 
Sa:udvioy onpeiov, as Socrates would 
have said, under the influence of which 
Oedipus is speaking. See note onl. 97. 
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1545 
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1550 


: e 
70n yap Eprw tov terevtaioy Biov 


1541. pd] pndevy AR. 
1545. é€evpety] éfepew Vat. 
tour’ 408" BVat. 


1541. pnd’ *émorpepwpea] ‘And 
not turn backward.’ Reisig’s conjec- 
ture, und é7° évrpenm@peda, ‘and let us 
no longer delay,’ rests on the explana- 
tion of the Scholiast (comparing évrpo- 
madeCouevos), which is not satisfactory. 
The ordinary meaning of évtpéreo Oa, 
‘To regard with respect or awe,’ is also 
inadmissible. For Oedipus is demand- 
ing attention to the sacred goal, which 
he himself is thinking of with reverence, 
though not with fear. If évrpéwec@ac 
can mean to turn aside from a greater 
object out of regard for lesser ones (the 
thunder, etc.), the reading may be de- 
fended, (1) in this sense, or again, (2) 
with a reciprocal meaning, ‘Let us not 
be paying regard to one another, but 
follow the leading of the god.’ Cp. 
Polybius, 31. 12. 6 (quoted by L. and 
S.), éverpamovro év éavrois. If not, it 
will be better to read pyS émorpe- 
pmpeba, ‘and let us not look back,’ for 
which, cp. Hdt. 3. 156, émorpepdpevos, 
dis 87) dAnOéws adropodros. Thisisadopted 
in the text. For another conj. pn6’ é7’ 
éxtpemm@peba, cp. Ar. Plut. 837, of 8 éfe- 
tpémovro Kobe edécouv épay p’ rt. 

1542, 3. ‘For a new thing is coming 
to pass, and I am now your guide, who 
have been mine.’ 

1544. kai prj pater’) ‘Nay, touch 
me not.’ «ai adversative. The daughters 
cling to their father. Cp. supr. 1437. 

1548. Te veptépa eds] Persephone, 


pndéy LV. 
1549. mov] aod L, 
1551. 45n] 75y L. 


*Emortpepwpeba] évrpenwpeba MSS. 
wot] mor’ L. or C*.  mpdabe 


whose name is omitted here and infra 
1.1556. See Introd. pp. 281, 2. 

1549. ® hs adeyyes] ‘O light un- 
seen, once I saw thee, and now for the 
last time my body feels thee.’ The 
Greek love of sunlight is touchingly 
manifested in this valediction of the 
blind Oedipus to the light of day. 
In his first passionate despair he had 
prayed never more to see the light, on 
which, in his softened mood, he now 
‘casts one lingering look behind.’ O. T. 
1183, & pas, TeAEUTALdY GE TPOTBAEPatpe 
vov. The edd. before Brunck read ov, 
which is interpreted as expressing a 
feeling of exultation, that he who was 
blind now had the true sight. ‘ For- 
merly where wast thou?’ (i.e. Ihad thee 
not) : ‘ but now at the last I feel thee.’ 

mpoa0e tov tor’ qo éuov] ‘ Ere- 
while methinks thou wast indeed mine.’ 
In saying this he throws a momentary 
glance on the splendour of his former 
fortunes. Cp. O. T. 1282, 3. 

1551. Tév TeAeuTatov Biov] ‘To end 
my life, and hide it in the dwelling 
of the unseen.’ Musgrave’s conjecture, 
75n yap Eprw Thy TedevTaiay, Biov | Kpv- 
Yor map “Aidnv, is ingenious, but un- 
necessary. For, as Elmsley says, ‘ Recte 
se habet haud dubie vulgata, licet lo- 
quendi genus novum videatur.’ Death 
is frequently spoken of in Sophocles 
rather as the entrance to a new state of 
existence than as an abrupt termination 
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1558-61. Division of lines, nal ct diduved didwred, | Atocopar mérw phr’... 


1561. *émemévy] par’ émadvw L. 


7 
pudxa L, emPapvaxe?C. émBapvdyer Vat. 


of the present one. Cp. Eur. Ion 1067, 
eis GAAas BidTov poppas xarecot: Bacch. 
1337, paxdpwv & és aiay ody Kabidptoe 
Biov. The words express rather the 
passing of Oedipus, than his death. 
Cp. Biov xaracrpopy, 103 .. pom, 1508. 
The last scene of his life (supra 583, 
7a AoicOe . . Tov Biov) may be described 
as hidden with the God of death. The 
verbal contradiction is analogous to 
that in another expression which has 
given trouble to interpreters, Phil. 1443, 
4, yap evadBea ovvOvncKe Bporois | 
Kav (Gor nav Odvwow ove ardddvTat: i.e. 
Follows them into the grave. 

1553. TpoomodAot te cot] *‘ And thy 
followers ...:’ the same who are called 
@ncelda, supra 1066 (cp. 1103), and 
some of whom are surrounding Theseus 
at this moment. The “Ayyedos in the 
next scene is one of them. 

1554. Kam’ evmpatia] i.e. ‘ And take 
occasion from your good fortune to 
remember me.’ Elmsley’s conjecture, 
pepyjode (optative), though not neces- 
sary, has the merit of harmonizing with 
yevorobe and edruxets. Cp.Od.13. 44-6, 
bpets & avOe pevovTes .. ph Te Kakov pe- 
Tadnpiov €tn. 

The apparent anti-climax, ‘ Beloved 
of heaven,’ .. ‘Fortunate,’ may be de- 
fended by comparing Hat. 1. 32, where 
Solon prefers evrvxia to all else. 

1556, foll. In a single strophe and 
antistrophe, the chorus address a so- 
lemn invocation to the powers of the 
lower world, Hades, Persephone, the 
Erinyes, the dog Cerberus, and Death, 
that Oedipus may ‘ have quiet consum- 
mation,’ and pass without moleStation 
to the Stygian home. 


par éninova L?BVat. 


ént Bapvaxet] émBa- 
pinot’ éninova pnt’ ém Bapvaxe A. 


Reminiscences of the dochmiac move- 
ments of the last commation are mingled 
with iambic, trochaic, and glyconic mea- 
sures. On this combination, see Christ, 
Metrik, § 477. The antistrophe is 
distinguished by the frequency of spon- 
daic endings. This apparent irregu- 
larity may be removed by conjectural 
emendation, but it may possibly have 
been due to a purposed, retardation of 
the rhythm. For — GY + — —, cp. 
supr. 412. For dochmiacs mixed with 
cretics and iambics in a similar place, 
cp. El. 1385 ff. and, for a recurrence 
of the paeonic rhythm, infr. 1682, 
1709. 
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1560. Atooopat] Thishas been changed 
to Aicowpa for the sake of the metre. 
Such a use of the subjunctive in the 
Ist pers. sing. can scarcely be paralleled 
from Attic Greek. But besides securing 
the correspondence of metre, it agrees 
with the context, and is not contrary 
to analogy. : 

1561-4. *émumdve .. Sdpov] ‘ That by 
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1562. *e} *xaravvoa] éxravioa MSS. 


Sdpyov4 Kai paray mnpdarov ixvouperwr. 
1565. moAA@y] ToAAdy BVat. 


no painful, by no greatly to be la- 
mented doom, the stranger may reach 
the all-hiding nether region, and the 
Stygian home.’ : 

1561. The omission of the first pyre, 
which Seidler proposed, restores the 
metre without disturbing the sense. ‘Cp. 
Aesch, Ag. 532, Ildpis yap, ore ovyTe- 
Aijs modus, | eLevxeTar 70 Spapa Tod ndOovs 
mAéov. 

Bapvayet is treated by the Scholiast 
(see also v. rr.) as the Doric form of 
Bapunxet, a word which occurs several 
times, whereas there is only one doubt- 
ful instance, Aesch. Eum. 145, 7a0os 
dvoaxés, of a compound derivative of 
dxos. The chorus, who have been 
frightened by the thunder, may be 
supposed to pray that the end of Oe- 
dipus may be neither painful nor alarm- 
ing. In the report of the messenger 
they are reassured on this very point. 
Infra 1658, ob yap tis airov obre Tup- 
pdpos Ocod | Kepavvds efénpagev, obTe 
movria | OueAAa KivyOeioa TO Thr &y 
xpovw. For a similar feeling about 
eidavacia, cp. Plat. Phaedo, 117 E, kat 
yap dichicoa, 671 év ebpyuia xpi) TeAEUTAV. 
(2) But the metre is in favour of 
Bapvixe?, which, to avoid tautology, 
must be explained to mean ‘causing 
severe sorrow. ‘By no painful, by 
no lamentable doom.’ Cp. infr. 1663, 
4, ob arevankros ovbe.. ddyewds. For 
the redundant émi, see Essay on L. 
§ 19. p. 27. F ; 

1562. A correction which Se 
poses corruption both in strophe and 
antistrophe must necessarily bedoubtful. 
dpa, ‘in accordance with his presenti- 
ment.’ Cp. 1585. For the metre, cp. 
El. 1384=1391. Others (with Musgr.) 
read févor éfaviia, and Adyos aiev exer, 
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1568. 


1595 


avéot, 


1568 


1564-6. Division of lines, vexdav 
1564. vexpdv] vexvoy LA. Tricl. corr. 
dvinarev] dvixnrou A, 


in the antistrophe. 

1565-7. ‘For even although many 
sorrows have been coming on thee 
without bringing any good, it may be 
that a just Deity will again exalt thee.’ 
For «at with a participle in the geni- 
tive absolute, having the force of xatrep, 
cp. El. 657, 7 8 dAAa mayTa Kal ow- 
muons énod | éwagia oe Baipyoy’ dvr’ 
éfedévar, tkvoupévev is in the imper- 
fect tense, and the force of dv extends 
to both parts of the sentence, as if it 
were mo\Ad pey dy myara parav ix- 
votTo, buws 5e Kay avfor ce Saipwv Sinaos 
dv. The chorus now express their be- 
lief in the possibility of what Ismene 
had said, supra 394, viv ydp Geol a’ dp- 
Oovat, mpdade 5 wWAAvoav. It is doubt- 
ful whether pdrav means (1) ‘cause- 
lessly,’ as some have explained it, or 
(2) ‘without result,’ i.e. bringing no 
good after them. The latter is more 
probable ; i.e. Though no such result 
has been produced as yet. oe has been 
unnecessarily changed to ope. The apo- 
strophe gives liveliness to what would 
otherwise be a frigid sentiment. The 
change from the 3rd person to the 
and isnot more violent than the change 
a few lines below from the 2nd to the 
3rd, 1568, @..c@pa.. Onpds,.. .. 1574, 
év, 4.7.4. Cp.also O. T. 1202, ff. 

1568. ® xO@dviat Oeat] These words, 
elsewhere applied to Demeter and Pro- 
serpine, seem here to be addressed to 
the Erinyes, to whom, as daughters of 
Earth and Darkness, they are properly 
applicable. ‘Invocat Furias et Cer- 
berum, hunc, ut ne teneat animam 
mortui in limine Ditis; illas, ut pro- 
piliae sint, nec puniant quae ille sine 
mala mente commisit.. (Herm.) That 
Prosperine has been already invoked, 
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is not, however, a conclusive reason 
against her being here again addressed 
with Demeter. Cp. O. T. 190, foll., 
206, foll., where Artemis is twice in- 
voked. 

1568, 9. cpa... @npds] ‘And thou 
huge unconquered beast.’ 

1569. dv..’AiSa] ‘Of whom they 
say that thou hast thy lair in the 
polished gateway, and whom rumour 
ever declares to be snarling from thy 
den, a guardian invincible of Hades’ 
hall.’ 

1570. woAvgkéorots] The conjecture 
amoAvgévois is more convenient for the 
metre, and gives an apt enough sense. 
On the other hand, moAvgéoros, * Bur- 
nished,’ is a picturesque epithet for 
a gateway: and the tendency to spon- 
daic endings in this antistrophe has been 
already noticed. 

1573. Adyos *éoarév dvexer] ‘Report 
constantly avers of thee.’ As the metre 
is doubtful (the corresponding verse 
in the strophe being corrupt), it ap- 
pears unsafe to follow Tricilinius in 
altering dvéxe: which looks idiomatic, 
to éxer: for which, however, cp. supra 
674, and note, Hdt. 7. 26, Tov ind 
Bpvyav Adyos éxer bts “AmdAAwVoS .. . 
dvaxpepacdjva. For the similar use 
of a compound of éxyw, cp. Pind. Pyth. 
I. 96, €xOpd Bddrapw Karéyer paris. 
And for dvéxw, cp. Pind. Nem. 7. 89, 
ei 8 atTd nai Oeds avéxor. The corre- 
spondence of metre is kept by reading 
ed xarayvoae in the strophe. 


1571. KvuCetodal] xvu(a- 
addpavros BVat. 1578. 


aiéy (&)umvoy C*, aigvunvoy Schol. 


1574. & Tas wat wat Taprdpov] 
These words are addressed not to Cerbe- 
rus, but in all probability to Death, who 
is invoked as a person more than once in 
Sophocles (Phil. 797, Aj. 854), cp. infr. 
1578 and note. In what sense could Cer- 
berus be called the child of Earth? In 
Hes. Theog. 211, foll., Death is the Child 
of Night, without a father, and Cerbe- 
tus, ib. 310, is the son of Echidna and 
Typhon. But in these genealogies the 
poets used considerable freedom. And 
in the same spirit in which Sophocles 
calls the Erinyes daughters of Earth 
and Darkness, Death may be apostro- 
phized as the son of Earth, who re- 
ceives the bodies of the Dead, and 
Tartarus, which (cp. supra 1389), like 
‘Olympus,’ has less of a special and 
local meaning in Sophocles than in 
Homer. The name of Death is omitted, 
like that of Persephone, the Erinyes, 
and Cerberus, while the kingly title 
"Aidwveds is given to Hades. Cp. supra 
1548, and note. 

1575. év kaQap@ Bjvat] (1) ‘To move 
in a clear space,’ i.e. to leave the way 
clear: pa) éumodidy Byva. A marked 
instance of oxymoron: cp. éxrds dpircl, 
Aj. 649, and see Essay on L. § 37. p. 
70. Or (2) taking Bjjva in the sense of 
‘departing’ as in Ant. 120, éBa, «.7.A,, 
and év xa0apé as proleptic, ‘To goaway 
and leave the coast clear’ =é«modav 
Bava, 

1578. tov alévutvov] The reading of 
the Scholiast and Suidas, and of the 
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earliest corrector of L, has sufficient 
authority, especially when recommended 
by the metre. aiéy dumvov would cer- 
tainly be applicable to Cerberus. and 
might be suggested by the words 
Gddyaroy PvaAana wap’ "Aida. But the 
address to Death, as the God of the 
Eternal Sleep, is a more fitting termi- 
nation of this ode. 

1579. One of the companions of The- 
seus (mpdomoAo, supra 1553) returning 
before the rest, reports all that will ever 
be known, except to Theseus and his 
successors, of the departure of Oedipus. 

moAitat] ‘Fellow-citizens.’ By the 
fvvoucopuds under Theseus the Coloniatae 
were already citizens of Athens. 

Evvtopwrdtas .. dAwAdta] ‘I might 
best succeed in brevity by saying Oe- 
dipus is gone.’ The adverb contains 
the predicate. Essay on L. § 24. p. 40. 
The participial construction with Aégas 
is noticeable ; cp. O. T. 465 and note. 

1581. 2 8 av td mpaxOév7’ supposes 
a simple clause, such as od Bpaxéws 
ppaca mapeorw, which, by the intro- 
duction of the antithesis between pd0os 
and épyov, is expanded into what 
follows. 

1582. otve tdpy’ So’ Av éxet] Sc. 
Bpaxéa Av. éxet is added to supplement 
both clauses, 

1584. tov def] The most probable 
interpretation of these words is that 
which separates them from Bloroy and 
supplies ypévov. The expression is 


kdmévq] kai move LB Vat. 
evdevd C-A. 
bpnyntipos ABR. 


1584. del L. alel A. 1585. dpa 
1586. Tov’) tad7’ L.  rovr’ 


1588. ipyyytiipos] apn- 


then equivalent to és rdv del ypdvov. 
Cp. supra 1400, ofoy dp 6500 7éAos, 
«.7.4,, where téAos has the force of 
és réAos. For the omission of xpgvor, 
see Essay on L. § 39. p. 74, and ep. 
infra 1701, El. 1075, Tr. 80, which are 
best explained by supposing a similar 
ellipse, which, if in accordance with a 
vernacular conversational idiom, would 
not occasion ambiguity, notwithstanding 
the nearness of Bioroy here and oxdtov 
infr, 1701. 

The other interpretations: ‘ His life, 
such as it ever was’ (Herm.), ‘His 
long-continued life,’ ‘ His lingering age ’ 
(Schol. Eustath.), are inadmissible. 

1585. dpa) = 7 dpa, ‘ Was it then?’ 
i.e. Was it as he led us to expect ? 

1586. todq’, the reading of Par. A, 
is preferred to rat7’, the reading of L, 
because the pronoun appears from its 
position to be the subject of éotiv.. 
ampérov, and not merely the object of 
aroPaupdcat. 

Katro0aupdcar] «ai, belonging to the 
whole clause, emphasizes the manner 
of the death of Oedipus as distin- 
guished from the fact, which has been 
already told, and the previous circum- 
stances, which are known to all. ‘Ay, 
this it is which may well move your 
wonder.’ 

1587. mwapév] ‘ Having witnessed it.’ 
Essay on L. § 32. p. 55. 

1588. dpnyqtipos] Sc. dvros, Essay 
on L. § 9. p. 14. 
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GAN adbros hpiv maow eényotpevos’ 


td a 
érel & adixro tov Katappdxtny dddv 


1596 


xarxois BdOpoor ynOev Eppifwpévor, 


éatn KehevOwy év *modvcxiotoy ma, 


koiAov méAas Kparipos, ov Ta Onoéws 


MepiOov te Ketrar tiot del ~EvvOjpara’ 


*dd ov *uéoos oras Tob te Qopixiov mérpov, 


1595 


KoiAns 7 axépdov Kad Aaivou Tddov, 


Kadéer eit €duce Suomiveis oTOAdS, bi foe: 


ov > 3 a a. £ ~ 4s tthe 
KQTELT , avoas Taidas, QVY@OYEL PUTOV ~~ lo 


ages foe 


eat, 


bh pe wet ee 


bddrwv éveyKeiv ouTpa Kal yods Tobev* 


Ay dnt 


eZ q te 


1590. KaTappaxrny| xatapaxrnv LB Vat. 
1592. *noAvoxiotwy]| modkvocxiorw MSS. Heath corr. 


BVat. 


Tov Te @.] Toor, L. Tov 6. C*, 


1589. éEnyotpevos] ‘Leading the 
way.’ Cp. supra 1520, x@por.. éényq- 
coma. 

1590. Tév Katappdkryy d86v] ‘The 
precipitous threshold, rooted in earth 
with foundations of brass.’ The dds 
(supra 57) is probably the entrance to 
a cleft in the native rock, and is called 
xarappdxrns because supposed to lead 
directly down to Tartarus. The xadua 
Ba@pa are probably not a literal stair- 
case, but, like the epithet xadxdmovs, 
supr. 57, recal the odnpeini re wbAa xal 
Xarkéos obdds of Homer’s description. 
See Introduction. For this meaning 
of Bé@pa in the plural, cp. Eur. Tro. 47, 
@..ndds..700’ dy &y BdOpos Er, and 
for yidev éppiCwpévor, cp. Od. 13. 163, 
of the ship changed by Poseidon to an 
islet, Aday One nal éppiCwoev evepber, 

1592. *moAvoxtorwv] This conjec- 
ture of Heath’s has been universally 
accepted. Cp. Plato, Phaed. 108 A. 
The word was no doubt descriptive of 
the paths actually converging towards 
the yxadxods 650s, and the language in- 
dicates the precision with which the 
blind Oedipus followed the guidance of 
the God. 

1593. «paripos] Elmsley is probably 
right in saying, ‘Crater, de quo nunc 


1595. *ad’ .. *péaos] é’.. péoou (uéoov Vat.) MSS. 
1597. €Avoe] ébvce LAV’. Edvoe B. 
w 


THOS} 7S L. 7a 8’ A. 745° AVat. 748’ B. 
e 


1600 


xatappakrny CZAR 65dv] 65dv LA. 
1594. wot’) wheior’ 


Brunck. corr. 
1600. 


mpoadynoy L, éndyrov A etc. 


agitur, lapideus fuisse videtur, dvépds 
edxerpos Téxv7, ut illi, quorum mentio fit 
v. 472.’ It may have been fabled that 
this bow] received the blood of the sacri- 
fice which confirmed the league of The- 
seus and Pirithous, and some record of 
their agreement may have been engraven 
on it. Cp. Eur. Suppl. 1202, éyypaypov 
Sprovs tpimob0s év koiAw KUTE. * Where 
the compact of Theseus and Pirithous is 
registered, never to be annulled.’ The 
bowl was probably at the entrance to 
one of the cavities in the rock. 

1595, 6. ‘Midway between this and 
the fragment of rock from Thoricus, and 
the hollow pear-treeand the sarcophagus 
of stone. The traditional text may 
mean, ‘Right opposite to this and the 
Thorician rock, away from the hollow 
pear-tree and stone tomb.’ But Brunck’s 
easy correction makes a better context. 
The object is to define accurately the 
exact position of Oedipus when last 
seen, corresponding probably to the 
place where rites were since performed 
in his honour. Cp. supr. 1532 and 
note, and 477. 

1600, 1. There does not appear to 
be sufficient reason for construing thesé 
words with Hermann, ‘ The hill which 
commands a view of the temple of 


OIAINOYE Ell KOAQNQI. 


a8 Jp os SO 
mayov porotca: tdad emiatoAds marpi 


~ si AN 5 
Taxel Topevoay avy xpévw, AovTpots TE vev 


. a dard ‘om 
eoOiri 7 eEjoknoav, f vopicerar, 


iret oS cass aXe panes eon 


KTvmnoe pev Zevs x Obr108, ai 6€ er ae 


plynoay, os iKovoay 


x lot ~ 30? 9 7 
TATPOS TWETOVTAL kAaiov, ovd QVLETAV '>.% -' 


‘oTépvev dpaypods ofdt mappiKes yéous, 


1601. podrotca:] porodcoa AVat. 


1605. éiero] épeiero L. 1607. 
Demeter Chloe.’ Although the temple 
near the Acropolis, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias and the Scholiast, cannot be 
meant, there may well have been other 
places in the neighbourhood sacred to the 
same Goddess. ‘Transl. ‘ The eminence, 
full in view, of Demeter, who makes 
the tender blade to grow.’ The knoll, 
a quarter of a mile to the east of Co- 
lonus, has some remains of buildings, 
and is plentifully supplied with water 
at the present day. See Introd. p. 
283. 

1601. ta08’ émuotoAds] Abstract for 
concrete, ‘ Brought these commands,’ i.e. 
The things thus aot indnded. 

1602. Taxet .. ov Xpovep With time 
that quickly passed,’ ie. With despatch. 
Cp. supr. 7 and note. 

1603. q vopiferar] (1) ‘As is _cus- 
tomary,’ sc. in immediate Prospect of 

eath. Cp. Eur. Alc. 158, énel yap 
70068’ pe pay Thy  kvpiay | Heovoay, 
bSaot woTapiows Aevedv xpda | édovcar’, 
é« 8 €dovoa Kedpivwy Sdpwv | éoOj7a 
xbopov 7 einpen@s yoxnoato. Or (2) 
‘Such raiment as is customary,’ viz. at 
the shrine of the Eumenides. The émo:xos 
would supply what was necessary: 
supra 506. 

1604. ‘And when all was doing 
to his heart's content,-and-no_part of 
his desire was now ‘neglected.’ Spavros 
is a singular instance of the abstract use 
of the active participle, noticed in the 
Essay on L. § 30. p. 51. Cp. supra 
1220, Tov Oédovtos, etc. This is the 
only satisfactory explanation of the 
passage. As often happens, the second 
line, wove iy, #.7.A., slates negatively 
what is affirmed in the first, 





piynoav]« from 7 L. 
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[1 16 a. 
1605 
és 6& yovvata 
poadovoa B. 1602. vrjy..vL. ww C’A. 


) 
1608. dviecay] dvevecar L. 


1605, For dpyév, cp. O. T. 287 and n. 

1606. Zets x@évios} The rumbling 
noise beneath the earth accompanying 
an earthquake is attributed to Hades, 
as the thunder to Zeus. For this name 
of Hades, cp. Hom. Il. 9. 457, Zevs Te 
watax@dv.os Kat eran Tepoepdvea: 
Hes. Op. 465: Aesch. Suppl. 157. And 
for x@évos Bpovra, Aesch. Prom. 993, 
4, Eur. Hipp. 1201, Phoen. 1181, 2, 
éxtumgoe 5é | xOwy, bore Seioa wavras. 

1607. plyyoav] Homeric word: Il. 
12. 208, Tpwes 58 éppiynoay, énws tdov 
aiddov opi, 

1608. o¥8’ dviecav] ‘ And ceased not 
from.’ Cp. 1.1610. Mr. Palmer takes 
the words differently. In his note on 
1. 1636, he says, ‘It was unbecoming 
in a man of any nobleness of spirit to 
give way to loud lamentation; therefore 
it is said even of the daughters, odd 
dviegayv, «.7.4.2 But the moment for 
silence and reserve is not yet come, and 
the natural feelings are for the time un- 
checked (cp. 1620, foll.). Compare 
Hom. Od. 16. 213, foll. “Os dpa part- 
gas kat’ dp’ Elero, TyAépaxos Be | dugu- 
xubels marép’ écOAdv ddupero, Baxpva 
AeiBuv. | duporéporat 5¢ Toto bp’ ipepos 
apro “y6or0. | #Aavov 5€ Avyéws, abide pov 
qT oiwvol, | Piva i alyumol yappavurxes, 
oiat Te Téxva. | dyporat egeidovro mapos 
metenva yevecba. | ds dpa roiy éheewov 
tn épptor Saxpvoy eiBov, It is to be 
remembered, too, that this scene is only 
reported, not Tepresented on the stage. 
That 088 dyiecay has probably a dif 
ferent meaning in O. T. 1277, is no 
objection to the above rendering. 

1609. mappykes| ‘Long and loud.’ 
paxpés has continually the meaning of 
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1610 


ion 


TEKVG, 


obk ear @0 dpiv THO ev hepa warp. 


x ta 
drore yap On mévTa Taud, KovKETL 


A ut ? , 
tiv dvoméyyntov eer app enol tpopyv’. 


oxkdnpav pév, ofda, maides’ addN ev yap povoy 


1615 


an? ' 
ra mdvra Ver Tadr eros poxOjpara. | 


o 
Td yap gireiy obk Eat && Srov mréov 


ry ag 3 1. ’ ° , 4 
4 rode Tavdpds eoxyeO, 08 THT@pEvas 2.) 


7d Aourdy Hon “tov *Biov SidEerov..~ 9: > 


To.adr ém addAnAoLow audixeipevor 


ey sobs 


Paws 


1620 


Adydnv ExAatov wdvres, ws S& mpds TEéAOS o 


yoov adixovr odd &' apadper Bor, 
s sett, oy 
fv pev cient, pbéypa 8 éEaipyns twos 


Odtgev adbrév, date wdévtas dpOias 


otic poBo deicavtas eaipyns tpixas. 


1618. écxe6"] éaxer’ L. 
corr. 
pbBw C’A. 


Joud, in connection with sounds. But 
here there is probably also the further 
association, ‘ Prolonged.’ 

1610, Os dkove .. éEatpvys] ‘ When 
all at once he hears....’ 

P0dyyov ..mkpdov] ‘The piteous 
sound,’ Ant. 423, 4, cdvaxwevder mepas | 
épriOos dfdv pOdyyov. 

1611. wrvtas ém’ atrats yetpas] 
‘Folding his arms about them.’ For 
xetpes in this sense, cp. El. 1226. 

1613. ‘All that was mine is at an 
end,’ and therefore also my dependence 
on your filial care. 

1614. tiv SvomdvyTov . . tpodyv] 
‘The sad laborious nursing ye have 
spent on me.’ tpopy is here used 
actively, as in El. 1143, oipoi TaAawva Tijs 
éuijs Tara Tpophs | dvwpednTtou, THY éya 
Oa’ dpi col | wévm yAvicet mapécxor. 

1615. oxAnpav pev] oxAnpdy is added 
in apposition, and is then opposed with 
pev to what follows. ‘It has been 
troublesome, that I know well, my 
daughters: butthenthe oneword “love” 
has power to cancel all this trouble. And 
love ye have had from none in greater 


1625 


1619. 43y *rév *Bioy] 48n Bioroyv MSS. Elms. 
1622. ov8' ér’] od5é 7 MSS. Turn. corr. 


1625. goby] .d. aL. 


measure than from me, of whom bereft 
ye will pass what now remains to you 
of life.’ 

1620, I. To.atr’ .. €kAavov] i.e. Tol- 
avra .. eAaiovtes éheyov. 

1622. dpdper Bon| Homeric expres- 
sion. Il. 18. 498, 0a 8é veixos | dpdper. 

1624. OdvEev] ‘Urged him with shout- 


ing.’ The omission of the augment in 


this case with a consonant preceding 
makes it probable that in the other cases 
in this speech, e. g. 1606, KTUTNOE, 1607, 
piynoav, 1608, kdatov, the augment 1s 
dropped Epicé and not elided after the 
preceding vowel. The MSS. omit the 
augments very frequently. Cp. supr. 
438 and v. rr. For the construction, 
cp. supra 1598, dioas maidas. 

1624, 5. Sore .. rpixas] ‘So that the 
hair of all stood up in the alarm of 
sudden fear’ éaldvys belongs both 
to the participle and the verb, and the 
dative @éB@ is in construction with 
both. Cp. Tr. 175, 6, éeanddv ene poby 
. - TapBovcay. 

1628. orfjoat.. tplxas is said, as in 
gio ddévras and the like language, at- 
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Karel yap adbtdy mohdd roddAaxH beds: 


® ovTos ovros, Oidirovs, 


Xopelyv; médar d} Tad 


6 8 as ema Ber’ ék Oeod Kadovpevos, 


avdg poreiv of yns avaxta Onoéa, 


Kamel mpoonrOev, etme, 


dés por xepds offs mictw adpxaiay réxvos, 
te few 


duels te, maides, TOdE 


> ~ 
Himore mpoddcev Tdod éxdv, Tedeiv 5 


HANS dpovdv ed Evpdéepovr’ adtais dei, 
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Ti péddAopev 
aot Bpadiverat, 
1630 
® didov Kdpa, 
‘\ ra 
kal Kataivecoy ° 
a?) 
60° av 
> 
f 1635 


£ o € 2 ON “ ’ ” ya 
oO > w avip yEevvalos, OQUK OLKTOU PETA 


4 4H? hd la 2 
katnvecey Tad Spkios dpdoew Eévo, 


draws Ot tadr epacev, evOds Oidémous 


1626. warel] Ha(d)ret L. 
1627. & ovros otros] & @ ovrog AR. 
erar LL. Bpadvverar C?A. 


ba] do L. bo’ C2. 1635. péAAns] 


tributing to the subject, as the dpy7 of 
his actions, even mechanical and uncon- 
scious processes. Cp. supr. 149, and 
note. Essay on L. § 30. p. 52. 

1626, mwodAa maa Shak. Ham. 
1. 5, ‘Hic et ubique? then we ‘ll shift 
our ground,’ 

1627, foll. Cp. Eur. Alc. 253; Xdpwv 
B 79 Kader Ti HEARS ; 3 émelyou od 
war eipyets 7a5€. Tota ome pxdpevos 
Taxdver: Ar. Lys. 606, 6 Xdpwr ce nade, 
od 52 xwrvers dvdyecOa. In the present 
case not Charon but Hermes, cp. supr. 
1848, or the daiywy of Oedipus, is prob- 
ably meant. The absence of any name, 
as in several of the concludiug passages 
of this play, adds to the solemnity of 
the effect. 

1628. waAar.. Bpadiverar] ‘You are 
already much to blame for our delay.” 

1632. 86s pou Xepos ofs tlotw dp- 
xalav réxvows] ‘I pray thee give to my 
children thy right hand, that time-hon- 
oured pledge.’ Various meanings have 
been given to dpxaiay, ‘ Wiorw dpxaiay 
dicit, quae firma maneat, olim antiqua 
futura, Sic Aeschylus, Agam. 578, Oeots 
Adpupa TavTa Trois Kad’ ‘EAAdSa Sdpois 
émagodAevoay dpxaiov yavos. (Herm. ) 
‘Tiler dpxaiay] Antiquam, spectatam.’ 


rare CV3. 


1630. 


n 
«ddr Vat. TodAay7] mohdaxet L. 
1628. 69] 69 L. Bpadiverar] Bpadv .. 
oi] of L. 1634. Ta05’] Ta(o)8’ L. 
péedaAco L. 
(Dind.) ‘dpxaiay, die alte, bisher be- 


wiesene (nach 632 f.).’ (Schneidewin ) 
It is simpler and better to explain the 
epithet as a general one; i.e. The right 
hand, which from time immemorial 
has been a solemn pledge amongst man- 
kind. Cp. Eur. Med. 21, 2. dvaxaret 
be Segvas fates peylorny: Plat. Legg. 
7,793 B. See also Tr. 1181, 2. 

1633. tpets te, waides, TOSe] ‘ Haec 
verba dd pécou esse ostendunt impera- 
tivi dds et karaivecoy, quae ad eandem 
personam spectant.’ (Herm.) Cp. Thuc. 
5. 17, Bpooay, éxeivol re mpds Tos Aake- 
datpovious, Td5e. 

1634, 5. TeAciv.. del] ‘But that in 
all that it lies in you to do, you will 
act with kindly care for their best good.’ 
Cp. infr. 1 773° 

1636. ov oixrou péra] * Without 
giving way to _grief;’ i.e. With no weak 
expression of feeling, which would have 
been of evil omen for Athens. Aesch. 
S.c. T. 51, oferos 8 ovris Hv bid ordya- 
atinpdppwv yap Ovpds avdpeia paréyor 
émvei, AXedvTwv ws “Apyn Bebopxdrov, Of 
the conjectures (which are quite unneces- 
sary) éysov (Musgr.) is preferable to 
oxvov. 
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Watoas duavpats xepoly av matdwv réyel, 


@ waide, TAdoas yp Td yevvaioy gpevi — ~' 1640 
xopeiy Tomov ex Tdvde, pnd & ph Oéms 
 Aedooew Sikaobv, pwndE Povotyvtov Krbew, He 


GN EpreO ds TéxioTa* TAY 6 KUpLOS 


Onoeds wapéoto pavOdvov ra dpdpeva, 


oTévovTes HpapTobpev. 


4) 


as & dmpdOoper, — Lge 


xpive Bpaxet otpadévres, e£ameiSoper 


SN » N \ , a sy of 
TOV dvépa, Tov PEeV ovdapod TApOvT €7Tl, 


” e > OX ? 7 DF goth 
QAVAKTA QUTOV OM aT@Y ETLOKLOV: © 


a? ele - 
| xelp avréxovta Kparés, as Sewod Tivos 


| poBov davévros odd dvacyerod Bdéreny, 


éreira pévrot Bardy ovde ody yxpive 


an Tod ~ , 
OpOpev avtov yay Te mpookxuvodvd dua 


kai tov Oedv "Od\vpTroy év TatTS dbyo. 


1640. ppevi] pcpey LB Vat. 
dvacxerou C?, 


1640. Cp. the action of Socrates in 
Plat. Phaedo, 116 B, rds pév -yuvatxas 
xal rovs Traidas dmévat txéAevaev, adrods 
be Hee wap’ jas. 

tAdoas ..7d yewvaiovl ‘With noble 
fortitude.” Cp Eur. Med. 393, réApmns 
8 eis mpos 7d xdprepov. Similar adver- 
bial expressions occur in later poets; e g. 
Theocr. Idyll. 1. 41, #dpyvovrs 7d Kdp- 
Tepov dvbpt ~owas: 3. 18, @ TO Kaddy 
mo9opaaa. 

1642, pnSé dovovvrav KAvew] Sc. & 
pe?) Oépus éort rvewv, 

For ph, see Essay on L. § 29. p. 48, 
and cp. Ant. 546, pnd’ & pr) Ovyes, 
HTX. 

143. 6 KUptos] xbpros here, as in 
1, 288 supra, has the general sense of 
‘sovereign,’ and also a particular refer- 
ence to the case in point =‘ Whose right 
herein is perfect.’ 

1644. pav@dvev] ‘Being cognisant of” 

164h, doractt] i.e. doraxrt AelBovres 
dixpva For this condensation, see 
Essay on L, § 43. p. 82. 


gpevt ARL?. 
1651. xeip’ dvréxovta] éxovra xeipa BVat. 


1655 


6 
1641. wnd"] py we LA. php B. 
1652. dvacyerod] dvacxérou L. 


1648. otpadévtes] i.c. Returning to- 
wards the spot. 

éEatretSopev] ‘We saw, as from_afar 
off” Schol. iS:ov adrod 7d modAais Ke- 
xpjoOa mpobéceor' mapapvdanréov 5é 
m&s nal rd dppnta bn’ dw Ayayey 6 
dyyedos éx TOV oxnuaTaw pnviwy. 

1649. tov dvdpa, x.7.A.] The anaco- 
luthon helps to mark the suddenness of 
the disappearance. The messenger be- 
gins as if he were speaking of Oedipus, 
he then corrects himself to say that 
Oedipus was no more seen, but Theseus 
only, who was holding his hand before 
his eyes. Fora similar turn of sentence, 
cp Hom Od. 5. 265, fol., év 5¢ of doxdv 
€Onxe Oecd pédravos oivoro | Tov Erepoy, 
€repoy 8 bSaTos pé-yay. 

1653. érevra . . Bardv] ‘ A little after- 
wards,’ like Batdv .. évep9ev, Phil. 20. 

1654, 5. Shak. Ham. 1. §,‘O all ye 
host of heaven! O earth! what else? 
And shall I couple hell?’ 

1655. Tov Oedv “Odupmov] Cp. O. T. 
867, and note. 
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> cay A 
aX 7) Tis ék Oedv tropmés, 4) Td _veprépwy 


eUvouv Siactav yas addvaytov BdOpor, 


Cos, fax 
avip yap ov orevaxrés 008 ody vious 


P2 e a 
ddyeivos e£eméurer, dN el Tis Bporav | 


ic 2 X\ “A a # 
Oavpacrés, et dé pr Soxd gpovdv éyew,. 


1665 


> A Veer 2 2 ‘ San ~ 
OUK GY Tapeluny otal PY dox@ ppovety, 


XO. wot 8 ai re maides xoi mporéuparres pidtov; 


AT, aid’ odx éxds' ybov yap otk dojpoves.’ 


Ppbiyyor ope onpaivovor Sebp dppopévas, 


1658. avrév] ad7vav LVat. 
yp. ddapmeroy mg. C%, 
vOo L, dayevos A, 
L. x’. of CX 
podsyyos Vat. 


1659, ff. So the prayer of the chorus 
is fulfilled: supra 1561. 

eEérrpatev] Eur. Hec. 515, mas nai viv 
éfempagar’ ; 

1661, 2. ‘But either a guardian from 
the gods, or the lower part of earth 


that holds the dead, opening kindly for 


him, where there is no more pain.’ 

adUawytov has been generally taken 
causatively to mean ‘Without giving 
him pain;’ but even if this meaning 
were admissible, which is doubtful, 
there would be an awkwardness in 
having two secondary predicates, edvowv 
and addvmntov. The position of the 
word indicates that it is to be taken as 
attributive. dAdumerov, ‘unillumined,’ 
the marginal reading of L, may possibly 
be right. Elmsley, who was doubtful on 
this point, gives the above meaning, ‘Free 
from pain, to dAdayrov, Sov pi) Aunetrat 
vis. Cp. supra 955, Oavévrwy 8 obSey 
dAyos daretat. 

1662, 3. orevawrds and dAyewvds have 
been explained to mean ‘ Groaning’ and 
‘Suffering pain” But the more usual 
meaning gives a better and more con- 


deod LA. 
1663. dvqp] dvip MSS. 
1665. 50x] dondv AR. om. L?. 
1669. pOdyyor ope] PIdyyoo 5é L, 


eds C3, 1662. ddvmnrov LA. 
1664. ddyeuvos} dryer 
1667. xoi] al of (?) 
pooyyoo ope AL*. 


sistent sense. ‘An object of mourning.’ 
‘Giving pain to others.’ Cp. O.T.1237, 
8, Tay 5e mpaxdevrav Ta yey | ddyor’ 
dneorw. ‘His departure was not accom- 
panied with mourning, nor with sickness, 
so as to be a spectacle of pain, but 
it was a spectacle of admiration, un- 
surpassed. Cp. Plato, Phaedo, 59 
A, obdty mdvu por édcavdy clove, ws 
eixds dy Sdgeev elvar wapdvTr wevOe . . 
GAN’ aréxvas Aromdv Ti por T4008 Taphy. 

1666, ov« Gv tapetpnv] ‘I do not 
care to gain the assent of those who 
think me unwise in this ;’ i.e. 1am con- 
tented to hold my own opinion. Cp. Aj. 
1038, 9, Srw 5 pi) 748 eoriv ev opp 
gira, | weivos 7’ éxeiva orepyéra, ndrya 
7a5e. And for mapiewat, with accusative, 
meaning ‘To obtain the consent of,’ cp. 
Plat. Legg. 742 B, wapéyevos rovs dp- 
xovras: 951 A, Tovs vopopvAdkas mapé- 
pevos, 

1667. xot mporémpavres plAwv;] 
Sc. airéy. The plural might refer to 
Theseus alone (supra 1087, and note), 
but probably includes his attendants, 
with the exception of the “Ayyedos, 
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AN, orp. a. (1) aiat, €or ore vev dy 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


1670 


1670. aiai’] ai de ped LA. ed. Glasg. 1745 corr. 


1670, foll. The metres of the follow- 
ing lament are rendered difficult by the 
corruptions, which in this, as in other 
Greek plays, are more frequent toward 
the end, whether from the weariness of 
the scribe, the rubbing of the outside 
leaf, or, in a case like the present, from 
one or both of these causes combined 
with the obscurity of style and metre. 


This commos, like that in supr. 117- 
253, consists of two principal parts, of 
which the latter is wilder and more 
broken. In the former of these dactylic 
measures resembling supr. 229 ff. are 
combined with trochaic, iambic, and 
cretic rhythms; the latter is trochaic 
and iambic. 


a’. (1) 1670-6 = 1696-1703. 
4 
gr HS YH VU eS 
tuVH— VU tUU HUY 
vguU-vstun-vsg 
tuVvHVY 
tuvH—vvVtuvuHvuy 
Oe ae eee gee ae 
a’. (2) 1677, 8=1704, 5. 
, / / 
vtul-gtvu-vteu- 
/ | th , 
vrtVupP ryt VMr Vere 
a’, (3) 1679-91 = 1706-19. 
/ 
QD uvu-tun- 
tu-u-un-y 
4 
Su-uwunY 
OS TS ee A ee A 
ra ¥ 
SEG SS SG hy ! 
, / 
awa es SS 
ap 4) 
Sun-vtu-vustuR 
Ilo Vvtugu-vu- 
a’. (4) émgdos. 
(x). (y). 
, , lan -: , a 
oth © An SAA FSVUATYUYYVYUUUY 
£ 
vutun—uUte— ae eet 
vtu-vtu tuutung 
stu tu Di gig Loa iaaing hs 
‘2 
ipa ARS t £ 
v > ey tue tu AH 
SF PUIG 
wh [5], 6, 7, trochaic. 2. 3, Tonic I, 2, 3, 5, trochaic. 
dvakAwpeva. 4, 5, 8, logaoedic. 4, 6, logaoedic. 
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ov TO pév, GAO O& px, TaTpss EuduTor 


1675 


''ddactov aipa dvopépow orevdgev, 
iene. | 5 
wits @Otive Tov wodDy 
“6 @ddoTE ev movov Eumredov eixoper, \- 
ile 2 2 & +> 7 ra 
~ év mupdto 6 adoytora trapolcomev. 


IOs A. Ei 
iddovre Kal mabovca, 


ad’ (2) XO. ri & er; 


1672. ddAacrov] GdacTov L. 
rabodoa L. mabovoa C?A. 
ov« éot: MSS. 


1675. ev] 
1677. Th 8} 


AN, *éeorw pév eixdoa, piror. 


L. 
ee. 


ev CA. 1676. madovca] 
L. (Qu. ri dai?)  *éfeoru] 


: 
ep 
rh 


B’. 1724-36 = 1737-50. 


i 


Io 


1670, foll. ‘Ah me! it is ours, 
happy! on all accounts to mourn our 
father’s fatal blood running in our 
veins. For him we had erewhile that 
long incessant toil, and at the last we 
have to tell of things beyond the reach 
of thought, which we have seen and 
suffered.” For ob 70 pév, dAdo 5e ph, 
cp. Eur. Phoen. 1641, AN. ob ydp 7d pév 
oo. Bapy xandy, 76 8’ ob Bapd, | adr’ eis 
anavra Svaruxis epus, warep. 

1672. aipa is here primarily ‘ Blood- 
relationship,’ with perhaps a secondary 
association (pointed by the word daaorov) 
from the other meaning of ‘ Blood-guilti- 
ness.’ Cp. O. T. 1400, al robpdv aipa 
Tav épay yepav dro | éniere natpés. 

1673. The form @rw (= 67q) is rare, 
and Badham has conjectured &7we. But 
the dative properly expresses the con- 
nection between the two parts of the 
sentence. Essay on L. § 12.p.18. And 
Elmsley has quoted Eur. Hipp. 903, 70 
pévron mpayp, ep’ Orie aréves | ovK 
oféa: Arist. Pax 1278, ob ydp ime por 


VOL. I. 


un- 


F 


Spe SS 


olor. yaipes. 

1675. For mapolropev, cp. Hdt. g. 
26, xawd kat madara wapapépovres éepya. 

1676, ma9otca}] To avoid the dis- 
crepancy of terminations several critics 
read ra@évre. But there does not seem 
to be sufficient ground for deserting the 
MSS. Hermann rightly says, ‘Nesciebat 
Brunckius harum formarum usum ad 
sonorum suavitatem attemperari, quum 
putavit Sophoclem scripsisse i8dvre xat 
mraOovre. 

1677. Although od# éorw (see v. rr.) 
may be explained with reference to the 
manner of the end, which was incon- 
ceivable, it is more natural that Anti- 
gone should say here, ‘ You may guess 
what has happened,’ i.e. the main fact 
that he is gone. By merely omitting 
ovx with Hermann, we obtain a line 
like Aj. 951 (which conveys a similar 
feeling), d-yav tmepBpibes axOos jvucar, 
vr-ut|tu-u-v— L. 1704 
in the antistrophe, as it appears in the 


f 
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XO. BéBnxer; 
a’ (3) ro ydp, bro pir” Apns 


, Z > 2 nce 
PATE TWOVTOS aYTEKUPTEY, &~ 


AN. os paduor’ dv ef 170 


ZO¢POKAEOYS 


AdBors. 


1680 


és fo 
wows dokoro: € wAdKES Euapripay.' 


. & adavel tive popm *pepdpmevat, > 


sTddawa, vov 8 ddeOpia ++ 


wé én dupaow BéBaxe, 


a. x wy 2 9 oe del 
Tos yap ) TW ATrlay ee 


AY 


yav 7 


mévtiov KrAvdov adrddpevar Biov »\ , 


1685 


10 OUaotaTov EEopmEY TPOPAY 3 viiic VM e iat 


a (4x) *I>, od Kdrowa, 


1679. ti yap|—ri yap L. 
mévos Vat. 
*pepdpevar] pawdpevac MSS. 
6AcOpia] 6A€Opiay L. 


person in MSS. 


MSS. may be so scanned (see v. rr. on 
p- 436): but not without too great a 
stress upon the augment before mp in 
énpatey. It is on the whole more likely 
that ov« in 1677 is a corruption of é, 
and that éf has dropped out in 1704. 
Another conjecture, which secures a 
pure iambic line, is X. ri 8 éorw; A. 
éorw *ed wey eixdoa, pido. Cp. also 
O. T. 1308, foll. 

1678 ff. ‘Cho. Heis gone? Ant. Even 
as heart could wish. What more could 
be desired for him, whom neither war 
nor the sea hath smitten, but viewless 
regions carried off and rapt in some 
mysterious doom? While on our help- 
less eyes a horror of night is fallen. 
For how shall we maintain our life in 
misery unendurable? Wandering in 
some far (or southern) land or (roam- 
ing) over ocean’s billow ?’ 

@s .. AGBots] i.e. ds pdduor’ dy Ad- 
Bos 76 Bava, ei T50~ AdBos. “As you 
would above all choose the mode of 
your departure if you could choose 
by desire.’ For the use of AdBots, cp. 
Aj. 265, wérepa 8 dv, ef vépor mus alpe- 
ow, AdBos ; For 760, cp. supra 1106, 
atv 160w yap 4 xapis. Canter’s con- 
jecture éy 70m is very plausible, but 
not necessary. 

1680, wévros] Cp. 1659, oie movtia 


ayy. Ti yap C. 
1682. év dave’ ends the previous line LA. 
1683. TéAawal—radava L. dv. Tddava CAV’. 
1684. dppacw] duyact LA. 

1685. Division of lines, 7@o+ diay méytiov4 Sicocrov... 


KaTd me poviosr >. 


xo. Th yap V3. 1680. év7os] 


ait] xo. Tin A, 


BéBare] BéBnee LA. 
1689. *I=. No 


OvedrAAG KivnOcica TH ToT’ ey xpdvy. 
Allusions to the elements are character- 
istic of the language of this period. 
Essay on L. § 52. p. 98. 

1682. *hepdpevar] ‘Carrying him 
away,’ is adopted as the simplest altera- 
tion of the text which satisfies the 
metre, while giving a recognized form. 
The middle voice, for which see Essay 
on L. § 31, b. p. 53, is better than the 
passive pepdpevor. 

1685. dmtav] Either (1) ‘Distant,’ 
the word being here used in a different 
sense from that in 1, 1303, yijs Sooumep 
*Arias | mp@ro. xadovyras, although the 
quantity is the same, whereas it is short 
in Hom. Od. 7. 25, rnaddev ef dains 
yains. Or (2) tw’ Amiav yav may mean 
“somewhere in the Peloponnese,’ Anti- 
gone thinking of Argos as a possible 
refuge. 

1686. kAvSava] Accusative of the 
space travelled over. Essay on L. § 16. 
p. 23. 

1687, 8. Biou. . rpodpdvisa periphrasis 
for Biov. Cp, 1736, aiéva rAdpov’ ew: 
El. 1183, pet ris dvbupou Svopdpou TE 
ons Tpopys. 

1689 ff. Modern editors rightly 
give these, and also the correspond- 
ing verses, 1715 ff. to Ismene, with 
whose character they agree. Cp. Ant. 
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*Aidas *€doiT0 es) s. 


‘ cal 
matpt EvvOaveiy vena 


Tddalvav, ws euory 6 cell Blos ov Puorbs, 


XO. & Sidvpa réxvev adpiora, b*, 


Td pépov x Deo Karas pépew xp7. 


pnd dyav obra Greyney Bn 89 
ov ToL kardpepmr éBnrov, 


avt.a. (0) AN, 


)s 
mo0os kal xaxav dp Av m8, 


kal yap 8 pndapd dh 7d girov Pirov, win» 


@ wdrep, @ diros, 


*€AorT0] €Xo. MSS. 


KaTdpeunr’ | caténepnr L, 
dvt—mnd600 C?A. 7a00s R. 
3 pndapa] 6 pndapte LL, 
om. Vat. 


544, 5, 548. A new movement com- 
mences, which serves as émwdds to the 
preceding. The same doubt occurs here 
as in supr. 182ff., 197 ff., whether the 
two sets of lines, 1689-95, 1715-22, 
like those which precede and follow 
them, ate to be regarded as strictly 
antistrophic. That the doubt occurs in 
two places so nearly similar, is of itself 
a ground for caution. And both 7d 
pepov éx Geod in 1693 and &yay ovTw 
in 1694 are idiomatic Greek. 

1690. warpt EvvOavetv yepaio] ‘To 
lie in death with my aged father.’ Cp. 
Phil. 1443, 9 yap evceBea ovvOvncKe 
Bporois, By changing €Aot to éAoTo 
(cp. O. T. 887, Aj. 397), we obtain 
an Ionic rhythm, not unsuited to the 
person of Ismene. 

1692. Tricl. and several editors read 
Sidtpa ..dpiora. This is the slightest 
of at least six changes which have been 
made in Il. 1689-95, 1715-22, to secure 
a metrical correspondence which remains 
defective. 

1693. TO déepov ec Oeod Kadds é- 
pew xpq] ‘You must bear with forti- 
tude the lot whose direction is from 
heaven.’ épev, as in the frequent 
épew eis, expresses tendency or inten- 
tion. épev éx occurs only here; but cp. 
Eur. I. A. 69, Srov mvoal péporev ’Adpo- 
Birns pita: Hdt. 1. 159, paviy éx Tod 


1691. Beddow Bios] pedhoy | Bioo. 
dyav* préyecbov] pépev xp pnd’ dyav otrw | préyeoOov LA. 
Be 


natdmepnr Ct, 
Ry ms] Rv Tio Fv L. 
8 pndapy ABRVat. 


» Ométe ye Kal Tov év yXepoiv KaTelxov,:' 


1700 


1695. *undev 
Elmsl. corr. 


1697. AN. 1660s] 16000 L. 
dpa Hv rs BVat. 1698. 
Brunck, corr. 1699. ‘YE 


advrou yevécbat pepovoay mpds Tov ’Apic- 
768.xov, For the rare form of verse, troch, 
trim. brachycat., cp. Aesch. 977, 790, 
supr.1240, and Eur. Hel. 243, H. F.120, 
where the 1st arsis is resolved, as here. 
1695. of vor Katdpepr’ eBytov] 
‘You have no cause to complain of 
your ae More literally, * The point 





found eae “with.” The chorus mean to 
say, ‘You, and your father’s memory, 
are safe in the hands of Theseus.’ Cp. 
infr. 1737-40. For the transference of 
the verb of motion, more frequent, how- 
ever, with the adjective than the adverb, 
see a on L. p. 97, and cp. El. 979, 
€} BeBynxdow, 

1697. ‘Ant. Then’ (if to be thus is 
well) ‘there is such a thing as longing 
for that which is not well;’ i.e. ‘Then 
it is possible to wish evil back again, 
for even what in itself was nowise love- 
able, was yet beloved, whilst I held 
him too in my arms. 

For this use of #v in inference, see 
Essay on L. §. 32. P. 55, and cp. supra 
117, Tis dp” Rv 5 wou vate; 

1698. 7d didov] ‘ That which is dear’ 
(in the abstract). See Essay on L. § ar. 
p- 34, and Simon. fr. el 52 tot de.vov 7d 
ye Sevov Fv. 

1699. Cp. infr. 1714, Tl. 22. 426, as 
bperey Oaveew ey xEpolv enya. 


Ff2 
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> aa a 2 rn ; hes 
5 @ Tov del KaTad yas axérov Eipévosrn “% 


5 eet 


a (2) XO, empager ; 


XO. 78 rotor; 


ode yépwy adidntos éuot mote ~~ 
> 24 N , PF asia: 
kal rade pi) Kupyons. oe 


AN. * eer pager ofoy HOeder, 
AN. ds éxpnée, yas emi fevas 


o (3) Cave’ Koiray & yet wa 


1795 


f - » , ae 
vw vépbey edorkiagroy atéev, uw. hits 
"i a daha lee 
otde mévOos dur akAavTov, jt 


“ > 
*dva yap dupa oe réd, 


8 oréver Oaxpidv, ovd Exo 


> tz Ae 
@ TAaTEp, epoy 
17to0 


a“ 29 * + ir 
TOS PE XP] TO TOV TA altayv 


addavicat toabvd’ dxos, be © ha 


4 


fio pr 


1703. 745€] 745e LA. Tricl. corr. A 7d Ho mg. Ce, 


$ 
1707. aiév| du’. L.  aidy Vat. 
*dvd Herm. corr. 
daxpvov ABR. 


énpagev MSS. 
orov AR, 
1710. daxptov] Sdxpvoy LL?Vat. 


1709. del MSS. 


1704. *eempager] 
1708. &Aavrov] dithav- 


dupa] du | pa LA. 
1712. om. BVat. 1713. 


Division of lines, id pi | yao él ¢évac Oaveiv Expyiles GAN’ | Epypoo . . pot. 


1701. tov del (sc. xpévov). ‘For 
evermore.’ This explanation, which is 
justified by the note on 1584, gives a 
better rhythm to this line. 

1702. o¥5é yépwv, k.7.A.] ‘Even old as 
thou wert (or art) thou shalt never be for- 
gotten by ourlove.’ Cp. supra 1600, rarpi 
ovvOavety yepaiw. It has been observed 
(on l. 1371 of the O. T.) that the soul 
in Hades was imagined as having all 
the characteristics of the person at the 
time of death: and nothing can be more 
natural than that Antigone in the first 
moment of her sorrow should speak of 
her father as if he still needed tendance 
and care. This touch ofnature extends 
to modern life and poetry. Shak. King 
John, 3.4, ‘Cost. But now shall canker- 
sorrow eat my bud | And chase the 
native beauty from his cheek, | And he 
will look as hollow as a ghost, | As 
dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, | And 
so he’ll die; and, rising so again | When 
I shall meet him in the court of 
heaven | I shall not know him: there- 
fore never, never | Shall I behold my 
pretty Arthur more. His age did not 
lessen their affection in life, nor should 
it diminish their mourning for him in 


death. For the omission of the parti- 
ciple, see Essay on L. § 39. p. 72. 

1704. Elmsley’s émpatev ; AN. *éfér- 
patev is preferable to XO. émpagtey ov ; 
AN, énpagev (the emendation of Tricli- 
nius), (1) because preserving an exact 
correspondence to 1. 1677 in the division 
of the line between the persons: (2) 
because introducing no unnecessary 
word: (3) the additional emphasis in 
the reply is in keeping with the mood 
of Antigone. Cp. Aj. 968, dv ydp 
jpacdn Tuxeiv | éxTncad abT@, Oavarov 
bvmep 7OeAEV. 

1707. evoklactov] ‘With kindly sha- 
dow.’ Cp. supra 406, and note. 

1708. Schneidewin compares the wish 
of Solon, Fr. 21, pndé pou ddavotos 
Odvaros prot, #.7.A, 

1709. *ava. yép] Hermann’s conj. is 
adopted as the best hitherto. 

1712. dpavioa] ‘To quench.’ 

1713. tid pr..por] The most prob- 
able explanation of these words is 
Hermann’s, who, for the sake of metre, 
reads 76 for iw. ‘(Quare) utinam ne in 
peregrina terra cupivisses mori, sed mor- 
tuus esses ita mihi desertus. Quoniam 
enim sentit tanto minus leniri dolorem 


OIAINOYS Ell KOAQNQI. 


Gs émt €évas Oaveivy & es GAN i | 
Xen 


10 €pnuos COaves OSE pot. 


a (4y) */2, & rédawa, tis dpa pe morpos fr 


. ° 


2 iz 2 ? > 
ETLMEVEL OE T, @ 


gira, 
Tatpos wd crags 


XO, 
70 Tédos, @ ira, Biov, 


GdN éret 6ABios y edvoev 
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1715 


1720 


1) 


koAhyere To0e’ axovs* Kak@v yap Sid hone ovdeis, hist 


ak médw, didra, ovdaper, 
12 Fis; 


AN. rav xOdvov Eéortiay idciv 


AN. ‘wepos exer pe 


IZ, rivos; 
512, Oépis de 


1715. *13.] No mark of person, but a dot in mg. by Ch 
1718. Two lines, émpever . 
1724. cvdaper] od O@pev L. 


épnpos dmopos MSS. 
dvaddwros]| ydp | dvadAwroc. LA. 
13.] xO. LA. 
TS. ris;]—ria 5 L. XO. tis; : 

AN. ray AC*. xOd6viov] xéoviav AR. 
—L. x0.C®. AN. AC’ 
xo. C. Oémis| Oo... 


suum posse, quod ne tumulus quidem 
patris sibi relictus sit, eptat ut ille ne 
quaesivisset hanc apud exteres mortem, 
sed obiisset potius ita desertus igno- 
tusque, ut ante cum ipsa per terras 
vagus errabat, quo saltem sepelire eum 
et justa facere in tumulo posset.’? This 
interpretation supposes the use of yy 
with an historical tense of the indi- 
cative to express a strong negative 
wish, as has been already suggested 
in the note on supra 540, I. Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 363 ff. This uncommon 
use would be here softened by, expnces, 
suggesting éxpijv oe, as émwpéAnoa in 
541 was suggestive of aperes. On the 
other hand, the words in 1714, espe- 
cially when compared with 1717, Plat. 
Phaedo, 58 C, GAd’ épjuos éredActra 
gidwy, may very naturally mean, ‘As it 
is, thou diedst unattended by me,’ while 
the positive expression of a wish by the 
past tense is more doubtful than the 
negative. And Mr. Palmer, reading id 
po, ys ém €évas, «.7.4., gives this 
turn to the sentence: ‘Ah me! thou 


1725. béfouev] péfwpev LBVat. 
A 


éyh] Eyoye LA. 
L. ends the previous line. 


sae eae ae 


AN. marpés, Téda eye. 
~ FO? 2 -? n~ 
mas Tad éoti; pov 4. 


1716. avis OS 
1723. yap 
ovGapev C7A, 
pefopev ARL?. 1726. 
1727. AN. rév|—vay L. XO. tay C®. 
1728. IZ.J—L. XO. AC’. AN. ] 
éywn Vat. 1729. TZ]—L. 
745’ om. L. add. C?A. 


| marpos ... 


didst desire to die in a foreign land; 
yet thou hast thus died deserted by me.’ 
So also Schneidewin, omitting wy. But 
such a resumption of the beginning of 
the speech is too inartistic and abrupt 
for Sophocles. It is therefore better 
to follow Hermann and render, ‘ Would 
that thou hadst not cared to die in a 
strange land, but hadst died as thou 
wert, all alone upen my hands.’ 

1716-19. See v.rr. These three lines, 
which are defaced by the evident inter- 
polation from 1735 infra (first struck out 
by Lachmann, cp. supr. 769 v. rr.), have 
been given by the editors to Ismene. The 
MSS. eften mix the persons in this play. 

1719. For the metre of this and of 
1736 in the epode of a commos, cp. 
Ant. 880, démus Spay Tahaiva. 

1720. rucev 73 réos Biov i is a con- 
densed expression for karéAvoe kat 
érehedtnge tov Biov. Cp. Tov TeEdev- 
taiov Biov | xpdwv, supra 15 BI. 

1727. tdv xPoviov éotiav] ‘ The dark 
home.’ 

1729. pa@v ovx SpGs] Sc. dOémirov 


Nad ben 
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ovx dpas ; AN, ce 760 émémdrngéas 3 ero 1730 
IX. kai 760’, ds’ AN, ri réde par adOis; 
i2, draos enurve dixa Te mavTos, 9 
AN. dye pe, kal ror *érevdprgoy, °\ 
1 /Z, aiat, dvotdédawa, mot OAT 
adois GO Epnpos arropos be % 1738 


a x ‘ BY op-A 
aidva TAdpov EE@; SLU Tee meee” le 


dvr.p’. XO. pera, Tpéonre pn der, 


\ bs 3637 
XO. Kat wapos *améduye 


rash 


*S ba ‘ \ 24 a 
XO, *rd chy TO ph mirvew Kakes. 


AN, dpova. 


shes 
AN, &XX& rot oye ; « 4 


XO. ri On@ drrepvoeis 3. 


5 AN, Sas podrotpuel? és Sduous 
4 


x OF. 

ovK Exe, 

AN, péyos exXet.» 
Nest 


1730. AN.J—L. 
1732. TS.] XO. A. 
MSS. Ehmsl. corr. 
C?A. ew) dfw L?, 
opaiv MSS. Herm. corr. 
porobpeb’) Bovrdped” BVat. 
rdyos o° L’, 


av. COA. 


elvotr. There are two reasons. It is 
forbidden to know the place; and no 
man saw him die, or buried him (1732). 

1730. tl 768’ érémAntas} ‘ What 
means this rebuke?’ 

1733. dye pe] ‘Siquidem dye pe an 
ayérw pé tis legitur, nibil refert.’ 
(Elmsley.) 

*émevapitov] ‘Take me thither (who 
will), and then I care. not if you kill me 
at his tomb.’ Cp. Eur. Hec. 504. 

1734. mot] Sc. éAotea. For the 
condensation, see Essay on L. § 43. 
p. 81. 

1737. The interchange in strophe 6’ 
was between Antigone and Ismene: 
in the antistrophe it is between single 
members of the chorus and Antigone. 
The number of interlocutions assigned 
to the chorus, 15 counting from 1667, 
shows that here as in other xoppol the 
choreutae took part successively in the 
dialogue, but in what order they did so 
can hardly be determined, 

1739. The change from the imperfect 
to the aorist is necessary to the sense, 


1733. dye] dy. L. 
1734. aiat| af af L, 
1739. *dmepuye AN. *7i; 
1741. AN. XO] —. —. L. 
ov“ éxw ends the previous line. 
*émelye] émel MSS. Wunder corr. 


XO, pndé ye pareve. 
XO. Kal mdpos *émetye, 


AN. *ri; 
1740 
NaNeee 
1731. I3.] om. A. 768e] 76. L. 7é5e C?A, 


dye C?A. *enevapitov] évapitov 
1736. TAduov’ L.  TAdpow 
XO. *7d opGv] dmepevyerov 
av. xo. C*. 1742, 
1744. péyos] 
AN. XO. om. A. 


which can only be that the solemn pro- 
mise of Theseus guarantees them from 
all ill, And Hermann’s conjecture, 
XO. xat adpos dnépuye. AN. 71; XO. 
7a opav TO pr) Titvey KaKdws, gives a 
subject to mizvew, preserves the same 
distribution of the persons as in the 
strophe, and avoids the inverted order 
of op@v 76 pn, TA, 

1741. ‘I know that.’ ‘What then 
have you further in your thoughts?’ 
‘Why then do you trouble your thoughts 
further?’ On the prep. in comp., see 
E. on L. § 18. pp. 26, 7. There is no 
need of any change; and the conjecture 
Sep voeis is based on a misconception 
of the meaning required. Hermann 
objects that there cannot be degrees of 
thinking ; but this is hypercritical : 
cp. Plat. Theaet. 165 C, D. Qy. imep- 
mrovels ? 

1744. See v. rr. Thewords xal mépos 
érei might perhaps be explained to mean 
nal mépos (Av xpdvos) eel (ud-yos €oXE). 
But as a syllable is required, it is 
reasonable to suppose some corruption, 


Woo’ 


O/AINOYS Ell KOAQNQI. 


AN, sort pév dopa, tort 8 trepbev, > 


XO. péy dpa wédayos édaxérov TH sos 


WAN. *aiat. mot poropey & Zed; 


vy tend 


‘¢ = J 7: 
Oaipwwor taviv y édavver; 


hess 


eArridwy yap és *riv’ *ére pe 


1750 


XO, matvere Opivev, maides' ev ols yap 


com 
xapis } xOovia Etv droKeta ™. 


ena 


AN, 
OH. 


1745. Tore L (bis), ror? C?. 
val vai. xo. Uppnpue kadrés Dind. corr. 
BVat, 1749. *riv’ *ére] ri MSS. 
1750. raviy] Ta...dv L. 9 =tav vv C2. 
Opjvov AL*, Cp. 1778. 
CA. 1754. @| Inmg. L. om. A. 
tvovpev Tricl. mpoonitvopey F, 


and Wunder’s conjecture adopted in the 
text is not improbable. Cp. El. 517. 
‘Erewhile, too, ye were oppressed by 
weariness.” See L. and S. s. v. éméxw, 
Wi: 2) 

1745. ‘It was then beyond my 
strep but now it overwhelms me.’ 

e language anticipates the metaphor 
of a ‘sea of troubles,’ which appears 
inthe next line. For tep@ev, cp. kard- 
Kpas, supr. 1242. 

1747. The words vai.. ded in the 
MSS. here, see v. rr., have nothing to 
correspond to them in the strophe. 
Dind. justly supposes them to have 
arisen from the corruption of AN. ai af 
into AN. vai vai, and subsequent inter- 
polations. 

1748. mot péAwpev] Schndw. ingeni- 
ously conj. ot pévwpev (pevotvpev ?), com- 
paring El. 958, mot ydp peveis fadupos, 
eis tiv’ éAmidwy | BAépao? er’ pony; 
But wo? péddwpev agrees better with the 
tone of 1749, 50, which is rather one of 
distraction than of impatience. 

1749. @AmlSwv.. *riv’| Cp. EL. 958, 9, 
quoted in the preceding note. 

1751 ff. These three anapaestic lines 
make the transition from the commos 
to the exodos, which begins with the 
return of Theseus, and consists of four 
anapaestic systems, 1754-8, 1759-67, 
1768-75, and 1776-8. The anapaests 
are of the freer kind; see esp. 1577, 8, 
1760, 1771, 1776. Theseus and his Athe- 


- > ~ = > = . 
Tivos, ® maides, xpelas advicat; +0 oi | 


1746. dpa] dpa A, 


1752. éuv’ dméxertat] Evy dadwerrat L. 
mpootitvopey] mpooninropey LA. 


1755. OH.] —L. 


~ > a - - 
mevOety od xph veweoris yap. wip 


> (a 
@ téxvoy Alyéws, mpooritvopéy cot, }\), 


1755 


1747. AN. aia. dv. 
1748. podwper] pedwperv L. péAAopev 
He] Followed by space for six letters, L. 
7] B. om. Vat. 1751. Opnvav] 
évvandxertat 
Tpoomt- 


6n AC’, and so on to 1759. 


nian attendants are now seen approach- 
ing, and their coming suggests to the 
chorus a new reason why the lament of 
the maidens should cease. 

1751. The genitive Opyvwv is the 
harder reading, and the absolute use of 
the imperative is more forcible. Cp. 
Phil. 1275, wave, wi) A€éns mwépa. 

év ots ydp.. xpm] (1) ‘ Foritis wrong 
to make lamentation amongst those for 
whom the favour of the dead is laid up 
in store as a public benefit. That may 
well provoke their anger.’ éy ois=év 
TouTos, ois; i.e. the blessing which 
Oedipus has left for the Athenians is not 
to be :disturbed by violent mourning in 
their presence. For fuvd, cp. Pind. Isthm. 
8. 46, pavtl ydp tov’ ddreye | nat yapov 
@é€r10s dvaxre. Or (2), the meaning may 
be more general, ‘It is wrong and provo- 
cative of Wrath to continue mourming 
in a case where the favour of the powers 
beneath rests with the dead.’ For fuva, 
sc. T@ Oavévtt, cp. Aj. 577, Ta 8 GAAa 
tedyn xolv’ éuol reOdera. And, for 
év ois, El. 141, 2, del orevdyxovoa 51dA- 
Avom, | év ois dyadvois éori ovdepia 
nxaxev. For the sentiment, cp. supr. 
1556 ff., 1663 ff. But the former ex- 
planation (1) is more pointed in con- 
nection with the approach of Theseus 
and his train. Cp. supr. 633. 

1755. tlvos..xpelas dvicar] The 
gen. depends on the notion of suppli- 
cation in mpoomttvopev, and dviaat (sc. 


pers 
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AN, rbpBov Oédrouev mpoodely abrat 


TaTpos HmeTepov, _ 


OH. arn od Oepirov iKelioe HOAELY. ne 
AN. és eiras, dvag, kolpay’ “AOnvav ; 
OH, & maides, ameimev Euol Ketvos» WY 1760 
pare med gew és rovcde Tézovs 
pyr émipavely pndéva Ovntav 
Onkny lepdv,_ijy Kelvos EXEL. F 
Kal Tatra pe epy mpdooovra KOAGS 
xopav ee aity ddumoy, ser) Me oe” 1755 
ratr oby éxdvev Satpov har 
xo mdvr diwy Aids “Opkos. > 
AN, GAN ef 748 eer KaT& vodv Keiv@,y 0! 
 padr dv dmapkor™ O7nBas & hpas 
Tas @yvylous méprpor, édv mas, FV” 5 1770 
 * Staxodrtoopey lovra déovoy 7 om. 1 
Toto dpaipors, 
OH. Spéow Kal rdde, kal wévO boa *y dy 
1756. Division of lines in LA. rbpBov-| mpooideiv GAN od ... 1758. Oept- 
Tov] Gepe(o)rov L. xetoe] Keio A. 1766. éxdvev] éxdve LA. 1768. 
AN.) —. L. avr. AC’. 1771. dvaxwrvowper] w from o A. 1773. doa] 
éo L. 60a A. Porson. corr. 


twas) is epexegetic inf. See Essay on 
L. § 36. p. 643 ib. p. 66. 

1758. ketoe podetv] Dindorf, follow- 
ing Bothe, rejects these words. But 
the break made by the paroemiac has 
a good effect, giving room for the pause 
of astonishment caused by the decisive 
words of Theseus. 

1760. daetrev épol] i.e. not merely 
‘He forbade me to approach,’ but ‘In 
what he said to me he forbade all 
approach.’ 

1762. pir émovetv.. €xer] * And 
that no mortal voice should violate the 
place of holy rest where he is laid.’ Cp. 
émpnuicw.—But gy. wndevi? 

1764. kaA@s is to be joined with 
mpacoovra, =‘ performing this.’ Cp. 
Tr. 579, Sdpots yap Av | Keivov OavdyTos 
éynexdnpevoy kadas: El. 793, Kamercb- 
pwoev Kadds: ib. 1305, ob ydp dy Kadas | 


innperoiny 7@ mapdvti Saipove: Fr. 736, 
énel wémpaxtar Tay TO Tod Beod Karas, | 
xwpiipev HON, K.7.A, 

1768. For “Opkos here, cp. Hes. Op. 
D. 219. 

1769. Tad’ Gv dwapkot] Cp. O. T. 
1182 and note. 

1772. Totow dpatpors] Partly dative 
of direct reference after iévra (Essay 
on L. § 12. p. 18), partly of remote 
reference after StakwAtvowpev. ‘In the 
hope of averting the bloody death which 
menaces our brothers:’ and, ‘In the 
hope of averting from our brothers the 
death which threatens them.’ 

1773. doa *y’] This is nearer to the 
MSS, and otherwise better than either 
ondo’ dv or da0° av. 

1773, foll, Spdcw . . drroxdpveww] ‘Not 
only will I do this; but in all that 
I can do that may give help to you 


OIAINOYS EN! KOAQNQI. 
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clas Ah pay J“ 
HAAW mpdocew mpdcdopa O dpiv 


a Sal x ~ 5 2 wy 
Kal T® KATA yns, OS veo EppeEl, 


1775 


~ eee ve 
mpos xdpiv, ov *det pw amrokdpvey,. 


XO, 


Opiivov éyetpeTe’ rk | 


mdvTws yao exer TadE KDposS, oi! 
yap €&X POS 85 


1775. éppec| éppao L. 
1777. *479] wit MSS. 
Ophvov A. 


Elmsl. corr. 


or pleasure to him below who is just 
gone, I ought not to weary.’ The 
emendation of Hermann, who omits 
yap before drokdpvew, rests on the 
observation that an anapaestic speech 
immediately before the final words of 
the chorus naturally ends with a 


aN adromavere ,*und emi mreElw 


{ 


yelycl- 


1776. od] od ydp (od yap L.) MSS. Herm. corr. 


1778. Ophnvov] Opnvwy LB Vat. 


paroemiac. Phil. 1468, Aj. 1416, alib. 
It may be further remarked that the 
resumption (Essay on L. p. 64, 6) is 
more harmonious than the new sen- 
tence beginning in the last line, and 
the full pause after mpds xdpy is un- 
rhythmical. 


ANTITONH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


KHPYz. Aoxovvra xal dd€avr’ amayyéhNew pe xp7 
Snuov mpoBovdrors tiode Kadpelwv médews* 
*Ereoxéa pev Tovd em’ edvoia xGovds 
Oarrew eoke ys ida katackahais: 


tovtov & ddehpdy tévd_ Iloduveixous vexpov 
é£o Badeiv aOanrov, dpmayny kvoiv, 
¢ ww ae a , 4 
&s ovr’ dvacraripa Kabpeiwy yOovds. 


» 


"ANTITONH. ’Eyo € Kadpelov ye mpoordrais déyo, 

a ? w+ Me A i 

jv paytis addos tévde ouvvOdnrew Oédn, 
eyo oe Odo kava xivdvvoy Baro 
Capac’ ddepov tov épdv, 008’ aiaxvvopar 
exouo’ dmiorov tHvd dvapxiav médev. 


Aesch. S. c. T. 1005 ff. 


To peév Spaua trdv Kaddictoy Sopordéovs. oracidgerar S€ Ta wept rip 
a3 fi © #. \ \ > A 3A ’ , 3 © ? a 
npwida icropovpeva kai tiv adeApyy aitns “Iopnunv, ds 6 pev "Iov ev rots 
; oe ; Bie CaN a get bat ace Ses 
diBupapBous _karampno Ojvai pyow duporépas ones Ee aie Hpas ino Aao- 
Sdpavros tov ’Ereoxhéovs. Mipveppos d€ pnae tiv pev lopnyny mpocopidovoav 
OcoxrAvpevo td Tudéos kata AOnvas éyxéAevow redevTAoa. . . Keirae de 7 
A lal c a 
pvOoroia Kat map’ Evdpuridy év “Avteydvn’ mA éxei hwpabeica pera Tov 
Aipovos SiSorae mpos yauov kowwviav kai tikres Tov Maipova. . . baci d€ roy 
Zopokhéa n&aoba rhs ev Sau orparnyias, edSoKipnoavra ev Th SiWackadia 
a s a a xf 
ths “Avreydvyns. éAexrar dé 76 Spaya rodro rpidxocroy Sevrepov. 
“‘¥mrddeats “Apiotopdyous Tpappartixov. 


Tue great beauty of the Antigone has been recognized by scholars 
and poets in every age, from the Alexandrian grammarian, who de- 
scribed it as ‘one of the finest’ of the many dramas of Sophocles 
which he knew, to Shelley, who wrote to his friend, ‘Some of us have 
in a prior existence been in love with an Antigone, and that makes 
us find no full content in any mortal tie.’ 

In recent times the appreciation of this beauty has been somewhat 
hindered by the tendency to dwell more upon the ethical than on 
the purely human aspect of the situation. The poet’s object was 
not to set forth a moral antinomy, but to make the spectators feel 
with and for Antigone, and in a less degree for the self-wrought 
misery of Creon. The supreme triumph of his art consists not in 
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the clearness with which truth is conveyed, but in the intensity with 
which a profoundly tragic subject has been felt, This first prin- 
ciple of all Sophoclean interpretation is not to be ignored, because 
the man ‘who saw life steadily and saw it whole’ is found to have 
had clear thoughts as well as profound emotions, so that in giving 
form to his conceptions he could not fail to teach great truths. 


But it is none the less necessary for the modern reader of the 
Antigone to apprehend clearly the point of view from which the 
action was intellectually regarded by the poet. 


The vindictive exposure of the corpses of enemies, the importance 
of the rite of sepulture, and the closeness of the fraternal tie, are 
characteristic features of primitive Greek society, and appear con- 
stantly in the Iliad. We see from the Ajax how hard it was for an 
ordinary Greek to recognise the duty of allowing burial to an enemy, 
and especially to a rebel; and from the Electra (1. 1487), how natural 
was the suggestion to cast out a hated corpse to the dogs and 
birds. The struggle of affection against this savagery was probably 
the chief interest of the original story of the Antigone (as of the 23rd 
Book of the Iliad), but in the time of Sophocles it also evoked a 
contrast of wider significance. It is obvious to the student of Thu- 
cydides, how continually in that age individuals must have been 
distracted between their obligation to the state and sentiments which 
seemed to have an ethical and religious sanction, and which, if 
not absolutely universal, had become deeply implanted in the heart 
of every Greek. That which in public discussion was the oppo- 
sition of Sikaoyv and £vpdépov, must often have been felt by indi- 
viduals as a conflict of feeling against public duty. The religious 
Spartan, who, at the command of his generals, put to the sword 
the Plataeans who were suppliants at his own fathers’ tombs (Thuc. 
B. 3.); the Ionian in Sicily taking part with Dorians against his own 
race (Thuc. B. 6.); the high-born Corcyrean compelled to do battle 
against the mother-state (Thuc. B. 1.); the religious Athenian, if 
there were any such, at Melos (Thuc. B. 5.); the Spartans who slew 
the enfranchised Helots after they had been presented crowned at the 
temples, must have experienced scruples which were more or less 
deeply rooted in the Hellenic nature. When Callicratidas refused 
to put Greek prisoners to death, his act must have called out some 
such division of sentiment amongst his troops. Such experiences may 
have helped to strengthen the idea, which was already growing 
amongst thoughtful men, of a universal law, not imposed by the will 
of a particular state, but, like the will of Zeus, having force every- 
where; not graven on pillars in the market-place, but written in the 
heart of man. What was once the solitary speculation of a Hera- 
clitus or Empedocles was sinking into the general mind. Not that 
there was anything like a distinct conception of the law of duty. 
The voice of the heart and conscience was indissolubly associated 
with the tradition of ages, and was still rather positive than moral in 
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its demands. But the notion of unwritten laws which carry with them 
an acknowledged reverence (Thuc. 2. 37), which know no difference 
of place and date from immemorial time, must always be regarded 
as one of the most important stages in the growth of ethical ideas. 
In the story of Antigone, as often in Greek history, this notion comes 
into sharp conflict with one scarcely less vivid in the Greek mind, that 
of the duty of obedience to the ruler (rév dei é€v apy dvrwv, Thuc. 2. 
37) as the representative of the state. It was not the vocation of the 
dramatist, or of his age, to harmonize these opposites. He has re- 
presented both feelings in their passionate working, leading on both 
sides, like all unmixed passion, to a tragic end. Yet, although the 
conflict of duties is not reconciled, but simply fought out, it is not 
left dubious that the ‘unwritten’ sanction is the higher, and that the 
state and its rulers, no less than the individual citizen, are bound to 
do it reverence. 


The incident in the tale of Thebes which forms the groundwork 
of this tragedy appears first in the concluding xoypés of the ‘Seven 
against Thebes’ of Aeschylus (ll. 1005-1077). There Antigone and 
Ismene accompany the corpses of their two brothers newly slain, and 
when the herald announces the decree of the ‘ probuli,’ that Eteocles 
shall be buried and Polynices exposed, Antigone declares that she 
will disobey the edict, and carry the earth for her brother’s burial in 
her lap (kéAr@ déepovea Bvocivov wendoparos) She is supported in this 
resolution by one half of the chorus of maidens, the other half (with 
Ismene ?) being deterred by the expressed will of the citizens. It is 
probable that Aeschylus drew this and other incidents of the tale of 
Thebes from some earlier source, to which Sophocles also had access. 
We cannot determine accurately how much of the fable, as the latter 
presents it to us, is of his own invention. 

But the chief difference between the two accounts is in agreement 
with the greater concentration of the later poet. According to both, 
Antigone defies what has been proclaimed as the law of the city: but 
in Sophocles this law is the edict of a single ruler, whose position 
at the head of a victorious army gives him an unquestioned authority. 
Thus the contention arises between two individual wills: the one 
wholly dauntless, the other only yielding when it is too late.y And 
the struggle is further embittered by the relation in which the two 
chief persons stand to one another, as the nearest of surviving 
kindred. It is manifest how much is gained by this, although it may 
perhaps be thought that the despair of Creon in the catastrophe, from 
the very vividness with which it appeals to the imagination, tends to 
a distraction of our sympathies like that which is more strongly felt 
in the Trachiniae. And certainly the subject did not admit of such 
perfect continuity of handling as that which meets us in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus’, But when the action is regarded as a whole, the 
harmony of parts is not less admirable than the spirit with which 
every part alike is wrought. 


1 See Ar. Poet. 1453 a, 9 Sutdjy .. THY oboracty Exovoa, 
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Tue ARGUMENT. 


Antigone is in the first flower of her youth: not worn and embit- 
tered, like Electra, by long years of oppression and neglect, of dull 
pain and hope deferred, but, with the intuition of a strong and noble 
nature, keenly realizing all the wrongs and sorrows of her kindred. 
She is not insensible to the joys of life. Her recent betrothal to 
Haemon, in whose sincerity she finds a response to her enthusiasm, 
has filled her with bright visions of married happiness and cares. 
But she inherits from her father an ardent impetuous temperament, 
a passionate will that is equally sudden and unfaltering in its resolve. 
And in her woman’s nature this is called forth most surely in the 
interests of affection. Love, and especially the love of kindred, is 
the moving-spring of her whole being, making her capable of any 
act of courage. And of all natural feelings, the strongest in a Greek 
woman seems to have been fraternal love (cp. the Electra), while of 
all tributes of affection, the performance of the last offices for the dead 
was the most sacred: Ant. 905-15; Hdt. 3. 119. 

When the play opens she has just heard of the proclamation, and 
her resolution is already taken. In tones of suppressed excitement 
she communicates her intention to Ismene, proposing that they should 
together lift the dead body and bury him. But when Ismene’s gentle 
and affectionate, but weak and timid nature, shrinks from the attempt, 
Antigone’s passion bursts forth in full blaze. Young as she is, she has 
no fear of death. She scorns the idea of concealment, and harshly 
rejects all counsel from the sister whom, in the opening line, she had 
addressed with all the confidence of unbroken affection. Supported 
by her passion, she is ready to act alone, and goes forth to her ‘holy 
crime,’ while Ismene, left in the palace, betrays by her manner the 
secret that is pressing on her mind (Il. 1-99). 

The stage is left vacant, and the chorus enter with their song of 
triumph. They ascribe the victory to Zeus, who hates the vain glitter 
of human pride, and propose to visit the temples of the Gods, with 
Dionysus as their leader. The death of the two brothers is lightly put 
aside by them as an ill-omened incident of the war. 

The chorus are the Theban elders, who have been summoned for 
special conference by Creon. He meets them, in full consciousness 
of his newly-acquired sovereignty, and of untried but incorruptible 
political virtue. His principles may be summed up in one word, 
‘fidelity to the state.’ All private obligations must give way to public 
ones, and rebellion is the greatest of crimes. Only, as Creon happens 
to be sovereign, disobedience to the state means disobedience to 
him: and the self-will which taints his patriotism is allowed to appear 
in the concluding lines of the speech (ll. 100-222). 

No sooner has he made known the edict, than a watchman enters 
to report that it has been disobeyed. The union of rusticity and wit 
in this man (‘the toe of the peasant coming near the heel of the 
courtier’) makes one of the few semi-comic touches in Greek tragedy 
—chiefly interesting to us as showing that Sophocles did not deem the 
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sophistical spirit inappropriate to the common people. The ®traé, 
however, is not merely a foil to the tragic earnestness of Antigone 
and Creon, but, by the matter-of-fact simplicity of his description, 
even before the detection, unconsciously brings into prominence all 
the touching details of the action of the heroine : How her light foot- 
step had left no trace on the hard earth; how, being unable by herself 
to lift the body, or to dig a grave, she had sprinkled handfuls of dust ; 
how she had frayed away ‘the beast of the field by night,’ until the 
coming of the watchmen relieved her. 

The chorus, who have hitherto preserved a respectful silence, now 
betray their opinion of the edict by suggesting that this deed of an 
undiscovered agent may be a providential interposition. 

This at once raises Creon’s passion to the height. He suspects 
the watchmen of being corrupted, and even the elders of harbouring 
disaffection: and threatens the watchmen with death and torture if 
they do not produce the malefactor (Il. 223-331). 

The chorus, in their amazement at the mysterious act, descant on 
the wondrous nature of man: whose marvellous craft is turned some- 
times to evil, sometimes to good. They praise the union of civic 
and religious virtue: but the spectator is left to reflect whether Creon 
may be thought of as combining both. Then Antigone is brought in 
by the watchman, who describes how after Creon’s peremptory in- 
junction they had again exposed the body; how, when a storm in- 
terrupted their watch, Antigone had ventured forth again to see what 
had been done; how, on finding the body bare, she had raised a 
piteous cry, and, after covering it with dust, had deliberately poured 
the triple libation, raising her hand aloft as she did so; lastly, how, 
when arrested, she had avowed the deed. The slight pity which 
the rustic feels for the maiden contrasts with the exuberance of his 
joy at his own escape. Then follows the great scene, in which 
Antigone, accused of violating the law, appeals from the human 
edict to the Divine ordinances, which are unwritten, but eternal and 
sure. Creon bursts forth in an utterance of rage in which his own 
action is unconsciously condemned. For in describing how the stub- 
born nature is broken, he is felt by the spectators to be pronouncing 
his own doom. He at first declares that both the sisters shall die: 
then, in answer to the chorus, admits that the law applies in strictness 
only to the actual malefactor. The punishment of death by stoning, 
which had been originally proclaimed, is to be commuted for one less 
bloody but more horrible, that of immurement in a subterranean cell 
(probably some primeval burying-place, like the ‘treasury of Atreus’ 
at Mycenae). In a spirited ortyouvOia the two chief persons assert 
their conflicting principles, Antigone abating nothing of her scornful 
impetuosity and lofty tone, Creon insisting, with unrelenting harsh- 
ness, on the vindication of his will, which he no longer cloaks under 
political sophisms. Ismene is summoned, and is led in weeping. 
Her irresolute though loving nature seeks too late and ineffectually 
to be identified with the act and fate of her sister, who repels the futile 
attempt with scorn. The extreme bitterness of the situation begins 
now to be felt, when Ismene and the chorus plead with Creon for 
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his son’s betrothed one. He is implacable; and, according to 
Béckh’s notable conjecture, Antigone utters the one word of affection 
for Haemon which escapes her throughout the play (Il. 332-581). 

The fate of the heroine is sealed. The light that was spreading 
on the last scion of the stock of Oedipus is extinguished, and the 
chorus take up their parable on the persistence of calamity, and the 
irresistible power of Zeus, that works through the vanity of human 
wishes, and the infatuation of a mind foredoomed to trouble (ll. 582- 
625). 

The catastrophe is, however, deferred by the entrance of Haemon, 
who, after receiving from his father a lecture on filial obedience and 
on the example of public spirit which the ruler is about to set in the 
punishment of his kinswoman, pleads indirectly for Antigone, by 
recounting the secret murmurs which he has heard in the city; and 
suggests the wisdom of yielding to the storm, and not standing too 
stiffly against opinion. An altercation follows. Haemon warns his 
father of the ruin which Antigone’s death will bring upon him, and 
is understood by Creon to be threatening his father’s life. Creon 
threatens to have Antigone slain at once before her lover's eyes; 
and on this Haemon goes out abruptly (ll. 626-805). 

The chorus sing the power of love, that can so pervert the mind 
and overcome the force of law. Yet they admit that the stern legal 
principle relaxes somewhat in themselves, when they see Antigone led 
forth on her last journey (Il. 781-805). 

She is somewhat changed in mood. Not that she repents for a 
moment of her action, or shrinks from abiding the consequences, 
but her heart melts at all that she is leaving, and she complains 
bitterly of the injustice of her fate. She is no longer carried forward 
by a passionate impulse, as when she was called upon to act, but she 
‘casts one longing lingering look behind,’ and, neither forgiving nor 
cursing her enemies, she simply judges them. For a moment she feels 
forsaken by the Gods, who do not save her for her piety. Her one 
comfort is, that she is going to join those whom she loved. Still she 
is resolute, and willing to appeal to the last ordeal. The chorus, who 
have tried to console her with the example of Niobe, chant after her, 
as she departs, the story of Danae, of Lycurgus, and of Cleopatra, 
who all suffered immurement, Danae by the will of Zeus, Lycurgus 
for his wild anger by Dionysus’ command, and Cleopatra by the cruelty 
of others and the hand of fate (Il. 806-987). 

All hitherto has gone one way. Now comes the turning-point 
(mepenérea). The blind Teiresias enters, and solemnly describes the 
evil auguries which he has witnessed, and which he interprets as 
indicating the Divine anger for the impiety of leaving the corpses 
unburied. Creon answers with an outburst of rage against the prophet, 
whom he accuses of corruption, and (in the sceptical spirit of the 
time) asserts that the Gods are not affected by human actions. But 
he will persist, even if the eagles should carry the pollution to the 
throne of Zeus (ll. 988-1047). 

The prophet is roused, and clearly utters his prediction that a curse 
is ready to light on Creon, and that the grave will rob him of his 
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own flesh and blood in return for having defrauded Hades of a dead 
body, and having entombed a living soul (ll. 1048-1090), 

The king is at last aware of what he has done. He goes with his 
servants, first to bury Polynices, and then to release Antigone. The 
chorus utter a wild song of supplication to Dionysus, to come and help 
them in the hour of need. But it is too late. A messenger recounts, 
in the presence of the gentle Eurydice, who enters just when the death 
of her son Haemon is announced, how they had buried all that re- 
mained of the mangled corpse of Polynices, when, as they approached 
the vault where Antigone had been immured, a loud voice of wailing 
greeted them; how, as they came nearer, it was the voice of Haemon; 
how, on looking in through the crevice from which the stones had 
been torn, they saw Antigone hanging by her girdle in the farthest 
recess (she had once more been resolute), and Haemon clinging to 
her; how, on seeing Creon, he had drawn his sword, and, after vainly 
aiming a blow at his father, who fled forth, had plunged it into his 
own side (Il. rog1—1243). 

Eurydice then goes out without saying a word: and shortly after- 
wards Creon enters with the body of Haemon in his arms, bitterly 
lamenting his stubborn folly. He has not gone far in his lament, 
when another messenger announces the suicide of Eurydice, whose 
dead body is presently brought on the stage by an ékkixdyya. Creon’s 
punishment is heavier than he can bear. The fierceness of disappointed 
affection is concentrated in one thunderbolt upon his head. The love 
of Antigone for Polynices, of Haemon for Antigone, of Eurydice for 
both her sons, of whom he has bereaved her ‘for the public good,’ all 
flash their curses on him. He is led away, and the chorus moralise 
in conclusion on the happiness of moderation and piety, and the fall 
that awaits the proud. The aged only, it would seem, can learn from 
experience to be wise (Il. 1244-1353). 


Remarks’. 


1, As compared with the Iliad and Odyssey, this drama, like the 
Oedipus Coloneus, shows a marked change or progress in the 
manner of conceiving the state of the dead. Creon, who has a 
statesman-like abhorrence of the excesses of religious feeling, has 
no consistent notion on this subject, but alternates between scep- 
ticism and common-place. He is only resolved that Antigone shall 
not live on earth. She interferes with his policy, and must be re- 
moved. She may marry some one in Hades if she will; at all 
events she shall be taught that it is lost labour to show reverence 
to the dead. The chorus, in trying to console the heroine, have 
only the barest husks of tradition to offer. She will be hidden from 
the light of day, but her fate will be renowned hereafter. That is 
all the assurance they can give. 

Antigone herself has a far clearer vision. She is dead to this world, 


1 For some observations on the Persons the reader is referred to the Introductory 
Analysis in the smaller edition, 
Gg2 
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and is living for the other. Her dead kindred have more vivid reality 
of existence for her than the people whom she sees around her. To 
go to be with those who are gone is no cessation of life to her, but 
only the continuance of the life which she has been living. Her lan- 
guage throughout implies her firm belief in the permanence of per- 
sonal existence, and it is observable that the source and nutriment 
of this strong and unforced conviction is natural affection. 

It is true that her anticipation does not find consistent expression. 
Even in modern Europe the confusion between the grave and the 
spirit-world is deeply inherent in language. And it must also be 
admitted that her hopes do not gain strength as she comes nearer to 
the fatal moment. They are almost overpowered by indignation and 
regret, and the exaltation of feeling under which she acted when the 
consciousness of the eternal ordinances and of the eternal abodes 
had made her stronger than the whole city of Thebes, seems almost 
to have faded away. Yet the hope of rejoining her kindred is unim- 
paired. Death, that closes all other hopes and cares, cannot extinguish 
for her the light of filial and fraternal love. 

2. The Antigone contests with the Ajax the first place in the order 
of composition amongst the seven extant plays. The alternation of 
anapaestic systems with the lyrical strophes in Il. roo-154, may be 
viewed as intermediate between the form of parodos in Aj. 734-200 
and that in O. T. 131-215, and wonderful as the Ajax is in part, 
the composition of the Antigone presents a higher artistic unity. On 
the other hand, the anapaestic accompaniment to each successive 
entrance, and the entire absence of broken lines in the Antigone, are 
instances of a certain archaic formality, which, while admirably suited 
to the subject, may also raise the presumption of an earlier date. 

3. But while this point must be left undetermined, it may be con- 
fidently affirmed, on grounds of internal evidence, that the Antigone is 
the earliest of the three plays of Sophocles that are connected with 
the tale of Thebes. Had the story of Oedipus been already worked 
out as it stands in the Tyrannus, Ismene could not have implied that 
Oedipus had perished before Jocasta, as she does in 1. 53, nor could 
Antigone have spoken of her mother with so much tenderness as she 
does in Il. 466, 7, 898, 9. 865 ; nor could Creon’s position as the ‘new 
ruler’ have been quite so simply conceived (cp. O. C. 567, 851). 
Had the story of the end of Oedipus at Colonus been worked out, it 
could not have been said, ‘he perished hated and dishonoured after 
putting out his eyes’ (ll. 50, 1), nor could Antigone speak of having 
prepared him for burial, 1. goo, cp. O. C. sub. fin. There is no thought 
in the Antigone of a death of Oedipus elsewhere than at Thebes ; 
while, on the other hand, the Oedipus Coloneus contains a pointed 
allusion to the Antigone (O. C. 1405-1413). 

When this priority is borne in mind, it beomes easier to realize the 
comparative simplicity of the legend as here presupposed, and while 
some of the separate allusions are more intelligible, we have the ad- 
vantage of being able to compare the maturity of Sophocles in the 
©. T. with an earlier as well as with a later manner. 

4, The view which attributes a comparatively early date to the 
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Antigone is in accordance with the tradition of antiquity, as implied 
in the statement contained in the old Greek argument, that Sophocles 
owed his command in the Samian War to the esteem which he won by 
the production of this drama. No such story could have gained cur- 
rency if the Antigone had been known to be amongst the later trage- 
dies, and had it really been a late tragedy it would probably have been 
known to be so. But modern critics have not been contented with 
such a general inference. The single, unsupported statement, re- 
peated not without reservation’ by the author of the ‘Yrd@eors, has 
led to elaborate attempts to determine such questions as these, Was 
Sophocles general in the first or the second Samian campaign? and 
consequently, Was the performance of the Antigone prior to 440 or 
only to 4418.c.? In like manner, the coincidence of Ant. 904-15 with 
Hdt. 3. 119, and of O. C. 337-341 with Hdt. 2. 35 (an obvious 
commonplace), together with an epigram, @Syv ‘Hpoddt@ redéev Sodo- 
KAjs éréov dv | mévr’ ext *revrixovra, of which both the authenticity and 
the text are questionable, have been made the ground of much 
speculation respecting the supposed intercourse of Sophocles with 
Herodotus: and as the latter was interested in Thurii, it has been 
even attempted? to connect the subject of the Antigone with a par- 
ticular incident in the history of the foundation of that colony. This 
is surely to heap conjecture on conjecture. That the two writers 
have a large common element is a truth that is well worthy of recog- 
nition: but were the tradition of their intercourse more circumstantial 
than it is, it might be interpreted in another mood of criticism as a 
legend based on this very truth. There is no reason to doubt the 
fact of the generalship of Sophocles, and either on this occasion, or 
on one of the earlier embassies of which we read in the Anonymous 
Life (or why not at Athens ?), he may have conversed with Herodotus: 
but what is more important and more certain is that he must have 
conversed with those who were the informants of Herodotus, the 
Jonian Greeks of Asia Minor and of the adjacent islands. And to 
return to the question of the date of Antigone, the mere ‘they say,’ 
even of the most accurate of the Alexandrians, is too weak to bear the 
weight of inference that is based upon it. 

5. Economy. There is no drama of Sophocles in which the main 
outlines are more carefully drawn, and none, excepting the first Oedipus, 
in which the adaptation of detail to the main effect is more complete 
than in the Antigone. 

It has been shown elsewhere* how many things are made to con- 
tribute to the noble isolation of the heroine, and to the final desolation 
of Creon, which the curse of Eurydice renders complete. The skilful 
gradation of the action is not less remarkable. First the firm resolu- 
tion on either side, with the song of the Chorus, who think only of 
Thebe’s triumph, coming between. Then the announcement of the 


1 He uses fact. 

2 By Mr. Watkyss Lloyd in his ‘Age of Pericles.’ It may be worth observing that if 
the Antigone was prior to the Samian War, the supposcd meeting of Sophocles with 
Herodotus must ex hyporhesi have a still earlier date. 

3 Sophocles, in single Plays, 8c. Introductory Analysis of the Antigone, 
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watchman, rousing astonishment in the elders and suspicion in Creon, 
but in the spectator only a hushed expectancy, which the. ode, moda 
ra dewd, renders more profound. Then the entrance of Antigone, 
guarded, who attracts all eyes during the description of her action, 
whilst her own eyes are fixed upon the ground: then the sudden flash 
of her avowal, and her defiant words. Here tension has reached its 
height and the action remains comparatively stationary, so leaving 
room for the central ode, ctSaiyoves oioe xaxev, and for the parts of 
Ismene and of Haemon. Then follows the re-entrance of Antigone, 
the incomparable Commos, the more questionable Rhesis, and her 
final exit in a short anapaestic speech: followed by a solemn lament, 
which rather represses than excites the feelings of the spectator. After 
this the unbidden coming of the prophet is a relief, and his altercation 
with the king calls off the mind from following the maiden to her 
doom, until his brief thunderclap of denunciation brings Creon also 
to know what he has done. His going forth is followed by a moment 
of fond eagerness and anxious hope, to which the report of the 
messenger puts a sudden end: though we learn from him that the pur- 
pose of the maiden’s death is not unfulfilled. The brief but pathetic part 
of Eurydice, and her presence at the recital of the Exangelos, are ad- 
mirably calculated to deepen the impression to be produced on the 
spectator by a narrative which is a sort of dramatic idyll. The catas- 
trophe, however, is not yet complete. For in the midst of the final 
Commos, as Creon bends over the dead body of his son, confessing his 
error, the death of the mother and her curses on the slayer of her two 
children are reported to him. Creon’s portion as he is led staggering 
away is felt to be far worse than death. 

6. Many instances of minute care in the composition of the Antigone 
have been pointed out by Wecklein and others and will be mentioned 
in the notes. It may suffice here to observe that the impatient words 
of Creon in ll. 578, 9, ‘Henceforth these must be women and not left 
at large,’ have the effect of lessening the surprise which the Athenian 
spectator may have felt at the liberty which made the first scene 
possible and was necessary to the plot. Antigone’s opportunity thus 
comes to be regarded as a result of the relaxation of female discipline 
naturally consequent on the absence of the men in time of war. 

7. Time in the Antigone. In one respect, however, such extreme 
accuracy was not yet necessary, the spectators being less exacting than 
they became afterwards ; this is the so-called ‘ Unity of Time.’ 

Aristotle in the well-known passage on this subject, while affirming 
that the action is as far as possible confined to a single revolution of 
the sun, says also that the earliest tragedies retained something of the 
Epic mode of treatment. This remark is indisputably applicable to 
the Eumenides, and when the Antigone and Ajax are scrutinized in 
this respect as Othello has been, it will be found that the inconsistency 
which is so manifest in Shakspeare is present, in a minor degree, 
even in Sophocles. And if the Athenian spectator was not always 
too fastidious on this point, how much less so must the audience of 
the Iliad have been! 


a, The Argive invasion and repulse described in the parados is 
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external to the action and may be the more naturally fore-shortened. 
But we may begin by observing that the events described by the 
Chorus cannot really be imagined as happening in a single day. The 
fall of Capaneus, the general engagement, the deaths of Polynices and 
Eteocles, the flight of the Argives, to all which must be added the 
death of Menaeceus or Megareus, probably filled many successive days 
in the original legend. 

é. The death of Polynices was the cause which precipitated the 
retreat of the Argive host: and this happened in the night immediately 
preceding the opening scene, which takes place before the dawn. 
The flight occasioned the pursuit, and from this the army did not re- 
turn till sunrise. Creon may not have followed far and may have 
been recalled by the cares of State, though he is only returning to 
the palace when the elders encounter him. But somehow between 
night and morning there has been time for the following events :—the 
burial of Eteocles with military honours; the proclamation which 
reaches the ears of Antigone; her act in sprinkling the dust and keep- 
ing the wild beasts and dogs from the dead; the setting of the watch 
by Creon; the summoning of the elders while it is still early morning, 
for the discovery of the act by the first day-watch is still recent when 
the ®vAaé comes. 

c. But there is more than this; for when the sun has hardly touched 
the body of Polynices,—supposing him only to have been slain the 
previous night,—it is already in a state of decomposition (Il. 409 ff.). 

d. Again, Creon’s authority is not six hours old, and yet he speaks 
of certain mutterings of secret disaffection, which he has long since 
heard (ll. 289 ff.). 

e. The word rére in ll. 391, 480, implies something more than the 
space between morning and mid-day’. And it may be observed in 
passing that the storm which filled the sky has not for a moment 
interrupted the action on the stage, which is in the open air. See also 
ll. 559, 855, 1273, for reference to what seems a distant past. 

jf. There is no trace of the change from stoning to immurement 
until 1. 774, yet by 1. 883, all is prepared. 

g. Another instance of ‘ foreshortening’ occurs in the speech of the 
messenger, where the cutting down of Antigone’s body, although a 
necessary link in the action, is not mentioned (Il. 1236 ff.). 

h. When these points are considered, it will not seem strange that 
while for the most part such vague words of time as dprios, mddat, Tre, 
are employed, as elsewhere in Tragedy, Teiresias in denouncing the 
catastrophe which is imminent should use the phrase ‘ Not many days 
hence,’ or that he should speak of the effect which Creon’s impious 
action has produced on distant cities (Il. 1064 ff., 1080 ff.). 

And the question may be suggested, whether there are not some 
traces in Greek tragedy of that sys/ole and dias/ole of the imaginary 
time, which Professor Wilson proved to exist in Shakspeare ? 


1 Cp. Aesch. Ag. 587 ff., 1372, Cho. 973 ff. 
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LaneuaGE AND METRE. 


There is somewhat more of Ionicism in the Antigone than else- 
where in Sophocles, and the style comes nearer to the Aegus etpoeyy, 
Epic turns like aceire duopenq, rév [8] émat yévous, can hardly be 
paralleled from the other plays. The mode of expression, though 
often subtle, is for the most part rapid and direct. 

The chief characteristic both of the lyrical and other metres is the 
combination of extreme regularity with great freedom and variety of 
adaptation. There are no epodes except the one at the end of the long 
Commos, ll. 876-882: and amongst the senarii there are no broken 
lines’. The number of trisyllabic feet is also comparatively small. 
Whilst the proportion of end-stopt lines and of couplets, in the dia- 
logue, is high, light endings are already frequent. There is great 
variety of pauses, and often, too, the lines run on without any pause 
into long periods, ll. 304-12, 1006-11, 1064-71. This probably gave 
occasion to the foolish tale, mentioned in the Anonymous Life, that 
Sophocles died from losing his breath in reading the Antigone. 


STATE OF THE TExT. 


Fifteenth century MSS. of the Antigone are not very infrequent, 
but it is not often found in earlier copies, beyond the select number 
of those containing the seven plays. There are few important varia- 
tions of the text, but in some instances the unanimous reading of the 
MSS. is certainly corrupt: and in ]. 4 at least this was so already in 
the time of Didymus. 

Two considerable interpolations have been suspected, and accounted 
for on the uncertain theory of a later adaptation of the drama in 
classical times. One of these passages, ll. 1080-3, has been already 
defended, so far as the objection against it rests on the limitation of 
time ; the other, ll. 904-12, reflects an earlier rather than a later phase 
of thought, and in this respect is not more surprising in a play of 
Sophocles, than the primitive sophisms which appear side by side 
with the loftiest conceptions in the central scene of the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus. 


1 See above, p. 271. 
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1-17. The opening speeches reveal 
the contrast between the sisters, while 
the affectionate address of Antigone in 
1. 1 gives greater emphasis to her vio- 
lent outbreak in 1,69. Cp. O. T. 85, 
and note. 

I. kowév not only means ‘Of com- 
mon parentage,’ but has the further 
significance of common interests and 
feelings. See Essay on L. p. 96, and 
for atvraSeAgpov (where the compound 
merely adds a pathetic emphasis), ib. 
p. 91,6. ‘Ismene, my own sister, who 
sharest all with me.’ Antigone and 
Ismene were united by a common grief 
in an affection ‘ Dearer than the natural 
bond of sisters.’ 

2, 3. (1) ‘Do you know, that of the 
ills derived from Oedipus there is not 
one which Zeus will not bring upon us 
two before we die?’ 6zrotov ovyxi is the 
indirect form of zotoy obyi ; = ‘all with- 
out exception.” So Boéckh: and this 
agrees better with what follows in ll. 7, 
g, 10, 11 ff. than (2) reading 8, 7 with 
the Schol. and rendering, ‘ Know’st thou 
which of the evils is such that Zeus will 
not accomplish it?’ or (3) (émotov a 
resumption of é, 71), ‘Know’st thou what 
of all the evil Zeus will not accom- 
plish ?’ or (4) supposing 67: pleonastic : 
‘Know’st thou what’ etc. 

tev dm Oi’tarov] Oedipus in the 


bre L. 
drep) xapis nal idiov gl. V*. 


Antigone is simply the author of misery 
to his race: infr. 49 ff., 864 ff., although 
the misery has an earlier source in the 
Doom of the Labdacidae. The action 
of the O. T. and O. C. must not be pre- 
supposed. See Introd. p. 452. 

3. v@v isdative. (E. on L. § 12. p.18). 
For étt aoa, cp. Hom. Il. 18. 10, Mup- 
piddvev tov dpiotoy ert (wovros épeio | 
xepaly ind Tpwwr reitbery paos Hediovo. 

4. drys tdrep] Neither the defence 
of these words by Béckh, who places 
them between commas, ‘ Calamity apart,’ 
ie. ‘no disgrace, not to speak of 
calamity,’ (cp. Dem. de Cor. p. 255); 
nor that of Wecklein, who treats the 
privative as a redundant negative, i.e. 
drep=ov mdéwv, nor Linwood’s, who 
makes dAyewov ovr’ drys dtep=darye- 
voy drnpdv rte, is satisfactory. Yet 
Didymus knew of no other reading, 
and interlinear glosses before the Chris- 
tian era can hardly be assumed. Else 
there is much plausibility in Porson’s 
conjecture that a gloss dryp’ i.e. drnpdr, 
has taken the place of éxoy (sc. peré- 
Xxov), or some other word. The cor- 
ruption occurring at such an early period 
is more probably due to the confusion 
to which all negative expressions are 
liable (E. on L. § 29. 2, p. 49), but which 
in the present instance cannot be at- 
tributed to the poet; i.e, odd” dry- 
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dvoiy a&dedgotv écrepyOnpev Svo, 
pug Oavévrov huépa dimdp xepl 
émel d& ppoddds Eotuy "Apyclwv orparos 15 
év vukri th viv, oddey oid brréprepov, 
ovr ebrvxoica paddoy, ovr arwpévn, 
AN. 78n Kada@s, Kal o éxros atdAciov muddy 


To08 obvek eé€reumrov, as povy KdvoLs. 


dripov C. 
g. AavOaver] AavOdver(;) L. 


5 G&ripov L. od (x?) LE. 


oe 
"Apyciov) dpyciov L. dpyeov Ch, dpyetoo A. 


ceiver’ Vat. KAvots} KAvErs Vat. b. 
pdév éc0 érotov ode onwma, has become 
confused in the mind of some early 
interpreter with odd€ é06 érotov ove 
drnpov = obdév éa7’ urns drep. Qy. drys 
théwv? The emphasis culminates on 
atpoyv, which pointedly refers to the 
dishoncur she is now to speak of. 

6. tT@v..karadv, partitive genitive, as 
supplementary predicate. See Essay on 
L. § Io. p. 15. 

7, 8. -maviqpe..otpatnyév] The 
Thebans had gone forth mavényel under 
Creon’s generalship, and he had made 
the proclamation as otparnyés, before 
assuming the civil power. Cp. Thuc. 5. 
60, § 5, Tas dd orpareias Sixas mply éor- 
évat epivovorv. The publicity of the edict 
makes it more painful. Antigone knows 
what she is doing. Infr. 44, 907. 

g. tis adverbial. 

Io. tOv éx@pGv] ‘When evils de- 
vised by enemies are threatening those 
we love.’ In the vehemence of her 
resentment she already speaks of Creon 


ovxt VV4. 
oO 
13. Sto] dia L Siw C4. 5b0 CA. 15. 


cp. L 3. 6. re om. A, 


18. 75y] qdev L. 1g. obvex’} 


as an enemy. Cp. infr. 62. 7d dnd 
Tav éx9pav Kaxd, Schol. According 
to others 7av éy9pav is abl. gen. 
‘passing from enemies,’ i.e. no longer 
directed towards them, or descriptive, 
‘evils which belong to enemies,’ 1.€. 
which should be confined to them. 

Ir. ovSels pi00s.. pidwv] ‘No word 
conceming any of our friends.’ Essay 
on L § 9. p. 13. 

12. é& dtov] Sophocles has not been 
careful to mark the exact sequence of 
the events preceding the action of the 
Play. (See Introduction.) But the death 
of the brothers is supposed to have 
taken place some little time before the 
rout of the Argive host. Infr. 144-8. 

14. pt@..SurAG] Essay on L. p. 69. 

17. pa@AAov is redundant, the whole 
expression being epexegetic of oddev 
iméprepov, and in construction with 
oida, 

18, 19. kal o”.. eémepmov] ‘And it 
is for this that I have been leading thee 
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dndrots ydp te Kadyaivovo’ eros. 20 


. 8 yap Tadpov vGv TH Kactyvite Kpéwr ‘r ; 


x $3 rs X, yo9 A y 
Tov pev mpoticas, Tov O atiudoas exe; 


> ca ¥ ¥ x ‘ ie 
Ereoxréa pév, ds A€yovor, adv dikn 


Txpncdels dixala Kal von, Kara X9oves 


expuwe, Tois évepbev evripov vexposs, 25 
Tov 0 aONws davévra flodvvetkous véxuv 

aorotat gacw Lee ee TO pry en peo 
Tapo Kaddrwat wnde Koxidoal Tiva, datiyl © 5 


20. KaAX.|] XaAK. (mg. yp. KaAx.) A, 


a) kaovyyro. | ve(u)v TO(e) KaovyvAra(t) Ly 


xpnodpevos gl. V. Sixaia] dinaa R, 
27. paow] ppnow L. gacty CAE. 
28, xwxdoa] xwA(?)doa L. 


forth.” Thus a probable reason is given 
for the appearance of the two maidens 
before the gate. Their usual seclusion 
has been somewhat relaxed during the 
absence of Creon and Eteocles with the 
army. Infr. 578, 9. Cp. El. 517. 

20. SyAots yap tt Kadxatvouc’ érros] 
‘It is plain that your thoughts are 
darkening with some troublous word. 
kaAyxatvew is formed on a fancied analogy 
to moppipw, as this is used in Homer of 
the agitation of the sea, and, metaphori- 
cally, of the mind. According to others 
the first notion of xaAxaivw is to stir 
from the depths, as in dredging for the 
murex («aAx7). 

21. taov is genitive of respect with 
both participles, but chiefly privative 
genitive with dtipdoas. See Essay on 
L. p. 66, 1, 68. She implies that both 
brothers had been dishonoured by the 
decree. Cp. infr. 515-17, od paprupyoe 
tavd’ 6 xatOavay veéxus.. ov yap Tt Sod- 
os, GAN’ adeADIS WAETO. 

23. os A€youor, resumed in gaa 1. 
27, pact l. 31, points to the fact that the 
maidens in their seclusion could only 
know of the edict from hearsay. 

ovv Sixn | txpnodels Stxaia wal vd- 
He] xpnoGeis has been generally con- 
demned, and éypjaOnv only occurs else- 
where in a strictly passive sense. 
Yet, as Shilleto observes (Journ. of Phil. 
No. 13, p. 149), Hdecdpnv and 76é- 
o@nv. the former in lyric verse, the latter 
in senarii, are found within a few lines 
of each other in O. T. 647, 651; and 


21. Tapov] Tapwy Vat. b. vv 
24. txen76«is] xpnadels L, 


dpyradels (leg. dprabels) map avrov gl. Vt, 
éxxennpdx Oat] éxxernpvxea MSS. 
nokvoa C. 


(eye. E.) 


Xenodpevos does not occur in Sophocles. 
*Ereoxdéa expuwpe, xpnadels (ad7@) abv 
din, is not impossible in point of syntax. 
On the other hand neither ypyodels 
dixata, hor xpyorois Sinaia, nor mpocdels 
dixaa, can be approved.. In 1871 I 
suggested mpoQcls. ‘After laying him 
out in state, with the righteous meed of 
honour and all customary observance, 
he has covered him in earth.” Cp. Hat. 
1, 112, 5. 8, Tpeis yey jyuépas mpotéace 
Tov venpov: inf. 196, kal ta mav7’ ép- 
ayvica. This part of the treatment 
of Eteocles would contrast with the 
prohibition even to mourn for Polynices. 
Cp. Thuc. 2. 34, where the words xai 
Emipéper TO avrou éxacros qv Tl BovaAnra 
throw some light on the custom implied 
in ov Binn dixaia nat viuw. For the 
emphatic 8ixata, cp. Aj. 1100, és Tapas 
éyh Onow dixaiws: Hdt. 8. 106, vopw 
Sinaiy xpewpevor. mwpobeis may have 
been changed to mpoo@eis (which Donald- 
son conjectured), and to this may have 
been added an interlinear gloss & xp7. 
Cp. 1. 243. kdpayoretoas & xpn. An- 
other guess is xppaOat Sixaimv (sc. abr). 

For similar fullness of expression on 
a solemn occasion, cp. O. T. 219, 259. 

25. Tots .. vexpots] ‘ Holding his hon- 
ours amongst the dead;’ i.e. not &ripos, 
or deprived of common rights. 

26. Oavovra .. vékuv] Cp. infr. 515, 6 
KarOavew véxus. 

27. ékkeknpdxGar] Passive. 
proclamation has been made.’ 
retabat, 1. 36. 


‘That 
Cp. mpo- 
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A x a“ ‘ 
éav & dkdavtov, arapov, oiwvois yAuKvy 


Onoavpiv eicopGor mpos yxdpiv Bopas, 


4 
s (ho Be. 30 


toaird pact tov dyabdy Kpéovtd cot 


a 
Kajol, Néyo yap Kae, knpvgavt exe, 


kai dedpo vetoOar tadra *rotor piy €idbou 


- lon , . x Sad >» 
‘capi mpoxnpvgovra, Kal To mpayp aye 
2 


P 
ovx ws map ovdév, adr 
( gdvov mpoxetcbar Snudrevorov év model, 


a 7 & 
ds dv rovrov te dpa, 35 


~ Paver pact 


eh B 4 fa) ‘ 4 7 
ottws exer got Tatra, Kal deifers Taxa 


? nan 
elt evyevns mépuxas eit éoOAGv KaKy. 


IX, ri &, & radaippov, ei rad’ év Tobros, éyd 


Advova’ dv } “Pdrrovea mpocbetuny méov ; 40 


29. dkAavrov, drapoy] drapoy dxAavrov LE. (dxdavorov CE) dxdavoror ara- 


pov AV*Vat b. 

xpéovra oot L?Vat. b. 
oveiobat L. *roto.] tots MSS. 
puooovta, LV.  mpoxnpigovra V°. 
EV‘. 


29. édv] Sc. mdvras. The affirmative 
subject is supplied from the negative 
Cp. the language of the proclamation in 
O. T. 241, and see Essay on L. p. 59. 

diAautov, dradov] Cp. Od. 11. 72; 
Il. 22. 386; Eur. Hee. 30. 

29, 30. oiwvots .. Bopas}] (1) ‘To the 
vultures a sweet treasure as they eye 
him with a view to the gratification of 
food.’ Cp. infr. réApas yapiy: 908, Ti- 
vos vopou 5) Tatra mpos xapw A€éyw; 
Or, perhaps, (2) ‘To the vultures, eye- 
ing him, a glad store of food to gratify 
their desire’ For wpds xépw in the 
latter rendering, cp. Phil. 1156, dv7i- 
ovoy xupégar ordua. mpos xapiv, and for 
the combination of adverbial phrase 
and noun, El. 1336, obv xapa Bors. 

31. tév dya0sv Kpéovra] Cp. Phil. 
873, dyabol orparnAdrat. 

31, 2. oor | kdpol, Aéyw yap Kdpé] 
Antigone first says, ‘There is Creon’s 
proclamation for you!’ (aot unemphatic 
as in l. 37:) then, going off upon the 
word, ‘For you, did I say? ay, and for 
me too, for I count myself also amongst 
those forbidden” This is said with 
bitter emphasis, showing that she has 
fully counted the cost of the act she 
meditates. ‘The proclamation extends 


31. Kpéovrd, cot] xpéovra’ aol L. 
32. Aéyw] A€ye od E. 
Heath. corr. 
mpoxnpvtavra C*AVat. 
40. 3) ‘pamrovaa| 4 O4n70vca LVat. b. 
nal Odrrovoa V. yp. cat 4 pdmrovoa mg. C**R. 


xpeovTa aot CAER. 

33- Sedpo veioGar] Seip’ 

34. mpoknpvgovta] mporn- 

aye] eyew Vat. 

fj Odnrovoa CAEV®V'Vat. L’?R 
ide C** mg. 


to me—I accept the consequences.’ 
For Aéyq in this sense, cp. Aesch. Prom. 
973, kal ot 8 éy rovTos Aéyw: Cho. 
989, AiyloGou yap ot Aéyw pdpov. Others 
take Kapeée as #duol, ‘To me, I say! 
(whose spirit he little knows). 

35. 6s av] Essay on L. § 22. p. 35, 2. 
§ 39. P- 72. 

tovtwv ti] For this idiomatic use of 
tw, cp. Thuc. §. 13, Spav re div éxeivos 
E€TTEVOEL, 

36. Sypddrevorov] ‘ By stoning of the 
people.’ Essay on L. p. 98, a, line 15. 

38. For edyevys in the ethical sense, 
cp. Eur. EL. 363, otrou 76 y HO0s Sva-yeves 
mrapégouat, And for the genitive éo@Adav, 
cp. Aj. 763, dvous Karas Aé-yorTos ebpéOn 
maT pos. 

39, 40. ‘Alas for thy rash spirit! 
What help, if things be at this pass, 
can I afford, either to undo what is 
done, or to confirm it?’ tadatdpov 
points to the daring spirit of Antigone 
and to the tone of her last words. 

For Avouvoa, cp. Aesch. S. v. T. 270, 
Avovoa ToAepiov pdBor. 

The choice lies between ’Gamtrovda 
and €i &rrovoa. The implied negative 
is in favour of €i@ dwrovoa, which comes 
near the first hand of L. Cp. O. T. 517, 
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, # 
el gupmovices Kal ~vvepydoet, oxéret, 


12. moioy re xivddvevpa; mod yvdpns mor’ ef: 

AN, ef rov vexpdv gdy rHde Kougueis xXepe. 

IX. 7 ydp vocis Odrrew of, dmébppnrov more: [50 b. 

AN. rév yotv éudy Kal tov ody, Ay od pi dys, 45 
aderpdv' ob yap 8) mpodoto’ ddGoouat, 

12, & oxerdia, Kpéovros dvreipnxéros ; 

AN. aXX ovdiy ait rév eudv *p elpyew péra. 

12, oipor' gppdvncov, & Kaoyvirn, marhp 
as vey arexOis Svokrens 7 dméd€To 50 
Tpos avTopwpwv aytraknpdtov, Sutras 
des apdgas ards abroupyd xept: 

At, fuvepydoe] Evvepydone L, 42. wot LVat. Vat.b. L?V4. mod A. wi E. 


44.9) a@L. i C.F AE. 

47. Gvretpnxdtos] dvtippnxdtos A. 
éuav CL?AE Vat. Vat. b. 
51. abropdpav R. 


Adyouowy er’ Epryoiow, where, however, 
ei precedes. But fre is slightly too em- 
phatic, and 4 “damrovoa is an early 
reading. The expression is proverbial. 
Cp. Aj. 1317. 

42. 700 yvopuns tor’ «f;] Although 

mot with the verb of motion is not un- 
likely (cp. El. 922, ror yrwpns p¢pec), 
the future tense does not suit the pas- 
sage. Hence the reading of Par. A. 
(with «2 from ¢ipi) is preferable. Cp. 
‘El. 390, mod mor’ ef ppevdv; but see 
Eurip. Iph. A. 480, for e@ from eu 
with present meaning. 
_ 43. Antigone’s first intention is to lift 
the body with Ismene’s help and give it 
proper burial. Being unable to do this 
unaided, she sprinkles the dust. Cp. 
EL. 938-1057. 

Edv 77]5e .. xept] * Aiding this hand,’ 
i.e. taking part in my labour. Cp. 
O. T. é« rhode xepds. Essay on L. 
§ 22. p. 34. F 

44. daréppytov mode] ‘A thing for- 
bidden to the whole city.’ dréppyrov 
is neuter accusative in apposition to the 
action of @dmrev. Essay on L. § 17. 


p. 25. ; ; 
45, 6. ‘I will certainly bury my bro- 


of] Om. Vat.b.: erasure after dadppnrov Vat. 
e. in erasure Vat. 
Brunck. corr. 

di:mAGs| yp. TaAas V. mg. 


48. énow pw’) éudu L. 
50. dvorkens TT) or L. s7’C, 
52. dppagas Vat. b. 


ther and yours, though you do not 
choose to do your part.’ The second 
of these lines has been needlessly sus- 
pected. The rejoinder of Ismene comes 
in more effectively when the or:yopvéia 
is broken. ‘v=«dy, cp. Phil. 52, dad’ 
qv Te xawvov .. kdvns, bmoupyeiv. 

48. ‘ He has no right in what is mine, 
to part me from my own.’ Tév épav is 
partitive genitive with oSév péra: pri- 
vative genitive with eipyew. Essay on 
L. p. 61. 

50. vv] Ethical dative. 

51. avrodmpwv] ‘ Self-detected ;’ i.e. 
Brought to light by his own act. mpés= 
‘In consequence of, connects the phrase 
with the preceding rather than the fol- 
lowing words. Although the action of 
O. T. is not presupposed, this part of 
the fable had been already developed 
by Aeschylus. See S. c. T. 778 ff. 
Others take atropapwv to mean ‘clearly 
proved,’ ‘manifest to all men:’ cp. Od. 
II. 247, dpap 8 dvdnvora, Geol Oéaav dv- 
Opwmoowv. But the emphatic repeti- 
tion of airés a’roupy® in the next line 
agrees better with the more pregnant 
meaninz, avrouvpyg=els éaurdy tatdTa 
ép£aon. 
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éreita pytnp Kal yuvyn, SumAody eros, 
mArexTaiow aptdvaior AwBara Biov' 
) 

tptrov & adder Svo0 pilav Kal jpépay BB 
avToKTovobyTE TH TahalTapw popov 

’ a 
kolwov KaTeipydoavT émadAndow yxeEpoly, 
~ ~ t % e5 #: A 
viv avd pova dy vo Aerdepmpéeva oKorTeEL 
d 7 2 2 - ? 2 fa 4 
dow Kdkior ddovped’, ef vipov Bia 
ipov tupdvvev i) Kpdérn mapéegiper, 60 
Bb] - 4 ~ % ~ XxX m~ rd 
GAA Evvoely xXpt} TOUTO pey yuvaly OTL 
epupev, os mpds dvdpas ob paxovpéva 
# ? ae > 9 a > 9 , 
éreita & obvek apxouerO Ex Kpeloodvar 


‘ ~ > 3 A 4 ~ eA 7 
KQL TQAUT QAKOVELY KQaTL TeVO adyiova, 


éy@ pev ovv aitotca Tovs tb1d yOovds 65 


évyyvoay icyev, ws Bidgouat rade, 


Tots évy TéAe BeBaou mreicopan, 


TO yap 


& ra , Ba ~ E} ee 
TEPlLTTa WPATTELY OUK exel VOUV ovdévan, 


mdboe 
53. SitAodv émos] 5.érosL. 5. énosC*. 5. wdGoo, yp. éwos AV®. Kandy md6os E. 


5. 7a00s Vat. V. Vat. b. Vt. 

Siw C. Vat. b. 

cett. Coraés corr. 

pdpov C12). 

viv 3 CoA, 

étpev AC’. 
oo 


57. émaddnaow L, 
va} vO) L. vd CtE. 


xpattivey Cl. xpacodvev AE. 
65. ovv] om. Vat. L?. 


5. mados éros R. 
56. abroxrovotvre| abroxrevotyre Vat. L7E, 
Tw TaraTapw] TH(t) Takarmwpa(r) L, 

én dddnaoyv C'AV. 


63. dpxdpecd”] dpydpued” Vat. L*. 


64. ddrylova] adryetova L. 
67. Toics’ Vat. b. 


54. dpraveot R. 55. S00] Sto L. 
auTorevouvTes 
pépov] popa L. 

58. viv LE. 
Go. mapétipev] mapegetney LE. mapé- 
Kpecobver| kpatrover L. 


dayiova AC’. 
68-70. om Exar... mpacoe 


omitted (through homoioteleuton), and afterwards added by 1. 


53. Sumdobv éxros] ‘A two-fold name,’ 
suggesting the horror of the double re- 
lationship. Cp. O. T. 928, yury 5& py- 
Tnp 48€ TOV Keivou TéxvaY. 

54. AwBarar Biov] ‘Destroys her own 
life’ Cp. Tr. 887, rav8’ tBpiv. 

56. attoxrovotvte] ‘By mutual fratri- 
cidal slaughter.’ adtés in composition 
here is partly reciprocal and partly, as 
in abréxecp, suggestive of the murder of 
kindred: cp. 1.172. The same is true 
of kowév: cp. 1.147. 

57. €maAAnAou | ‘Mutual.’ The read- 
ing of L and Hermann is justified by the 
awkwardness of the double genitive dual 
and the doubtful use of ézi in the other 
reading. 


58. 84 emphasizes péva with refer- 
ence to what precedes. ‘Thus left 
alone.’ 

60. piiov tupawav 7 Kpdty] ‘The 
will or authority of the ruler.’ 

64. For the epexegesis, see Essay on 
L. § 33. p. 57. And for the accusative, 
‘to obey in this,’ cp. infr. 666, 7. 

66. Bialopar raSe] This passive use 
of BrdCouon occurs again in 1. 1073, dad’ 
éx gov BiaCovra rade. 

67. tots .. BeBSor] ‘Those whose posi- 
tion is supreme;’ i.e. the present ruling 
power. 

68. wepicod mpdooew] ‘To act be- 
yond one’s sphere.’ Cp. Tr. 617, 76 pi 
*mOupely Toms ay mEepiaod Spay. 
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yy x 
AN. ovr dv Kedetoaw ovf dv, ef Oédors ere 


, Sis dee 
mpdocey, euod y av Hdéas Spdns péra, 70 
se MF ‘) « A 
GX toh dota cot Soxet, Keivoy 8’ éyw 


Odvyo. 


kadéy pot Tobro tmoovten Oaveiv, 


J ~ 
pirn pet adtod Keloopat, pidrou péra, 


a 
dala mavoupyjcac: 


érel mAclov xpdvos 


dv def pe apécxe Tois Kdtw Tay évOdde. 15 


3 ~ cal 
exel yap del Keioopat col Od ef Soxéi, 


Ta Tov Ocdy 


Pa 


> Ss. X > 
. €Y® MeV OvUK 


4 > 9 2 > ¥ 
EVTLL ATLLATAT exe. 


Fl ~ Xx X 
aria mowdpat, To dé 


Bia mwoditav Spav epuy adpnyavos, 


AN. 


od pév Tad” dv mpovyor’ 


éyd dé O% rdépov 80 


xdooue aderAghG pirTdr@ mopedoopat. 
IZ. oipor Tadaivns, as brepdédorxd cov. 


AN, ph pov mpordpBe tov ody e€dp0ov mérpor. 


69. i OéAo1s] 20éAors AR. 


mArciov LA. mAeiov Ct 


Oe(7?)@y L. 78. pev...ovw L. 
mpovxa A. mpotow L*. p.m. 

yp. Biov 

métpov C?, Bioy EVV?V+, 


7o. ésod .. péra] ‘Would your acting 
with me be any pleasure to me.’ For the 
adverb 8éws, implying a predicate, see 
Essay on L. § 24. p. 40. 

71. to@ 6mota] This reading is ac- 
knowledged by the Scholiast equally 
with 06° émoia, the reading of LA. ‘Be 
such as you choose to be’ (i.c. base, 
cp. supr. 38) is more forcible than ‘Hold 
what principles you please,’ even if 
eidévat can have this meaning. Cp. Phil. 
1049, Torodrés ei’ éyw: Eur, Or. 1680, 
Kayo TowdTos. dmoia is nominative by 
attraction to the antecedent. Hermann 
thought the dative érofq was required. 

72. Antigone knows clearly from the 
beginning, with the heightened con- 
sciousness of passion, the consequences 
of her act. There is no ‘irony of for- 
tune,’ so far as she is concerned, 

74. 8010 twavoupy.| Cp. infr. 924. 

75. Tv évO45e] See E. on L. § to. p. 
15. The form of expression resembles 
Hdt. 3. 124, BotAecOar oty mapbeved- 
es0ar wAciw ypdvov ) Tod marpds éoTe- 


pjo@u. For the thought, cp. Plat. Legg. 
VOL. I. 


ei 0€Aeis] Vat. b. 

Vat. 71. érota] émotd LA. etc. 

76. det] aie L. 
(?(obv) ob«.) 

81. xdaova"] xwoou0’ L. 


efapOou Biov Vat. L?, 


yo. Y avy y..dv L. & dy 
émota V* and Schol. 74. 
cot] od V. 77. Oewy] 

80. mpovxou] mpodxoto L. 
83. morpov L. 


9. 881 A, Odvaros pev ode eorw eaxarov, 
of 5 évAibou .. révor.. iat padAov év 
éoxdros: Sim. Am, 3, ToAAds yap Huiv 
éort TeOvavar x pévos, K.T.A. 

76. gol 8 et Soxet] The emphasis 
really rests on the subject (ov), but is 
transferred to the dative, as in Phil. 
1395, Ws pGoT enol pev Trav Ad-yav Ajgat, 
ot b¢ | «7A. E. on L. § 41. pp. 78, 9. 
The change to ot (see v. rr.) is slight, 
but rather weakens the expression. 

77. 74 TOV Vedv évtipa] ‘What is 
held honourable amongst the Gods.’ 
Cp. dev vépipa, infr. 464, 5: le, Ta 
Ta Oedv dvTa Kal ind Tay Oca adydpeva 
éy Tipp. 

atipdoao” xe] ‘ Persist in slighting.’ 

78. éyd .. movodpar! ‘I do not mean 
to show disrespect.’ She shrinks from 
saying distinctly 7a ray Oediv. 

79. €puv) By nature and position. 

82. tadalvys after oipor: cov after 
tepSéSouxa, But this distinction is 
hardly felt in the Greek, 

83. édp0ov] ‘Continue to direct 
safely,’ as if steering a vessel. 


Hh 
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IX, adX ody mpopnvions ye Todro pydevt 
roipyov, Kpupy d& Ked0g, adv & abras eye, 85 
AN, otpo, karavda* moddbv éxOiov evel 
ovyao, édv ph maou knpvéys Tade. 
IX, Ocpphv emt wpuxpotor xapdiav exes. 
AN. daAX 08 dpécxovo’ ois padio® adeiv pe XpH. 
IX, ed xal duvice y* GAN dpunydvov épas. go 
AN. odxobv, drav Oo) ph cOéva, weTaboopat. [5t a 
IX, dpxiv S& Onpav od mpérer Taphxava. 
AN, ef radra rAé~eis, exOapel pev && pod, 
éxOpa 8& 7H Oavévre mpockeioer diky. 
GAN ta pe Kal tiv e& euod SvaBovdéar 95 
mabey Td Sevdv ToiTo’ melcopar yap ov 
rocotrov ovdty dare pity od Karas Oaveiv. 
IX, adn ef Sone? oor, otetye’ TodTo 8 ich, br 


dvous pev epxet, Tots pidos 8 dpOas Pidrn. 


85. KevOe] Tebxe L?. 
E. exGiov] er.clew L. éxbiwv C*E, 
pe dbelv A(?). padsor’ ddeiv Vat. L*. 
93. éxaper] éxPpavj. LEVV*Vat. 
éxGapy V°. 96. mabey] Oaveiv Vat. 


99. gidois] prroo(t) L. Pid] pide L. 


85. ov 8] See Essay on L, § 18. 
p. 26. 

86. The Epic moAAév is curious, but 
need not be changed. Cp. Tr. 1196, 
moAdov 8 dpaev’ exten dvO’ dod | dypiov 
édaov. Other Epic forms in this play 
are woet re, infr. 653; tmal, infr, 1035: 
ely “Avdov Sédpos, 1241. A lukewarm 
spirit is above all hateful to Antigone. If 
Ismene disapproves her act, let her de- 
nounce it, édv py, «.7.A., further ex- 
plains ovy4o”, Cp. O. T. 57, épnpos 
avipav pi fvvoixovyTav gow. 

88. Oeppry .. €xers] ‘ Your courage is 
hot upon a cold enterprize.’ 

uxpotor] ‘Chilling,’ i.e. Causing a 
cold thrill of horror. Cp. Aesch. Prom. 
691-3, 0d8' dbe bvoGéaTa Kal dvoocrd 
. +. pixew poxdy éudv. Also with an 
association from the meaning ‘fruitless; 
cp. Hdt. 9. 49, émapOels puxpy vixen. 


ow 8] od 8 L, 


ow & C. 86. moAddv] moAdAGy 


89. pddror’ ddeiv L, = pada’ dy 
ot. 8) wh] dA(u) L. 8 wy C7A, 
yp. éxOaphe mg. C®. éxdap7 A. 


97. pn ov L. pnov A. od om. Vat. 
n 
pita C2, idan C cett. 


gi. Cp. 1.926, maOdvres dv Evyyvoipe 
Hpaprntores. t 

94. éx@pd .. Sleq] ‘And our dead 
brother will justly hold you as an 
enemy:’ éx@pdv o€ mpoo@ngeTat: cp. 
Eur. Tr. 185, 78 mpdorecpou SovAa ; ‘Who 
has me for his slave.’ 

95. THv éE e400] ‘That proceeds 
from me;’ i.e. For which I alone am 
responsible. See Essay on L. § 19. p. 
28, 

96. meloopatydp od] The reading ov, 
for which some critics would substitute 
ov, is confirmed (1) by the tendency to 
a vehement accumulation of negatives in 
the speeches of Antigone in this scene: 
(2) by the similar emphatic inversions 
noticed in the Essay on L. § 41. p. 78. 

99. Tots plAos 8° dpOas piAy] ‘But 
unfailing in kindness to thy friends;’ i.e. 
‘A faithful sister to thine own brother. 
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2 ‘ 
orp.a. aktis adediov, TO KdAdoTOV értamrA@ ghavev 


100 


100-114. Division of lines in L and A., derlo4 Arorov-| O7Ba4 epdvOno-| dpé- 
pao dipxaiar4 peéOpav tov Para puydba xwhoaca dv dpbelc4 d¢éo4 ws 


bmepenta. 


Cp. Eur. Or. 424, GAnOis 8 és pidrous 
épuv pidos. Antigone goes to perform 
the sepulture, and Ismene returns into 
the palace. The stage is left vacant. 
As in the Ajax, there is a distinct 
break after the prologue, which has 
laid the ground of the action so far as 
Antigone is concerned. The first epi- 
sodion, ll, 163 ff., is in one sense a fresh 
beginning, as setting forth the motives 
of Creon, and still only preparing for 
the collision. The parados, ll. roo ff., 
introduces us to the public feeling of 
Thebes, and to the wider sphere of 
which the action forms the central point. 

too ff. Instead of a long series of ana- 
paests, followed by lyrical strophes and 
antistrophes, as in the Ajax (with which 
cp. Aesch. Agamemnon), we have here 
two strophes and antistrophes alter- 
nating with anapaestic systems of about 
seven lines each: making a form of 
parodos intermediate between that of 
the Ajax and that of the O. T., in 


which there are no anapaests, The 
a’ (100-9 = 117-33). 
—0tuV-—U | —utuu-u 
—-4uyuren- 


vitutvus 
-utyun 
pt——-utuunrunyu 


it 
4—-utue— | tu-utuu 


ee ae 


oo 

The culmination of feeling is marked 
by the dactylic opening of 6’. The 
rhythms of a’ 3, 4, 6, and 6’ 3, 4, show 
the correlation of the two movements. 
The adaptation of sound to sense is 
specially obvious in the resolved trochees 
of a’ 7, while the concluding lines, a’ 8, 
8’ 7, serve to harmonize the logaoedic 
with the anapaestic measures. Cp.O.C. 
135-7, 167-9. Lae : 

‘Never did morning rise so fair as 
this which thou didst bring at length 


XOPOS] 6 yepdvrwv OnBaiwy Vat. 


100, deAiou L. deAlowo A. 


chorus on its first appearance chants 
ll, 100-9, then advances while the cory- 
phaeus recites 110-16, then the anti- 
strophe is chanted, then another advance 
is made during the recitative of ll, 127- 
133, then strophe #’ is chanted, the 
chorus by this time standing near the 
stage; then they make a final advance, 
and, during the second antistrophe, are 
standing full in front of the stage. 
Lastly, as Creon is seen approaching, 
the coryphaeus chants ll. 155-62, which 
thus form at once the conclusion of the 
parodos and the ‘introit’ or prelude of 
the first episodium. 

The total effect is that of a stately 
and solemn triumph, in which the bright 
influence of the glyconic opening is tem- 


pered with slow movements (4 —= vo) 


as in ll. 106, 122, 137, 151, and inter- 
rupted rhythms, as in ll. 103, 120, 138, 
152; the notes of triumph and solem- 
nity being combined in the choriambi, 
which bring the lyrical part to a close. 
Thus we have— 


B’ (134-40 = 148-54). 


t 
~—VMVUnTVMYTY vtu-— 


VY 
0 aaa 


/ 
cae ey eats 


to waiting Thebé, O eye of golden 
day! For thy first beams, shooting 
over Dircé’s rills, stirred into quicker 
flight the Argive warrior, who for Poly- 
nices’ quarrel swooped upon our land 
on snow-white wing, with many a shield 
and many a plumed helm. : 
‘Threatening our halls in towering 
pride he stood, and gaped with bristling 
spears around our gates, thirsting for 
our blood: but he is gone, or ever his 
desire was slaked, or ever the fire-god 
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O7Ba tav mporépwy ddos, 


épdvOns mor, & xpuoéas 


dpépas BrAEpapor, 


5 Alpxaiov brép peeOpav podroica, 
tov AetKaom Apydbev + Para Bdvta wavoayie 


105 


Fas 


guydda mpddpopov dgvrépo 


, a. 
Kwhoaca xariv@ 


*ds ép quetépa yo *Modvveixous 


103. mporépwr] mpdrepoy A. 
umep L. 
dgurépw E. — dgurépw L? pr. 

110. *8s] dv MSS. Scaliger corr. 
xovs] TloAvvecena MSS. Scaliger corr. 


caught our coronal of towers. Such 
fight displayed the serpent writhing in 
his gripe, not easily subdued. Such din 
of war assailed him as he turned to flee. 
For Zeus abhors the boaster and con- 
temns the clank of gold. And when 
he saw them moving in a full proud 
stream, he smote with lightning from 
on high the daring climber who had 
gained the pinnacle and was eagerly 
preparing to shout victory. And swung 
to earth he fell with a rebound, the fire- 
bearer, who with mad rush was breath- 
ing his blast of enmity against the wall. 

‘And various was the fortune of the 
day. But terrible was the War-god as 
he plunged amidst our enemies, a mighty 
helper for us. 

‘For at all our gates their captains, 
seven against seven, left their panoplies 
as trophies to our cause. All, save the 
horrid pair, who fell together with the 
guilt of mutual fratricide. 

‘But forget we the griefs of war. 
For victory came with smiles of joy to 
greet our smiling town. So visit we 
the temples of the gods with dances 
all night long: and let Theban Bacchus 
be the master of our revelry,’ 

103. xpuaéas| xptoéas, as in O. T, 
158, 187. 

106. The rivulet of Dircé was to the 
west of Thebes. The sun had risen just 
as the retreat of the Argives became a 
rout, and the army returning from pur- 
suit would see the morning light re- 
flected in the stream, which they would 
cross on their way back to the city, 


108. Arpratwy] Aipréwy Vat. L*. 
108. dfurépy] d¢uvrdpax L (with a letter erased over the w) AV‘. 


109. Muvjoaga] vnoad L. 


Hyer epg] ‘qucepa L. dperépa A. 


IIo 
brép] 


a 
kwhoad C, 


¥ToAuvel- 


Cp. Eur. Phoen. 730. The ode is not 
chanted at sunrise, but celebrates the 
glorious morning which had seen the 
discomfiture of the enemy. The chorus 
of elders imagine themselves in the posi- 
tion of the victorious army. 

Aetkaomyv] Cp. Aesch. S. c. T. 96, 
AevxompeTmH Agwv: Eur. Phoen. 1099, 
Aevkagmy eicopiper ’Apyelwv orpdrov. 

*Apyd0ev] The correspondence of a 
dactyl in the antistrophe to the trochee 
*Apyé- in this line justly leads to sus- 
picion of the text, and Hermann con- 
jectured ’"Apyd0ev én. Quy. ’ApydAcwv ? 
or “Apyoyev7y ? 

108. muyaSa mpdSpopov] (1) ‘Run- 
ning before us in flight.’ Said from the 
point of view of the pursuing host. Or 
(2), ‘In the van of the flying host.’ 
The Schol. on Phoen. 409 says, pact... 
Tov “AbSpactoy .. pdvoy puydia cwOfvas 
b10 rod idiou immov ’Apetovos. Cp. Paus. 
8. 25. § 5. 

Iog. xadw@] Either (1) literally 
‘Riding with hastier rein,’ or (2) meta- 
phorically, ‘With thy hastening bridle 
in his lips.’ The first (1) is best. If 
(2) were adopted, the reading éfvrdépy, 
‘galling’ (see v.rr.), might be preferred. 

Ito. *8s .. *IToAuvetkous] The emen- 
dation of Scaliger improves the sense as 
well as the grammar. The imagery 
throughout represents not Polynices, but 
his Argive ally. The subject of the 
single fight between the two brothers 
is passed lightly over, as unsuited to a 
triumphal hymn. 
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adpbely verkéoy && dudirsyov 


ogéa KrAdfov 


z ~ 
aleTos els yav os vmepéerrn, 


AevKns xLovos mrépvyt areyavos 


ToAA@Y pel? SrA@Y 


115 


étv 0 inmoxébpos Kopvbecct, 


“y 0 au; 
dr.a',oTas & bmép perddOpov *povdcacw augiyavav xtkrd 


# * A 4 
Aoyxais éEnTdmudoy oTdpa, 


wt 
€Ba, mpiv mod’ dperépwov 


aipdrey yévuowy 


5 mAnoOjval Te Kal orepdvopa mbpyov 


113. yay ws] yay ds AE. 


Aceves] Aemris Vat. 
Vat. 
gpoviaow Vat. Vat. b. govdow L? pr. 


117. Two lines, ordo+ aow- ayqeyavay... 
poviacow or powiaow cett. 


120 
imepénrn] iwepémra L? Vat. ineperray E, 114. 
oc 
116., copier] xopiOeow L, KoptOeow C®. opden 


118. *povdoaow] 
Boeckh. corr. 


120. Division of lines, 8a aiparav4 mAnobjvar orepdvapa mevdev6’| rotoc- 


nardyoo4 Svoxeipwua.. . 
yevver L?, 


ILI. dpOels.. € dudrdsywv] ‘Carried 
forth in consequence of the doubtful 
quarrel (the quarrel and debate) of 
Polynices.’ dp6eis is said with allusion 
to aipew orddov, but also suggests the 
image of the bird mounting in air. Cp. 
Il. 13. 63, of the hawk, dm’ aiyiduros 
méTpys Tepinceos apOeis, Eur. Phoen. 
636, 7. For the play on the name of 
Polynices, see E. on L. § 44. p. 82. 

113. The omission of 4s in this line, 
which Herm. suggested, is hardly neces- 
sary, although it does not impair the 
sense. The correspondence of strophe 
and antistrophe does not extend strictly 
to the anapaests, although the ana- 
paestic systems in this passage are 
nearly of the same length. 

114. AevKfjs xvovos wrépuyt] See E. 
on L. § g. p. 11, and cp. 1. 106. 

oreyavés] ‘Covered all over;’ i.e. 
There were no gaps in their array. 

115. TWOAAGY pe0’ StrAwv | Evv 0 irrro- 
Kopots KoptiOeror] ‘Accompanied with 
many a shield and armed with many a 
helm.’ 

117. ords] ‘Staying his flight,’ like 
the bird of prey preparing to stoop. 
At this point the image, which has 
hitherto grown in distinctness, becomes 


120, aiudtrwy] dpudrev Es, 
122, ve om. LA, etc.: added by Triclinius, 


yervowv] om. Vat. pr. 


less definite, the figure of an eagle pas- 
sing into that of a flying dragon, with 
spears for teeth. Cp. Shak. K. John, 
2. I, ‘O, now doth Death Line his 
dead chaps with steel,’ etc. Also the 
image in Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
ll. 1692-6. 

*povocataw] Boeckh’s emendation 
at once cures the metre and supplies a 
poetical touch which corresponds to the 
explanation of the Scholiast, rats ray 
gpovav épwous Adyyats. It is confirmed 
by the reading of L? pr. See v. rr. 

118. dpdixavdv..ordua] ‘Yawning 
round our seven-mouthed gates.’ 

120. €Ba] ‘He went his way.’ For 
the use of the aorist of Baivw in this 
sense, cp. Od, 22. 249, «at 67 of Mévrwp 
pev €Bn, neva evypata einwy: Tr. 115, 
Bavr’ émédvra 7’, ‘Some gone, others 
coming on.’ 

121, yévvow] ‘With his jaws.’ In- 
strumental dative. 

mAnoOfval te Kal..éXetv] For the 
change of subject in these lines, cp. Aj. 
458, €x@aipoua, poe Sé, «.7.A. And 
for orepavopa mipywv, cp. Pind, Ol. 8. 
32, IAiw pédAAovtes ent orépavoy revéa : 
Hom. h, Dem. 151, .. apydepva moAnos | 
eipvara ... 
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wevkdevO “Hoarorov édeiv, 
matayos "Apeos avrimdd@ 


duvcxeipopa Spdxorte, 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


an A 
Toios api var érdOy 


126 


Zevs yap peyddns yAdoons Kébpmrous 


brepexOalpe, Kai opas éeordav 


lod Z 
TOAAG pevpart Mpocvicaopevors, 


Xpvood Kavaxfs breporrns, 


130 


TaATO pirtet mupi BadrBidov 


én dxpov yon 


ou fr 2 
125, dvrindaAw] dytimdkon LEV’. dvrimddon COA, dvtimddw VV8V3. 


os 
Spawovre CAV. 
129. mpoovigoopévous] mpoovicopévove LL? Vat. 


Sparov7s, LEV*Vat. b. 
eiodov L. éovdav A, 


Spdovros V. 


130. dmepéarns| tnepowriag LVVat. b. V?ViR. 
imeporreias gl. tmepnpavias L’, 


AVat. 


purr L’, 


tneponta E, 
132. ém] dw V* 


124. Totos .. Spaxovte] (1) ‘Such din 
of war was spread about his rear by the 
reluctant snake, no easy matter to sub- 
due.’ So the Scholiast, who wrote 74 5é 
évrinmédw Spakovre dyti Tod ind TOD ayTt- 
madou Spakovtos, ws "AxiARi Sapacdels 
(Il. 22. 55). Or (2) 8ucxelpwpa may 
be taken to mean the act rather than 
the object of victory (cp. O.’T. 560, 
Savaciuw xetpwpart), and the sense may 
be, ‘Such din of war encompassed him, 
issuing in a hard-won victory for the 
serpent matching his foe.’ In this case 
it will make little difference to read the 
genitive. Or, (3) if the genitive is read 
(Wecklein), the words may be taken in 
yet another way: ‘Such din of war 
harassed him from behind, the hard-to- 
be-subdued might of the serpent, who 
was a match for his foe.’ The genitive 
is given as an alternative reading by the 
ist hand of L, and is supported by V 
(Ven. 468). But the dative is alone 
recognised by the Scholiast. 

The dpaxay is certainly the emblem 
of Thebes, and the eagle and snake 
are in conflict, as in Il. 12. 201, foll., 
where also the serpent struggles and 
escapes: 6 3’ obmw AHOerTo xdpuns, | Kdpe 
yap abtdv éxovra xata orH80s mapa Sei- 
phy | iSvwbels dmicw 6 8 awd Lev Fue 
xapate, «7A. Hor. Carm. 4. 4, II, 
‘Nunc in reluctantes dracones | Egit 
amor dapis atque pugnae.’ 

129. TOMAS fetpat. mpooviccopé- 


[51 b. 


126, 
128, éo:5or)} 


™moP? 
imeporriag 
131. pimrel mupt] wupl 


bmepéarne interl. C®. 


vous] ‘Coming on in full proud stream.” 
Like a great river filling its banks, 

130. Xpvood kavax7s tepdarys] 
‘Despiser of the clank of gold.’ Cp. 
Aesch. Agam. 776, 74 xpuadmasta 3° 
éa0Aa civ mivy xepay | wadwrpdros Op- 
paow | Avtove’, bo1a mpocéBa: S.c. T. 
481-5. The Scholiast, who wrote xat 
THY TOU xpvood paytaciay imepBeBnkd- 
Tas 77 idia bwepopig, seems to have read 
énepéa7as, which appears in the margin 
of some copies. The dmepopia of his 
interpretation may have given rise to 
émeporrias, as in conjunction with this 
it has suggested érepomAias, (Vauvillers, 
who compares Il. 1. 205). Musgr. and 
Bockh are contented with imeporreias, 
abstr. noun of imepdarys, gen. with fev- 
pari, ‘In floods of supercilious pride.’ 

131. waAdt® burret wupt] (1) ‘ Hurls 
down with brandished thunderbolt.’ Or 
possibly (2) serve? is a more emphatic 
substitute for BdAAe=‘Smites from 
afar.’ The word wad7@ suggests the 
zig-zag flicker of the lightning. 

BadPidav ..dAaddfar} ‘As, having 
reached the topmost goal, he was eager 
to raise the cry of victory. BadBides 
are the end of the race-course, meta- 
phorically applied here to the top of 
the wall to which Capaneus had climbed, 
and so receiving the epithet dmpar. 
BadrBidey may be also taken as abl. 
gen. with fret, and only resumed with 
axpwv. But this is questionable. 
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ty % — Rye — Lapa = 
muppéopos ds rére pawoueva dv “Opua 


Dn ner, 2 fe 
Bakyevov érérve 


Cs oT yo 
pimais €xOicrov dvé pov. 
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elxe O GANG TH per" 
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a) 5 a a a, 
éml ya wéoe TavTadwbels 


135 


deve 8 én ddrdrois erevdpa otugedifov péyas “Apns 


SeEvorerpos, 


140 


émtd oxayol yap ep émra mvAals 


ws 
134. dvritvmg] dytitina V3. dvrirvna cett. Porson corr. 


136. Barxetov| Baxyéwv Vat. 


pev A. 7a. pev V8. om. cett. 

dada 7a 8 én’ dddos CVS. 748 én’ dAAos L?V4Vat. Vat. b. 
daddros V. 140. defidcerpos] Segd(x)epos LV'*pr. 

yap om. A. 


133. The subject of éppavra (Capa- 
neus) is anticipated from the following 
lines, viz. ds, «.7.A. 

134. avaitumg] This conj. of Porson 
has been generally received. ‘He fell 
upon the earth, that smote himagain? ie. 
‘He fell witha shock.’ The Scholia ex- 
plain dyziztuma, which is against metre. 

tavrahweis] ‘Swung.’ As ifthe scale 
that had been the lightest had suddenly 
become the heaviest. Cp. Hom. Il. 22. 
212, péne 8 “Exropos aioipoy jyap, | 
axeTo & eis *Aidao. ms 

135. Tupédpos] ‘ With the fire in his 
hand,’ with which he had threatened 
the town. O. C. 1318: Aesch. S, c. T. 
422, ff. f 

dppa] Observe the tautology after ép- 
pov’, supra. . i 

136, 7. ‘Had breathed against us in 
frenzy with blasts of malignant winds.’ 
Cp. infra 929, 30: O. C. 612 and note: 
Aesch, S.c. T. 115, mvoais “Apeos. 

138. etxe 8’ GAAg ta pe k7.A.] 
‘This was in one direction: whilst on 
other men terrible fortune was dispensed 
by mighty Ares rushing on them like a 
steed harnessed upon our right hand.’ 
For the use of éyw with the locative 
adv., see L. and S. s.v. éxw, B. 1. 1. 
The reading in the text is suggested by 
that of V (Ven. 468), a MS. of the 13th 
century, which, together with many ob- 
vious corruptions, has preserved some 


138. 7a pe] 7A (5?) L. raf CO. 
Seva 8 én’ dAdros] GAAa 7a 8 én’ GAdAous L. 


a] yav V!Vat. E. 
(rd) 


Seva 7a 8 én’ 
Seftdoerpos C5A, 141. 


good readings. See on O. T. 1526. 
This MS. reading is curiously near the 
conj. of Musgrave, efye 5 dAdq 7a Seiv’. 
The epithet, as read in the text, may 
be suggested by a forefeeling of what is 
coming. Even the end of Capaneus is less 
awful than that of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices (144 ff.). Hermann’s reading, efye 
&B dddAq pev Gd | Aq ra 8 én’ drddas, 
makes good enough sense; Plat. Rep. 2. 
369 B, obrw 57 dpa mapadapBdvwy dAdros 
Gddov én’ GAdov, Tov B én’ dAdov xpeia: 
but the synaphea between the cretics 
and the choriambi is questionable. And 
the same objection applies to Weck- 
lein’s efye 8 GAAg Ta Todd | dAAa F 
én dAdots. 

140. Seftdceipos] The War-god tak- 
ing part with Thebes and bounding 
hither and thither over the plain is 
compared to the ceipaios immos, whose 
free action was so important at critical 
moments in the chariot-race. Cp. El. 
721, 22, degidv 8 dvels | ceipatoy inmoy 
eipye Tov mpooxeipevoy: Aesch. Agam. 
841, 2, pdvos 8 "Odvacets, domep ovx 
éxdv émre| CevxOels Eroimos jv épot 
oepapépos. The reading defidxerpos is 
probably erroneous. It is acknowledged 
as a variant by the Scholiast. 

141. Capaneus, who is one of the 
seven adversaries, is already disposed 
of. But the general description in 
141-3, is only preparatory to the chief 
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tax Oévtes too. mpds toous Edumov 


Znvi tporaim méyxadka TEéAN, 


~ ~ a ¢ 
mA Tov aTuyepolv, & marpos vos 


~ > lal 
pntpos Te pias pdvTe Kal adbroiy 


145 


a“ ra 4 > oF, 
Ouxparets OyXas OTNOTAVT EX ETOV 


Kowvod Oavdrov pépos dude, 
dvt.B'. GANA yap & peyaddvupos HAOe Nixa- 


a , 2 may , 
TQ WOAVAPHAT@O AVTLXApELTa 078, 


éx pev ON Trodéuov 
TOV viv 


Oedy dt vaodvs xopois 


150 


Oécbe Anopoovvay, 


mavvuxtos maévras émérAOwper, 6 OnBas 8 édedix bor 


Bakxwos dpxou, 


145. xa’ abroiy| nad’ atroy L. Kaé? abroiy C?A. 
149. ToAvapydrw] woAv dpparor L. modvappdran C?, 
= 


bécbar V. bead CPAEV VL 
153. Tavyvxtors] mavvdxoo L etc. 
eAcAixOwv 


ercriCav C?*. eat Owv Vi. 


statement, 144-7, from which, however, 
the chorus pass quickly, as they ap- 
proach it with aversion. What is of 
the best omen must be kept to the 
front. For ico: mpds icovs, cp. Hdt. 9. 
49, too. mpds taous dpO poy paxeodpeda. 

142, 3. ‘ Left the tribute of their bra- 
zen panoplies to Zeus, who turns the 
battle.’ 

144-7. Neither could despoil the 
other, since both were slain. And the 
citizens could not dedicate to Zeus arms 
polluted with kindred blood. 

145. atrotv] i.e. dAAHAOY: EavTovs, 
adAnadous, Hesych. 

146. Sucparets Adyxas orhoavte] 
‘Having pointed their two spears, of 
which either was victorious.’ The spears 
are not hurled, as commonly in the 
Iliad, but held firmly as the combatants 
rush at each other. Cp. Hom. II. 4. 
307 (quoted by Donaldson), ds 5€ «’ dvijp 
dnd wv dxéwv rep’ Gppal? ixnrar | eye 
dpetdoOw, érel } TOAD PepTeEpoy otTws. 

147. ‘Both have their portion in mu- 
tual death: i.e. Each strove for sole 
inheritance, but they share equally—in 
a death which each has given and each 


Ano poovwwav] Anopocbvny MSS. 
of lines, e@v-4 vdxorc Tac éwéAOwpev BF ereriCav.. dpxor. 
mavvuxios E, 


148. AGE] AAGE(v) L, 
151. GéaGe} Gécbu L. 
152. Division 
LI. 152-253. om. V. 
eA€ALXOwv] eAcAiCav LEV®. 


154. Ba«xos] Baxxetos MSS. 


has received. See on 1.57. The spirit 
of the words is the same as those of 
Aesch. S. c. T. 726 ff.: O. C. 790. 

149. avttxapetoa] ‘Exchanging looks 

of joy” Cp. xalpew yéAwrs, Xen. Cyr. 8. 
1. 33. 
©xnBy, as in Pindar, is the personi- 
fication of @7Ba, for which it is used 
consistently throughout this play. Cp. 
Od. 7. 80, edpud-yuiay “AOnvny. 

150. é« pev B51) ToAcpwv .. Aopoot- 
vav] ‘Turning from the present wars, 
appoint ye forgetfulness of them.’ For 
the pleonastic use of é«, see Essay on 
L. § 19. p. 27, The reading 0é00a, 
which has good MS. authority and pre- 
serves the metrical correspondence with 
1,137, is retained by some editors as an in- 
finitive for imperative. Cp. infr.1142, po- 
Ae. For the expression, cp. Eur. Phoen. 
1584, 5, Ws &pa Tapov | pynpyny ridecOa. 

153. twavvuxlois} Cp. O. T. rogo: 
Aesch. Ag. 23, 24, al xopdy xaTdora- 
aw | woAAg@y év “Apye Thode ovppopas 
xdp. 

6 OnBas 8’. . dpxou] «And let Bacchus, 
Thebe’s God, who shakes the earth 
(with revelry), lead on the dance.’ Schol. 
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GXN’ de yap Oo) Bacidreds yépas, 155 


a” 


ff 
Kpéwv 6 Mevotkéws, *dpyov veoypos 


> 1 


veapatot Oedy emt ovytuxiais 


xopel, tTiva 6) pati epécoor ; 


bre aovyKAntov THYvSE yepovT@v 160 


mpovbero Ecyny, 


Lp ar #. 
Kolv® Knpvypate méurpas, 


KPEQN, 


dvdpes, Ta pev Ot TodEos dopadrds Geol 


156. *dpxwy om. MSS. 
gl. L*, vewypds Vat. b. 159 
162. méAeos L(?)AV3. 


6 @7Bas Baryeios, 6 OnBayeris Ardvuoos, 
6 THs OnBys TwoAirns, 6 €XeAtXOwy, dpxot 
THs xopelas. See Essay on L. § 9. p. 
Th\ 

156. The metre requires either the 
addition of one (or three) anapaests or 
the omission of veoxpés. Dindorf’s 
supposition that veoxpos veapator has 
grown in some way out of veoxpotor is 
in itself probable enough, but the omis- 
sion of some word like *épxwv after 
Baovded’s is equally so. The spectator 
is thus reminded that Creon is young in 
power. 

157, 8. veapator.. cuvtruxlats}] ‘In 
consequence of the recent god-sent for- 
tune.’ These words are to be joined 
with the whole sentence, though chiefly 
with épécowv. Creon’s accession, his 
coming, and the counsel which he brings, 
all follow closely on the events of the 
war. The question is, what is that 
counsel ? 

159. tiva 84] This is preferable to 
zwva. 59, which Aldus printed from Ven. 
467 (V9). 

On épéoowv = ‘ Moving,’ ‘Advancing,’ 
jee Essay on L. p. 87, and cp. Aj. 251, 
tolas épéooovow anedds. 

160, 1. Stv..mpotOero] ‘That he 
hath appointed.’ 87 gives the reason 
of the question. 

160, ovykAytov] ‘Specially con- 
vened.” The word is used, after the 
analogy of the ovy«Anros éeiAnaia at 
Athens, for an assembly specially sum- 


veoypds] 6 veworl karactabels eis dpyiy kat rupavvisa 
. Twa LV, 
tédAews C?EVat. L?, 


xwpel, Tiva sic Vat. tiva V*. 


moned by the orparnyéds. Aécyn is less 
formal than Bovan. Cp. O. C. 166. 

161. mpotGero] The middle voice 
implies that Creon had summoned the 
elders of his own motion. So #adréc- 
caro of Achilles in Il. 1. 54. 

162. Kow® kypvypare trepipas | ‘Hav- 
ing cited us by a message sent to us all.’ 
kow®@ = ‘ Inclusive.’ 

mepas] i.c. orelAas mopmoiow, as 
Creon expresses himself in ll. 164, 5. 

162-210. Creon’s first error is not 
mere self-will, but an excessive zeal for 
the honour of the state, to which all 
private feelings must give way (183, 4, 
187-90). His spirit of self-assertion is 
however already felt, esp. in ll. 173, 
Ig1, 207-10. And the unconsciousness 
of one young in power is shown in the 
self-inculpating words in ll. 175-7. He 
characteristically dwells on the virtue of 
loyalty (165-9, 209, 10) and the crime 
of rebellion (199-202): and his passion- 
ate nature is betrayed by the exaggerated 
expression in]. 208. Cp. O. T. 216 ff. 
and note. The frequent occurrence of 
the ist personal pronoun is a signifi- 
cant feature of both these speeches. 

162. 7a péev 81) wodeos] ‘As for the 
state.’ This form of expression suits the 
introduction of a subject before the form 
of sentence is determined. méAw, rather 
than 7d 7dAcos, is the object of cetoavres 
and d&p0wcav, 

aopadds] 
oparjvat, 


‘Unharmed,’ = dvev Tot 
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TOA odo celcavres SpOwcay wddrw* 


bpas & éydh mopmoiow ex mdévtov dixa 


ZoreiN ixécOat, Todro pey Ta Aaiov 


165 


céBovras eidas €d Opdvey det Kpdérn, 


rotr avois, vik’ Oidirovs SpOov mor, 


of 
Kamel didder’, audi trods Kelvov ert 


maidas pévovtas éurédors ppovjpace, 


iad a = ~ x. é AN ¢ # 
Or ovv Exelvot mpos OlTANS poipas play 


170 


by 
Kad *pépay @ArovTo maicayTés Te Kal 


TAnyevTes avToyxelpt adv pidopart, 


ey kpdtn Oo) maévta Kal Opdvous exo 


yévous Kat dyx.oTteia Tv ddA@dOTOY, 


aunxavoy d& mavros dvdpos éxpabeiy 


[52 a 175 


puxiy te Kal dpdvnpa Kal yrdunv, mplv dv 


163. médwv] mado p.m. L?, 


vou E. 171, waigavres| 7 .. .avres Te L. 
K 
from pL. obp L?. 175. éxpabety] éupadeiy L. 


163. @p0woav}] ‘Have righted the 
vessel of the state.’ 

165, 6. rd Aatov..xpdatq] ‘Know- 
ing that you ever duly reverenced the 
enthroned authority of Laius.’ Aatov 
is governed by @pévev kpdaty taken as 
one word, Opévey being added to sup- 
plement xpdtn. oéBovTas and pévoyras, 
infr. 166, 169, are imperfects = 87 év€- 
Bere .. éuévere. 

167. @p0ov] ‘Kept on a safe course :’ 
i.e. ‘Governed prosperously” The 
word recalls the happiness of the first 
period of Oedipus’ rule. Cp. Plat. Men. 
p- 99 C, # of wodrrinol dvdpes xpwuevor 
Tas médes dpPotvow: Phaedr. 244 B. 

168, 9. dui .. dpovapacw] ‘ Ve still 
remained loyal to their issue with un- 
shaken minds,’ dui, ‘Surrounding,’ as 
ready to defend. The apodosis is made 
to suit the latter protasis, éwet 5A€TOo, 
and that of the former protasis, fvik’ . . 
aodw (viz. éxeivw dpolws webopévovs or 
the like), is thus absorbed. 

kelvwv .. watSas] i.e. Sons of Oedi- 
pus and grandsons of Laius. 

172. avréxeipt] ‘Fratricidal” See 
Essay on L. p. 91. 

174. Yyévous kat’ dyXtoreta] ‘ By pri- 


165. gored’) « “oredr L. 


168. Keivov) xel- 


matoavrés Te C?, 172. ow] vy 


vw in mg. Vat. 


vilege of being nearest in kindred (és 
dyxioTevwy) to the dead.’ Cp. mpwreia, 
etc. 

175. jwavrds avdpés] ‘Of any man,’ 
and therefore of me. 

176. Wuxqv. . dpdvnpa . . youn] 
As observed in the Essay on L. pp. 91-3, 
the opposition between these words is 
chiefly formal. So far as there is any 
difference between them, ux qv is‘mind,’ 
or ‘nature,’ pdovnpa, ‘spirit, or ‘way 
of thinking’ (cp. infr. 207), and yvopny, 
‘judgment’ or ‘ meaning.’ 

176, 7. mpiv dv dpxats .. dava] ‘Until 
he be seen in his true colours through 
being tried in office and administration.’ 
According to the saying of Bias, apx? 
tov vipa Seige (Arist. Eth. Nic. 5. 1. 
16). There is an allusion to the de- 
tection of spurious coin through wear, 
Cp. Aesch. Ag. 390-z, xaxot 8& yaAxod 
tpénov | TpiBwrexal mpocBorais | pedap- 
mays méde | SiearwOels (where Herm. 
says, ‘Vereor autem ne non de lapide 
Lydio loquatur poeta, sed aes adulteri- 
num dicat, quod usu tritum amisso falso 
splendore cognoscitur’): Hdt. 7. 10, do- 
mep Tov Xpuadv Tov aKApaTov, avToY Mev 
éw éaurod od diaywhonopev, emedy Be 
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apxais Te kal vopow evtpiBis davh. 


2 \ x i ~ 
€Hol yap dotis macav dOivev médw 


‘ a 2. # g ff 
1) Tév apiotwy admrerar Bovdevydror, 


Es ~ 
GN ék p6Bov tov yNéocav éykdeioas 


eXxeL, 180 


2 > a: ~ 
Kadkiotos eivar viv re Kal mdéAat SoKxer 


‘\ ’ a a 
kal pel(ov doris avti tis abrod marpas 


Pirov vopiger, Todrov ovdapod dréya, 


2 \, yf ~ 
€y® yap, tatw Leds 6 TavO Spay aéi, 


wor HN Sal 
OUT av clomioate THY aTnv Spav 


185 


oteixovcav dorois avtl Ths swrnpias, 


wor oN 


ovr adv dirov mor dvépa dvcperh yxOovos 


4 Bk ~ 
Ociuny énavTd, Todro yryyéoKowv dre 


7? 2 \ 
HO early 4 odfovea, Kal Ta’ryns emt 


178. evOtver] eddive L, 
(Qu. copod?) sdpou E. 
peiCov’ C. abrov} atrod L. 
not] 167’ L. 


edddvey C3, 


mrapatpi~wpev GAAw Xpved, SiaywwwoKo- 
pev Tov dpeivova, 

178. énot yap] The connection is not 
strictly logical. -ydép explains not the 
difficulty of discerning the difference be- 
tween rulers, but the essential point on 
which the difference turns. In setting 
forth this, Creon also declares the spirit 
of his own policy. He is feeling his 
way with the elders, of whose submis- 
sion he is not perfectly sure, and ‘ beats 
about the bush’ before coming to the 
point with them. Hence he repeats the 
same thought in different words. 

178-83. The sentiment of these lines 
is closely parallel to Plat. Legg. 9. 856 B, 
bs dy dyaw eis dpyjy dvOpwrov SovA@Tau 
pey Tous vopous, érarpeias Se Thy woAw 
tanjxoov moth, nal Braiws 6& nav rovro 
mpatrav Kal ordow éeyelpwv mapavopy: 
TovTov 5) SiavoeicOa Set mavrav Tode- 
pumtatov bAq TH wékE. Tov BE Koww- 
vodvTa pev tav roottwv pndevi, Tov 
peyioroy 5& peréxovta apyav ev TH 10- 
Ae, AeAnOd7a Te TadTA adToy 7) pi) A€AN- 
Obra, derdia 8 tmep warpidos avrod pi) 
Tipwpovpevov, Set Sebrepoy wyycioOar Tov 
ToLOUTOV ToAITHY KaKi. 

180. éy«Acioas] ‘Locked up.’ Cp. 
Shakespeare, Richard II, 1. 3, ‘ Within 
my mouth you have engaoled my 


eddiver Vat. 
Tov C. 

183. ovdapod] évéapyqe L?, 
188. yeydonwr] ywwwoKwv L Vat. L?, 


tov] Tod L. 


180. PdBov] PdBov L. 
182. pelCov’] peitoy L. 
187. 


tongue, | Doubly portcullised with my 
teeth and lips.’ Infr. 505, ef ux) yA@ooay 
eytAcioa pdBos. 

182. pelLov’.. dvrt] Essay on L. § 19. 
p. 27. Cp. Od. 7. 216, oruyepi én 
yaorép. kivrepov. 

183. ovSapod Acyw] Plat. Gorg. 456 
C, odSapod av davivat, supr. 32. 

184 ff. Having shown what makes 
the good and bad ruler, Creon declares 
his own intentions, first generally, and 
then (192 ff.) with reference to Eteocles 
and Polynices. ydp implies that his 
opinion will be proved by his acts. In 
both statements (178-83, 184-90) the 
stress is laid on the duty of renouncing 
friendship with the public enemy (182, 
3, 187, 8), which is the ground of the 
present edict, Polynices being presumably 
Creon’s private friend: supr. 174. 

186. otetxovoav dorots| ‘ Menacing 
my people. Cp. supr. 1. 10: Aesch, 
Prom. 1089, 90, Toad’ én’ éuol pir Acé- 
dev, | Tevxevoa PébBov, oTeixer pavepas. 
For the dative, E. on L. § 12. p. 18. 

187. Bvopevt xPovds] ‘Who is my 
country’s foe.’ The genitive avoids the 
awkwardness of two datives, x@ovi and 
éuav7@, coming close together. 

189, 90. ‘She it is who preserves us, 
and we make friends only while she 
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mréovres ops rods pidovs rrorodpeba, 
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A ’ , . 
To.wicS éym vomoor THVd abfo modww 


kal viv ddchpa ravde knpbéas Exo 


mn A ) N72 Ate 
doroto. walSov tév ada Oidirov Tépt 


’"Ereoxdéa pév, ds médews drreppaxev 


lod s - 
ddrgore thade, mdvT dpioredcas Sopi, 


195 


, ‘ x 4.7 2 ‘4 
Tdpo Te Kptryyar kal Ta mavT epayvioat 


& rots dpioros épxerar Kato veKpois* 


a oe Z 
tov & ad Edvaipov Todd, Moduvetkyny heya, 


ds yiv matpoav Kal Oeods Tods eyyeveis 


guyas KateOav AOéAnve pev Tupi 


200 


mphoat kardkpas, 70édnoe 6 alparos 


fo! cS uy 
Kowod mécacba, Tors d¢ SovAdoas aye, 


tobrov méder THO “exkexhpuxtar Tab@ 


192. €xw] in mg. p.m. L?. 


xe 
Sopi C2. dopt A. 
dudixiovas vdous jAPenupwowy Vat. b. 


193. Tav] Tove’ LL?, 7a A. 
196. épayvicar] dpayvioa A. 


195. Sopi L. 


200. O€AngE ey Tupi] 
202, dyew] exew L’, 203. *éx- 


Kexnpurtas] éxxexnpvx0ac MSS. Musgr. corr. 


carries us in the course of public safety; 
i.e, The friendship that is made against 
the interest of the state is hollow and 
insecure. Cp, Thuc. 2. 60: (Pericles 
log.) éy@ yap #yotpar wéAw TAclo Edp- 
Tacav dpdovpévny wpedeiv Tovs idSiwras, 
} xaP éxacrov Tay nokiTay evmpayovoay, 
dOpdav 5& cpaddAopérny, #.7.A.: Zaleuc. 
ap. Stob. (Mullach, p. 543), méAus yap 
ev dyopern peylatn bpOwois ear, nal ev 
TouUT@ TayTa eM, Kal TovTOV owlopéevou 
mavTa aw lerar Kal tovTov pOe.popévou 
nayra. BiapOeiperar: Shakespeare, King 
John, 3. 1, ‘Pand. All form is formless, 
order orderless, | Save what is opposite 
to England’s love. On the change of 
pronouns (4Se..ravrys), see Essay on 
L. § 22. p. 32. The article in tots 
oidovs points the reference to Il. 182, 3. 

Ig. TovoicSe .. vdporcr] ‘By such 
principles as these.” Cp. infr. 908, Tivos 
vopou 6) Tatra mpos Xap heyw; 

192, a5eAgpa tHvbe} i.e. ‘In full ac- 
cord with them. Cp. Plat. Rep. 4. 
421 C, ap’ obv .. eal 70 rovTov ddeApdv 
bdfw cor petpias Aéyev; Lys. 2. 64, 
ddeApa 7a Bovrdevpara Tois Epyos : O.C. 
1262, ddeApa .. rovro.ow. 

193. Tv dn’ Oidimov] For the pleo- 


nastic use of the preposition, see above 
150, 182, and notes. 

195. wavt’ dpiotevoas Sopi] ‘After 
proving himself in all ways the bravest 
in the war. For the aor., cp. Hat. 9. 
74, alib. 

196. ta Tav7” epayvioa] ‘To add 
all sacred offerings.” 

199. Geovs tos éyyevets] ‘The gods 
of his race;’ i.e. Those honoured by 
the Cadmeans. The gods of the race 
also include the ancestors of the race. 
Infr. 938, Geol mpoyeveis. 

201. pica katdkpas] The city (viv 
=éAw) is thought of as the main 
object of the verb. 

%9éAynoe 8°] The correspondence of 
clauses (with pév and 8) is not per- 
fect, the antithesis being due to after- 
thought. 

aiparos .. técacGar] ‘To repast him 
with blood of his own kin,’ The ex- 
pression suits the Epic colouring of the 
whole speech. 

202. Tovs $€] ‘The rest ;’ i.e. Those 
not slain, as implied in the opposition 
to atparos kowod tacacOa, 

203. *ékkexnpuktar] Musgrave’s cor- 
rection has been generally adopted, and 
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Hire Krepige pte Koxicai twa, 

eav & dOanrov Kal mpods oiwvey déuas 205 
kai mpos kuvdv eeorov aixicbévr ideiy, 

To.6vd’ éudy ppdvnpa, Kotor ek y' éuod 

TYyLnY mpoé~ove of Kakol Tov évdikwr. 
GAN’ datis etvous THdE TH TbrEL, Oavadv 
kal (dv dpotws e€ enod Tipjoerar, 210 
XO, col ratr dpéoxer, mai Mevoixéws Kpéov, 
Tov THde SKovouy Kal Tov edpev@ mode 
vouw b& xpiobat mavti mot y eveoti cor 
kal tév Oavévtov xdréco (dpev mépt. 
@s dv oxkoroé vuv fre tay elpnpévor. 218 
vewtépm T@ TodTO Bacrdfev mpdbes, 

KP, @aX’ elo’ Eropor Tod vexpod y émioxorot, 


XO. 


206. ainabevr’] aixobévt® L, aimabév 7 A. 
fovo’] mpoatovo’ L?. 210. éf éyod] ey éuot LA. yp. ef éuod mg. CE. 
Tipncerar] TiunOqncera L?. 211. Kpéov] xpéewy L. xpéov CAE. gl. rovetv mg. L?. 
213. mob y &veott] mov 7’ éveots L Vat. R. wor’ eveori L? Vat. b. 214. xdnd- 
co] xemo.’co L. voy] viv MSS. 217. elo] ao L, eo’ C vexpood | 


aD? a? > 7 
ti Onr dv GdAw Tobr erevTéd\XOlS Ere; ert Mae 


aixorév 7 E, 208. mpoé- 


Brunck corr. 


o 
vexpoor L? Vat.L?.  vexpod rotr’ E. 218, dAA@] dAAan L. 
GAAw AV°E. dAdo Vt. 


is probably right. The impersonal verb 
gives absoluteness to the expression. 
Wolff construes the inf. with Aéyw in 
198 (deleting the comma after Tovée), 
and Wecklein reads Aéyw for rag. The 
slight corruption is probably due to a 
reminiscence of supr. 27. 

205. Sénas is accusative of limitation, 
and d@arrov and éSearév are masculine. 
*To leave him unburied, to have his 
flesh consumed by birds and dogs.’ 

206, aixio@évr’ iSeiv] ‘A spectacle of 
indignity.’ Lit. ‘Outraged to behold.’ 
The infinitive is added after the parti- 
ciple, which is masculine. 

207. Cp. 176, puxnv te Kal ppdynpa 


Kat yvmpny. 

209, 10. @avdv | kat Lav] ‘In death 
as well as in life.’ The first word is the 
more emphatic. Essay on L. p. 78. 

211, 12, For the construction of the 
accusatives Tév .. Stcvouv. . Tév evpevia], 
after col ratr’ dpéoke, as = ow Tacc«s, 
or the like, cp. O. C. 1120, Téxv’ ef 
gavévr’ dednta pneivw déyov, and see 
E. on L. § 16, p. 22. No emendation 


tour’) rov8 V%. pr. 


is necessary. 

213. mavrl mov y’ éveori oor] ye has 
been thought a useless insertion, and 
Dindorf reads mdvrt rov mdpeori cot. 
But 6€ ye is not unsuitable to the con- 
nection, introducing the second premiss 
of an implied argument. The words of 
the chorus express the barest acqui- 
escence in the will of the ruler. Cp. 
infr. 509, coi 8 briAAovat ordpa, They 
hide their disapproval, and that is all. 
Cp. Richard III, 4. a, 21, ‘ Buck. Your 
grace may do your pleasure.’ 

215. @s Gv..eipnpévwv] Sc. otra 
mpaocere. The subjunctive with ds av 
follows the implied imperative. ‘ Act, 
then, so as to see my words obeyed.’ 
Cp. O. T. 325, &s ody pnd? eyd radrov 
madw: Plat. Phaedo 59 E, mapayyéa- 
Aovaw, Srws dv THde TH Huepa TeAEv- 
thon. The ellipse is idiomatic. It is 
not to be supposed either that Creon 
hesitates, or that the elders interrupt 
him. 

218, tl..ér] ‘What means then 
this charge further given by you to 
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KP, rd ph ’mywpeiv trois dmicrotow rade. 


XO, otk éotiy ottw@ pepos ds Oaveiy Epa. 


€ 


Kal pay 6 


KP. 


puabds vy obTos. 


[52 b. 
GAN br Arridov 


220 


dvdpas 7d Képdos moAddkis didAEcer, 


PYAAE. 


dvaf, ép& pev ovx bras tdxous tro 


Sbomvous ixdvo, Kotpoyv éEdpas méda, 


219. 'myxwpeiy] emyxwpety L. 
amorovow] dmorova L. 
221, ¥ obros] y’ om. L?. 


another?’ ‘otro, cogn. acc. =oKomol 
clva Tov cipnuévwy : rt, suppl. predic. = 
‘With what meaning?’ ‘To what ef- 
fect?’ dAAq@=to another than the ap- 
pointed guards. dAdo gives a poorer 
sense, ‘What then is this other thing 
which you enjoin besides?’ 

220, 6s..€pq] ‘As to be in love with 
death. For the irregular correlative 
(otrw .. 8s), see Essay on L. § 22. p. 36. 
There is a confusion of ob# gory ds épa 
and ots éoriy obra papos bore épav. 

222, The emphatic position of dv8pas 
at the beginning of the line shows that 
the word is intended to mark Creon’s 
unconsciousness of the real source of 
danger. So infr. 1. 248. Cp. Aesch. 
Ag.1110: O. T. 928, al. So ta’ Aridov 
shows how incapable he is of divining 
the motive of Antigone. 

223-330. The half-comic or rustic 
character of the watchman in this play 
is an extension of the common character 
of the ‘ messenger,’ whose natural rude- 
ness of speech and thought brings into 
greater prominence the horror or pathos 
of the events he describes. The gro- 
tesqueness disappears when he speaks 
of the action of Antigone in 407-440. 
The employment of this artifice by 
Sophocles arises from the same motive 
to which Shakespeare gave a far wider 
range in such creations as the ‘grave- 
diggers’ in Hamlet, and the ‘rural 
fellow’ in Antony and Cleopatra. The 
Messenger in the Trachiniae, the Co- 
rinthian in the Oedipus Tyrannus, Mene- 
laus in the Ajax, the pretended Ship- 
master in the Philoctetes, afford the 
same sort of contrast to the more tragic 
personages: and the superstition of the 
Coloniatae may be compared with the 


émyepeiy C? and (but with gl. émrpérev) L?, 
dmorovat” C%. 
223. SYAAE] dyye L. 


220, of7w] otrwo L. btw A. 
ayy. L’. 
cowardice of the Phrygian slave in the 
Orestes of Euripides. 

The vulgarity of the common-place 
Athenian of the fifth century z.c. takes 
the form of misplaced subtlety of wit. 
Cp. Shak. Hamlet, 5.1,‘ We must speak 
by the card, or equivocation will undo 
us. The age is grown so picked, that 
the toe of the peasant comes so near 
the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe.’ 

223, 4. ‘Iam out of breath, but not 
with speed. It is not that Iran nimbly 
hither” Aristotle, Rhet. 3. 14, § 10, 
quotes 223 thus,”Avak, ép@ piv obx Snws 
onovéjs Uro.., adding, as if from the 
reply of Creon, ri ppowuid¢n; But it is 
as unsafe to follow his authority in this 
line, as it would be to substitute ri ppoi- 
pd¢n for «3 ye oroydaCe: in 1. 241. It is 
evident that he is quoting from memory: 
and, although it is curious that the 
Scholiast uses the same word in his ex- 
planation, od roto Aéyw, Ott pera orov- 
djs doOpaivwy mpos ct mopevopa, yet this 
does not amount to a proof that this is 
the right reading. omovd7s may be the 
word which would be more naturally 
used in prose, but it is less pointed than 
7&xous in this connection. Koddov éf4- 
pas wé8a is added in explanation of 
Taxous tro. éEdpas, ‘having set forth’ 
from the point of departure, like aipew 
arddor. 

225. ‘For I had many stoppages by 
reason of thoughts,’ i.e. My thoughts 
cried halt to me (éméornody pe) again 
and again. Cp. Aj. 869, xovdels *epi- 
oraTai pe ovppadeiy réros, The geni- 
tive gpovriSev is part causal, ‘My 
thoughts checked me,’ and part final, 
‘I stopped to think,’ 


o 


ANTITONH., 


TodAas yap erxov dpovtidayv émicrdoes, 225 
dois KuKAGv ewauTov eis dvactpopyy — “vn\ 
ux?) yap nida morddAd por puOovpévn? — ales |) 
tdédas, tl xwpeis of poroy ddces Sikny; 

TAfpov, pevets ad; Kel thd’ eloerae Kpéoy \ | om 
dddou trap avdpos, was od OT odk adyvvel; 230 
toab0 éEXicowy Hvurov *arovdh Bpadds, Sie 
xovras ddds Bpayeia yiyverar paxpd. 

Tédos ye pévTor Sedp eviknoey podeiv 

coi—xel 7d undty éfepd, ppdow & spas, ypa Guo 
ris edmidos yap Epyopar SeSpaypévos prove 238 


76 ph mwabety dv dddro TAH 7d pbpotpor, 


v ai 
225. mohAds] moAAAR. éoxov] ebpov E Vat. L?V4. 


oad L. piv ei cad Ct. peveio ab AE. 
ro.avd’ éA,] rorad7’ ed. Vat. 
yp. Taxus mg. C?*L?, 

233. evixnoey] evinnoe AVat. 


qvorov | fvuroy L, 
232. ylyverat] yiverar Vat. L?. 
234. 70] rO(v) L. 


raey 


229. peveis ad] peve? 
xei] eat AV’. ei E Vat. 231. 
*onovdj] sxoAq MSS. Bpadts LA. 
Haxpa] puxpd Vat. 


TOA, 235. Sedpaypevos] 


mempaypevor LAL”. (c. gl. irrnGels or jryyundeis?) deSparypévos V8. Setpacy plied E. 
meppaypevoo Vat.V* Aug. b. yp. 5 xaldedpayyévos Schol. Aug. b.: opadicpévos, 


yp. 5 Kal SeSpaypévos gl. V4. 


226. 680ts] ‘As I came.’ Essay on 
L. § 14. p. 20. Cp. O. C. 553, d50ts év 
taiod’ dove. ‘Hearing of you on your 
coming hither.’ 

227. This mockery of dialectic is 
curiously significant of the earlier stage 
of rhetoric. 

229. ket has the authority of the 
oldest MS. The reading of Par. A, 
nal .. dvSpés, has a certain liveliness, but 
is perhaps too abrupt. 

231. ro.ad0’ EXicowv] ‘Turning round 
and round such thoughts as these.’ 
Cp. Plat. Phil. 19 (of the boyish dia- 
lectician), mdvta mivel Adyoy dopevos, 
Tére pev én Odrepa KvkAGY Kal cupdo- 
pov eis &v, rove 88 mdAw dvaditrev Kat 
SiapepiCar. 

*omov6q Bpadvs] The reading of L, 
axoAf Bpadus, ‘Slowly because I stop- 
ped,’ is not pointed enough, and it seems 
probable that an oxymoron is intended 
in this as in the following line. The 
correction adopted by the Scholiast, 
oxoAH Taxis, secures this in rather an 
awkward way. That of Seyffert, which 
is here adopted (for the collocation of 
words, cp. the proverb omedde Bpadéws), 


appears far more probable. 

234. This line was well explained by 
Dindorf ia 1860; ‘ Dicturus erat oot ¢pa- 
govra, sed propter verba interposita, ei 
TO pndey e€ep, mutata orationis forma 
infert dpaéow 5’ Suws cum 6é particula, 
ut Oed. T. 302, wéaw pev, ei nad py 
Brénas, ppoveis 8 Sums | ola vdcw ov- 
eorw.’ E, on L. § 35. p. 59. 

76 pndév] ‘A vain report,’ because 
the doer of the deed was still unknown. 

235. THs has the emphatic force of 
an antecedent: ‘ This hope, that...” 

SeSpaypévos] This reading is implied 
in the second scholium on the passage, 
dyrewnppevos Tihs éAmidos éAjdvoa, and 
appears in the text of E and V*. (whence 
Aldus had it), and as a marginal read- 
ing of Aug. b. and of V+. ‘Clinging fast 
by the hope,’ is a natural and forcible 
expression, well suited to the style of 
the bivAag : whereas éAmiBos meppaypyévos 
or mepapypévos, whether in the sense of 
‘Shut out from hope,’ or ‘ Fortified by 
the hope,’ is not really admissible. 

236. ‘That I cannot suffer anything 
but what is fated for me.’ Cp. Aesch, 
S.c. T. 263, melcouou 7d pdporpor. 
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ti & éorly av ob rhvd ~xas aOupiar ; 

nan a x 
dpdoa Oé\w cor mpSra TapavTod 7d yap 
mpayp ovr pac’ ovr eiSov boris jv 6 Spar, 
ovd dv Sikaiws és KaKkdv méoorpe TL, 240 
ev ye oToxacel kdrropdpyvucat KUKA@ SCRE O 0 
Nn is a > oo” n , 
7d mpaypa. Onadots & os Te onpavav véov, 


KP, 
Sn peevuo 
PY, 
KP. 
PY, 


Ta Seve ydp to mpooriOna dkvoy modvv. Os 
ovKouv épets mor, eit dmaddayxOels direc ; 

kal O} éyo co. Tov veKpov Tis apTiws 
Odas BéBnke, kami xpwri dupiar 

kovw tadtvvas Kagdaylotetoas & xpy. 


245 


weawyyu 
; ee 
cy of re TW 


KP. 
PY. 


ti gis; tis dvépav jv 6 ToAphoas Tdde; 
ovk 018 éxet yap ovre Tov yevndos jv 
7 


VOINRLS 


238. mpaTa] mayra E Vat. 
kamoppayvuca MSS. L? Vat. 
onuavay VtE®. tio onpaivey L?. 
ei’) cir’ A. 246. Kam) kam L. 
L’pr. 


238. To yap] For the ‘light ending,’ 
cp. infr. 327, 409, O. T. 553, 4, 70 6e | 
md0np’ dwoiov gis mabeiy Sidacké pe, 
ib. 995, 6, 1056, 7. 

239. doris qv 5 Spav] i.e. Tév Spavra, 
dors fv, ‘The unknown doer of the 
deed.’ , 

241, 2. (1) ‘You aim carefully, and 
fence the business off from yourself all 
round.’ Some editors read ri ppoipud- 
¢e; from Ar. Rhet. 3. 14, § 10, quoted 
above. But though the Scholiast of the 
Rhetoric says 7d 82 ri ppoipidtn rod 
Kpéovrds éore A€éyouros, it is much more 
probable that the words are a separate 
quotation from Eur. I. T. 1162. See 
Cope’s edition of Ar. Rhet. vol. 3, p. 
175. Others explain the text (2), ‘You 
lay the ground carefully and hedge your 
approaches closely round,’ —as if in pre- 
paring a stance to watch for game. 
According to Pollux, 5, 36, croxacpds, 
oroxas, and ordxos, were terms used in 
describing the setting of a hunting-net: 
nadeira § avtay (Tay apxiwy) 4 oTdots, 
aToxicpds, oToLXos, OTOXOS, OTOXAS Kat 
oroxacpds* oroxds 5¢ Kadetrat Kal yxet- 
pomointa Tiva oikodopnpata éx didwv, 


240. 008’) ove A pr. 
242. &s om. E. 
243. mpootidno’| mpooridn(s)o L. 


7 
xh] xP% (xpfiv?) Vat. xphy L*. 


} 


241. Kdwopapyvucat] 
onpavav] onpaivey LA. 
244. 
247. KapaytoTrevoas| Kapavorevoas 

249 Tov] wou L. tov C*A. 


4 Ans twép wiv yiv dvacrhpara, kata 
Xpelav Tis TOV SuTiev ée& toov ord- 
ceus, el TL kotAov ety mept Td apktota- 
TOV. 

243. Ta Sewa .. woAdv] The reply, as 
often elsewhere, refers to the first part 
of the previous speech. Cp. O. T. 361. 
The frigid tautology belongs to the cha- 
racter of the @vAag. 

244. ett’ amadAayOels dae] ‘And be 
off with you. The Scholiast acutely 
remarks that these impatient words are 
intended to hold out the hope of im- 
punity, which is withdrawn again in 
the angry threats of Il. 305, foll. 

246. ‘Some one has buried the corpse 
and has disappeared, after not only 
sprinkling dry dust upon the flesh, but 
adding all due rites.’ This last refers 
to the libation. Cp. supr. 196, 7: infr. 
430, 1. The surprise was increased by 
observing the completeness of the act. 
There is a stress on the participles. 
Essay on L. p. 75 B, 85, 4. 

248. tls dv8pav] Cp. supra 222, and 
note. 

249. ovte.. &eBodAn] *No dint of 
pick-axe, nor earth turned up with hoe. 
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kal xépaos, dppwg odd’ emnpagevpévn 


TpoXotov, GAN Honpuos ovpydrns tis iy, 


das & 6 mparos july tpepooKdmos 
= if 


of a ~ ~ 
deixvuct, maou Oatdpa duvoxepés raphy. 


6 pev yap nhdvicto, TuuBrpns pey ov, 


255 


Aer} 8 dyos pevyovtos ds émfiy xéus. 


~ 2 ~ 
onpeta & otre Onpds ovre Tov Kuvav 


2 r3 
EXObvtos, ob omdaavtos, é€epaivero, 


Aéyor & év adAAHAoLow eppdOouv Kakoi, 


gvrAaE Eéyyxov PiAaka, Kav eylyvero 


260 


mwAny} TeAevTGo’, 0td 6 KwA’ToOY Taphy. 


els ydp Tis Hv Exacros ovfepyacpévos, 


kovdels évapyys, GAN ehevye * ph cidévan, 


251. dppwé| dpwag L. dppwt A. 
253. uiv| jue L. 
eylyvero) éyivero L Vat. L?, 
LAE Vat. L4, 


250. orvddAos.. kal xépoos} ‘ Hard 
and bare.’ xépoos yj is untilled land, 
and so here, ‘Undisturbed by imple- 
ments of husbandry. Cp. infr. 773, 
1197. 

251. dppadk .. tpoxotow] ‘ Unbroken, 
and with no mark of wheels.’ 

érnpateupévy tpoxotorv] Lit. ‘Carted 
over with wheels.’ Essay on L, p. 88, 
note. 

252. GAX’.. Av] ‘But whoever did it 
was one who left no trace.’ 

253. 6 MpaTos .. HpepooKdtros] ‘ Our 
first look-out-man for the day.’ #pepo- 
oxénos in Xen. Hell. 1. 1. 2, is a watch- 
man who stands at his post at daybreak. 
Cp. jpepopvaag, ib. 7. 2. 6, 7. Anti- 
gone’s act preceded the setting of this 
watch. 

254. Oatpa Bvoxepés] ‘A sight of 
wonder and dismay.’ 

255. TupPHpys .. kéves] ‘ Not covered 
with a mound, but sprinkled with dust 
as by one avoiding pollution.’ Hor. 
Od. 1. 28, ‘Debita jura vicesque super- 
bae | Te maneant ipsum: precibus non 
linquar inultis | Teque piacula nulla 
resolvent. | Quamquam festinas, non 
est mora longa, licebit | Injecto ter pul- 
vere curras.’ For the gen., cp. Tr. 768. 


VOL. I. 


énnp.] emp V%. 
256. dyos] a&yoo L. 
263. Kovdeis| xov in rasura Vat. 


252. ris] tic L.om. L?. 
260. Kav] nai L?, 


pq] 7d pr 


ayos C?. 


tupBypns] For this use of the adjec- 
tive, see Essay on L. § 23. p. 38. 

258. of omdgavros] Cp. Aesch. 
Prom. 451, ov7ve.. Sdpous.. ov fvAoupyiar. 

259. év GAAHAovowv] Sc. Tots puaagiv. 
‘Words of abuse were loudly bandied 
to and fro.’ Cp. Aesch. Prom. 200, 
ordas & év adAnAorow wpobvvero, sc. 
Tois Saipoo. 

260. pvAag éXéyxov pvAaka] On the 
nominative out of construction in the 
clause in apposition, see E. on L, § 33. 
p. 57. § 15. p. ai. 

kav éyiyvero] ‘And it was threaten- 
ing to come to blows at last. The 
combination of the imperfect with ay 
here is peculiar, having a force inter- 
mediate between éyiyvero and éyevero 
dv; i.e. it was coming to this, that we 
should have come to blows. 

262, 3. The subtlety of the SvAag¢ 
deserts him in attempting to express his 
meaning. ‘The perpetrator was every 
one and no one of us all: every one in 
vague suspicion, and no one evidently: 
—he escaped being known.’ ‘ts gives 
the indefiniteness required by the sense, 
=T7as. 


263. GAA’ eheuye *pay eiSévar] (1) ‘But 


he (the perpetrator) always escaped, so 
li 
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jpev & Eroipor kal ptdpous aipew xepoiyv, 
kal wip déprev, Kal Oeods dpxwporteiy 265 
7) phte Opacar phre To ~vvedévan 
BN fay cA si? Ds Zz 
Td mpaypa BovredoavT. pHT elpyaopeva, 
, 5 ~~ , 
Tédos 0, dr ovdéy Hy épevydotv méov, [53 a. 
héyer Tis eis, ds mdvras és wédov Kapa 
a ~ la 
vedoat poBo mpovrpeper’ ov yap eixopey 270 
~ > ~ ~ 
ovr avtipwvety oO dws SpdvTes Karas 
on > fo 
mpdéapev, jv & 6 pb00s as dvotoréov 
gol Totpyov eln Toro Kovxi Kpumréovy, 
\ a? 24 IN BN 4 
kal tad? évixa, Kape Tov Svocdaipova 


médos Kabaipet Tobro Tayabov daPelr. 245 


alpew 


264, atpeay] éxew L. exe C* 


aipey A. 


265. Siéprev] p from v L. 


dpxwporeiy] w from o Vat. dpoporety L?. 266. 70] 7@ Vat. 5pacac] 
bpdoa L. 267. 76] yap add. Vat. 268. épevviow] épevydor L. 269. 
eis] elo" L. 271. dvtipwveiy| w from o L, 272. dvowréoy] avorotéo(a')y L. 


273. xpumréov] m from y L. 


that we could not know him. Bockh 
and Donaldson read as in the text, 
interpreting (2) ‘Every man’ (as im- 
plied in o¥Seis, the affirmative elicited 
from the negative) ‘defended himself 
by pleading ignorance of the matter.’ 
For pevyev, ‘to urge a defensive plea,’ 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. 390, and for the plea, 
pr eidévar, Plat. Legg. 11. 936 E. But 
the plea of ignorance, although suitable 
in 1. 266, is too special for this place, 
where the non-appearance of the criminal 
alone is in question. The meaning given 
above (1) is the same as that required by 
Hermann (see below), but is more simply 
expressed by the epexegesis, and the 
imperfect tense expresses the frustration 
of continued search. This interpretation 
involves a rare use of pevyw, which is, 
however, analogous to a meaning of 
éxpev'yw that is not uncommon, Cp. 
O. T. 111, éepevyer 5& Traperodpevor: 
Plat. Phil. 17, 7d 5é péoa adrods éxpevryer. 
Otheremendations areépuyero pi) eidévar 
(Porson), explained by Erfurdt to mean 
‘amoliens a se accusationem scire sese 
negaverat ;’ épuye TO pt) eldévae (Herm. 
1839), ‘effugit, eo quod nesciebamus ;’ 
épevye mas 76 pq, ‘every man pled Not 
guilty.’ (Dind.). 

264, 5. There are few traces of any- 


thing corresponding to the trial by or- 
deal in ancient times. Brunck quotes 
Virg. Aen. 11. 787, ‘Et medium freti 
pietate per ignem | Cultores multa pre- 
mimus vestigia prima.’ It seems to 
have existed in different places as a 
popular belief, but nowhere to have 
received positive legal sanction. For a 
trace of ‘trial by combat’ (in Scythia), 
see Hdt. 4. 180. Cp. also Ar. Lys. 
133. 

269. ‘ His verbis et sequentibus signi- 
ficatur terror quem Creontis auctoritas 
custodibus incutit.’ (Dind.). 

Aéeyeu, «.7.A.] The sense is interrupted 
by the relative clause, but resumed in 
the words #v 8 6 pdO0s inl. 272. For 
ts els, cp. Thuc. 6. 61, eal Twa play 
vi«ra, «.7.. The emphatic use of little 
words shows the common mind; cp. 
infr. 404, dv od rdv véxvy, «.7.A. Wolff 
and Weckl. join efs with what follows: 
but the antithesis of efs wayras is too 
pointless here. Cp. Plat. Rep.6. 496 D, 
eis maow dypios avréxev. 

274, 5. Kape..AaPetv] ‘And the lot 
devotes me, wretched man, to be the 
recipient of this piece of luck.’ kaSarpet 
is used much as in 4 Kaapodoa Wijpos, 
not by an extension of the technical 
sense, but with the same general mean- 
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orépye: yap ovdels dyyedov Kakéy err. 
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XO. dvak, euot ror, ph te Kai Oefrarov 
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KP. 


~ *. ~ n~ 
Tavoal, mplvy dpyis Kae, pectaoa éyar, 280 

a? fol 
Hi pevpeOfs dvous te kal yépov dpa, 

4 5 Ld 
A€yers yap ovK advexrd, Saipovas déyov 
mpovotay isxew Tobde ToD vexpod mépu. 

2 ~ 
mWorepov brepTi@vTes ws evepyérny 
Ba » 4 dg 2 4 
expuTTov avrév, datis apdixiovas 
vaods mupdcav AO Kavabhpara, 

N ~ 2 ra \ # *. 
Kal yyv éxeivov Kal vépuous diacKeddy ; 
4 a = 
 Tovs Kakods Tiua@vTas eicopas Deovs; 
ovK éotw, addAQ TadTa Kal dda ToAEwS 
dvdpes porLs dépovres eppddovv pol, 290 

Kpugy Kapa celovtes, ovS ims (vy — 

276. éxotow L.  éxofow 8 C?. 
*q | 4 MSS. L. corr. Nauck corr. 
KP.] om. L. add. C?. 284. tmepripavres| vmepripovrag L. 
286. mupwowv)] 2nd w from o Ct. 287. éxeivar] éxeivny E. 


SiacKedav) Siackeddy L. 288. 4) #(?) L. eicopas| eiaopu L. 
291. bd Cvys] tmofuyau L. 


278. XO.om. LA. Tricl. add. 279. 
tivvoa] givoa LE. guy’ ora C?. 280. 

imepripavres A. 
vépous] Sépous V. 
egopa® C*. 


ing of ‘Fastening upon,’ ‘Bringing 
down,’ ‘ Overtaking and subduing.’ 

279. *4] This is Nauck’s emendation 
for 4. It involves a very slight change, 
and is extremely probable. ‘Reflection 
suggests the fear that’ (not ‘the question 
whether’) ‘this may be some visitation 
from the gods.’ The conscience of the 
elders, which was stifled at first, begins 
to awaken in the presence of the mys- 
terious fact. For the pause after the 
and iambus, here and supr. 269, cp. Aj. 
349, 342, 719, 791, 803, 988, 1050, 1077, 
I140, 1332. 

280. ‘Cease, ere you have quite filled 
me with wrath.’ kal, which is combined 
with mplv, according to the common 
idiom (mpiv «al ..), is slightly displaced 
so as to emphasize the phrase épé pe- 
otGca. The language is made clearer 
by the emendation «ai pe, but the em- 
phatic éué is more suitable in the month 
of Creon. Cp. Phil. 1042. 

281. dvous te kat yépwv] Cp. O. C. 
930, I, kal a’ 6 TAnObay xpdvos | -yépovs’ 


bpod Tibor Kat Tod vow neviv. See E, on 
L. § 41. p. 78. 

285, 6. ‘Who came to burn their pil- 
lared shrines and offerings, and to break 
in pieces their land and laws.’ It seems 
more likely that the d@va@qpara are 
joined in one expression with vaots 
than with yfv and vépous, which are in 
a different category. : 

289, 90. GAAd tara .. gol] ‘But 
this explains the murmurs I have long 
been hearing from men in the city 
against me;’ i.e. Those murmurs have 
become explicit in this act. On rata, 
see Essay on L. § 17. p. 25; and for the 
dative éyoé, ‘at me,’ ib. § 12. p. 18. 

ports épovres, which some have 
connected with ravra (radra pdris pé- 
povres, ‘Bearing my edict ill’), seems to 
be used absolutely, sc. 7d éudv Cuydv, 
with an allusion to the metaphor in 
what follows. Cp. Thuc. 5. 80, dup@ 
epepov, sc, Tov méAEpuov f) TA Mpdypara. 

291. ‘Covertly shaking the head,’ like 
ananimal preparing to throw offthe yoke. 
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PE pierre 
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@ . 


xpnoras “mpds aicxpe mpdypab 
mavoupyias & éegev advOparo.s 


ioracOat Bporar: 


exe 300 


kal mavros épyou dvacéBevay cidévat, 


door 6& picbapvobvres ivucav rade, 


J 
wap 


Xpove mor é&émpagay as dodvar Sixny. 


Se PROT Od 

292. ws] aL. ado C?. 

6 from 7 L. 295. yap om. A. 
298. mapadAaooe:] mapaddooe L?*. 


Bporove L. 
fav A. éfémpagay Ae. 


292. Sikatws| ‘Rightly;’ i.e. As I 
had a right to expect that they should. 

&s orépyev éné] ‘So as to accept my 
sway.’ To this it has been objected 
that orépyw implies ‘affectionate allegi- 
ance. But this notion, although in- 
herent in the etymology of the word, 
is dropped in use. Cp. Phil. 538, éya 
8 dvayen mpobpadov atrépyev Kana: 
Aesch. Prom. 11, tiv Atos rupavviba. | 
orépyew, What hope was there that 
Prometheus would be made loyal by 
torments? The other interpretation, 
‘So that I should be content’ (cp. Phil. 
458, Tovrous éyw rots dvdpas ob aréptw 
noré), would give but feeble expression 
to the self-will of Creon. The substi- 
tution for these words of edAdgus péperv 
from the citation of Eustathius, with 
the further change of v@rov for Adgor, 
is rightly rejected by Dind., who points 
out that Eustathius, probably quoting 
from memory, has confused this passage 
with one of Lycophron. 

293. é« T@vbe] ‘By these malcontents.’ 
Supr. 290. 

tovrous|] (1) ‘These guards.’ Infr. 
ll. 304 ff, supr. 260 ff.: or (2) sim- 
ply rovs eipyacuevovs. The whole of 
this picture of discontent is the creation 
of Creon’s anger from the hesitation of 
the chorus when told to see to the exe- 


293. Tovrous] gl. pvAawas L?, 
add. A. 


302. qvuoay] fvvcay L. qvucay A, 


294. eipyacGac] 
297. eaviornaw éfaviorna: L?, 
Bporaiv] 


303. é¢empatay] énpa- 


299. iaracOat] tcracde E. 


cution of the decree. Supr. 215 ff. 

294. There is a stress on pro@otow, 
preparing for what follows. 

296. vopiopa, usually =‘ Current coin,’ 
is here used in the more general sense 
which includes this. ‘No such pestilent 
usance as money is, ever sprang up 
amongst mankind.’ 
~ 298. The object of é«&iSacxKe, sc, 
xpnorovs aicxpa, is absorbed in the ex- 
pansion of the sentence. 

299. mpds .. torac@ar] ‘To address 
themselves to shameful enterprizes.’ Cp. 
Thuc. 6. 34. § 7, Tov 8 dvOpwnav mpds 
Ta Aeydpeva Kal al yr@pat toravrat. 

300. mavoupytas] The plural of the 
abstract noun gives the concrete notion. 
navoupylas éxetv, like Onpav €xeuv, Aj. 564: 
bBpw éxew, Od. 1. 368, etc. 

301. mavtds épyou SuvaceBerav] ‘The 
impiety of every deed;’ i.e. Every kind 
ofimpiety in action, Cp. O.T. 864,5, €d- 
centov dryvelav Adyar | Epyav Te TavTOV. 

303. He implies, ‘This cannot be 
their first act of disloyalty.’ The ‘unity 
of time’ is not to be pressed in the An- 
tigone: see below, ll. 1064 ff. Else this 
suspicion of inveterate disaffection, 
against one who has reigned only for a 
few hours, would be too extravagant. 
The elders were selected for their loyalty,, 
supr. 165 ff. 
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Xy\? ” cv » 5) A , : 
GAX eitrep ioxer Leds Er e& Cuod oéBas, 1 ei 
> a 2 + > 9 iS 2 2 
€v ToT émictag, dpKkios O€ gor déyo, 305 
ef pip Tov adrdxeipa Todse Too Tdédou 
edpovres exgaveir és ddOadrpods épod's, 
ovx vply “Ardns podvos dpkéoce, mpiv dv pie 
(@vres Kpepacrol rHvde dnrddond UBpiv, i 
iv’ eiddres 7d Képdos evOev olcréov 310 
TO Aowroyv apmd¢nre, Kal pudOnO dre “ho ge 
ovx e€ dmravtos dei 7d Kepdaiver girdciv, bey eigen s 
éx Tav yap aicxpav Anppdreav Tods mAelovas 
3 , ¥ XN s \ be 
adtwpévous ios av 1) cerwopévovs, a es 
a pa 
PY, eimeiv te ddceis, 7} oTpagels' obras to; * -, 4 315 
J > + a © 3 a ri 
KP. ovk oicba kal viv &s dviapds déyers ; [53 b 
2 a a5 A YS ~ ~ e Je 
PY. & roicw abolv 4 ‘ml tH Woyn Sdkver; ae ; 
KP, ri dat; puOpiges thy epiny Adan srov ; 
PY. 6 Spav o avg ras ppévas, Ta 8 dr bys, 
KP, oi? &s AdAnpa SHrov exmeduxds ef. 320 
Cipror . 
v 
307. és] cio L Vat. é¢ A. épOadrpovs] dpGadpoo L. 308. bpiy] dur L. 
tyiy C. “Atdns podvos] pévos Gino E. pdvos”Ardys L?, 309. dnAdand") 
Snddod’ L? 311. dpma(nre] dprdgnre LAE. 312, Kepdaivew) xepd‘aivew L. 


315. 7] 62 LE, eC 


Toiow| é Le, ‘oo L. 


319. dJ dv L. SCA. 


7m A. om. V. 


o om. A, 


308-11. ody bpiv’Ardys..aprdfyre] 
‘Death shall not alone suffice for you, 
but first you shall be hung up alive to 
show the heinousness of this offence, 
that for the future, in your wrongful 
gettings, you may know better where to 
look for gain.’ See E. on L. § 37. p. 64. 
There is a confusion of two construc- 
tions: (1) ody tpl “Aldyns dpréce, to 
which povvos is added for emphasis, i.e. 
ob Oaveiabe povoy: and (2) ov Oaveiabe 
mpiv, #.7.4. Cp. 1064 ff., and see Aj. 
106 ff., Oaveiv ydp airoy odti mw Oru, 
“7.4, The SbvAag is to take this mes- 
sage to his fellows. 

313,14. The sentence is redundant, 
either the article or 7 cerwopévous 
being unnecessary. Weckl. reads ceow- 
pévous. For the article, cp. Eur. Phoen. 
606, Tov pépous Exwv Td mAetov. 

315. elaetv tv] 5é (v. rr.) is unmeaning. 


Sdnver| Sdnvy V'- 
320. AGAnpa] (a)AdAnpa L. AdAnua cett. 


el 
316. ofc6a] olada C2, 317. ev 
318, Sai) 5¢ Vat. VV‘. pr. 


tas in OéAers Te petCor, infr. 497. 

316. Kai viv with Aéyets. 

317. Sdxver;] (1) Act.impersonal, ‘Is 
the smart in your ears or in your mind?’ 
Cp Hdt. 7.16. Or (2) and pers. pass. 
‘Are you stung?’ (2) agrees better with 
Tih épay 2d. in the following line. 

318. ti Sal; though not found else- 
where in Sophocles or Aeschylus, may 
be admitted on the authority of the MS, 
where it is so obviously in keeping. Cp. 
& ray in O.T.1145, Phil. 1387. 

PvOptlers .. Strov;] ‘Do you scan the 
whereabouts of my annoyance ?’ 

320. AéAnpa] The reading is doubt- 
ful between dAnpa, ‘A clever rogue,’ 
and AdAnpa,‘ A prating fellow. dAnpa 
is better known, and was read by the 
Scholiast, but AdAnua is sufficiently sup- 
ported by Eur. Andromache 937, rovade 
Zepyvwv Adyous, | copay, mavobpywv, 
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~ e: 
ov TOUTO ToLyGas WOTE, 


kal tadr ér dpytpe ye Thy Wuyi mpodovs. 


Sox ye Kai Wevds Soxeiy, 
koprpeve viv thy ddgav ef O& Taira py 


cPeye 


325 


= Tat 


GAN edpebein piv pdror, dv 8€ Toi 


Anpoy te Kal pH, ToiTo yap Tox Kpwwel, 


ovk %o8 Sos der od Seip éXdvTa pe, 


kal viv yap éxrds éAmiSos yvduns T éuis 


33° 


awbeis dpeihw Tots Oeois moddAnY xapiv. 


XO. orp. a’. TOAAG TH Serva Kovdev avOpdrov devbrepov were” 


321. *y] 8 MSS. Reisk. corr. rodro] iyi E. om. V. 


323- Hab. 7c. 
Soxetv] Sone? L. Sony L?. 


tavr’ Ae. ye] Te L?. 

H 80n7 Vt fy Sonn AL? 

Vat. L?VV°V4. yp. 7a Bead C*, 3 
L. ro A. 


rouihkwy AaAnparwy. And this word 
fits more closely to the context of the 
present passage. ‘Fie, ’tis too clear 
you are a born chatterbox.’ ‘Then it 
is clear that I never did this deed.’ 

323. ‘What a pity that one who is 
opinionated should have a false opinion.’ 
For the subjunctive dox7, cp. O. T. 316, 
317. 

324. Koprpeve .. SdEav] ‘Ay do, refine 
now on the word “opinion.”’ This does 
not seem to be one of the cases where 
yoy with the imperative mood should be 
changed to vuy, as there is a sufficient 
reason for the emphatic particle. 

325. ékepetre] ‘You shall tell the 
world.’ Cp. Pind. Pyth. 2. 22, “Igfova 
gavrl ratra Bporois éyev év mrepdevte 
TPOX@ .. Tov evepyésay dyavais dposBals 


lk 


Wye Sw Sa = 

a EE IP eat RG 

i se gg tals yh at 
5uUtU-UstURR 

tuu-vvty 

tuu-—uvty 

Pe ae es ee 


vorvuy 


322. tad’) rovr’ A. 


ve 4 
@ Son} ye] au Sone? L. 
326, Sera] deavda LE 


1 
27. padior’] padcora Vat. L*, ror] co 


332-5. Division of lines, roAAd Op@rov-] rodr04 wévrov-| vdrax. 


.. TivecOat. 

332 ff. The chorus, in their first stasi- 
mon, express, in a veiled manner, their 
emotions at what has occurred. Not 
being able to say what they really think, 
that Creon’s rash edict has already re- 
coiled on his own family, they descant 
on the wonderful range of human enter- 
prize, adding that where beldness and 
resource are combined with justice, they 
confer glory, but only bring ruin where 
they are subservient to wrong. The 
elders do not decide who in the present 
instance is the transgressor. The ode 
consists of two strophes and antistrophes, 
in which glyconic rhythms are mixed 
with lyrical dactyls, iambi, and trochees, 
in different proportions, the scheme 
being as follows :— 

’ 


a’, 

bi eee | 
--+4u0—u— -Glycon. 
| Tomb, 


i Dact. 


cA er ie 
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. Re ahy Oh a : fi of 
TooTO 5 mwé 6 io v6 
TO Kal ToALob mépay mévrov YXeELmepio virw 335 
Xwpel, mepiBpuxiocw 
a co) oy 
twepov vr otduacty, Ord. % 
5 Ocdv Te Tay breptdtay, Fav 
335- mévrov] wévrax L. mévrov CIA, 337. mepay] wepav' L. repay A, 
338. Te] (5?)e L. re Ct tay] ray’ L. 
B’ 
/ / Z. / 
otvvun-vustlutuv-vuve 
Logaoed. 
Ww tou e-UVUtUH i .: 
plied ee ee 
i ee ee Iamb. Troch. 
4 
5 4uUDRUNRu-vtu- 
ey SA ell 2 eg Troch. 
Rare eye ee oe 
vytu-utue Iamb. Troch. 
4 
Pine je as 


The two long syllables at the begin- 
ning of 1. 8 of a’ form the transition 
from the dactyls to the trochees. There 
is a sensible change to a lighter and 
less simple movement at the beginning 
of 6’. The resolved trochees in B’ 5 
mark a climax of feeling. 

332-83. ‘Most wonderful of wondrous 
things is man, Who traverses the surg- 
ing brine, And wearies mighty earth 
with yearly furrow. His craft ensnares 
the finny produce of the seas And 
taketh captive beast and bird. He com- 
passeth a way to master the monster 
of the wilds, And brings under his yoke 
the horse with flowing mane And the 
never-wearied mountain bull.  Self- 
taught in speech and thought and civil 


ways, And in providing shelter from 
the cold and rain, There is no end to 
his devices. Nothing but death ever 


finds him unprepared. Even diseases, 
not to be avoided, are escaped by him. 
Inventive beyond hope, he moveth now 
to evil, and again to good. When weav- 
ing with his wit the law of justice and 
piety He is exalted in the city, but out- 
cast when he harbours wickedness for 
deeds of crime. May I never live with 
such an one, and may he never share 
my counsels.’ 

332. Aesch. Cho. 585, moAAd pey ya 
Tpeper ded Sepdtwv dyn,.. adr brép- 
Todpov dvipos ppdynya Tis heyou ; 


Sewa =‘ wonderful,’ or ‘ mighty,’ is in 
transition from the earlier sense of ‘fear- 
ful’ to the later sense of ‘clever,’ Cp. 
drodppwr. 

334. totro] ‘This creature,’ man. 
The neuter continues the abstract notion 
from ovSty .. devdrepov, and is thus more 
impressive than the masculine would 
have been. 

aépav| ‘To the other side of. ‘ Quite 
over. For the alliteration, which as- 
sists the emphasis, cp. El. 210. 

335+ xetpeplw vorw] ‘Impelled by the 
stormy south-wind.’ Dative of cause. 
Essay on L. § 14, p. 21. 

335, 6. ‘ Traversing half-buried in the 
seething surge.’ For twé with the dative 
in this sense, cp. O. C.673, xAwpais ird 
Bacous, Essay on L. § 19. p. 27. 

336. meptBpdyvos is probably active = 
‘Surging round,’ and contains an allu- 
sion to Bpvxw, for which, cp. Aesch. 
Prom. 1082, Bpvxia 8 7x@ mapapueadrar 
Bpovrhjs. 

338. treptdtav] ‘Supreme,’ as eldest 
andmotherofall. Solon, Fr. 36.3, ueyiorn 
Sarpdvey ’Odvpriav | T7. Cp. O.T. 660, 
where the primacy for the occasion is 
similarly given to the sun. Schneide- 
win remarks that the assonance d¢@rov, 
dxaparay drorptera, .. dpdrpwy helps to 
express the persistent industry of man. 
This ode is full of assonance and al- 
literation, and of correspondences such 
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dpbirov, akapdrav dmorpverat, 


? wt 
iAdopévav apdtpwv Eros els Eros, 


Fs 
immeio yéver Todevov, 


a 3 ‘A yy 
dvr. a’. *xougovoav te Podov épvidov apgiBarov dyer 


343 


> 
kal Onpav ayplov evn mévrov 7 eivadiay piow 345 


ometpaior SiKTVvOKAoTOLS, 


339-53. Division of lines, dpérov- éroa ela éroo wt yever| Koupoveay-{ vibav-| 
nal Onpav mévrov4 omelpuor mepippadijs xparel-| Onpdc- Aacradxeva pidopov 


év 7 aephra Tavpov. 


339. amotpverar iAdopévww] dnoTpueT’ daAopEevwr (AO 


from Aw) L. dmorpic@? Grkwpevow V. yp. drotpvera ihdopévwv mg. C2, maddAopé- 


voy AVPR, 

341. méAevoy L. 

kodov édv (« from ¢) L. 
° 


cfAopévav Vat. V mg. V*. 
moAevoy CL, 


povéewy R. koupovéov V. 
dyer C*A. — Onpa&v] Onpiow E. 
346. omeiparor] meipacoe Vat. 


as avepbev, paxavdev—mayrémopos, airo- 
pos—tpimodis, diodus. : 

339. amorpterar] ‘Wears out for his 
use (mid.) the still-unwearied Earth.’ 
The present implies that the process is 
never-ending. Even in the common oper- 
ations of husbandry the old religion finds 
a ground forawe. The dactyls suit the 
thought of the continuous round of hu- 
man labour, as those of the antistrophe 
express the movement ofthe steed. The 
two long syllables, immet-, obpe:-, at once 
check the flow of rhythm (as with a re- 
newed feeling of wonder), and by their 
weight give impetus to the concluding 
trochees. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 1039, 40, 
1063, 4. 

340. tAdopevav dpdtpwv] ‘As the 
ploughs keep turning year after year.’ 
The force of ‘AAw is ‘limited motion.’ 
Thus the shuttle might be said tAAec@ar, 
because when it reaches either end of 
the loom it is driven back again. Pre- 
cisely in the same way the ploughs are 
said fAAcoOat, “To keep moving to and 
fro within certain bounds.’ 

€ros eis Eros] i.e. Sv érous els Eros, 
‘Through one yearinto the next,’ the first 
éros being the accusative of duration. 

tamel@ yévet moAetwv] ‘ Breaking the 
glebe by the strength of mules,’ 

modevew =oAciy in Hes. Op. 460, gape 
Tone: Oépeos 5& vewpévn ob 9° dnarh- 
get. The masc. is more probable than 
the neuter, both because rovro is re- 


modevwy AV®. 
kovpoveay CAVE Vat. L’, 


0. 
344. dupiBardy L. 
345. 7] 7 L. 


340. éros eis] €rove cio AV? Vat. 
morevov V. 342. *xoupovdwv] 
kovpovéoy V. _—_kov- 


dye] Exe (dyer) L. 


eivadiay] évadiay L. 
a 


7’ CA, 


mote, and because dvjp follows in the 
antistrophe, 

imei yéver] i.e. ‘Prole equarum.’ 
Schol. rats #udvors. ‘ai yap te Bow 
mpopepéarepai elo éAxéuevar veloro Ba- 
eins myxrov dpotpov.’ Hom. Il. ro. 352. 
Donaldson also compares Simon. Fr. 13 
(Bergk.), xatper’ dedAAdordiay ObyaTpes 
inmoy, 

343. *koudovdwv] ‘Light-thoughted.’ 
This is Brunck’s certain emendation, 
anticipated by the corrector of R. (Cp. 
v. rr. on 1. 617.) Donaldson well says 
that as wings express the light-minded- 
ness of man, light-mindedness is here 
made an epithet ofthe winged birds. But 
the word may further suggest the un- 
suspicious nature (‘Despising the earth 
where cares abound’) which makes them 
an easy prey. Cp. Plat. Tim. 91 D, 
70 8t ray dpvéwy Pidrov .. &e TOY dxdKov 
dvipiv, kovpwy 5é, «.7.A. 

345. wévrou 7 eivaAdlav tow] ‘The 
brood of ocean teeming in the seas.’ 
For guow, see Essay on L. § §1. p. 96. 

340. orelpator SuxTvoKAdorots] ‘With 
meshy toils,’ is to be joined with dpdi- 
Badav dye. Nets (dixTva) were used 
in hunting and fowling, as well as in 
fishing. For dyev in the sense of 
‘making captive,’ cp. Il. 9. 594, Téava 5¢ 
T GdAot &yovot BabuCwvous TE yuvaixas. 
a@yeu suits well with the image of a cap- 
tive enemy, which is kept up in the words 
ddov and vy. 
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mrepippadys a&vip* 
5 Kparet O€ unxavais dypavdrov 


Onpos épecatBdra, Aacvatyevd O 350 


a 
immov té&erar adudirogor ¢uydv 
¥ ~ a 
ovperdy T akunra Tadpov. 
otp.8'. kal POéypa Kal dveudey dpdvnpa Kal dotuvdmous 354 


350. dpecoiBara] dpecoiBara (V)L. 
trrov] o from » L. +egerat] éfera L. 


‘Vat. eer’ Vi era Vat. b. dfera: gl. dyer L%,  (uydy] gl. ind L’. 352. 
depiira] dbpjira AVEV? Vat. V3 L? R Vat. b. 354-04. Division of lines, «at 
p0éypa- opovnpa- épyac mayor dvcopBpa4 dropoc+ 70 péddov-| pedév| vd- 


Aaciabyeva] Aavor AV? Vat. R. 351. 
“igeras Schol. dferas AEV®’.  dfer’ V# 


cov fupréppacra. 


348. mepippadys] ‘By his excellent 
wit.” The 1st strophe exhibits the 
boldness, the Ist antistrophe the cun- 
ning, of primitive man. The 2nd strophe 
and antistrophe describe the higher func- 
tions of civilized life. 

349 ff. ‘He not only subdues the ani- 
mals, but makes them his servants.’ 

In correcting this line, the dactylic 
metre is to be retained, which is hardly 
done in the conjj. dupirdpmy (vy or 
dul Adpov Cvyot. The words dpdidro- 
pov (uyév are sound both in meaning 
and rhythm. Brunck’s conj. imdgerau, 
supplying the preposition required by the 
Scholia, would be unexceptionable, if 
such a potential use of the future in an 
affirmative sentence could be defended. 
Blaydes’ imjyayev would be convincing 
if closer to the MSS. In favour of éma- 
fera it may be urged that the repeti- 
tion of the same word is in the manner 
of the ode, and that the figurative ex- 
pression, ‘he shall bring to his aid,’ 
agrees with d@yet, supr. 343. But besides 
the questionable future, the construction 
of the 2nd accus., sc. én’ dup. (uydy, is 
in this case dubious. téAkerar. . Luydv, 
‘compels to serve him in the yoke,’ 
may be suggested, although the verb 
bperne is not used elsewhere pre- 
cisely in the sense required. Else qy. 
epérnerau ? 

352. akpfirais preferable to d5pujra, 
as the rarer word and as introducing a 
new and apposite idea. 

3 ff. There is a natural progress in 
the thought. First, navigation and agri- 
culture were mentioned as the arts of 


subduing the crude forces of nature ; 
then the capture and domestication of 
animals. Now we come to the humani- 
ties and arts of life (the domestication 
of man himself), and lastly, in dvr. 6’, 
to moral or political good and evil. 

354. dvepdev dpdvnpa] ‘ Windswift 
thought ;’ i.e. Thought which is view- 
less, free and nimble as the wind. So- 
phocles knew that the soul had been 
identified with the air. Cp. Plat. Phaedo, 
96 B, mOrepoy TO aid. ear @ ppovod- 
per, 6 dnp, 76 wip, T.A. Schneidewin 
well compares Hom. Il. 15. 80, foll., ws 

? Sr’ dy aitn vdos dvépos, os 7 én mOh- 
ae | yaiow ehanoulnis peat mevKani- 
Hnot vonsy | ‘ed einy q év6a,,’ pevoun- 
now TE mohAd ds xpamvas pepavia 
biéntato wérma “Hpyn. Wieseler’s conj. 
sar’ dv. op., adopted by Wolff, is surely 
unnecessary. Why should not man teach 
himself to think as well as to count ? 
(See Plat. Rep. 7, p. 522.) 

355, 6. doruvdpous | dpyds is well 
explained by Seyffert, ‘ Urbium incolen- 
darum studia.’ ‘The disposition to in- 
habit cities.’ This seems more prob- 
able than ‘The tempers of civic life.’ 
doruvépos épyq is the social impulse 
which draws men together to become 
inhabitants of the same town. The 
comparison of Ar. Pol. 6. 8. 4, (érépa 
& émpérca Tabrns éxopern kat obveyyus 
4 Tay aeph 76 dorv dn pooioy kat idiwv, 
orrws edxoopla fi, wal Tay mumrév Tay oiko- 
dopnudray nai 68av owrnpia nal dudpOwors, 
kal TOV épiav Tov mpos dAAnAOUs, ows 
dveyeharos exwo, nat Soa TovTots dAAG 
Tis émpedrctas dpoidtpora, Kadovar 5 
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dpyas édidd~aro Kai ducavrdov 


méyov *diaibpea Kal 


SvoouBpa pevyew PéXn, 


A . 2» 2 > sar x 
5 WaVTOTTOpOS a7ropos €7T ovdey EPXETAL 


TO pédAdov? “Aida povov 


pedéw ox erdgerat' 


360 


vocwv & dunxdvey guyds 


évpTrégpacra. 


> > 
dvr.8'. copoy Te 7d pnyavoey Téxvas Uméep émid’ Exov [54 a. 365 
more pev Kaxdv, dAdoT em eoOddv Eprrec’ 


354. Spyds} épyas V. 
ZSaddgaro L. 
Musgr. corr. 


povo A. nay p.m. L?. 


aunxdvev] dunyavey L. dunivaw Lee 
éxov] €xov VV'pr. 


dotuvoplay of mAeioTOL THY ToLAUTHY dp- 
xnv), suggests the conjecture doruvdépous 
dpxds (already made by Valckenaer), 
‘Administrative rule.’ V reads épyds, 
cp. O. T. 337. Qy. dperds? Cp. 366. 

355, foll. ‘And to avoid the clear- 
eyed influence of comfortless frosts, and 
the pelting of the pitiless rain.’ Svat- 
Opaa, sc. BEAN. 

356. €584taro] ‘ He taught himself.’ 
For the directly reflexive middle, see 
Essay on L. § 31. p. 52. The origin of 
the arts was a favourite problem of the 
Sophists. Cp. Plato, Prot. 320 D, foll. 
It is here assumed that they were self- 
taught without Prometheus or other 
superhuman aid. 

357. Musgr. would read either 8ai- 
Opea, or alOpera with ppovpay for mape- 
pay in 1. 367. G. Wolff reads ai@pea 
and wAnpwv. But the repetition of 
vtvttu-— in ll. 3, 4, and 6 suits 
the composition of the strophe better 
than the introduction of the bacchius 
and cretic in 1. 3. SralOpera, ‘serene,’ 
while keeping up the alliteration, suits 
the context better than twai@peia or évai- 
Opea, ‘in the open air.’ 

Join *8ial@pea Béy as well as 8v- 
conBpa Bédn. 

360. mavromépos’ daopos|] This 
punctuation is justified by the corre- 
sponding line of the antistrophe, which 
cannot be pointed otherwise. mavro- 


355. Sucavawy] Sicavaw L?, 


357. mayor] puxpa rayov EV*, 
359. mavromdpos| mayt’dmopog L, mavr‘énépoo C’. mavtord- 


361. “Adal aida L. 


367. moré] roré L. 


356. ed:ddgaro] 
S:aiOpera] atOpia MSS. 
ov 
pévov] pdvan L. 363. 
366. imep ernid’] brepearis’ L. 
épre] épwew A. 
mépos, sc. dv, is added, like mepippadys 


avhp, supr. 347, to express the admiration 
excited by the preceding statements. 


360, 1. ctSev. . TO péAAov] Cp. 
1, 728, pndey 7d pr Sixaov. Essay on 
L. § 22. p. 36. 


362. otk érdterat] ‘He shall not 
win.’ For a similar metaphorical use 
of émdyecOa, where, however, the read- 
ing has also been questioned, cp. Thuc. 
3. 10, Tv Tay Luppaxywy SovAwow emaryo- 
pevous. 

364. vdowv 8 dpnxdvev puyds | Evp- 
wédpacrat|] ‘He hath gathered to him 
by his thought a remedy for many an 
unavoidable disease.’ f¢vy- marks that 
the healing art is a collective monument 
of human skill. wéppaora recalls the 
notion of wepippadjs, supr. 347. For 
the oxymoron, cp. supr. 349, dxaparay 
amorpueTat. 

305, 6. ‘His power of artful con- 
trivance is a miracle of unimaginable 
skill, wherewith he followeth one while 
an evil purpose, at other times a good 
one.’ téxvas is added as genitive of 
respect to complete the notion of 16 
pyxavoev. taép éAmlda, ‘beyond what 
could have been hoped for, or expected 
before the event. 7 marks the indefi- 
niteness of coév as the predicate. It 
is in agreement with sopédv, but has the 
effect of a particle or adverb (mws). 

366. kakév, .. ém’ éo0Adv] Cp, O. T. 
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tA 
vopous tapetpwr xOovds 
an 2. pl 
Oedv 7 Evopxov Sixar, 
« A 
5 bripimodis’ dod, drm Td pt) Kaddv 370 
Etveore ToApas ydpu, 
> 
pnt éuol mapéotios 
te eo ~ 
YEVOLTO LT toov Ppoveav 


ds Tad” Epdor, 378 


és Sapdvioy Trépas appivod 
Téde, mas eidos dyTIMoyjow 
THVS ovK eivar maid’ ’Avtiydvny. 
@ SvoTnvos Kal dvothvov 
matpos Oidimdda, ti mor’; od Of mov 380 
oé y dmictotcay 


tots Bacireious *amrdyovor vopo.s 


368. mapeipwr] gl. mAnp@v tnpav L?. gl. orépywry R. 370. drodis | 


dmokia 5 EV* Vat. 

gl. dvri rod civeor: C™, 
pyr (ey?) toov L. 
dvriAoynow| 7 frome L. 


sion of lines, 4 matpdc4 oé y’4 roto... 


admorovoa L? pr. 
dépuoo E. 


761, dypovs ope mépipar Kami Toipvioy 
vopas. 

367. vopous mapelpwv xPovds] ‘When 
he knits therewith,’ sc. TO pnxavderte 
THs Téexvns al cops, ‘the laws of his 
land and the oath-observing righteous- 
ness of heaven.’ It is objected to mapeé- 
pwy that it elsewhere means ‘ Inserting 
incidentally, or by the way,’ and that 
such a meaning is unsuitable here. But, 
as Seyffert has already shown, the word 
(which is a rare one) may quite well 
mean ‘ Weaving in,’ like gold-leaf, for 
instance, into a chaplet of flowers. Cp. 
Plat. Legg. 605 D, nat rév rod Kupou 
dacpov bv taécxero TMépoms cis ov 
vépov évéder. Conjectural emendations 
are yepalpwy, mepaivwy, yap alpwy, 7’ dei- 
pov, TAnpGv (see V. 1r.,and note on 357). 

370. wpimodts] For this compound, 
cp. 7dvmoAus, dpOdmoAts, peyordomoALs, 
dimadmodrs. The construction is ellip- 
tical, sc. tYinodis dy or éori. 

drodts .. xaptv] ‘He is outcast from 
the state, who harbours evil for the in- 


” 


xaddy] A from «a.m. Rec. Vat. 
373. MAT épol)] pyre po L. 
375. Epda L. epde Vat. L?, 


371. tvverri] 
374. uyT tcov} 


376. dupir(o)o® L. 377. 

379. dvoTHvos] SvaTnve Vat. 379. Divi- 

380 oidimodos L? pr. 381. 

382. *dmayouat] dyovor MSS. Bockh. corr. vd pots} 


dulgence of crime.’ Cp. supr. 1. 30, 
mpos xapiv Bopas: Plat. Phaedr. 241, 
xdpey mAnoporvns. This is better than 
joining TéApas xdpw with drodus = ‘He 
is an outcast for his boldness.’ 

375. taoov povav] i.e. Of the same 
party in the state. For the expression, 
cp. Il. 15. 50, ioov éuot ppovéovoa. 

376-8. é Sapdviov répas .. Avre- 
yévyv] ‘I stand in doubt at this strange 
marvel, how to gainsay what I know, 
and say that this is not the maid Anti- 
gone. The resumption is suitable to 
the chorus’ perturbed state of feeling. 
Seyffert’s és Sa:udvoy répas dydpivowy 
rére, referring to the previous scene 
(1. 278), is without the directness and 
simplicity of these short anapaestic pas- 
sages, in which the chorus announce the 
entrance of a new person on the stage. 
Cp. 526 ff., 626 ff. 

378. obk elvar, not pr «vat, because 
the entrance of Antigone is a patent 
fact. 

382. *am&youor] Sc. els «plow. 
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Kal év appootyvyn Kabedéovtes ; 


PY, 


He gor éxetvn totpyov 4 Eeipyacpévy’ 


rive’ elropev Odatoveavy, GAA wot Kpéwv; 385 
XO, 85’ é« Séu@v drpoppos és Séov Tepe. 
KP, ri 8 ort; rota Edppetpos mpovBnv tdx7 ; 
PY, dvat, Bporotow odd& ear dmdporov, 
CA ‘3 (are rs ‘ Pi 2 ‘ 
wetder yap 4’ mivora tiv yvdpny. eel 
na a? 
axorf moO f€ev Seip dv eéndxovy eyed 390 
tats aais dmeidats, ats éxeyudoOny rote, 
dAN yap éxrds Kal map édridas xapa 
gouxey dAAN pijKkos ovdev Hdovy, 
er a o¢ Zz x 2 , 
hko, Ot bpxov Kkalrep av amdpoTos, 
kopnv dyov thvd’, i) KabevpéOn tépov 395 
Koopotca. KAfpos evOdd’ odK émdAXero, 
GN ear éudv Oovppasov, ovk addov, 7éd«, 
384. SY.] dy. L. pbaag CX. pbdrag. dyy. Vat. exeivy] éxety’ 4 V%. h tecp- 


yaopevn] eEepyaopévn LA. etc. 1 'fepyaouéevn V+. 


386. Sdpov] Sdpor E. 


és 5épov L*. 
Vat. 


és d€ov] cio péoov L. 
mpovpynv 


eféBnv C. mpovBn AEV'. 
®Y. dyy L’. (et sic ubique). 


L. éanibac C3, yapd)] xa L. 
A. 397. €o7’] é7’ L. €or’ C. 
rec, Vat. 


385. etAopev] The v. r. edSopev is 
supported by infr. 404, 406, 423, and 
etAopev, the reading of L, etc., may have 
been occasioned by ka@eAdvres in the 
nearer context. But see v. rr. on 655. 

386. és S€ov] Cp. O. T. 1416, els d€ov 
mépeatt. eis pecoy, which Seyffert has 
restored from L, although having the 
authority of the chief MS, is more like 
a MS. conjecture than eis déov. The 
same may be said of é€Bnv, as com- 
pared with wpotByv. Seyffert reads fbp- 
pep’ eeByy ToX7. 

388. ot8e éor admaporov] This 
yowpn first occurs in the fragment of 
Archilochus about the eclipse (76 Bergk), 
xXpnparov dedmrov ovdéy éoriw od8 dnw- 
potov. Cp. Pind. OL. 13. 83, map’ prov 
«al trap’ érmiba Kobpay. 

389. etSer.. yvopnv] ‘For second 
thoughts bely one’s resolutions, 


aoppos| twoppoo L. 
cio Béov AVV®ViE. 


toxn| tHxn A. 
ovdev éa7’] ovdev gor’ L. 


xapa, C, 


385. efAopev] et5ouev L’. 
dpoppoo C?. adipopor 
387. mpotBnv| eéBnv L. 


.. mpouBn Tux L*. 388. 
392. éAnibas] édmida 


mola . 


ov 
394. Spkrwy] Sprov L. 


épeov 
ove] wove L?, 


@ddov] A om. ad m. 


390. dv belongs grammatically to the 
verb ééyvxouv, but in meaning rather 
modifies the infinitive. : 

391. Tais.. Tore] ‘When my soul 
was shaken with the tempest of your 
former threatenings.’ daretAats is dative 
of the occasion or accompaniment, as- 
sisted by attraction, Essay on L. § 11. 
p.18,¢. Cp. 1. 691. 

392. ékrds kal map’ éAmidas] i.e. 
éxrds édmidos (supr. 1. 330) at map’ 
éAnibas. 

393. Coucev.. pfikos obdév] Sc. obdey 
€ouxe pjios, i.e, eis TO péyeOos, as the 
Scholiast says. 

395. kabeupéOy is not to be rejected 
because of the rarity of the compound. 
See Essay on L. p. go. But the con- 
jecture of Nauck, xa@npé6n, is favoured 
by xabeAdytes in 1. 383. 
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kal viv, dvag, tHv8’ adbrés, os OédreLs, AaBadv 
kal xpive Kagéreyyx’’ eyo & ededOepos 
Sikatds elu TevO dmndrAdgCxOat Kakdy, 400 
KP, dyes bt rivde 7B Tpdrm wédev rAaBdr ; 
PY. atrn tov dvdp ante mdvr’ emioraca. 
KP, % Kal gvvins Kat réyes bpbds & dys; 
PY. ratrnv y idov Odrroveay bv ad Tov veKxpoy 
dmeiras. ap évdnra kal cap dEyo; 405 
KP, kai ws pata: Karidnrros npébn ; 
PY. rowdrov fv 7d mpayp. Sas yap Hroper, 
mpos cod ta dei exeiy emnmednpévor, 
Taoav Kv onpaytes 7) KaTEixe TOV 
véxuy, puddv TE cOma yupvdcavTes ev, 410 
Kabjped’ dkpav ex mdéyov vmivepot, 
398. OcAas] L. Ogres C2. 399. eAevOepos] e(v)AehOepoo L, 400. 


402, €Oamnre] éOanrey L.  eéni- 


Omitted and inserted afterwards by p.m. L’. 
404. 7 om. Vat. 


oraca:] énictaco AL? Vat. 403. fuvins| gvvieo L. 
& V* pr. dav] tov MSS. (eldov V.) 


dop Vat. L?V'. dp’ V. 
ebpé0n AEV Vat. V*L?. 


Brunck corr. 405. ap’] dp’ L. 
n 

406. KanlAntros] kamiAnumros L.  ypebn] ebpéOn L. 

407. Onws]| ds L?, 408, dev’) Sei’ L.  éanme- 


Anpévor] ém..ee.. ppéevor L, Corr. C*. 


398. as OéAers] In arresting Antigone 
the watchman has done not his own will 
but Creon’s, Infr. 438. 

399, 400. éyd 8... kav] ‘But Ihave 
a full right to be ‘‘away and clear” from 
this bad business.’ 

401. ‘This maiden! where, and how, 
did you arrest her?’ The emphatic order 
of words expresses the profound aston- 
ishment of Creon. E. on L. § 41. p. 77. 

403. Aéyets 6p04s] ‘Do you say it 
with a clear mind?’ i.e. Have you your 
wits when you say this? Cp. O. T. 
528, é€ duparov 8 dpbay re nag dpOis 
gpevds | Karnyopetro TobmixAnpa Tovrd 
Hou ; 

404. dv od tov] The collocation of 
antecedent and relative is peculiar, and 
perhaps characteristic of the rustic em- 
phasis of the SbAag. See notes on supr. 
238, 269, and cp. infr. 409. 

406. ‘And how was she discovered, 
caught, and taken ?° 

407. To.odrov] (1) ‘As you say:’ she 
was seen (I. 423), surprised (1. 432), and 


410. ed begins |. 411. Vat. ad V. 


caught (1. 433). Or (2) ‘ As follows,” 
= Toovee. 

409, Lo. tov | vékuv] A remarkable 
instance of synapheia. Cp.1. 238. E. 
on L. § 21. p. 33. Supr. 238. 

410. pudav] ‘ Dank :’ referring rather 
to the state of the corpse (cp. 412) than 
to the remains of the libation, which 
would be soon dried by the sun. 

ev] ‘Carefully.’ For the order, see 
Essay on L. p. 78, and cp, O. T. 308, 
paddvres eb. 

411. ‘We sat just below the top of 
the rising ground, in the lee of the 
wind, so escaping the incidence of the 
odour from the dead.’ Supposing the 
corpse to be exposed on a slope of 
the high ground, surrounded by hillocks, 
they would select a point of observation 
on the lee-side of one of these hillocks, 
and to the windward of the corpse, 
which they would have full in view. 
é« =‘On this side of and looking from.’ 
Essay on L. § 19. p. 27. Infr. 1110, eis 
éndyiov Témov : 1197, wedlov én’ Gxpov. 
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écpiv am adbrod pi Baddn wedevyétes, 


éyepti kivdy dvdp avijp émippd0os 


Kakotol, ef Tis TODS dherdyoor mévov. 


, sy > a x » 2 bé 
xXpovov THO nv TooovTOV, ES T EV OL epl 


[54 b. 
415 


pécw KatéoTn apmpos HAlov KdKAOS 


kal kadp @Oadme Kal rér eaidpvns xOovds 


tudas caelpas oxnmriv, ovpdvioy ayos. 
2 > 


wipmrno.-mediov, tacav aixifav poBnv 


irns wediddos, ev O° eweaTsOn péyas 


420 


3 4 ta > yt ‘4 £ 
aldip: ptoavres 8 elyopey Oeiay vécor. 


kal Tove amaddayévtos év xpiv@ paKpde, 


€ ~ € ~ 2» Ya ~ 
NH WALS OPAaTAl, KAVAK@KVEL WLKPas 


413. nivav] Kelvov LL?.  xway A. 


(Several lines here are twice written in L’, 


and a later hand has written beneath those which have been cancelled, rodro 76 


«atraBatov Sdov mepicodv, 


420. vd} eeL, wFA, &y be pV. 


418. obpdvioy dxos] 7d Autody Tov aidépa gl. L*. 


Ka 
421. pioayres| pvoartes L?, 423. 


amxpas] «in erasure of v? by recent hand Vat. 


412. This line is not necessarily con- 
nected with the preceding: i.e. They 
may be supposed to select a spot, (1) 
out of the wind, (2) out of the way of 
the smell. But the explanation above 
given (411 note) is more probable. In 
either case the point is that in attending 
to their watch they were mightily care- 
ful of their own comfort. 

Bay] Changed byStephanusto Baro, 
because of the past time and the optative 
following. But the subj. is more vivid. 

413, 14. ‘Rousing each his fellow 
with noisy altercation, reviling him who 
should take this labour easily.’ et tts, 
«.7.A. depends on the verbal notion 
implied in Kakotow=xaxds Aéyovres. 
agedelv, ‘To be unsparing,’ and so ‘To 
be negligent, ‘To treat lightly,’ ‘To 
act without circumspection.’ For an 
approach to this meaning, cp. Thue. 4. 
26.§ 7. Bonitz conj. dxndqoo. 

415-17. ‘This lasted till the sun had 
reached his station in mid-sky with un- 
clouded splendour, and the heat was 
glowing.’ Cp. the Homeric é¢pa piv 
Hédtos péaov ovpavoy dupiBeBHKet. 

417, foll. ‘When suddenly from the 
earth the Storm-god raised a squall, 
that saddened all the sky, and filled the 
plain, tearing the tresses of the orchard 


groves, and the wide heaven was choked 
withal.’ The chief discomfort of such 
a visitation would be the cloud of dust, 
forcing men to close their eyes, and 
wrapping even near objects from sight. 
The watchman is explaining why they 
lost sight of the corpse. The poet 
also provides a motive for the act by 
which Antigone is betrayed. She fears 
that the corpse, lying in an exposed 
situation, may have been disturbed by 
the violence of the wind. 

418, otpdviov dxos may mean either 
(1) ‘A trouble from the sky,’ or (2) ‘A 
trouble reaching to the sky.’ The latter 
is best, as the word x@ovds indicates that 
the whirlwind seemed to rise out of the 
ground. 

420. év 8] See Essay on L. p. 26. 
§ 18, a. 

421. ptoavres .. vacov] ‘ Closing lips 
and eyes, we endured the Divine visita- 
tion.” 


J 


422. ev xpove paps] ‘After lasting \/ 


a long while:’ giving time for Antigone 
to come out of her concealment, with 
the libation ready. 

423, foll. kavakwxver] ‘And raises a 
shrill wailing cry, like the voice of the 
despairing bird.” For the descriptive 
genitive, see Essay on L. § 9. p. 12. 


J 


/ 
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dpviBos d€dv POdyyov, ds drav Kevfs 
evs veoooav dppavov Bren A€xos" 425 
otto O€ xairn, Widdyv as 6pa véxuy, 
yoo éédpmgev, ex 8 dpas Kaxas 
npato Toiat Tovpyov e€eipyacpévors, 
kai xepoly evOds duplay péper kdviv, 
y > a ra = » , 
€k 7 edKpotitou xadkéas dpdnv mpdxov 430 
Xoator tpiomévdoror Tov véxvy orépet, 
xnpets iddvres iéucoba, ody dé viv 
Onpdpuel evOds obdev exmemrAnypevny, 

4 C3 f od lot RS £ 
kal tds te mpdcbev tds Te viv ndéyyomev 
T pagers’ 
aN 7déos Euorye Kaddyewas dpa, 


dmapvos & oddevis Kabicrarto, 435 


424. Kevijs] (. .) Kevijo? (é). 426. xaiTn] x’ arn L. x Grn C? xairy E. 


427. eapwtey én] ég@yoter év Vat. 429. dupiay péper| Bulay expéeper L. dupdy 
expéper C. yp. Supiay pépe mg. C®,  dubiay péper AVV'V: 430. éx T° 
ebepoTytou| ev 7’ éxk. gl. koopel, KuKAw Tepeppaiver L?. xornéas] xarnéwo AV, 


xdrAnéws E, mpdxou L. mpoxdov C. 431. Tprondvbo.or) tpronddoror A. 
vexvy] vexvL. — oréper] orpéepe E. 432. xjpmeis] xnpeto 8 A(?). iépec@a 
LE. iéyecda A Vat. 434. mpdcbev] mpdade L. 


amucpas| ‘ Embittered,’ ‘ Full of bitter- 


in Eur. Phoen. 1632, and Sophron ap. 
ness;’ the quality of the object is trans- 


Athen. 479 B. She leaves out no jot 


ferred to the subject: i.e. mapas, dre 
macxovons mpd. Also the bitterness 
of anger is joined to that of grief. Cp. 
the Latin dolor. For the genitive, cp. 
Trach. 768, wore réxrovos. And for 
the omission of ws, which is supplied in 
the following clause, cp. supr. 114, Aev- 
as xidvos mrépuy: oreyavds. G. Wolff 
reads 4. 6. pOdyyov ws, bray x. But 
this yields a less probable rhythm. 

424, 5. ‘As when it sees robbed of 
its young ones the desolated couch of 
its nest.’ For the pleonasm, see Essay 
on L. § 40. p. 75. 

426. otto 8€] The apodosis is re- 
sumed, as so often happens after a com- 
parison. Essay on L. p. 75. Cp. Aesch. 
Cho. 252. 

427. yooucw] Essay on L. p. 75. 

éx 8’... 4pato} Essay on L. § 18. p. 27. 

430. Gpdnv.. order] Slightly con- 
densed from dpiny éxovea oreper. ore- 
get, ‘She decorates,’ ‘Honours.’ Meta- 
phorical, as in Od. 8. 170, GAAA Geds 
poppiy eneor orépea. Cp, karacrépew 


of the ceremony: ws ovdéy iquenevn 7O 
Kpnvypate. 

431. Od. 11. 26, dud’ airG && yods 
xéopev mwaow vexveco, | mp&Ta pedi- 
Kpnty, perénerta be 75é oly, | 7d Tpirov 

avd bare. 

432. atv 8€ vv | Onpwpe6"] For this 
tmesis, see Essay on L. § 18. p.26. ovy 
as in ovAAapBava, 

435. Cp. Hdt. 3. 66, éfapvos fy py 
wey droxretvar Suépbiv: 3. 99, amapvds 
éore py pev voogeay, 

430. GAN’... Gua] aAAd is to be ex- 
plained as pointing the antithesis after 
the negative. ‘Her attitude was not that 
of denial, but one to me at least pleasant 
and painful as well” The adverb modi- 
fies a word which is to be supplied from 
xaBioraro, ‘Béws eyot, ie. Wore eye 

HSecGa, Essay on L. § 24. p. 40, There 
is a certain point in this which i is lost in 
the emendation of Dindorf, aw’ das, in 
which, however, the repetition of dua 
may be defended from Plat. Gorg. 497 
A, dua Supay re éxacros jay ménavTat 
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~ # 
TO pey yap avroy éx Kax@y mepevyevar 


Hoiorov, és Kakdv S& rods Pidous dye 


dAvyetvov, 


2 ‘ x a 2 ~ ra 
€“ol TEPUKE THS EUNS TwTNpLas, 


GAA wdvra TadP foow AaPeEiv 


440 


KP, co& of, o& THY vedovoay és médov Kapa, 


ons, ) Katapvel ph dedpaxévar Tae ; 


AN. 


§ \ ~ > 2 a ‘ 4 
kal @npi dpdoat KovK amapvotpat TO BN. 


KP, od pev kopigors dv ceavtov Ff Oédevs 


téw Bapelas airias édedOepov' 


445 


od 8 elré por py) pijkos, 4AAX ovvTopos, 


439. Tavta Tav6"] radTa wav0’ E Vat. b. mavra tatr’ Vat. mavra... 


gl. ob5év mpoxpivw THs éuijs cwrnpias L?. 


59 ce] 5% added by pr. but cancelled by rec. m. Vat. 
pe 
443. Kovx dmapvodpa] x’ obkanapvotpa L. 76 wh] ro, L. (6 orv?). 


n 
6éAas] OeAor L?, 


woptgors A, xopices V%. pr. 
AVEV?. otyrowa L?, ovvropoy V*. 


nat Gpa Hddpevos bd Tod wivew. Schnei- 
dewin quotes also Gorg. 496 C, dv 
Gua te dmaddarrera dvOpwros Kal dpa 
éxe, which is not really parallel. 

439, 40. GdAd .. cwrnpias] (1) ‘But 
all these things are to me by nature less 
important to obtain than my own safety.’ 
AaPelv epexegetic, like éyev in O. T. 
592, Tuparvis Adiwy éxev. Cp. inf. 638, 
peiCay pépecdar: El. 101g, 6, mpovoias 
obdéy dvOpwros ep | Képdos AaBEty dpet- 
voy. Or, possibly, (2) ‘It is in my nature 
to take less account of all this than of 
my own safety.’ For the meaning thus 
given to not mépuxe, cp. El. 860, nace 
Ovarois épu pdpos, And for AaPBetv= 
‘To weigh’ or ‘estimate,’ cp. Thuc. 2. 
42, § §, THY Be Tay évavyTioy Tipwplay 
mrodevorépay avtav haBdvres. 

441. For oé 87, sc. Aéyw, cp. Aesch. 
Prom. 944, o¢ Tov oogioTHy, K.T.A.: 
Soph. El. 1445, cé rol, o& Kpive, «.7.A,: 
Eur. Hel. 546. And for és méSov xd pa 
vevey, Cp. supr. 269. 

Creon misinterprets the action of 
Antigone. She fixes her eyes upon 
the ground, not from fear or shame, but 
because she is out of sympathy with all 
present, and her thoughts are in the 
other world. The hidden fire flashes 
out in Il. 450, foll., which are certainly 
not spoken with averted eyes. Cp. 
O. T. r121, 


owrnpias] 
441. 
és] eio L. 
444. 
446. ovvrdpws] ovvTopa 


440, mépuxe] mépuxey L. 
oe rRv om. V. 


442. katapvet] The unusual com- 
pound, introduced, perhaps, partly for 
the sake of metre, has also a special 
sense of blame. Cp. eatapedéw, kara- 
fidw, KaraTedew, KaTampodibwp, KaTap- 
yupew, KaTacmetpw, KaTacxorAdtw. 

445. ‘Free and exempt from grievous 
imputation.’ 

446. phos] Adverbial, cp. O.C. 92, 
Képdn pev oixnoavra Tois Sedeypevois. 

446, foll. ‘Tell us, no long tale, but 
briefly, knew you of the edict that for- 
bade this deed? I knew; ’twas plain 
enough. How could I fail to know? 
And were you, then, so hardy as to trans- 
gress our law? That edict came not to 
me from the mouth of Zeus, nor from 
the Right, whose throne is with the 
Gods below. They also have appointed 
unto menalaw. Methought your edict 
could not so prevail, as that a mortal 
should overleap the silent irrefragable 
ordinances of heaven. Their life is 
not of to-day or yesterday. They are 
eternal. None knoweth of a time when 
they began. I feared not so the mind 
of any man, as to incur before the Gods 
the penalty of that law. I knew, for- 
sooth, without your edict, that I was 
to die. And ifIam to die before the 
time, I count it gain. For he must 
surely gain by death who lives, as I 
do, midst abounding woes. And so for 
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nons T& KnpuxOevta ph mpdooew rdde; 


AN. 
KP, 
AN. 


od yap ti po Leds Fv 6 Knpvéas Tadde 


non ro 8 ob« Eyedrdrov; eugava yap fv. 
kai dnt érodpas tovad dmepBaivew vépous; 


450 


ove’  ~dvokos Tv Kdétwo Oedv Aikn, 


a Ps yr 2 3 - a ‘-. 
ot tovad ev avOpdroii apicav vopous* 


ovde cbévety Tocobrov @bunv Ta od 


Knptypal dor dypanta Kdopari Oedv 


vouipa Stvacba Ovnrdv dvé brepdpapety. 


455 


ov ydp Tt viv ye KaxOés, GAN del ore 


Bw 
448. éupavn) éexpary L. éuparvn AE. 


ri om. Vat. pr. Tot poe V4. 


gl. 76 Odnrev Tovs vexpots L?. 
7d TeTUTMpéeva Kal VevopobeTnpeva V*. 


me to meet this doom is a grief I reck 
not of. If I had borne to leave un- 
buried the corpse, fallen in carnage, of 
my mother’s son, that had been a grief 
to me, but this is no grief. And if I 
seem to you to be now doing foolishly, 
it comes to this;—I am condemned of 
folly by a fool.’ 

447. Ta knpuxPévra] ‘The proclama- 
tion made.’ Cobet’s conjecture 75706 
anpuxdevta (Nov. Lect. 1858. p. 215), 
while restoring the recognised Attic 
form, is unobjectionable in point of 
syntax. But the use of the article in 
pointing to his own decree is charac- 
teristic of Creon, and if #eldys is re- 
tained in the Iliad, 22. 280, why not 
Hons in Tragedy? 

449. kal 8fjra] ‘And then.’ Cp. 
Plat. Theaet. 142 C, xal df7a mponéppas 
avrév, dmav mdAw, K.7.A. 

tovade..vopous| ‘These laws,’ i.e. 
The laws whose majesty is vested in 
me. For this use of the demonstrative, 
see Essay on L. § 22. p. 34. 

450 ff. ‘I obeyed no decree of yes- 
terday, but the eternal law. That can- 
not be annulled by any enactment of a 
mere man. It may be that I shall die for 
what I have done. But it needed not 
your proclamation to tell me that I 
must die. And to die before the term 
appointed me is to lose so much of sor- 
row.’ 

451. For the mythological fancy, cp. 
O. C. 1381, 2, efrep early % madaipa- 


VOL. I. 


451. dixn] bien* sic L. 


450. Th por] ror ph L. ti pot C?. 
452. Tovad’ ... vdpous| 


454. dypanra] eyypagpa R. dyypanra c. gl. 


tos | Aixn gvvedpos Zyvds dpxatos vé- 
pois. 

452. This line is rightly explained by 
the Scholiast and Donaldson, ‘H dixn, 
gnoi, nal 6 Zeis wpicay wore OanTe- 
Oa Tovs vexpovs..Oédrer Sé elrety drt 
dnd THs pboews Sixaov fynpar Oanrew 
tov dbeApév. (Schol.) ‘She replies, 
that she did not consider his proclama- 
tions as emanating from Zeus, the 
supreme God, or from that justice 
which regulated the rights of the dead, 
who, she says, have established these 
laws, namely, the laws of sepulture, 
which do not need any enactment, but 
have their 6px set up in the human 
heart.’ (Donaldson.) The iteration of 
rove Se, in contrasting the law which 
she obeyed with the edict of Creon, 
is dramatically appropriate, and there 
is no difficulty in the vague use of the 
demonstrative. See Essay on L. § 22. 
p. 34. Cp. Od. 10. 326, rade pdppaxa. 

454. dyparra kaogad4]} ‘Unwritten 
and sure’ Cp. O. T. 865 ff., and 
note. dapady is not only ‘ Never fail- 
ing to apply,’ but also ‘Never failing 
to vindicate their authority.’ Cp. ll. 
456 ff. 

455. Ovnrov dvra] Sc. cé, understood 
from 72. od knpiypara, ‘That a mortal 
man should run beyond the silent irre- 
fragable ordinances of the Gods.’ Cp. 
Eur. Ion 973, «al mis 7a xpetcow Ovnros 
oto’ imepdpapw; O.T. 476-482 

456. viv ..«axQés] ‘To-day or yes- 
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a ~ 4 * > 2 ip ? 2 
(i Tatra, Kovdeis oidev e& brov ‘pavn. 


TovTwy éya ovK EuedAov, avdpos oddevos 


dpovnua deloac’, év Oeoior thy dtkny 


ddécev' Oavovpévn yap e€7dn, TiO ov; 


kel pty ov mpovKipugas. 


n yor 2 AN , 
mpoabey Oavodpar, Képdos air eyo éyo, 


460 
J % a x 
ef 6€ Tod xpévov 


[55 a 


dotis yap év ToAXolTl oS ey@ KaKois 


¢fi, was 88 odxl KkarOavav Képdos Pépet; 


otTas euorye Tovde Tod popou ruyxeElv 


465 


map ovdéy dAryos’ GAN dv, ei Tov e& ens 


pntpos Oavovr kbarrov jvoxouny véxvy, 


kelvors dv iAyouv' Toiade & ovK adytvopat, 


456. te] ror A Vat. 
ey’an Vi eye ob V*. 
460. éf78n] eéqdew LVat. 
c. gl. adro 7d mpoarreAndev. 
from A L?, 


457. payn)| pavn L Vat. 
éyary’ ode Vat. L?V4. 

462. mpdcdev] mpdade L, 

Lines 465, 6 tr. but with 8’ a’ Vat. 

467. Avoxédpnv] nicxduny L. jvoxduny AV’. ioxdpny EV*. 


458. eyo ove] ey’ ode L. 
459. Seicao’) Seisac Vat. 
air’) adr’ LV* 


466. ddyos} 


hverxouny 


hvecxounv RVat. nicxdpny L? (with interl. gl. qvecxduny). noxdpny Vat.b. qvet- 


xdpnv V. 408. Keivors] xoivoig A. 


terday.’ The particle ye, ‘ay,’ serves to 
connect the sentences, and re is un- 
necessary, as appears from the similar 
expression, x@és al mpwnv, in Plat. 
Legg. 3. 677 D. 

det mote means ‘ Everlastingly,’ with- 
out any clear distinction of past or 
future. aé7e gives the effect of indefinite- 
ness or infinity. 

457. €f] ‘Are in force.’ 
481, del (@vra mepimorara. 

€& Srou “bavy] ‘Since when they 
came into being.’ Cp. Tr. 1, Adyos.. 
dpxaios paveis, 

458, 9. TovTov..rhy Sixyv] ‘The 
penalty to be exacted in vindication of 
these” The Gods might be said Slenv 
émrTOévar TOY tapaBabévray vépuov, al- 
though the word in the genitive after 
dixn more frequently signifies the offence 
for which punishment is awarded. Cp. 
infr. 1074, rovTwy ve AwByTHpes boTepo- 
pOdpor, H.7.Ar. 

GvSpés] ‘Ofa mere man’ Cp.0.C, 
567, efo8’ depp dy. 

461 ff. Shak. Julius Caesar, 3.1, ‘Bru. 
That we shall die, we know; ’tis but 
the time | And drawing days out, that 


Cp. O. T. 


1 
Totade] rover (corr. ToLor) E, 


men stand upon. | Cass. Why, he that 
cuts off twenty years of life | Cuts off 
so many years of fearing death. | Bru. 
Grant that, and then is death a benefit: | 
So are we Caesar’s friends, that have 
abridged | His time of fearing death,’ 
Tod xpsvou, Sc. év w pw exphy Oaveiv. 

462. KépS0s att’ éyd A€yw] adr’, i.e. 
ai7d, although not necessary to the con- 
struction, as appears from Plat. Apol. 
40 E, xépdos éywrye Aéyw, is better here 
than atre, which weakens Képios. 

463. &s éy@] Supr. ll. 4-6. 

466. map’ o¥Sev dAyos] ‘Is a grief of J 
no account.’ Cp. supr. 35. 

éufis] Meineke conj. e« suds, Seyf- 
fert éujs, unnecessarily. The emphatic 
use of éyds is frequent in Sophocles. 

467. Watmrov *ivoyopyy] gvoxdounv 
(1) may be defended by the analogy of 
the syncopated dvoyjoecba, dvoxeo, in 
Epic Greek. Otherwise (2) véevv may 
be cancelled asa gloss,and é@amrov *év7" 
jveoxduny read, according to the conj. 
of Prof. E. L. Lushington. Or (3) éox6- 
pyv may be read in the sense of qveoxs- 
pov. Eon. § 55, 4.p.101, But this 
is doubtful, 
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) ~ cot lan ~ 
vol 8 «i doxd viv pdpa dpdca tvyydvew, 


ta 
oxeddv Te pdpo popiav dddickdve. 


XO, 


470 


Snrot 75 yévynp apdv e€ apod marpds 


~ ea ~ 
THs madds' elke 8 ovK émiotatat Kaxots. 


KP. &dX tobe ro re oKdhp dyav dpovipara 


minrew pddiota, Kal Tov éyKpatécrarov 


aidnpov omrdv ék Tupos mepioKedrt 


475 


Opavobévta Kal payévta mreior dy eicidos. 


oHLKpP® xartwvG 8 ofda rods Ovpoupévous 


if 
immovs Kataptvbévtas* ov yap éxmédet 


~ a o¢ fot ~ 
gpoveiy péy batis Sotdés éote T&v Tédas, 


) 
airn & bBpifew pey rér éénricraro, 


vomous brepBaivovoa Tods mpoKepévous’ 


bBpis &, ere déSpaxev, de Sevtépa, 


Tovros émavyeiy Kal dedpaxviay yeday, 


= a 2 ee xX , 3. iy aa ae 2 
 VvUVY EYo EV OUK avnp, QUT é avinp, 


ATI. yévyne] yéevnw LVat. pr. yévyny’ C?A, — paovqua (i.e. ppdvnpa?) gl. A. 
t 


472. éniorara émora(a)a L. éniorara Ct, 
ee 


476. eiolSos] éoidoa L. 
691. LI. 478-81 om. V. 


473. oxAnp L. oxdfp’ C2, 


R. om. lines 477-584 here, and inserts them after 
480. 767’] So L? pr. 


482, 3. The order 


of these lines is inverted in L; but the mistake is rectified by the first hand, which 


has placed B’, a’ against them in the margin. 


airy] air? A. 


470. papo] i.e. One whose judgment 
is self-condemned, because opposed to 
the eternal laws. The word is not 
prompted by mere petulance, but is 
uttered with profound conviction. 

471. ‘The maiden’s lineage declares 
itself in the fierce vein that comes to her 
from her fierce sire.’ Phil. 1045, 6, 

472. émlorarar] Sc. 7 mais. 

473. okAnpé] ‘Unbending,’ and so 
‘Stubborn,’ ‘ Obstinate,’ 

473 ff. The self-will of Creon ap- 
pears with increasing distinctness. (1) 
He asserts his confidence in the use 
of power to suppress insubordination. 
(2) He speaks of his ward, whom he 
does not care to name, as in the place 
of a slave (479): (3) he implies that 
to cede an inch of authority is to give 
the sovereignty to another (485). (4) 
He throws the tie of kindred to the 


482. UBpis] ¢ from ae L. 484. 


winds. The first words of his speech 
are ominous of his own doom. See In- 
troduction. 

475. Omrev .. mepiskeAy] ‘Baked to 
exceeding hardness.’ Cp. Aj. 649, nat 
Tepiowedets ppéves. 

476. Opava0evra Kal payévra] ‘Broken 
and shattered.’ The strongest word is 
put first inthe Greek. E.onL, § 41.p.77. 

477. opikpS has a strong emphasis. 
Ibid, 

478. écméher] Hesych. éemére, efeore. 
Hadt. uses é«yiveo@at in a similar sense. 
See Essay on L. § 55. p. 101. 

479 80%A0s] Creonshowshis coarsely 
tyrannical spirit by boasting of his abso- 
lute power over his orphan relative. 

481. Cp. Hat. 3. 83, vdpous ov« imep- 
Baivovea Tovs Nepoéwy. 

484. Cp. Eur. I. A. 952 ff, 7} Sinvdos 
Zora wédts, Spropa BapBdpwy, K.7.A, 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


GAN’ elt’ adeddijs €i0’ dpatpovertépa 


an 3 € -~ a £ EZ ss 
Tod mavTos hpiv Znvos épxetou Kupet, 


avTH Te xn Edvaipos ovK advgeTov 


pépov Kakiorou" 
érraiTi@par Tobde 
, 7, 
Kai viv KaXelT 
AvecHoav avriy 


dire? & 6 Ovpos 


Tov pndey opbas ev okiT@ TExvapéver, 


pic ye pevto ysrav év Kakotot Tis 


Gdods retta TodTo KaAddbvey O€An, 


na lal ? 
AN, @éders Te petgov 4 KaTaKTeival pw éddv; 


485. dvarl 7H5€ xeloeral] dvarel rijode Vat. 
bpapoverrépa] spaipoveotépa(ic) or ducipoveorépa(c) LVat. 


A Vat. b.VV°5V4. 
éow yap| ow nal yap E. 


mais VV#, 


rovro] ravra L?. 


T 
94. dp0as] ép6as L?, 
0éAn] O€A(e)n L. 


485. ‘If this authority is to be allowed 
to rest with her unchallenged. By an 
exaggeration of feeling like that in 1. 208, 
he thinks that to pardon disobedience is 
to yield authority to the offender. For 
keloerat, cp. El. 361, col 5% mAovaia | 
Tparea keicOw: dvaxe par in Hdt. 1.97, 
yvods 6 Aniduns és éwvtdvy may dvanei- 
pevoy, 

Kpdty, as in 1. 173, ya «party 3 
névra kai Opdvous éxw. 

486. Spatpovertépa is the more ra- 
tional and stronger reading: although 
in weighing a hyperbolical expression 
of this kind, that is perhaps hardly a 
sufficient argument, and may be urged 
on the other side as accounting for the 
alteration of the MS. 

487. 700 tavTos .. Znvos épxelov] i.e. 
‘Our whole family,’ the presiding nwmen 
being put for the thing held sacred. 

489. pépov] For the genitive with 
ddveroy, cp. Phil. 1044, Tijs vécou mepev- 
yéevau. 

igov is probably to be construed both 
with érattiGpar and BovAetoa (‘I ac- 
cuse equally of plotting equally’), and 
rovbe tadou is partly gen. after éma- 
Ti@pa, partly after icor, 


485 
s Xx *~ ca yw 
kal yap ovv Keivny toov 
Bovrcicat tadou, 490 
wt x > > - 
gow yap «ldov dpriws 
ove érnBodrov ppevar, 
mpoabev nphodar KAorevs 
495 
dvarel ... naxetoe A, 486. 
éparpoveorépag 
487. Eptelov] épxiov L. 489. ovv] av E. 491. 
493- Mpha0a] ypeioa Vat. KAotrebs] KAo- 
TExvopevoy] Texvopevoy E, 496. 


497. AN.) ay L, rt) ri LL. 

491. dpttws| Viz. after 1. 331, when 
Ismene knew that the deed was done, 
and, alone of those in the palace, knew 
also by whom. 

493, 4. ‘And it commonly happens 
that the spirit of those who are plot- 
ting some utter wickedness in secret is 
convicted of its occulted guilt before the 
act.’ 

493- yprjo0ar KAomed’s] To be arrested 
in some stealthy enterprise. The perfect 
tense marks that the detection is com- 
pleted before the purpose is carried into 
effect. Cp. mempaypéva .. jyaptnpéva, 
in O. T. 621. 

495. ‘Vet I hate it equally when one 
who is caught in actual mischiet tries 
to make a virtue of the offence.’ év 
kakotot = ‘In trouble,’ i.e. In crime, 
and not merely, like Ismene, in the con- 
sciousness of crime. Cp. Fr. 843, aidds 
yap év Kaxotoww obdéiv mpedel. 

496. kaddvvew] Creon affects to re- 
gard Antigone’s appeal to the higher 
law as a piece of hypocrisy. Cp. Fr. 
845, KAénTwy 8 dTay Tis éupavas epev- 
peOf, | ovyay dvd-yen, wav naddov pépy 
orépa. 

497. Cp. Eur, Phoen. 1211, 
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3 4. \ >Q7 nan? 
ey® pev ovdév' robr’ éxy dart eyo, 


vag lan A 
HedAes; ws éuol TOY ody Abyav 


500 


kal gol td ddavddvovr’ edu, 


kairo. 160ev Kdéos y dv edxde€oTeEpov 


katécxov 4 Tov adrddedgov ev tage 


Tcica; TovTos ToiTo maow dvddvewv 


Aéyour 
arn 7 


adv, ef ph yMdooay *éykreioa PéBos, 


505 


, ~ 
Tupavvis moAAd T GAN eddatpovei 


Kdécotw avth Spav dréyerv O A Bovderat, 


KP. 
AN. 
KP, 
AN. 
KP. 


ov robTo potvn Tdvde Kadpetwv dpas. 

6p@ot xovTor. col 8 briddovor orbpa. 

od 8 ovx énadel, rovd_ Xopls ef dpoveis; [55b. 510 
obdty yap alcxpdy Tods époomddyxvovs oéBeww, 


as ae , 2 7 
ovKOovY Ofalm“os X® KaTaVTLOV dave ; 


AN. épuatpos éx pds te Kal taitod rarpés. 


a a? 2 % a tad ua 
KP. ws dir éxetva dvoceBR tTimas yapww; 


AN. ov paprupjoe tat 6 KatOavav véxus, 515 
» ae 2 wy a ~ 
KP, et rot ope tipas &€ ioov 7@ dvaocePel. 
504, avdaveav] avidvee LEVV' Vat. L2, dvddvev AV 505. A€yoir’] Aéyouvr’ 


Vat. *éyureloat| éxxrdioo E. 
506. ToAAd 7’ GAN’) TOAAG 7’ a'AA’ LA, 
Spay om. LL’. add. C’. 
x’ of A. tridadovar] imidAdovay L. 
xaravtioy]| karavaytiov L. 


Ne 
dvoceBax L. bvoceBet AL?V? p. m. 
516, et rot ope] ef rota ope L. 


500. py’ dpeoGetn] Sc. under ray cay | 
Adyar. 

501. pv] ‘Are by nature,’ and so 
cannot fail to be. 

505. A€your’ dv] For the passive, see 
Essay on L. § 31. p. 54. 

*éy«Aeloar] Cp. supr. l. 180. Din- 
dorf’s correction (with ef for #) is re- 
tained in preference to éyrAeiou. The 
future optative is clearly wrong. 

506, 7. These two lines have been 
considered spurious. But their scornful 
tone may be compared with supr. 469, 


70. 
509. UmtAAovor] iAAe (cp. supr. 340) 
is ‘To move within bounds,’ or ‘To 


508. povvn] ydvy Vat. L?, 
triddAovar A. 
kata xGoves EV Vat. V4 Vat. b. 


ei riage A, 


éyednjoot L? pr. éyxAcioo: cett. 
eddaipovel] eddarpover A. 507. 
509. xovTa:] xovro: L. 
tmeidovar Vt, 512. 


514. dvcceBi] 


515. xarOaviy] kard xGoves Vat. 
ont ope E. 


limit motion.’ So here, ‘They move 
their lips under your restraint;’ i.e. 
‘They curb their speech under your 
will.’ 

510. tTOvBbe .. ppovets ;] ‘If you hold 
a course divergent from theirs. Cp. 
supr. 375, wat tooyv ppovav. 

512. katavtiov] ‘In opposition to 
him.’ 

514. ‘Why then do you honour a ser- 
vice which involves impiety to him?’ 
‘Honour,’ i.e. By zealously performing 
it. 

515. 6 kar0avav vecus] Eteocles. 

516. i.e. If you honour the impious 
one equally with him, 


502 


AN. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


ot ydp tt SodAos, aAN aderpds MreTO, 


KP. ropbav dé thvde yqv' 6 8 dvriotas brep, 
AN, Spas & y “Aidns rods vopous rodrous model. 
KP, aXX obx 6 xpynotés TO KaK@ axel ios, 520 
AN. ris otdev ef Kdtw’ativ evayi Tdéde; 
KP. ovrot m0’ obx Opis, odS brav Odvy, piros. 
AN, ovrou ovvéxOev, GAA ouppireiv edur. 
KP. xét@ vuv edbodo, ef girntéov, pire 
kelvous’ éuod de <dvTos ovK ap£er yuvy. 525 
XO, Kal piv mpd muddy 40 “lopijvn, 
pirddedga Kdtw ddkpv €iBopévn’ 
vepérn & ddptov trep aipardev 
517. Tt} tou Vat. 518. 5] ye V. dytiotas| dyriotac L. 510. 


bums] Spuws Vat. b. 
Aaxeiy] AaBeiy E° Vat. 
interl. C*. 


00d’) ot A. 008 Vat. L’. 
C, cuvexOeiy Vat. 
dpin L. dpte C%, 
AciBopeva AV**, 

Vat. b. 


ovvéxOnv Vat. b. 
Sdxpu’ eBopévy Tricl. 


517. For the omission of the parti- 
ciple, see Essay on L. § 23. p. 38. 
519. TOUS vopous TovTous| Cp. supr. 


452. toovs, the reading of the cor- - 
rector of L, rather injures the line by’ 


dividing the emphasis, which rests en- 
tirely on bpws. Essay on L. § 41. p 
76 (4). 

520. toos] ‘Of equal right.’ Zoos has 
the construction of pia or Sixavos. Es- 
say on L. § 36. p. 64. 

521. ‘Who ae tell if this be not 
esteemed pious in the under-world?’ 
7aSe, this, which you count impious, 
the burial of Polynices. Schol., ris 
oidev ei nad’ “AcSov aGAAMAOLS SiadAdo- 
covtes tyyovvTa eioeBR Tad. Tis oidev 
ei, like ‘Hand scio an’ in Latin, sug- 
gests an affirmative as possible, as in 
the lines tis oidev ci 7d (Hv péev eave 
KarOaveivy | TO xaTOavely 5& Civ; KaTw- 
Gey, see v. 11., is possibly right. 

522, 3. Creon means that Etcocles 
must still hate Polynices after death. 
To which Antigone rejoins, in the line 
which expresses what is deepest in her, 
‘If it be so, his hatred is no rule for 


yp. Tove vopovs icovo mg. C’. 
tos] toov Ev‘ Vat. 
522. ovTor 706" obx Opis] odTo 160’ obxOpdo L, 


523. oro. ovvéxday] obrovuvexety L. 


527. Sdepv’ eiBopery| Sdxpva AeBopeva L, 
ddupva AetBopévy Katw Vat. 


520. obx] ody Vat. 

521. Katw oriv] yp. carwOev 

obra 100° ovx Oped A. 
6 @ 


ovrot ouvexew 
525. apter] 
bapa 


Sdupva AcBopévn L?VV? pr. VE 


524. vu] viv L. 


me.’ Creon sees that further argument 
is useless, and breaks off impatiently 
with an abrupt sentence of death. 

524, 5. ‘Go, then, to your grave, and 
there, if you must love them, love the 
dead below!’ ketvous, sc. Tods KaTw, 
with particular reference to Polynices. 

526, foll. ‘Here comes Ismene forth, 
shedding sisterly tears; from clouds 
above her brow, that moisten her fair 
cheek, doing disgrace unto her flushed 
countenance. Cp. Shakespeare, Mid- 


‘ summer Night's Dream, 1. 1, ‘ Lys. Why 


is your cheek so pale? | How chance the 
roses there do fade so fast? | Herm. Be- 
like, for want of rain, which I could 
well | Beteem them from the tempest 
of mine eyes.’ Ant. and Cleo. 3. 2. 52. 
IL. 17. 591, &xeos vepédAn: Eur. Hipp. 
173, dppvev vépos: Aesch. Prom. 144, 5, 
bpixara .. TAnpys Saxpiwr. 

527. Sdxpu’ ciBopevy is the Triclinian 
reading for 6dmpva AeBopeva. Saxpu det- 
Bopévn has been conjectured. But the 
construction, with gvAdbeAda adverbial, 
is less simple and therefore less pathetic. 
ddxpva eiBopévy is read in M’, 


J 
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pebos aicydver, 
téyyouo evamra tapedy. 530 
KP. od 8, i) Kar’ otkous ds exudy’ bhetpévy 
Ajboved po e€érives, odd’ éudvOavoy 
Tpégov Ov dra Kawavactdces Opsver, 
aed ae ua ‘ AN a a la 
pep, ele Of por, Kai od robde Tod rddov 
3 A rn? a N nN ION 
gyoes petacyxety, 7) Eouel 7d pH eidévar; 535 
1X, dédpaxa rovpyov, eimep 415° duoppobei, 
kat vupeticxw kal gépwo tis airias. 
AN, GXX ovK édoer Tots y 4 dikn o, érel 
or HO€Anoas ovT éya Kowvwodpny. 
1X. GdAN év Kaxols trois cotow odK aicxvvopat 540 
étpmrovy éuauriy tod mdéOous motovpévn. 
AN. dv rovpyov, “Aidns yxot Kéto €vvicropes: 
Abyos 5° ey Pidrobcav ov orépyw Pidrny. 
IX. pproe Kacryviirn oo dripdons rd wh od 
Oaveiv re adv col Tov Oavévta O dyvica. 545 
AN. ph pot Odvns od Kowd, pnd’ & ph Ocyes 
mood aeauTns, apkéow OvijcKxova’ éyd, 

531.4] 7 LVV'. , 533: dra} drao A, 535. Eomel 7d py] F 
efoune 70 pw? L. 538. 0 om. L. add. C?. 539. kowwodpny L. 541, 
movoupévyn | movovpevn(y) L. 543. Adyos 5 eyw] Adyos 8 éyw A, 544. by 

: ee. 
ov) w op L. pd Vat. ph Vi. 545. 0) & L, 546. und’] wp 8 L. 
pH e A. Gives] Oiyer L. Oiryos Vat. 


529. pé0os}] Eur. H. F. 1204, mdpes an’ 
épparayv | wémAov . . p€O0s deriw Beifor. 

531. as €x.bv’ theevy] ‘ Having slid 
in secretly like a snake ;’ i.e. Like a 
serpent lurking. For the feeling asso- 
ciated with tpinum, cp. O. T. 387, bpels 
payor Tovdvbe unxavoppapov. 

532. ebémwves] Cp. Tr. 1055, 6, popel 
fuvoucoiv' &« 6& xAwpodv aiva pou | TéTw- 
nev 745n. 

533. dra katavacrdceas] Abstract 
for concrete. See Essay on L. p. 94. 
Opovev, obj. gen. Ib. § 9. p.12. 

536. etaep 18’ 6poppo0et] The Scho- 
liast has noticed the apparent absurdity 
of Ismene’s adding this condition to her 
avowal; and Schneidewin alters the line 
to dédpaka Toupyor, eimep 45° éuoppodd. 
But the inconsistency is touchingly sig- 


nificant of the irresolute character of 
Ismene, and of the ascendancy of An- 
tigone’s stern nature over hers. 

537- THs airtas is directly governed 
by Eupperioyw, the notion of partici- 
pation being silently continued in kat 
dépo. Cp. Aesch. Prom. 331, mévTwr 
HeTacxev Kal TETOAUNKwS pot. 

539. ob éyd kowwcdpnv] Supr. 69. 

541. EUpaAouv] Essay on L. p. 94. 

542. Antigone’s offering to the dead 
was made in solitude, and without the 
presence of the sun. 

545. ayvicar] ripjoa Schol. Ismene 
means, ‘Though I shrank from the deed, 
let me share the glory of it by accept- 
ing the consequences.’ 

546. &] = Taira dv, Essay on L, 
§ 35. P. 59- ph, ibid. § 29. p. 48. 
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IX, Kat ris Bios por cod Acdetppvéen Hidros; 

AN. Kpéov7’ épdra’ roide yap od Kndepdr. 

IX. ci rair dvds p obdty adpedoupévy ; 550 
AN, ddyotca pev ofr, ei yédor’ &y oo yeda. 

IX. rt dar dv adda viv o Er wheroip eyo; 

AN, cécov ceavtiv. ob bOovd o trexpuyeiv. 

IX, oipo. rédawa, Kdprdrdko Tod cod popov ; 

AN, od piv yap «idou Civ, éyd b& Katbaveiy, BBS 
IX, GAN obdk éw appirois ye Tots Euots AOyors. 

AN, xadds od ev Tois, Tots & eye ddkovy gpoveiy, 

IZ, Kal pry ton vov éotw 4 ~apapria, [56 a. 
AN, Odpce, od pev Cys, yO enh Wuxi) dra 


551. dd-yodoa] yeAdoa Vat. 


yedwr’] yeAar’ L. 


552. 0 é7] cer’ L, 


o én E. 557. pev trois L(?)AV*. pévroe C and lemma Schol. per aot 
Schol.(?) yey 60d Vt Vat. 009 L?, p.m. V4. pév 7” oto V Vat. b dour |] 
Séxovy L. 559. Odpoe] Odppe Vat. 


548. tls Bios] i.e. ms 6 Bios; See 
Essay on L. § 22. p. 36. 

549. ‘Ask Creon. He has your caré 
and duty;’ i.e. Creon is more to you 
than your brother is. 

551. eb yéAwr’ év oor yeA@] Schnei- 
dewin’s explanation of this line, ‘It is 
painful to me to be mocking you, my 
sister,’ is out of harmony with the tone 
of Antigone, although it is true that in 
this line her bitterness is somewhat 
softened. Either 67, «ei must be read, 
or ei explained as=xei. ‘Ihave grief 
enough, I assure you, though I laugh a 
bitter laugh at thee.” Cp. 728, «i 3 
éya véos=‘Though Iam young:’ Eur. 
Or. 484, ef 5 duoTuXe?, Tiunréos. See 
Essay on L. § 28. p. 47. 

552. @NAd viv] Essay on L. § 26, 
p- 43. Par. E suggests énwpedoip’. 

554. Kapmddnw| i.e. 7 chow éuauTiy 
not dunddarw. 

550. AAN’ ove .. AGyous] ‘But not with- 
outmy saying what Isaid,’ was this choice 
made. Ismene would clear herself from 
the imputation of merely shrinking from 
the attempt through cowardice, or with- 
out laying before her sister the grounds 
of her own conduct, as she had done 
supr. 49 ff. She also wishes to remind 
Antigone of ll. 78, 99, which acquit her 
of indifference towards the dead. But 
Antigone only recalls the argument 
against opposing those in power. Wolff 


compares Eur. Ion 228, ém & dapduros 
pharos pa) wépere. 

557. ‘Your counsel seemed wise to 
these’ (Creon, etc., Tois évOd6e), ‘ but 
mine to those’ (Polynices and the 
powers below, Tois éxet). The form of 
the sentence is accommodated to the 
latter part of it. If the first part were 
fully expressed it would be éddxes dv. 
G. Wolff and Wecklein prefer the read- 
ing ov péy oot. But the opposition of 
Tos pév, Tots 5€, is more pointed. 

558. (1) Ismene reiterates, still feebly, 
what she had asserted in 536, 7. Or 
(2) ‘We are both in equal error,’—you 
against the state, and I against the dead. 
The first (1) is best. In either case, 
Antigone rejoins, You need not trouble 
yourself to make confessions, You are 
safe. 

5509, 60. h 8 euy..ddedetv] ‘My 
soul has long been with the dead, to do 
them service.’ In these words Antigone 
may be supposed to say, either (1) From 
the moment when my resolution was 
taken, my life has been with the dead, 
devoted in sacrifice to their aid; cp. 
supr. 72 and note: or (2) I have long 
been dead to all the joys of life, and am 
therefore a fit sacrifice to the service of 
the dead. So Wecklein. Cp, Shak. 
Merch. of V. 4. 1, ‘I am a tainted 
wether of the flock,’ etc. But the 
former meaning (1) is alone consistent 
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TéOvnKkev, ote Tois Oavodow apereiy, 560 
KP, ro waidé dnp rde Thy piv adprlos 
dvouv mepdvOat, tiv & ad ob ra mpar’ edu. 
12, ob ydp mor’, dvag, odd’ bs dv Brdorn péver 
vovs Tols Kak@s mpdocova, adr ééiorarat, 
KP. col yor, 66° citov adv Kakois mpdocew Kad. 505 
IX. rh yap pory po riod? drep Bidcipor ; 
KP, adXX yde pévtou ph Gf od yap ear’ Er, 
IX, GdAX Krevets vupdela To cavtod réxvov; 
KP, dpdoipor yap xarépov eialv ya, 
IX, odx ds ¥ éxelvm THOE TF fv Hppoopéva, 570 
KP. xaxas éy® yuvaikas vigor orvyd, 
*AN, © girtad’ Aipov, ds o aripdger wari. 

563. BAdorn] Braorhe L. 564. mpaccovow] mpatrovow A. 565. cot] 
(kat) oot L, 60’) &7’ E. narots | Pe xdew A. xoxQpE. xan 
Vat.V°. 567. wevror] wev coe MSS. (pévrot oor E.) Brunck corr. yap] 
yap A. 568. GAAG KT.] GAN’ ext’ V. voppeia] vupqia L.  vuppia 


L*, gavrod] cot Vat. 


oipa A. cigiv] eict Vat. 
Vat. 571. vido] tidow L, tudor L*. 
Bockh. Aipov] aiper L. aipoy A. 


with the betrothal of Antigone to Hae- 
mon. 

562. tiv 8 ..épv] We learn from 
this line, and from supr. 499-501, that 
there had never been much sympathy 
between Antigone and Creon. 

563, 4. ‘The unfortunate never retain 
even the reason that was born with them, 
but lose it in distraction.’ Ismene in- 
tends her excuse to cover Antigone. 

564. Creon echoes kaxas mpdocov- 
ow. ‘You lost your wits when you 
chose to share the guilt of the wicked,’ 
Cp. 536 ff, 558. 

560. ‘Why, what life that deserves 
the name could be mine in loneliness 
apart from her?’ 

567. ‘Say not “this maiden.” She 
is no longer here.’ The word %8e re- 
mains in the nominative. This often 
happens when a word is quoted with 
the article; which, however, is else- 
where omitted in similar cases, as 
for instance when the word so quoted 
is the predicate of a sentence. Cp. 


569. dpworpo L. dpdotpor Ct. dpdoipo LE. dpw- 


) 
570. hppogpéva] etppoopeva L. pppoopévov 


572. *AN.| 13. MSS. AN, Aldus, 


Plato, Theaet. 164 B, 76 5€ ye ot bpG 
ovt éntorarai éariv, etrep wal 70 dpa 
éniorata, where énicrara is equally 
out of construction with #3e in this 
line. 

568. vupdeta] Essay on L. p. 94. 

569. Cp. O. T. 1211, 1497-98, foll. 

570. ‘Not as their hearts were 
plighted. Literally, ‘Not in such a 
way as harmony had been prepared 
between him and her.’ Cp. Pind. Pyth. 
Q. 13, fuvdv dppdfoca bp TE ydpor 
xovpa @ “Ywéos edpuBia. 

571. The plural generalizes the ex- 
pression. 

vigov] Dative of the person inter- 
ested. 

572. *AN.] The MSS. have I=. But 
Bockh has given strong reasons for fol- 
lowing Aldus in assigning the line to An- 
tigone. The last speech of Creon might 
well move herto break silence, which she 
does naturally by resenting the words 
not for herself, but for Haemon. There 
is also greater bitterness in this line 
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~ ca 
KP, dyav ye dumeis Kal od Kai 7d cov €xos. 


*XO. 7 yap otepioes tHade Tov cavTod yévov; 


KP. “Aidns 6 matcwv tovade Tovs ydpmous edu, 575 
XO. dedoypér’, ds Coxe, THYvOe KaTOaveiv, 
KP, kai cot ye kapot, py TpiBas er, dd\dé vv 
Kopifer elow, Sudes' Ex O& ToddE xpi) 
yuvaikas elvar tdode pnd aveipéevas, 
pevyovor yap tot xol Opaceis, bray wédas 580 
Hon tov “Atdnv eicop@ot Tod Biov, 
XO. orp.a’. evdaipoves oot Kakav ayevoTos aiay, 
573. KP. 15. A. 574. *XO.] 1S. MSS. Boeckh. corr. 575. épu] 
éuoi L. 576. XO. VV* Vat. b. Zour] Eouey L. 577. «apol] 


«amor(.) L. 
Toude cett. 


dAX4] AA from »w A(?). 


than in any speech of Ismene. Then, 
granting that to odv Aéxos, addressed 
to Ismene, might mean ‘ The marriage 
you prate of, the words express a much 
deeper feeling as addressed to Antigone. 
Outwardly a mere expression of im- 
patience, they convey the only touch 
of natural feeling which Creon betrays. 


574 and 576 are then most naturally ~ 


given to the chorus. The act of Creon 
in sacrificing his son’s happiness is more 
solemnly marked when his words are 
addressed to the coryphaeus. While 
adhering to this view I am bound to 
add that some of the best critics 
prefer the other arrangement of the 
persons. 

577. Kal ool ye Kdpot] Sc. dedoy- 
péva: i.e. ob wey otTw doxeis, enol 5é 
5é50xTa. ‘ We are agreed so far.’ 

tp.Bas] Sc. movetode, Essay on L. 
§ 39. P. 74. g 

578. ‘Henceforth these must be really 
women, and not left at large;’ i.e. 
They must be treated as women. Cp. 
1, 484. This reading, although defaced 
in L, may well be defended against 
such would-be improvements as €} 5é 
téa5e xpy | yuvaicas efAa (Dind.), and 
ed Berds 5& xp | yuvaixas elvan (Seyf- 
fert), which are to be condemned, 
amongst other reasons, for destroying the 
singleness of the emphasis. Creon, as 
usual, covers his self-will under the ap- 
pearance of principle. Cp. Plat. Legg. 
1. 637, TaXd yap Tov AGBoiT’ dy Tis Ta 


8 
578. Todde] taode L. rade C. 


579. Td0d€] ao from ov A. yw in mg. 


nap jpav dpvvdpevos, Sexvis thy Tay 
yuvainav wap’ jpiv dveow: Ar. Pol. 2.6. 
The words indicate that Antigone’s 
going beyond the gate, supr. 18, 19, was 
an exceptional freedom, consequent on 
the war. Thus Sophocles is contented 
with a hint, where Euripides thinks an 
explanation necessary: Phoen. 89-91. 

582 ff. The fate of Antigone is 
sealed, and the chorus moralize over 
the power of fate and of Zeus, as shown 
in the continued calamities of the race 
of Labdacus, and the infatuation (‘quem 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat ’) of 
Antigone. .The spectator is left free to 
apply the same reflections to the case 
of Creon. 

‘Calamity is like a storm that stirs 
the lowest depths and sounds afar. 
The race once touched is never free. 
Each generation as it rises is struck 
down. 

‘The house of Labdacus has sorrow 
upon sorrow. Amidst the ruined grove 
one root was springing,—only to be 
swept under by the cruel dues of Hades 
in a frenzy of infatuation. 

‘Who can restrain the power of Zeus? 
Unchecked by sleep or age he ever 
dwells in the light of Olympus. This 
was and shall be now and evermore, a 
truth that spareth not the lives of men, 
—whom hope deceives, giving comfort 
indeed, but also inspiring passionate 
folly, till disappointment comes, be- 
fore the man hath seen that he is tread- 
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go7 


ois yap dv ceicOn Oeddev Séduos, dras 


ovdéy édXelrrer yeveds éml wAHO0s Eprov" 


if 
6pmoloy Sore movtias 


5 oldua dvomvéas bray 


585 


, Eg ~ 
Opryooacw epeBos thadrov émidpéun mvoais, 


KvAwoe Bvocddev Kedawway 


Oiva kal dvodvepov, 


585. Two lines, ov8tv émmAjOoc... 
587. wovTias] movtiag (wovrias C°E.) ddds MSS. Elms. corr. 
589. Opyaocaow] Opniconow L. Opyoonow Vat. L?. 
590. xvdivbe] « from A Vat. 


dvaomvéns V*. 
corr. 


ing on fire. Wise was he who said 
that evil seemeth good to one whom 
God is drawing to perdition. Few are 
the days of his exemption from that dark 
lot. 

The 1st strophe opens solemnly with 


, 


a, 
—tuvu-uVR CGtuUN-H= 
¥ 
tu stu tA 
Agee =s pa 
1) vurVurY—og 
Uru UrU i 


£ 
Sa 


ZL 
, lay iN cay 
ee SOR Ter reer 


epee! ages yet l 
tu-UeU 

/ # 
vty stunru se 


582. otov.. aidv] ‘ Whose life is free 
from taste of misery.’ Blessed, because 
of the rarity of their lot, and because of 
the unsparing persistence of calamity 
when it comes to any. For kak@v dyev- 
otos, cp. O. T. 969, dpavaros éyxous. 

583. Oed@ev] The adverb of place 
supports the metaphor of a storm com- 
ing from a certain quarter. Cp. Aesch. 
Prom. 1089, fu Adder. 

583, 4. dras | ovBév Adele] Cp. 
1. 2, ff. 
585. pov] The real subject of this 
is maca dry (or 70 way &rns) implied in 
the preceding words, the positive being 
educed from the negative. ‘Calamity 
stints not, but goes on till it fulfils the 
number of the race.’ 

586-9. Spoiov.,mvoais] ‘Like as 


590 


@, 
586. €pmov] tprov C3. Eprwy V. 
588. Svomvdas] 
Ellendt 


three dactylo-epitritic or ‘Doric’ lines, 
which are followed by iambic and 
trochaic rhythms. The 2nd strophe is 
logaoedic, with syncope of thesis in 
ll. 3, 5, 7, 12 


Ic lt lad d 
Is ls | 

c 

C 

| 

€ 

| 

| 


| 
| 
C 
C 
L 
| 
C 
Cc 
| 
iq 
( 
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when the billow courses over the dark- 
ening deep before fell Thracian blasts 
from the Euxine sea.’ Some interpre- 
ters make épeBos subj. and ofSua obj. of 
émdpaun, ‘when the darkening wave 
courses over the main.’ But ofSpa else- 
where in Sophocles is not the expanse 
(aeguor) but the swelling of the sea, 
and épeBos tpadoy can hardly be any- 
thing else than the ‘nether darkness of 
the deep. For the accumulation of 
adjectives, see Essay on L. § 23. p. 37. 
Seyffert reads ws mpomovtidos. 

589 ff. ‘It rolls from depths below 
the black tempestuous drift.’ 

sor. ‘And the cliffs, returning the 
shock, groaningly resound, 

Bucdvepov] ‘A sign of tempest,’ 
‘Associated with bad winds,’ because 
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Sf Z. yo3 a 3 ca 
TTOVO Bpépover é avTimAnYES aKTQt. 


dvrd. dpxaia Ta AaBdakiday otkwv dpomat 593 
’ 
mipata tPOiméevov eri mhpace wintorT, 595 
ovd admaddAdooet yevedy yévos, GAN Epetiret 
Oedv tis, odd’ Exer Avow, 
5 viv yap éoxdras brép 
pigas *érérato pdos év Oldirov dopors. 600 
kar av viv gowla Ody Tov 
vepTépov apa Koes 
Abyou 7 dvowa kal dpevav ’Epivds. 

592. Bpénovat] B from 7 Ct. 8 dvtimAFyes] v dvrimdFyes Vat. 593. AaB- 
daxdav] Aa(w)B5.L. AaBdaxdav E. 595. mace] muate R. 596. 
yevedy | yévoo L. épetwer] épimer LE. épetmer A, . éoxdras] w or €0’ pr. 
a’ corr Vat. 600. *éréraro] réraro LAE Vat. b. 5dpors| ydvors Vat. b. 
6ot. Kar’ ad} nar’ ad LAEV’, kar’ ad V4. kata uy V. kar’ ad Tricl. sata vy 
Vat. #7’ ad L*. 602. dua) duat L Vat, L?, 603. dvo.a) dvvoia p. m. 


Vat. ’Epwvis] épwida L. épuvds A. 


only seen when the wind has been 
blowing hard on shore. ‘Ventorum 
vehementiorum comitem.’ Musgr. 

593, foll. ‘From of old I see with 
pain’ (6pGpar, ‘ethical’ middle, Essay 
on L. § 31, p. 52) ‘the calamities of the 
house of Labdacus accumulating on the 
calamities of those that are gone; nor 
does one generation free another, but 
some god casts them down; nor is 
there hope of redemption.’ 

dpxaia has the stress as suppl. predi- 
cate. Essay on L. § 23. p. 38. 

595. The reading of this line has 
been much questioned, but the meaning 
is clear, although it is uncertain what 
word (whether #@:7@y or some other) 
has been supplanted by the unmetrical 
~Opévwv: which may be due to a re- 
miniscence of Aesch. Cho. 403. 4, mapa 
Tay mpoTEpov POipéven arnv | érépay emra- 
youcay én’ arn. 

596. yevedv yévos] There is no dis- 
tinction of meaning (such as ‘One gene- 
ration,’ .. ‘The whole race’). Cp.O.C. 
27, 28, eLoexnorpos .. ointds. 

épetmet] Sc. yevedy Exdorny. Cp. infra 
601, Kar’ ad wy, K.7.A. 

597. 008 exer] ‘Nor does the case 
admit of.” Cp. O.C. 545, éxet 5é por.. 
mpos Stkas 71, 

600. plfas] ’Avt} rod, dtep EBdacrey 
dyw ths pitas, Schol. The ‘root, for 


the plant. 

*erérato| The Scholiast notes the 
asyndeton (Acie: dpOpov 7d 6): which is 
expressive and allows viv to be referred 
to pias, to which it naturally belongs. 
And in the reading fifas 5 réraro, the 
order of words is questionable. For 
érérato dos, cp. Phil. 831, aiyAav, & 
térata raviv. The ‘light’ is the grace 
and nobleness of Antigone, and her 
bright hopes. The conj. @4Aos, for 
which, cp. Pind. Ol. 2. 45, "Adpacriday 
OdXos, is uncalled for. 

6or. kat’ was rightly restored by 
Triclinius for #a7’ (i.e. nal efra), which 
had been introduced to avoid the asynde- 
ton. (Schol. 'Edv origwpev KG7’ ad vv, 
ovdév Acimer TS ASYH.) 

602, 3. apa] OepiCe nal éxxdnre. 7 
xadvmre, Schol. The latter is right. 
As Kkatapacba xdvw is ‘To cover one- 
self with dust,’ so, by a poetical inver- 
sion, the dust may be said sarapay, 
‘To cover,’ or ‘Sweep out of sight’ 
Essay on L. § 42. p. 80, B. 

603. Aéyou 7’ dvoua Kat pevav "Ept- 
vis] The reasoning of Antigone in 450 
ff. seems wild to the chorus, and her 
conduct shows her to them as possessed 
with a fatal frenzy. 

It may be thought strange that 
kévis should be retained against a read- 
ing which has been so generally ap- 
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orp.8'. Tedv, Zed, Stvacw Tis avdpav 


tmepBacia Katdoxot, 
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, A 
tav ov imvos aipel 100’ 6 tavToyjpes 


Bea Ler 4 
OUT AKAPLAVTES 


5 Oedv pives, dyijpo S& xpbvo duvdoras 


Katéxeis ’ Ovptrov 
Happaposecoay alyday, 


[56 b. 
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604. Stvacw] Bovayuy L, dvvacw V3. Sdvanw E Vat. VL?V! Vat. b. (yp. nat 


dvvacw), 
aynpy] dyhpax L, dynpw V*V°. 
atyAnv Vat. at-yAnv 1, 


proved as xéms, first suggested by Jortin. 
But see Essay on L. pp. 92, 93- 

The grotesque image of Death, or 
Hades, armed with a bloody chopper 
or cleaver, however agreeable to the 
manner of Euripides, or some other 
poets, has no parallel in the language 
of Sophocles. And the transition from 
this concrete imagery to the spirits of 
fury and madness is, to say the least, 
awkwardly abrupt. The words Aéyou 
7 dvowa Kal ppevav “Epivis are most 
natural if they are added to expand an 
obscure allusion to the deed which had 
brought Antigone into danger. And 
the words dowila Ocav T&v veptépov .. 
kévis, ‘The deadly dust sacred to the 
gods below,’ convey such an allusion 
not more obscurely than do the words 
in Tr. 836 ff, Sevordry pev ddpas 
TpooTEeTaKWs PaTUaTL, K.T.A., EXPTESS the 
condition of Heracles in the poisoned 
robe. Triclinius was therefore not ab- 
surd in saying «iédrws 5& 7d xévis Té- 
Berar. Side yap exddvwey ’Avtrydvy 
Tov abeApov TModuvelny névet, bd TodTO 
TeOvngecOa épedre. 

604 ff. This is suggested by the 
position of Antigone, whose offence 
brings swift retribution; but is felt by 
the spectator to be more applicable to 
that of Creon. 

604, 5. tls .. katdoxor] Essay on L. 
§ 36. p.62. Cp. O.T. 937, and esp. Pind. 
Ol. 11. 20, 1, éugues ob7’ aldwr dramné | 
008’ épiBpopor Agovres SadrAdgawTo 460s. 
~ 606. ‘ Not slumber that brings age to 
all things.’ Cp. Hom. Il, 14. 242, where 
Sleep says, dAAov pév rev &yarye Oey aie 
ryeverdav | pela xarevvioatps, kal ay mro- 
tapolo péeOpa | ’Axeavod, domep “yéveors 


605. bwepBacia AV® Vat. b. Vi. 
dynpwo C°EV Vat. L? Vat. b. 


607. ob7’job 8 L*. 608. 


610. atydav] 


mavreco. réruera | Znvos 8 ode adv 
éywye Kpoviovos docov ixoipny, ovdé 
Karevvnoop, Ste ph ards ye Kedevor. 
For aipet, cp. Il. 24. 5, ob8€ puv Umvos 
Hpe mavdapdtwp: Od. g. 372, #5 5é py 
Unvos Hper wavdaparwp. 

The conjecture of Bamberger, ravto- 
Onpas, is plausible. But for the close- 
ness of the association between Age and 
Sleep, cp. O. T. 870, 1, ov5€ Adba 
KATAKOLMATEL .. OVSe YnpdoKer. 

607, 8. The reading adopted involves 
the simplest change which avoids a 
breach of metrical rules. Others sup- 
pose, the loss of a syllable after Oar, 
reading d«omo for dwdparou, with epwe 
in the fourth line of the antistrophe. 

For Oe@v added as a sort of epithet = 
‘Divine,’ cp. supra 454, 369: O. T. 647: 
Aj. 711, 0e@y. .navOuTa Gécjua: Phil. 198: 
also Tr.1191, Zyvds. The indefiniteness 
of this use obviates the objection of 
Schneidewin, that the months of the Gods 
are opposed to Zeus, who is generally 
the orderer of time, as in Hom. I. 2. 
134, Atds peyaAov éviauroi. There is pos- 
sibly, however, in 0e@v some allusion to 
the heavenly bodies, who, as Plato says, 
are the épyava xpdvov. 

608, dytpe 8 xpdve Suvdoras] 
‘With power whose duration is un- 
touched by age.’ For the personifica- 
tion of xpévos, see E. on L. pp. 81, 82. 
The reading dynjpws seems to be of some 
antiquity, and is embodied in one of 
the Scholia. 

610, atyAav] Cp. Hom. Il. 1. 532, an” 
aiyAjevtos ‘OAtprov. The conception 
of Olympus is here more Homeric than 
elsewhere in Sophocles. See on O. T. 
867, O. C, 1655. 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


76 7 émeira Kal Td péddov 


x 7 % bd - 
Kal TO Tply eTAapKEGEL 


10 vopos 60°, oddty *Eprrav 


bvarév Bidr@ mdpumodis éxrds aras. 


dor.8'.a yap 6) moddmAayKros édmis 615 
modAois pev dvacis avdpar, 
moAdois 0 amdra Kovpovowy épotwv' 
eiddre & ovdey 
5 €prer, mplv trupt Bepu@ méda tis mpocatvon. 
copia yap ex Tov 620 


kNewvov eros TépavTat, 
612. émapkéce] emapréca V. 


ats] dynow L, dynos C’E Vat. L?, 


obddév] ovdev A. 


613. odde] ob8’ ey’ A. 
614. Bidr~ waprorts] Bidrax (.)7d pe | orto L, 
gl. 6 kata wacav wédw Epmov vopos 6 émt ndyras dvOpmmous Vat. b. 

617. Kovpovéay] xovpovéwy E. 


*épruy] epee MSS. 
TapmoAvy p. m. (iy corr.) Vat. 
616. dva- 

618, 


.aiper. 


619. mpocatan] mpocaton L. mpocavon C2. mpopaboy A. 


npoo(a)pabon V3. mpocdpy E. mpoodpy Vat. mpocdpp L’.c. gl.éyyite. mpocaipp V. 


Vat. b. 620. copia] copias E. 


ndevdv] Hrevos A. 


611, 12. 76 7” erera Kail TO ped- 
ov kai 76 mpiv] Cp. Thuc. « 64, 
§ 8. 
613. The reading ov8tv *éprrwv is to 
some extent confirmed by the Scholium 
on mdéymodus, 6 Kata nacay médw éprav 
vépos, and is the most probable of the 
emendations of this passage. It has 
been supposed that od8év épwe, and 
also éktdés dtas, have crept in from 
below; but this stasimon is peculiarly 
full of verbal echoes. See Essay on 
L. § 44. p. 76. ‘This principle’ (the 
sovereignty of Zeus) ‘ will last the com- 
ing time, and the time to come, as well 
as the time past, never swerving, as it 
moves onwards, from calamity to the 
life of mortals in all their cities.’ Lit. 
“Coming to the life of mortals (a law 
of every city) in no respect out of the 
way of calamity.’ otév, adverbial. 
Bote, dat. of reference (Essay on L. 
§ 12. p. 18). mdprrodts, ‘universal,’ 
i.e. a law not of any one state, 
but embracing all. For éprwy éxrds 
dras @varav Biétw, cp. infra 1. 1318: 
éuds..é¢ airias (=éx7ds aitias épot): 
O. C. 1575, év xadap Bivar.. 7G févp: 
Essay on L. § 42. p. 79- 

615. moAvmAay«tos| There is no 


é« Tou] éxrou A. 


mépavta| répa(v)ra LL”. gl. dppéws got R. 


621. 


éx Tov Vat. 


clear instance of an active use of moAb- 
mAayeros, for in Hom. Il. 13. 308, é 
dvéuoto moAvmAdyxTo.o iwfs, ‘The far- 
travelled wind,’ is a probable enough 
meaning. Cp. Shakespeare’s ‘Empty, 
vast, and wandering air. So here 
‘Widely roving’ is better than ‘Much- 
deceiving.” Cp. infr. 785, 6. 

617. amdta..épdtwv] épwTwy is not 
genitive of object, but of cause: not 
‘Disappointment of desire,’ but ‘ De- 
ception through desire. ‘To many, 
hope is but the deceitfulness of winged 
desire.’ 

618. eiSér. 8 odSev Eprrer] ‘And it 
comes to him all at unaware,’ i.e. The 
event or calamity comes. For the 
vague subject, cp. supra 597, 008’ éxet 
Avow, and note. This is better than 
‘Nothing befals him while he is aware.’ 

619. ‘Till his foot be scorched in the 
hot blaze.’ For the insertion of tts in 
the second clause, cp. Aj. 964, Tayafov 
xepoy | €xovres obx toacr ampiv tis éx 
Baan: Tr. 2, 3, as ove by aid’ éxpados 
Bporaiv, mplv adv | Odvn ts. Seidler’s 
conj. mpocavpy is less good than the 
reading of L. 

620. cota] Dative of manner. Essay 
on L. § 14. p. 20, 2. 
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70 Kkakov Ooxeiy mor écOddv 
TOS’ Eupev btw dpévas 
10 Oeds dyer mpds dray* 
mpdooe & ddryostéy ypévoy éxros dras, 625 
de py Aipwvr, maidov trav ody 
véatov yévynii’ ap dxvipevos 
[Tis pedroydpov] 
Taos Heer pdpov ’ Avreydvys, 
amdras rexéwv STepadyar ; 630 
KP. 7dx’ elodpecba pdvrewy sméprepor, 
& mai, rerelav ipov dpa ph xdtov 
THS perXovtpgov marpl dvocaivey mépet; 
7} col pév pels mavtayq Spavres Piro; 
623. 768 Eupev Bro] Eupev’ L. 765e éupev odtw Vat. 625. Two 
lines, mpdoce .. ypévov... druyorrév] bAly(o?)orov L. ddrywordy Ct. ddvyo- 


ory Vat, L? (but mpdaoe 5° dAryoordv om. p. m.). 
HedAoydpuov] om. Vat. V4. 62 


voppono by C*,)VEV3. 
632. dpa) dpa L. dpa C’, 

625. mpdoce, sc. 6 rovodros, supr. 
1. 619, Tts, 1. 623, 763’. Cp. Aesch. ap. 
Plat. Rep. 2, p. 380 A, Oeds piv airiay 
gver Bporois | bray xaxdoa Sapa napmh- 
Snv Oére. 

6Atyoorév] dAiyorov has been read, 
and is possibly the 1st hand of L; 
see v. rr. But édAryoords yxpdvos may 
mean a time that is one of few, i.e. one 
that comes rarely or seldom. moAAoards 
in Legg. 10, 896 B, is not ‘small,’ but 
‘many times removed,’ and has the force 
of a superlative, as it has also in Phileb. 
44 E, where it means ‘minutest.’ 

626, 7. See Essay on L. § 4o. p. 75. 

628. vdugns had probably been writ- 
ten over peAAoydpou or TaAvSos as a 
gloss. The words ris peAAoydpou vip- 
gns are omitted in V*M*, This whole 
expression may have been a gloss on 
ae or on ris peAAovipgov infr. 

33- 

629. pépov] E, on L. § 16. p. 23. 

630. dmdras] (1) Gen. of cause; or 
(2) with ivep. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 260. 

631. pavréwy baréptepov] ‘ Better than 
a seer could tell us.’ Creon thus vents 


his impatience at the anticipation of the. 


627. dp’| dp L. = rhs 


g. TAAL5Os] v¥ndno Tadud00 L (with gl. yp. 
vippas TadA180s L?RVat. b. 


630. Aexdewy] Aéxewy L. 


633. Avocaiver] yp. Oupatywy C*. 


chorus, and also indicates his scorn of 
prophecy. Cp. infr. 1034 ff. 

632. teAelav iov] ‘ The fixed, irre- 
versible, decree.’ Creon means by his 
first words to exclude hope. 

dpa ph] ‘Can it be that .. ,’ express- 
ing doubt mingled with surprise. 

633. THs peAAovipdov] Objective 
genitive. Essay on L. § 9. p. 12. 

Avocatvev] ‘Madly raging; as if 
opposition to a father could only be 
accounted for by madness. The word 
is drag Aeyépevov, and is for this reason 
preferable to the weaker Ovpaivev. 

634. cot pév) ic, Whatever we may 
be to others. 

635-765. Haemon professes obedi- 
ence to his father, but with the implied 
condition that his father commands 
what is right. Not heeding this, Creon 
welcomes his general profession, and 
enlarges on the blessings that follow 
from obedience in public and private. 
He urges Haemon to renounce Anti- 
gone. Haemon replies by repeating 
the praise of her which he has heard 
in the city (Ar. Rhet. 3. 17, erepor 
Xp} A€yovra Toreiv.. ds Zopowdrfjs tov 
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AIMQN, 


14 
mérep, ods elu’ kal ot pot yvdpas Exov 635 
N 3 A a > 97 
XpyoTas dmopbois, ais tywy epépopat. 
éuol yap ovdels déiws ~rrar ydpos 
lot ~ re 
peifov PépecOat cod Kaas Hyoupevov, 
cd pe = ng *< XN Ta wy 
KP. otro ydp, ® mat, xpy did orépvav exeuy, 
> 
yropns matpobas mavt Omricbev eordvat, 640 
rs X A >» é of, ‘ 
rovrou yap obvex dvdpes evXovTat yovas 
¥ Ff 2 Fai 4 
Katnkoous pvoavres ev Sdpors EXEL, 
as kal Tov éxOpov dvraptvevta Kakois, 
kal tov girov tisdow é&€ icov marpi. 
doris 8 dvapérnra gitver Téxva, 645 
ti tovd’ dv eimos dAAO TARY abdT@ tovovs 
pica, wordy 6& Toi éxOpoicw yédov ; 
635. wor] wou L. po A. 638. dtiws] dios V. 


640. dmicbev] bm (a?) Ger L. 
émodev A. 641. obven’| ever’ Vat. 


642. xarnicdous] arordous E, y froma Vat. 


643. dvrapvywrra] dvtaptvovra LE. 
MSS. (mpoopve: L?). Brunck corr. 
dao C?*, 647. pica] pooa L. 


Alpova trép rhs ’Avtiydyns mpos tov 
matépa, as AeyovTwy érépwy), and begs 
his father not to be deaf to all opinions 
but his own. Creon is impatient at 
this, and, after an altercation, in which 
both speakers become exasperated, 
Creon orders Antigone to be brought 
for immediate execution, and Haemon 
breaks away in sullen anger. This 
episode interposes a necessary pause 
between the condemnation of Antigone 
and its results, i.e. between the two 
chief crises of the action, and assists the 
main impression by bringing the light 
of natural affection and common opinion 
to bear on the situation. 

635. ob por ywopas exov | xpyords 
GropPots] Sc. éxé. ‘You, having good 
advice for me, direct me.’ jor is in con- 
struction with the nearer word. 

637. ‘No marriage can, if I think 
rightly, be a more valued prize to me.’ 
délws tora has been changed to déid- 
cerar. But dfvotcOa peilav pépecda, 
‘To be deemed of more importance to 
obtain,’ is an awkward and unauthor- 
ized expression; and, for the position 
and emphatic use of the adverb, which 


avrapuvevra A. 
646. atta] abra& LA. 
éx Oporto] v om. Vat. 


645. perder] pureder 


mrévous] “yp. Té- 


is the only difficulty, see Essay on L. 
§ 24. pp. 37, 38, and cp. the adverbial 
use of dios in El. 1260 ff., ris .. dgiav 
.. peraBadar’ by .. ovydy Adywr ; 

638. For petfov,=Tiyumrepos, cp, 
O. T. 776, doray péyoros Tay éxel. 

épeo Oat is in the middle voice. 

god Kadas fyoupévov] ‘Than you 
and your good guidance.’ The condi- 
tion is assumed to be inseparable from 
the subject, as in Plat. Rep. 1. 335 A, 
rov pev pidov ayabdv ovra eb Tovey, TOV 
5e éxOpdv Kady dvTa BAanrev. 

639. otTw.. Bid orépvov exew] ‘To 
be thoroughly imbued with this.’ 

640. ‘In all things to follow your fa- 
ther’s judgment.’ The image is that of 
taking up a position behind a leader: 
i.e. Not to break rank, but to follow 
in good order. Cp. Plat. Protag. 315 B, 
(the disciples of Protagoras) ed mws xat 
év néopw. . deleis 70 dmia0ev KabiorayTo 
KdaAdora. 

643. Tov éxOpdv] 
enemy.’ 

646. tl..dAXo is governed by the 
general verbal notion, without distinctly 
anticipating dtcav, 


‘Their father’s 
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Bi viv wor, & mal, ras dpévas y bp Hdovis 
yuvaikds obvex exBddns, (dds bre 

Wuxpov mapayKddopa TodTo yiyverat, 650 
yurh; Kak Evvevvos ev Sdpou, Ti yap 
yévoir dv Edkos peifov i piros Kakés; 
GAA Tricas doel Te dvTpErA pébes 
Thy maid év “Adov rhvde vupdhedew tw [57 a 
érel yap abthy cidov éugavas eyo 655 
Todews amioTHTacay ek mdéons povny, 

wevdh y euavrov ob KatacTiow médXEL, 

GAAG KTEva, mpods Tabr epupveiro Ala 
Evvaipow ef yap On Th ¥ eyyerh pice 
dkocpa Opéiyo, Kdpra Tovs ew yévous. 660 
év tots yap olxelowow doris eat dvijp 


Xpnoros, pavetrat Kav mode Sikaos wy, 


648. ph ve] pr) viv L. 


Aas Vat. b. 
twi] twa Vat. V‘L*. pr. sed. i corr. 


py rol vey A, 
L. etc. ppévas, (sic) V.  ppévac 7 ¢’bSovqs R p.m. 
650. ylyvera] yivera: L. 


7] So Vat. Ven. 617 corr. om. 

649. éxBddrns] éxBd- 
654. vuppedew] vuppevoav AL, 
655. elAov| efSov L?, 656. maons] 


mécag L, mdono A. 657. ov Katactrhow] ov dmarnow A. 658. radr’) 
rave L. aie’ C%, 659. Tay’) 748 AV? a7’ cett. Erf.corr.  éyyev7j] 
evyeva L.  eyyevn C?. 660. rovs] rots y L?. tobs (y') V. rots 7 VE. 


662. xdv] «at L?, 


648. tds dpévas y’ bh’ HSov7s] The 
reading of Vat. is retained, not as clearly 
right, but as more probable than later 
corrections. ‘ye may be supposed to 
give a strong emphasis to @pévas. ‘Do 
not lose your wits, whatever you do.’ 
And this is rather confirmed by the way 
in which Haemon echoes the word in 
1, 683. 

650, I. uxpov mapayKdAtopa . . év 
Sdpous] ‘Small comfort comes of such 
a union,—of having a bad wife to share 
one’s couch at home.’ 

653. wrvcas] ‘Rejecting with abhor- 
rence. Here and in 1. 1232, mrvew 
seems to imply a gesture of dislike or 
loathing, directed towards a person or 
thing. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1192, év pépee 
& dnénrvoay | civds ddeApow. 

Goel re] An Epic or Ionic form. See 
Introd. p. 456. 

654. The construction is rather pédes 
Thvde Twi vuppevew, ‘Leave her for 
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some one to wed,’ than pébes Thvde 
vuppede tii, ‘Leave her to wed some 
one.’ 

657. Wev84.. moder] ‘I certainly will 
not break my word to the state.’ 

658. dAAd rev] The abruptness 
of the pause helps the incisiveness of 
Creon’s language. 

659, 60. eb ydp .. yévous] ‘For if I 
fail to bring up orderly those born akin 
to me, most surely I shall fail with 
those remote.’ Creon turns Antigone’s 
nearness of kindred to him into a reason 
for severity. If he cannot control his 
kinswoman, how much less can he con- 
trol the state! Authority begins at 
home. 

659. For éyyev ptoe., see E. on L. 
§ 40. p. 69, and p. 82, B. 

661. rots .. oikefouow] Neuter. Creon 
characteristically relies on commonplace 
maxims, 
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vopovs Bidgerat, 
} ToumiTdooe Tois Kpartivovcly voel, 


665 


GXN by mods oTHoELe, TODSE Xp KAVEWW 


5 5 y 97 \ 2 , 
KQL OplkKpa Kal Oikata Kat TAVAVTLA, 


Kal TovTov 
Kad@s pev 


Sopés 7 dy 


év XElGve mpooTeTaypevoy 


dv tov advdpa Oapooiny eyo 


dpxev,  & dv dpxecbar Oédewv, 
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pévery Sikatoy kayaboy mapactarny, 


dvapylas 8& peigov ovk eotw Kaxév, 


airn modes T OdAAVOWY, 7 


Cf 
10 avaoTaTOUS 


oikovs TiOnow, de adv pdxn Sopds 


\ ra “ ro» fe 
Tporas KaTrappyyvucr’ tov 6 dpbovpévov 


664. xpatbvovowy voet] xpar(dv)ovow voe L. 
666. orjoae] orgoe L. 


Vatb. V*. 


rov Vat. 


yap. 
672. BRL, be C%#, —-yap AVVat.VEVE. 


675 


xparotow évvoed C‘AEVat. L*, 
orjoee C2, eornoe L’, Tovde] Tod- 


gor] éort AVat. 


673. ToAas 7] woke OL, wore @ C2 nda 7 AVV® odes & L427’ om. Vi. 


aim 
48°] 48 V. 8 dvaorarovs in erasure L’, 


pryvver] karapphyvvow L, 


663. ‘The transgressor who either 
violates the laws.’ The alternative is 
thought of after the sentence is begun. 
vopous is in two constructions, (1) with 
imepBas, (2) with Braera. 

664. todmuTdccew] Cp. supr. 485, 
and note. 

Tois Kparvvovow voet] The reading 
of L here is rather more uncommon 
than the alternative reading, which may 
notwithstanding be right. 

666. For the optative, in a perfectly 
general supposition, see Essay on L. 
§ 36. p. OL. 

KAvewv, ‘To obey.’ 

667. tavavtia] Ta peyadd Kal adie. 

668-71. ‘And of this man (the man 
who obeys the ruler) I would have no 
fear but that he would rule nobly, and 
be a good and willing subject, and if 
posted near me in the storm of battle, 
would stand firmly as a staunch and 
trusty comrade.’ For the vague refer- 
ence of the pronoun, see Essay on L. § 22. 
p- 34. And for Sopds .. xetpave, ib, 

673. atry .. tlOyow] The anacolu- 
thon (for which see Essay on L. p. 65) 
has been avoided in two ways, (1) by 


674. obv] ovp L. 675. KaTap- 


the omission of re, (2) by reading 78° 
for 48’. This Homericism is defended 
by comparing @ce re in 1. 653. There 
is slight MS. authority for both these 
changes (see v.r1r.). But strong reasons 
are required for the introduction of a 
particle not used elsewhere by Sophocles, 
and after the regularly balanced re . . 78é, 
the asyndeton in the next line would be 
too abrupt. If any change were neces- 
sary, the omission of 7’ would be pre- 
ferable, but the lines are more expressive 
as they are. 

674. otv pdxy Sopds) Bothe con- 
jectured ovppdyxou dopés, ‘The rout of 
the leagued war.’ But the reading of 
the MS. has a more vivid meaning. 
‘This, aiding the confiict of the spear, 
breaks down (the vanquished) into 
shapeless rout:’ i.e. ‘Disorder helps 
with battle to make utter rout.” For 
Laxn Bdopés, see Essay on L. p. 75, and for 
the accusative tpomds, ib. § 17. p. 25, etc. 

675. Tav 8 dpOovpéevwv] ‘Of those 
who are not routed, but are successful.’ 
Opposed to of jaowpevor implied in 
tpomds. Cp. El. 742, wpeot6’ 6 TAnpaY 
bpO0ds e€ dp0av Sippwr. 
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od(er Ta OAL cduad’ 4 TeOapyia. 

obras duuvré éorl rots Kocpovpévors, 

Koro. yuvaikos ovdapas oonréa, 

Kpetooov ydp, eimep Set, mpds dvdpds éxmeceiv, 
kovk dv yuvatkdv fjoooves Kadoiped’ dv. 

Hpiv pév, ef ph TO xpovo Kexréupeda, 

Aéyety Hpovotvtws av éyers Soxeis wépt. 
wétep, Oeot pvovow avOpdros dpévas, 


680 
XO. 


Al. 

ra wi 2 \ 2 2 

madvrov bo éotl KTnpdtev bréprator. 

27, AN > an 

éy® & bras od ph éyers dpbds Trade, 
La.) 

ovr dy duvaiuny pir emictatuny déyew" 
x e a» 3 4 A wy 

YEVOLTO PévTAaY YaTEP® KaAGS EXoOV, 


685 


a 8 > Zz , ~ og 
aou OUV TE~UKA TAVTA TPOCKOTELY OOM 


679. def] &f from 7 L. 681° 
xexdipeba EV Vat. corr. L? p. m. 

684. d0°] bo0° L. bo’ A. 
bnéprarov] iméprepoy L?, 685. 
688. o08] cod L. ot AV pr. V°. 


676. meBapxia] mOapxia L. 
eexréupeba] xexdjpeda L Vat. 
exréupeba A, 

KT 


mebapxia A. 
p- m. V‘L?. corr. 
(L. with gl. ceovAjpeba by C®.) 


aTnpatov] xpnpatev L. xpnparoy A, 


A€yes] Adynia L. 686. pr’) ovr’ V4. 
av & ob mépuxac mg. C**, mpookorety| oxotely A. 


677. ovtrTws ..koopoupevots] ‘Thus 
one ought to support one’s own de- 
crees.. ‘Thus,’ viz. as I am doing. 
For this use of the passive participle, 
see Essay on L. § 17. p. 25, c. Some 
would explain the words as masculine, 
‘One must defend the cause of the or- 
derly subject’ Cp. Thuc. 8 24, éxo- 
opotvro éxupwrepoy. But such an im- 
mediate application of the yan is less 
in character than the arbitrary assertion 


687. xdtépo] Schol. Suvardy 5e Kat 
Erépws Had@s peraBovredcacda. Hence 
Erfurdt and others conjectured yarépws, 
xarépa, xarepov. Hermann, retaining 
xa7épw, interprets, ‘Another also may 
have wisdom as well as you:” i.e. caA@s 
éxov, sc. TO TOY dpevay. But the con- 
text rather suggests xad@s éxov, sc. Td 
déyew oe pr) dpOds A€yav. ‘That you 
are wrong in what you now say I have 
no power, and may I never have the 


of authority. Cp. Hdt.1. 100, 7a 5e 5 
Gdda éxexoopeard oi. 

681. The form xexdAtueba (supposed 
from «Aivw) was supported by the au- 
thority of Thomas Magister. 

683 ff. Oeot .. taréptarov] ‘ Wisdom, 
whose value is above all possessions in 
the world, is the Gods’ gift”, Haemon 
begins by echoing his father’s thought, 
supr. 648, that sound sense is to be 
prized most highly, but gently hints 
that Heaven only knows on which side 
the true wisdom lies. The reading 
Xpypatwv requires iméprepoy, as in 
L’, 


686, par’ émoratpnv] i.e. ‘And may 
I never bring myself to say it. Cp. 
Trach. 543, 4, Oupotcba pev oie éxiota- 
pon | vooouvte Kelvy TOAAG. 


skill, to affirm. But it may be that 
from another’s mouth such an asser- 
tion were not ungracious.’ «ai in this 
case belongs to be Ae sentence. 
See Essay on L. § 2 43, 4. 

688. aod 8’ otv mrepurc is decidedly 
better than od 8 od wépveas, which 
seems to have been suggested by 76 ydp 
oov dupa devédy, «.7.A., in what follows. 
The true connection is, ‘It is not for me 
to say that you are wrong, though an- 
other might do so. However, as your 
son, it naturally belongs to me to con- 
sider in your interest what men do, or 
say, or find fault with. For the com- 
mon citizen does not speak his mind in 
your presence, but I may freely hear.’ 
Haemon winds about his father with 
all this circumstance before pleading for 


L12 
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réyer Tis } mpdooe Tis 7} eye exe, 
To yap cov dupa Sevdv avdpl Onporn 690 
Abyots ToodTois, ofs od ph Tépret KAvor 
éuol & dxovery 00 bd oxérov TdOe, 

Thy maida tavrnv of dddperat mods, 
macav yuvatkov os dvagioradry 

Kdkiot am epywov edkrecoTdtov pbivei, 695 
Aris Tov avThs avtddedgpov év govais 
mentar d0arrov phn br eunotav Kuvav 
cao ddécbat phe bm’ oiwvdy Tivds° 

ovx Oe xpuons afia Tiphs axeiv; 
Todd épeuvy oly emépxerae paris. 700 
éuol d& cod mpdacovTos evTUXYas, TaTEp, 
ovk tot ovdey KTAMA TLLLdTEpOY, [57 b. 
ti yap marpos OdAXovTos edKrelas TéKvoLS 

dyavpa peifov, ) Th mpos waidwv marpi; 


689. A€yer] A€you Vat. mpacce]| mpacoo Vat. éxer] exor Vat. 690. 


76 yap oév| Td adv ydp E. Ogi. Tépper) répyye L. 694. dvagvardry] 
dvagiwrdatn A, 695. dm’] én’ AR, 696. His] Hires Ct. 
avris| aitjo LA Vat. L*, 697. &pnordy] gpmuordy L, 


av dfwrarn L. 
tov] (rév) Tov L. 


auvav] yp. Adewv C*, 
Tiuno A. yp. kal orhdns C™*. 
éuod LA. épot C2. epot A’. 
evTvy@ ondtep L, ebtvyao madrep C8. 


Antigone under shelter of the common 
opinion, which he professes to quote in 
the interest of Creon. The tact shown 
in this is noticed by Aristotle (Rhet. 3. 
17) and by the Scholiast. The reading 
of A, V pr., V°, col & obv mépuca, deserves 
consideration. 

690, 1. T6 ydp .. kAvwv] ‘For your 
eye overawes the subject in conversa- 
tion which will displease you to hear. 
Asyous Tovovrors is dative of the occa- 
sion or reason, assisted by the attraction 
of ots. Essay on L. § 14. p. 20. 

76 ydp oév] The order puts an em- 
phasis on ody, as in O. T. 671, 70 yap 
Gov, ov TO TOUS emoikTeipw ordua, 

692. épol 8’.. r48e] ‘But I may hear 
all this under shadow’ (out of the light 
of your eye). The words iaé6 oxérov 
might equally have been connected with 
the following line. ‘I hear in secret 
what is spoken in secret.’ 


698. 170] pnd L V4 

yp. oThans L’. 
tmpdacovros| mpaccovtos A. 

evTuxay marep E. 


pene A. 699. Tipis| timate L, 
700. aty’] oty’ A. 7OI. épol] 
eiTux@s, maTep] 


694. avagwraty] Sc, roatra radeiy. 

695. am’ épywv] See Essay on L. 
§ 19. p. 28. 

697. wentat” dbamtov] i.e. merTaTa 
nal ddanrov évra., 

pne’.. p76") pj, not ob, because Hrs, 
#.7.A.= ei aT, KATA, ‘ 

yoo. épepvin| ‘Dark,’ ie. ‘ Fraught 
with hidden danger” (Cp. ind cxérov, 
supra). The word is used with some- 
thing of the association of awe and 
dread attaching to night and darkness. 
Cp. Hom. Il 1. 47, 6 8 jie vueri 
eouxws. 

7Ol. cod mpdcoovros ettuxas] Cp. 
supra 638, cod Kad@s 7jyoupevov. 

703. tatpds OdAAovros evKAclas] 
‘The good renown of a prosperous 
sire.’ Haemon thus gently hints his 
fear of the effect of the sentence on 
Creon’s reputation in the city. 

704. &yaApa] ‘A cause of glorying 
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A > 7 
BH vev ev 700s podvoy ev cavTS dépet, 705 
as gs av, Koddéy dAdo, Toor’ dpOds eeu, 
if ~ lal 
doris yap avros i} ppoveiv pévos Soxel, 
N ia Q 
7 yr@ooar, iv odk aAdos, } uxiy éxew, 
otro Siartvyxbévres BPOnoay Kevol, 
3 ? of wy a 
arN dvdpa, Ket tis 7 odds, 7d pavOdvery 710 
Fd 
TOAN alcxpoy obdey Kal Td ph Teivery dyay. 
£ fal 3 : a! iA lu 
dpas mapa pelOpoiot xermdppois boa 
Sévdpoy vbreixer, KMOvas ws exod(eran, 
2 
Ta 8 dytireivovt abrémpepy amodduTat, 
attws d& vads daTis éyxpath ida q15 
i3 na # Ag 4 - 
teivas breiker pondév, barios Kdéto 


oTpéwas 7d Aourdy céApacw vavridrAcral, 


705. wy vey] ua viv MSS. Dind. corr. pope] corr. for ppdver L?. 706. 
ow 


dAdo] dAN’ SL. GAAO AC. éxev] éxee LVat. L. yew A. 
x9evres] Bianrvodyres Vat. 710. Kei Tis G] kel ro EL. ey Trg Gf} A. 


ist o from y A. 711. dyav] dyav L.  (uavOdv or parny pr.?). 
pelOporat] mapappetOporor LA®. mapa pelOporor A. mapa feiOporr E. 
dvriteivovt | avtiteivove’ L?, 715. avrws L. ovrwa C. 


og bt} 
eitio éyxparet L. fbaTia éyxpatio AVSR, 


709. d:anrv- 
copes] 

712. napa 
ae 
dams éyxpar7 | 





717. céApaowv] cédpact L. 


branches, the others are destroyed root 


or delight.’ Cp. infra 1115, Kadyetas 
and branch. For the image, cp. Web- 


voipas dyadpa. 


4 tl mpdés tmalSwv marpl;] ‘Or what 
greater ornament (than their own good 
fame) can children confer upon their 
father?’ 

705, 6. ‘Do not, I beseech you, wear 
one unchanging temper in your breast, 
and hold that nothing else is right but 
as you say.’ ‘toto is added because of 
the imperfect correlation of the clauses. 
See Essay on L. p. 75, and, for dors .. 
ovrot, ib. § 20. p. 31. 

707-9. For the formal distinction of 
opovetv, yA@ooav, Wuxi, cp. supra 
176, Wuxqv Te Kal ppdynua Kal yrwpny, 
and see E. on L. pp. 92, 3. 

710. dvipa] E. on L. § 22. p. 37. 

kel tts 4) E. on L. § 27. p. 44. 

7O pavOdvev] E. on L. § 21. p. 
34, 8. 

711. kal 7d pa telvew dyav] ‘And 
not to hold too hard.’ This absolute 
use of teive is generalized from the 
examples given below. 

713, 14. Note the antithesis of kAGvas 
..avrompepva, The one save even their 


ster’s Appius and Virginia, p. 203. (iii. 
3), ‘The bending willow, yielding to 
each wind, | Shall keep his footing firm, 
when the proud oak, | Braving the 
storm, presuming on his root, | Shall 
have his body rent from head to foot.’ 

715. vaos..éykpatH moda] ‘The 
sheet which has power over the vessel.’ 
This is a more poetical and rhythmical 
expression than the other reading, vads 
el rus eyxparns, méda | Teivas, stmeiner 
pydev. 

716, 17. trois .. vauTiAAerar] ‘ Up- 
setting, makes the rest of his voyage 
with benches overturned.’ Join kdétw 
orpépas. 76 Aourév as in ll. 310, foll., 
where there is a similar contradictory 
expression. The omission of the accu- 
sative after orpéwas is natural in speak- 
ing of so familiar an occurrence as the 
over-setting of a boat. Essay on L. 
PP. 73, 98. 70 wAoiov, which Hermann 
reads for 76 Aourdv, is hardly a correct 
synonym for vady or cxdpos. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


aA elke: Ovpod Kal perdoracw didov. 
yrdun yap «l tis Kan’ énod vewrépov 
mpoceott, piu eywye mpecPevev Tord 720 
giver tov dvdpa mdvt emiorhpns mréov" 
el & odv, gide? yap Todro pi TadTn perv, 
kal Tov deydvT@v «dD Kaddy Td pavOdveL, 
XO. dvaé, oé 7 eixés, ef Te Kaipiov A€yeL, 
pabetvy, o€ 7 ad-robd* eb yap cipyrar durda, 725 
KP. of rndikotde Kai didagdpecba di 
gpovely in dvdpds tydiKobde Thy Pvow ; 
Al, jndiv 1d ph Sixatov' ef 8 eye véos, 
ob Tov Xpovov Xp paAAov 7) Tdpya oKorely, 
KP. épyov yap éore tovs dkoopotvtas o€Bew ; 730 


718. OvpG} Ovpod L?V Dresd. a. V*V* pr. Aug b. Vat. re, Oupa Vat. b. 
720. one’) one L. 721, pova] pivac L Vat. TAé€wv] théw L, 725, 


23 7008'| adrovs’ L. godt’ abrév7’ L*, Sitra] SAG L. Senda A. 
Z 

of] al L. TnAucolde| THAKotbe L. 

718. AAd’.. 8ibov] ‘Nay, yield. Be 
not wholly irremovable in anger.’ Lit. 
‘Afford also a removal from anger.’ 
This seems to be the best arrangement 
of this difficult line; i.e. ei @uvpdy Exess, 
GAAA TELcOATe Kal peOicTacbat Tod Oupod. 
The asyndeton is expressive (Essay on 
L. § 34. p. 58). The reading of LA, 
GAN’ elke Ovy@, is perhaps due to a 
false reminiscence of Il. 9. 598, eifas & 
Ovud. Seyffert reads Oup@ .. ddobs. 

7£9, 20. yvapy..mpoceott] ‘For if 
any judgment proceed from me (am” 
éyod) though younger in years.’ Cp. 
Tr. 52, 3, €f Sixacov Tods éAevOépous 
gpevoov | ywporor SovAas; ib. 61, «ag 
ayevvytrav dpa | p000r Kad@s winrovary. 

720, 24. The real stress is on the last 
line. The paratactic form of sentence 
is retained, the sense being, ‘ However 
excellent a thing perfect knowledge is, 
yet, since it is rare, it is well to take 
good advice.’ 

ampeoBevev] The active of this verb 
is rare in the metaphorical sense. 

mavr’ émorpys| ‘Of knowledge in 
all things.’ Essay on L. § 17. p. 24, b. 

el 8’ ovv] Sc. #y, which is to be as- 
sumed from the next clause, where py 
has a strong emphasis. For the senti- 
ment, Hermann compares Hesiod, Op. 


720, 


727. ta’) mpoo A, 


293, €o0Ads 8 ad Kaxeivos, ds eb eindvee 
miOnrat. 

725. Suma is better than S:rAf, be- 
cause dwelling merely on the two 
speeches, and not on their divergence 
from each other. 

726. ‘And at our age shall we for- 
sooth be schooled by one so juvenile” 
For the inverted order, see Essay on L. 
§ 26. p. 44: § 41. p. 77. 

727. For pvow, see E. on L. p. 96. 

728. prdév 7d pH Sixarov] The com- 
bination of the indefinite pydé with 
the definite article is curious, and sug- 
gests the idea that pydev is adverbial. 
But the Scholiast is probably right in 
explaining the words as equivalent to 
pydty Sddoxov 5 pt Bikardy éori cor 
pavOdvev. Cp. supra 360, obdty..7d 
Héddov, Essay on L. § 22. p. 36. And 
for emphatic ei, ib. § 28. p. 47, Supr. 551. 

729. ‘You ought not to regard differ- 
ences of time, but rather to face the 
actual requirements of the case.’ tdpya 
are not the merits of Haemon, but the 
truth of his plea. 

730. ‘What? Is it a “requirement” 
to fall down and worship rebels?’ 
Creon, as usual, represents mercy as 
submission. €pyov éort seems to have 
the same meaning as in adv épyov, and 
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Al. odd’ dv Keredoaip edoeBeiv eis tods Kakods. 
2 4 x mar , 
KP, ovx Se yap road émeiknmra vioco; 
Al. o&8 dynot OABns Thad’ budmrorALs eds, 
KP. wérs yap hpiv due yp) rdooew éper: 
yep jpiv ape xpy pel; 
Al. dp&s 768° ws eipnxas as dyav véos; 735 
KP. ddov yap fue xph ye THOS dpyew yOovés ; 
Al. wérdts yap ovx éo8 Fris advdpos éc0 Evds. 
) ~ “~ Fd ff 
KP, ov rod KparodyTos % moAts vopuiferae : 
Al. Kad@s épiiuns y dv od ys dpyxows pdvos, 
KP. 88°, @s orke, TH yuvaikl cuppaxei. 740 
Al, cimep yur) ot cod yap ody mpoxhdopa, 
KP, ® maykdkiote, dia Sixns tay marpi. 
Al. od yap Sika o eEapaprdvovl dpa, 
KP, dpaprdve yap Tas éuds apyas céBov; 
Al. ov yap céBes, Timds ye Tas Oe@y Tardy. 745 
732. yap Tad... vdow] tad 8..vdum E. piv ydp 5) 778° Vat. 734. yap] 
yep from 8 dy A. due] due L Vat. dy’pe A. dye E 735. 708 L. rad C. 
730. GdAov yap } we] So M# (7 pe). GAdAw yap 7 pol L. etc. ye om. L*. EWE 
avdpés éo60°] avdpds éo0 L. 738. kparovvros| kparovros Vat. 739. 


xad@s] carGo' L.  éprns] épqou A. 


ouppaxelv E, 


the like phrases; i.e. €pyov almost = 
‘Duty, 

731. ‘Nay, I would not bid thee 
reverence the wicked.’ 

732. ‘Why, is not she possessed by 
this disease?” viz. 79 xaxiq. 

733. ‘Not so declare her fellow- 
citizens in this town of Thebes.’ 

736. ‘Is it right, I say, for another 
than me to rule this land?’ The read- 
ing of L and most MSS, dAdw.. mol, (cp. 
Eur. Ion 1317) is supported by Thom. 
M. s.v. xp, and is certainly the ‘durior 
lectio.’ But he may have reasoned from 
a faulty text. See note onl. 681. ye is 
expressive. For Mt‘ see list of MSS. in 
the Preface to this edition. 

737. Cp. Aesch. Suppl. 370, ob rot 
modus, ob TO Siuov ; Shakespeare, Julius 
Caesar, 1. 2, ‘ When could they say, till 
now, that talked of Rome, | That her 
wide walls encompassed but one man? | 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room 
enough, | When there is in it but one 
only man? The genitive dvipés .. évés 
is ambiguous between possessive geni- 


dv) yap Vat. L’. 
742. Sid Bixns| diadbieno L. 


740. ovppaxet | 


tive and genitive of content. ‘A city 
belonging to one man,’ and ‘A city 
composed of one man.’ 

738. ‘Is not the city counted a pos- 
session of the ruler?’ Essay on L, § 9. 
p. 12, b. 

739. ‘A splendid monarch would you 
make to rule a desert land.’ 

742. This line is sometimes printed 
with a note of interrogation, as if the 
words 81d 8{kns idv marpi were epexe- 
getic of god..mpoxySopar. (‘ Villain, 
when you are wrangling with your 
father?’) But the connection of the 
lines in this or:xopv6ia. is not very close, 
and the more obvious meaning (‘ Vil- 
lain, to wrangle with your father !’) 
is more probable. 

743-5. 08 ydp Sikata..ot yap oé- 
Bes] Here, as in 730, épyov ydp éor, 
there is the same tendency to play on 
the word (xopevev) that was observed 
in the speeches of the bAag. 

745. ob .. céBeas} ‘It is not reverence 
when you trample on the honours of 
the Gods.’ Essay on L. § 53. p. 98, «. 
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KP. & puapdv 700s Kal yuvakds vorepov, 


Al, ot *rdv dos foow ye Tav aicypav epué, 
KP. 6 yotv Nébyos cou was drép Kelvns Bde. 
Al. Kai cot ye Kapod, kal Oe@v Tav veptépar, 
KP. radbrny mor obk éo6 ws ert (oav yapeis, [58 a. 750 
Al, #8 obv Oavetrat Kai Oavoda’ AE Tid, 
KP. % xdmareddv 8 ereEépxer Opacds ; 
Al. ris & or adweirky mpds Kevas yrdpmas A€yey ; 
KP. kdalov dpevdces, av ppevdv adres Kevés. 
Al. ei ph matip hol, eirov dv o ovx ed ppoveiv, 485 
KP, yvvatkss dy SovrAEvpa, pI) KOTIAXE pe, 
Al, BovAer A€yerv TL kal A€yov pyndéev KdveLv ; 
KP. ddnbes; GAN od, Tévd ”"OdvpTov, tod’ Sr, 
re 2 \ Cg * 2 ra 
xalpov él yoyo. devvdoes epé, 
2 x ~ © I» > 27 
dyere TO poos, ws Kat Oupar avdrixa 760 
y pioos, 
va 2 - an F 
mapovtt. Oviokn wAncia TH vupdio, 
Al, od dar euorye, Tobro py ddéns mére, 
ov 40° dd€irat Ania, ot 7 ovdapa 
Tovpov mporde: KpaT év dpOadpois Spar" 
746. yuvainds] uapdv L? pr. 747. ov Tay] ovx dy L Vat. L?. ob avy’ 


AEV®. Elms. corr. édors| €Ans Vat. 
oot A. kewns 85¢€] éxeivns dnas Vat. 

mor’| wé7’ L, ws] do y A. 
Gv] 7 kamdradoy L, 


748. 6 your] by ot L. aot] 
749. ye] Te Vat. L?V*. 750. 
751. 48 obv] 75° oty L. 752. 7 Kamame- 


avros ppevav Vat. 
xdvey] Aéyer LL?, 
wWdoporor Vat. V4. 


dyaye L. dyere A. 
Vat. Ovnoxe L?. , 


nevés| éxtos E. 
whuew A. 


751. tw] i.e. oé Essay on L, § 22. 
p-. 34, 4. Interpreters have avoided 
taking these words in their obvious 
meaning as implying a threat, which 
Haemon all but carries into execution 
afterwards in ll. 1233, 4. It is true, 
however, that this intention is less 
distinctly present to his mind than the 
conviction that vengeance will come to 
Creon from the gods and from popular 
feeling. 

752. kamaeAGv] For the participle, 
see E. on L. § 36. p. 63, «, b. 


753. tls] Almost=7@s. Cp. O.C. 


753. wevas| o om. L. add. Ct. 


58. dAnGes] ddndéo L. 
devvaces] (‘)évvdoes L, 


734. ppevav avrds] 
756. KwWTLAAE] KSTIAAE Vat. 757. 
759. woryo.re] 


devvdoae C*. 760. dyere} 


et 
761. mapdvtt] GavdvTc E. Ovjoxy] Ovnicnea L. Ovjoy 
763. 0v6"] ovd’ Vat. 


ovdapa) obdapna L. oddapod Vat. 


775, Tis arn Tépyis; 

756. ‘ Woman’s minion that you are, 
mince not your words with me.’ The 
subdued tone of Haemon (ei py wartip 
400’, cirrov dv) only adds fuel to the 
wrath of Creon. 

For the contempt expressed in So0¥- 
Aevpa and picos (760), see Essay on 
L. pp. 84, 85. 

758. &AnPes] See on O. T. 350. 

759. emt Woyouor Sewdcets | ‘Reproach 
and revile me.’ For the prepositional 
phrase, cp. El. 108, émt xwxu7g, and 
see Essay on L. § 18. p. 27. 
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as tols Oédover Tév ditov paivyn ~vvdv, 
avip, dvag, BéBnev && dpyhs taxvs: 
vods & éorl rndiKkodtos adyjoas Bapvs. 


765 
XO. 


KP. Spdérw, ppovetrw peifov i Kar dvdp idy: 

Ta & obv Képa Ta&d’ odk dmarddge pédpov. 
XO. 
KP. 
XO. 


KP, 


77° 


Ela x S] x \ ~ ~ 
audw yap avta& Kal KaTaxteivat voeis ; 
> ~ bs in 

ov Thy ye wy Ovyotcav’ ed yap ody déyels. 
la x ~ 

Hopw O€ troim kal ofe Bovdrever Kraveiv ; 

»” y+ ios na 

dyov épnuos WO dv 7 Bpotdv oriBos 

Kpto metpdde (Gcav ev KaTepuxt, 

popBis tocoiroy ws d&yos povoy mpobeis, 175 
o , a ee , , 

oTws piacpa was Umekdvyn mods, 

2 = x a AN la 2 oS 
kaxel tov “Aidny, bv povoy céBe Ocav, 
2 £ i x ut oy 
airoupévn mov revgerat Td pity Oaveir, 

x 7 ~ 2 BY ay « 
 yvacerat yoy adAd& Tyvixadd drt 

ig 
movos tepicads éott tav “Aidov oéBeuv, 780 


€ ele 
765. palvy] paveio L. peveto E.  paivm CV. = pote C. péveco A. pevn 


Vat. L?, — guvdv] ford L. tvvdy A Vat. L’, 766. dvip] avip MSS. 
767. Bapis] Bpaxto L. Bapva C?. 769. pdpov] udpwv Vat.V!. 770. 
mane etha| Katakrayvnvas L. Karaxreivar A. 771. TH ye] THvde L. 
Thy de CH, 773. €pnpos| epnuov E, = évé” 
€t 
774. meTpwbe| weTpwdn L. 


776, tmexpuyn) imex- 
780. mévos.. 


Aéyes] Myue C*, 


av) &v@ ay 


metpwde A, 
piyo AL?, 
oéBay om. L. 


oriBos| corr. from origos L?, 
meTpudyn Vat. KaTwpuxt] Katwpuye V. 
778. mov] mov L, 779. yoov] y' otv L. 
add. mg. C’. 


765. So that you may exhibit your 
madness to those of your friends who 
can brook it.’ QéXover, sc, col; parvo- 
pévwy €vvetvar. There is a strong em- 
phasis on this participle. 

767. ‘And at his age the spirit, when 
chafed, is dangerous.” Cp. O. C. 751, 
THALKooTos, od ydpov | éumepos..: and 
for vots, see Essay on L. p. 93. 

768. Cp. O. T. 1075, where Oedipus, 
with similar unconsciousness, says of 
Jocasta, who has just rushed out, émota 
xenter pyryvirw. 

770. The order of words shows that 
the chief emphasis is on duo: Essay 
on L. § 41. p. 77. Hence kal is to be 
taken with the whole sentence: ib. § 25. 
p- 43, 4. ‘Do you really intend to put 


them both to death ?’ 

773. épnpos..ariBos] ‘ Where track 
of human footstep there is none.’ The 
privative épnyos is used for the negative 
by a redundancy like those adduced in 
Essay on L. § 40. p. 75 3 and épnuos= 
doremros (Phil. 2), so that the expres- 
sion=‘ Where no track of mortals has 
been trodden,’ 

775. i.e. Tooovroy pdvoy, baov dyos 
eva. Essay on L. § 39. p. 74. For 
dyos =‘expiation,’ see Hesych., dyos* 
ayvicpa. Ouvaias, Sopoxdjs baidpa. 

776. i.e. ‘Lest the whole city might 
suffer pollution.’ 

780. meptaods] ‘Bootless.’ Cp. Aesch. 
Prom. 383, pbxdov mepiogév. It is cha- 
racteristic of the time (cp. Thucydides) 


ere 


XO. orp.”Epas avixare pdyay, 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


“Epos, os év KTHpact mintets, 


bs év padaxais mapelais 


vedvidos evyvyevers, 


as © bmeprovtios ey TF aypovémos addals 
gpoiras UTrEp Y povoy. 


785 


kai o ovr dOavdrav pvétmos ovdets 


> of 
ov0 dpepiov én’ dvOpdrev, 6 8 éxov péunver, 


782. 8s] dor’ LV. 
padaxato. A Vat. L?, 
a+ 006’ Opwrar... 
vépoo? L, 7’ &ypovduoo C%, 


bo A. 


that the political energy of Creon is 
combined with scepticism. 

781-800. Haemon’s disobedience to 
his father, against his own interest, is 
due to the might of love. 

‘Never-vanquished love, that layest 
riches waste, keeping nightly watch in 
the fair, soft, youthful cheek: love that 
roamest over seas and findest out the 
wildest nook! No god, nor any mortal 
man, escapes thy maddening power. 

‘By love the upright mind is drawn 
to wrong unto its hurt. By love this 
present strife is kindled between kins- 
men, And clearly triumphant is the in- 
fluence of desire that cometh from the 
looks of the fair bride—desire that 
divides empire with the majestic law: 
so resistlessly doth goddess Aphrodite 
mock mankind.’ 

This little ode consists of a strophe 
and antistrophe, of which the scansion 
is as follows :— 

vtuttuua \ 


/ al 
Vey Ve 


vtuvunq-u-e i 
Vv tuVvVa-uUee 


ia 
Stay pay eee 


-—-4fuu- gue (?) 

A glyconic quatrain is followed by 
two choriambic lines, and the stropbe 
ends with a return to the glyconic 
rhythm. L. 7 admits of being otherwise 
divided, viz.: -+uUv-—u-+-|! 
vutUnwU, 

781. dvikare paxav] Cp. the similar 
personification of @vués by Heraclitus, 


aTnpaot] gl. mAovatos R, 
785-90. Division of lines, pocrao 4 7’ dypovdpoi rat 
785. pords| puTac A. 
790. én’) dn’ Vat. 


790 


783. padaxais] 


786. 7’ dypovépots] maTpo- 
S37] 88 L. 


xarerov OupG paxerbar, puxts yap dvé- 
erat. 

782. ds év Krhpact mimrets] (i.e. 
éumintes xTHwaot.) These words have 
been variously interpreted and emended. 
They probably mean, ‘Who fallest upon 
wealth,” i.c. art the destroyer of pos- 
sessions, ruining worldly fortunes in 
various ways, as the love of Helen 
wasted Troy, etc. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 538, 
foll., "Epwra 5& rév Tupavvoy dvipay |. . 
népOovta xat bid macas | idvta cupdo- 
pas | @varois, éravy %Abn. So, in this 
instance, Haemon is losing all for love. 
Others interpret, ‘Desire who makest 
wealth thy object’ (Schol. rec.), ‘ Love, 
who by attacking enslavest,’ or ‘Who 
makest victims of the wealthy.’ 

783, 4. 6s .. éwuxevers}] Cp. Milton, 
L’Allegro, 29, 30, ‘Such as hang on 
Hebe’s cheek, | And love to live in 
dimple sleek.’ Love is still figured as 
an enemy, who keeps nightly watch 
where he is ready to spring forth armed 
on the unwary. Pind. Nem. 8. 2, dpa 
.. mapGevntois .. epiCorar yAepapors. 

785. The poet is thinking of legend- 
ary examples, such as Paris, Leander, 
Anchises, etc. 

786. ce.. dvEos] i.e. Suvaral se 
gpevyev. Cp. Hom. h. Ven. 34. 5, 7a 8 
Gddwy ob rép Te Tepuypevoy Eat’ "Appo- 
Sirny, | obre Oe@v waxdpwy, ore OvynTaV 
avOpwrev. But see on 796 ff. 

790. Gpepiwv én’ avOpanwv] The in- 
sertion of the preposition, although 
omitted with @ea@y, is no objection to 
this reading. See Essay on L. § 19. 
p- 27: and for éwt, with the genitive, 
meaning ‘In the case of,’ ‘So far as ex- 
tends to,’ cp. Plato, Rep. 3. 406 C,é.. 


ANTITONH., 


dvr. oD Kal Otxaiwy addixovs 


572 


4 bay 2 * 7 
gpevas mapacmas emi AdBa! 


av Kai 76d€ veikos avdpav 


LA y - 
gvvaipoy exes tapdéas’ 


vikg 8 evapyijs Breddpwv tuepos eddréxrpou 


vippas, Tov peyddrwv trdpedpos ev dpyais 


Oecpav' dpaxos yap éumaife beds “Adppodira, 


vov & dn’ ye Kabros Oeopav 


€£m pépowar Tad” 6pdv, ioxey & 


) a xX CA 7 
ovkéte myas Stvapa daxpvtar, 


791. ob wal) eat L. ot wal C?, 
ebdéxT pov] evA(*)eTpov L, 


Two lines, Oeopay-| walle... 


ém .. rOv Snuwoupyav aicbavdpeba, alib. 
The force of the preposition and case 
here is nearer to the original locative 
sense, = ‘ Extending over,’ ‘ Quantum ho- 
minum genus propagatum extenditur. 
(Ellendt.) 

6 &xwv] Sc. 7d vdonpa., Wecklein com- 
pares éxe., ‘he is wounded,’ with refer- 
ence to the arrow of love. But this is 
fanciful. 

791, 2. dSlkous .. wapaomas] i.e. eis 
Géixiay mapaonds. ‘Drawest awry to 
wrong.’ For this ‘ proleptic’ use of the 
adjective, see Essay on L. § 23. p. 393 
§ 38. p. 71. 

792. é€mt A®Ba)] ‘To their hurt or 
disgrace.’ 

794. &dvatpov is an emphatic epithet 
added by an afterthought (Essay on L. 
§ 23. p. 38) and by hypallage made to 
agree with the principal word, although 
more properly belonging to dvipdav. 
(Ibid. § 42. p. 80). 

795. vuKa 8 évapyys]. i.e. evapyns 
éo7t wik@oa. 

Prepdpwv tpepos] The modern poet 
speaks of love as ‘engendered in the 
eyes, with gazing fed:’ the ancients 
rather spoke of an influence passing 
from the eye of the beloved (70 épw7t- 
«ov dupa, Plat. Phaedr. 253 E) to the 
soul of the lover. Desire was viewed 
as an emanation from the object. Hence 
Plato’s account of iepos, Phaedr. 251 
B, C, defdpevos yap Tod «addous Ti 
droppoiy bid TaY épparov, eeppavOn F 


801. “yh Kavrds] “yay adrds Vat. 


795 

800 

[58 b. 

795. Two lines, vexae-] tuepos... 796. 

797. wapedpos| mapepyoo L. mdpedpoo C?. 799. 


Kaya abros L?. 


H Tov wrepod pvois apderae .. Stay pev 
otv Bdénovga mpds TO KaAdOS, éxciOer 
pépn emdvra cal péovra, & 51) bia TodTO 
ipepos Kadeirar, dexopevn apdynrai Te Kai 
Oeppaivnra, AwpG Te THs ddvvyns Hai yé- 
y79ev. This ancient conception, which 
had a root in language as well as in 
philosophy, is reflected even in Milton, 
L’Allegro, 1. 121, ‘ With store of ladies, 
whose bright eyes | Rain influence,’ 
though in this case probably with a 
further allusion to astrology. 

790-9. Tav.. 0ecpav] ‘In the coun- 
sels of princes holding an equal place 
with the majesty of law.’ This seems 
the best way of taking these words, 
which have been variously interpreted ; 
e.g. ‘Equal to the laws in power.’ ‘As- 
sessor in the authority of the laws,’ etc. 
There is an allusion to Haemon, who, 
though a prince, has been led to disobey 
his father, and to disregard the edict of 
the king. Cp. Hdt. 4. 165, év Bovap 
mapitovca. The resolution of the arsis 
in wépeSpos is extremely unusual; see 
Christ’s Metrik, § 178; and Arndt sug- 
gested fivOpovos dpxais, ‘ Assessor with 
the rule of majesticlaw.’ But qy. rapedpos 
*dpyais, with *mépevyey ovdels in 786 ff.? 


/ 
(--4uvt+vu-v--). 


800. Wecklein finds here an oxy- 
moron, tuming on the opposition of 
paxn and madi. ‘She is resistless, 
though sport is her only weapon.’ But 
this is doubtful. 


524 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


tov maykotrav 60° 6p OdéAapov 


ua o "A Va LA 
THY VTLYOVHYV QvuTovoay, 


AN. orp. a’. 6paté ph, @ yas marplas moNirat, 


B 3 4 t :. 
Tav vedTay 6dov 


Pd x * A 
atelxovoav, véarov dé héyyos 


806. marpias| marpgas Vat. 


804. mayKolrav..@éAapov] ‘The 
chamber where all must lie.” The im- 
plied contrast between the fate of Anti- 
gone and her intended bridal recurs re- 
peatedly throughout the latter part of 
the play. Supr. 575, “Avéns 6 matvowy 
Tovade Tovs yduous épu: infr. 891, & 
vuppeiov : 1205, vupeioy” Ardou KoLAov. 

806-82. Antigone bewails her un- 
timely death, and the chorus attempt 
to console her by pointing to the singu- 
larity of her end. She quotes the ex- 
ample of Niobe, who was encrusted 
with rock. ‘But Niobe,’ rejoin the 
chorus, ‘was a Divine Being. Then 
the maiden bursts into a cry against 
such vain comfort, and appeals to the 
forms of nature around Thebes to bear 
witness to the strangeness of her fate. 
The tone of the chorus changes to ad- 
monition. ‘Thou hast offended against 
the majesty of law. Some curse, in- 
herited from thy sire, must have led 
thee on.” At last they have touched 
her, but it is only to aggravate her sor- 
row. Dire indeed had been the curse 
upon her parents; and now she is going 
to be with them, having never tasted 
any joy. Her brother’s seeming success 
in marriage had been death to him and 
to her. The chorus reiterate that piety 
towards her brother should have yielded 
to authority. ‘Selfwill has been thy 
ruin.’ Antigone: ‘Friendless, unmourn- 
ed, uncomforted, I leave the holy light 
of day. I die unmarried, and no one 
weeps for me.’ 

The metres in this commos, ll. 806- 
33, chiefly logaoedic, and for the most 
part glyconic, are as follows :— 


a’. 806-16, 823-33. 


p4uttuu-uR-H 
tuur-UR 

ESO ie errata 
ee le 2 

ae ey oi 


805 
ms = 
vu” 
yu L 
ie ep is ee. 
t L 
EE Se hime Ly 
/ t y, 


Anapaests of cho. 817-22, 834-7. 
8’. Second strophe and antistrophe. 
Ferre Atel Rae ean een ae 
—~tuu-vu--¥ 

tuu-yu 
Peeples 


te 
5YUTTMYTY 
v 


/ / ra 
Ap Seen el Ae 
/ 
—-ftuu-U- 
f / 
Y¥4uuv-vt+Y 
r t r 


¥ 
vtusatun-unvu 


jwutu-uteuR 


Y 


¢ “ 
tu-vustu- Jambic. 


¥ - 
vuvurH—vHVUs): 


, 
Ho Ne Gioia 
2 
€7. 
, 
L aA uy 


Bim Baye 

Suu uy HUH UY 
gsUuu-U-¥& 
toesabuu--t 


£. 
REG Sees 


The effect produced by the epitrite 


thythm in ’ 9, B’ 8, éw. 5, and of the 
spondees in B’ 6, is especially noticeable. 


808. véarov is an adjective. See on 


O. T. 155. 
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Aeooovcay deXiov, 
6 Kovmor avdiss GANG pw 6 TayKotras “Aidas fécav dyer 

trav ’Axépovros 

axrdv, oO dpevatov 

éykAnpov, ovr *ériviugerds md pé tis buvos 815 

dpvncev, GdN *Axépovte vupdetoo, 

XO. ovkoiv Krewvy Kal erawor exove’ 
és 760° amépyer KedOos vextar, 
ovre POwdow mArnyeica vooo.s 
ore Eipéwy emlyeipa Aaxove, 820 
GN adbrévopos aca povn oF 
Ovntav ’AiSny KkataBioes, 


2 r ‘ A Ih: 
AN, avr. a’. Hxovea 8) dvypotdrav drdécbaz, 


tav Povylav gévav 


Tavrddov LZirihw mpds aKkpo, 


Tay Kicods os arevys 


809. Aevacovcay] Acdoovcay LL. 


810. (@oay dye] dvaye L?. pr. 


825 


810-16. 


Division of lines, xodror’4 didac4 ravq eyxAnpoy4 mb buvncer... 811. 


“Atéac] aidac L, 
LA Vat. b. émlvupdidos Vat. 
pbvac L. pbvaow L?. 
59] 87 (59) L. 
Boe] xarapnon L. 
arevia C?A. 


xaraBnont C?, 


810. Kotor’ ats] Sc. dpoya pey- 
yos deAiov. 

amaykotras is here active =‘ That seals 
up all in rest.’ Essay on L. pp. 98, 101. 
The metre suggests mayxorros, cp. infr. 
828, the corresponding line of the anti- 
strophe. 

812, 13. *Axépovros dxtév] Hom. 
Od. 10. 509, 6’ durn Te Ade: ib. 
513, Oa pev eis ’Axépovra mupipreye- 
Ow Te péovot, H.T.A. ‘ 

815. *émwvpdetos, which Dindorf has 
restored for émwvupidios, is more prob- 
able than ém? vupdetios, although this 
appears to be supported by the note of 
the Scholiast, Aeime: Odpas 7) xoirais. 

816. "Axépovtt] As other maidens 
have been wedded to rivers upon the 
earth. 

820. Erpéwv emlyetpa] ‘The wages 
of the sword;’ i.e. Death given by the 
sword. 

821. avrévopos] The Scholiast ex- 


814. éyxAnpov] éxAnpoy Vat. 

émvuppidios E, Dind. corr. 
820. Aaxovo’] Aaxou(c)o’ L. Aaxodoa Vat. 
822. Ovntav ’Al6nv] Ovarav ’Aiday LA. Ovarév Vat. 
katraBno Vat. 
6 éfdmAotvpevos (in text) L?. 


*emwippetos] emivuppidios 
819. pOivdor] 

821. 
KaTa- 
826. drevys]| a(c)erqo L. 


plains this, iSios airhs vépos ypnoa- 
ven. This is not free from ambiguity ; 
but the true meaning is rather ‘ By an 
ordinance peculiar to your case’ (idiw 
tii ceavtTns voy), than ‘In your in- 
dependence of law,’ or ‘ As being a law 
to yourself.” The chorus nowhere speak 
with admiration of the independent 
attitude of Antigone, although they 
secretly sympathize with her pious 
motive. The word is used with con- 
sciousness of the derivation. The vdpos 
which is peculiar to Antigone is the 
privilege of a living death. 

823. Avypotdtav] ‘In sorriest plight.’ 
Supplementary predicate. 

824, 5. Tav Ppvyiav téevav TavtdAou] 
‘Our friend far off in Phrygia, Tantalus’ 
daughter.’ Sipylus was placed by some 
in Phrygia, by others in Lydia. (Strabo, 
12. p. 571.) Donaldson well remarks 
that févav is applied to Niobe, ‘ because 
she married Amphion, king of Thebes.’ 


526 2OPOKAEOYSE 


5 merpala Brdora Sdpacer, Kal viv duBpo Takopévar, 
as gdris avdpar, 
xidy TF ovdapa defre, 830 

réyyes 0 ia ddpiot mayKdatros Sepddas' & pe 
Saipwv spowordray Karevvd¢el, 

XO, adda Oeds Tor Kai Oeoyervijs, 

Apets d& Bporol kal Ovntoyeveis, 835 

trairot POipéve péy axodoa 

Tois icobéos &yKAnpa dAaxelv 


[(@oav Kal reta Oavoicar. | 


AN. orp. p'. oiwor yeA@pan. 


adN erripavroyr ; 


@ OAS, @ ToAEwS 


824. BAdora] BAacre Vat. 


rane L. Teyye A. 

Gd] @ Vat. 834. Tor] Te Vat. 

V Vat. b. R. 835. muets 5é) Huet 5 L, 
Vat. Ovnroyeveis| Ovnroyerveio L, 


A.  Opévav Vat. 


vovocay LE Vat. om. AR. 
LA. Tmatpwwy| matp@ay Vat. 
ddAopévay Vat. Vt. 


éyeAnua Vat. 


828. dpBpw takopevav] The conjec- 
tural emendation éu8po has been very 
generally received. But the Highlands 
of Phrygia are not subject to perpetual 
showers. It is more natural to think 
of a snow-capped peak ever running 
down with moisture from the melting 
snow. On the general sense thus given 
to duBpos, see Essay on L. § 52. p. 98. 
« And as she flows down with moisture, 
the snow leaves her not, but still she 
wets the ridges of her neck beneath her 
tearful brow.’ The position of 7’ need 
cause no difficulty. Essay on L. pp.65,6. 
It has been observed that the words 
dppus and Sepds are equally applicable 
to a mountain and to a human being. 
The subj. of réyye is not xidy but 
a NidBa. 

834. It is doubtful whether Qeoyevys 
or Geoyewvns (= Geoyévyntos) should be 
read for the unmetrical eoyer7s. 

836. Of the two readings, pé@ipeva 


Tl pe, pds Oedv TaTpdar, 
ovk *ovrAopévav bBpifes, 


830. odSayd] odSapar L. 


éyxdnpov R. 


bE 
838. ri pe] i mpdo L. 
840. *ovAopévay] ddopuevavy LAV? Vat. b. 


838 
840 


831. Téyyer] 


maykAavtos| TayKkAavTove L.—mnaykdatoToo AV. 


Oeoyevyns| Georyevno LAV'*. 


Nag Oeoryervis 
jpeiabe C?, 


Bporot] @vnrot 


836. pOipeve] pOrpéva L.  pOipeva 


837. (@oay.. ba- 


mpos Oey] mpoc | Oedv 


and @iéve, both of which are given 
by L, and were known to the Scholiast, 
the feminine is more likely to be due to 
a corrector. 

837. The words f@cav kat érevta 
Oavotcav have little point, and being 
omitted by Aldus (as in A), have 
never been restored except by Seyffert, 
who reads péya xaxovoa: in 1. 836. 
Those who omit 837, invert the pre- 
ceding lines for the sake of the paroe- 
miac, and read xatro: pOimévw ois 
icoOéos | eyxAnpa Aaxeiv péy dovoat. 
For dkotoa, ‘to have said of one,’ 
cp. Phil. 1074, dxovcopa: pev ds epuv 
oixTov TAéws, 

840. *otvAopévav] The conjecture of 
Martin. oiyopuévav (Wunder) also de- 
serves to be considered. 

842. She first turns from the elders 
to the city at large; and then, remem- 
bering how little sympathy she has had 
from man, she appeals, like Philoctetes 
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8 ToAuKTH LOVES dvdpes* 

id, Aipxaiae kphvac OnBas 7 

evapudrov ddoos, eumas 845 

Euppdptupas vup éemixrdpat, 

ola pidwy dkdavtos, olois vdpors 
10 mpos *Epua TupBdsxooroy epyopat 

Tadpov toratviou: 

ia dtoravos, [59 a. 850 

four’ év Bporotow ovr év vexpoiow 

Hérotkos, od (Gov, od Oavovory, 
13 XO, mpoBao’ én’ eryarov Opdaous 

bynrdv és Aixas Ba&Opov 


» 


# Ed # 
MPOTEMETES, @ TEKVOV, TOAD. 


855 


> > 
matp@ov & éxrives tw’ dOXov, 


844. xptivar] nal xpjva L. xppva A. 
845. evapyarov] evappdarov E. 
type L. bp Vat. 


ofors] ofotow Tricl. corr. oforot vdporor Vat. 
Eppa] épyua LAE Vat. V4. 

849. mora:viov] mor’ aiveiov L. 
vexpotow L. vexpoto: AE. 


Xopat Tapov... 

V. Herm. corr. 
év] obre Vat. b. 

854. BdOpov| BaPpor L. 
modby LV. odd E. 


(936 ff.), in a fresh outburst, to the 
‘familiar presences’ of nature. 

843. woAuKrnpoves] Thebes was pro- 
verbially a wealthy city. 

844. id] Here she breaks into a 
louder cry. 

845. dAcos] The open ground about 
the city. Cp. El. 5, ris oiorpomAnyos 
ddgos “Ivaxou «épns. 

847. ota, like éduoordray in 832, and 
Avypordray in 823, is supplementary 
predicate, and equivalent to an adverb. 

851. Hermann (ed. 1839) was con- 
tented to read ovre Bporoiow ovr év 
vexpoiow, but remarked that the long 
anacrusis of the second part of the line, 
ov?’ év vexpoiow =yapwy xuphoas is very 
rare. Qu Gporois, ore Tis éy vexpot- 
ow? But the original line is probably 
lost. 

852. ‘ Advancing to the utmost verge 
of daring thou didst fall violently, my 
daughter, against the lofty throne of 
Right.’ Ps 


7 om. Vat. 
émxr@par] yp. émBo®par mg. C**, 


855. mpooémeces] mpooémacas Vat. V', 
856. éxrives] éxreivero LE Vat. 


kphva ©7nBao 7’) xphivar | OnBao 7’ LA. 
éumas] €umns Vat. 846. byp’j 
847. ota} ofa L. 

848. Two lines, mpdo4 
pypac. gl. repippaypa L?, epypa 
tmoraviov Vat. 851. ovr’ 
853. mpoBdo’ L. mpo(a)Bao’ Ct. 
Toru] 


otoror L?, 


éxtivero A, 


854. BaOpov is here the pedestal on 
which the image of justice is imagined 
to rest. Cp. Plat. Phaedr. 254 B, 
ibdvros St Tov Huidxouv H pvhyn mpos THY 
Tou KadAOUS pia AvEXON. Kai TdAL eldev 
aitiv perd swppoowwns ev aye Babpw 
BeBaoav, O. T. 865, vopor .. tirrodes. 

855. mwoAU is allowed to pass by 
Hermann without comment, but has 
been more recently called in question, 
partly on the metrical ground that the 
line should end with a long syllable. 
toads is certainly no improvement. On 
the attempt to give special force to 
such a general word, see Essay on L. 
§ SI. p. 97. 

856. ‘ But thou art paying some debt 
of expiation inherited from thy sire.’ 
GOXos is here a task or burden imposed 
by some higher power, like the labours 
of Heracles, and is perhaps associated 
by Sophocles with the derivative d0Acos. 
The combined metaphorical use of 
d0do0s and éxrivew is not too great a 
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> Fa 
AN, dvr. B'. Epavoas ddyevordras épol pepipvas, 
matpos TpiméAtoTov olkTov 


Tod Te mpomravTos 
aperépou métpou 
5 kAevots AaBdaxidaot, 


id parpdat éxtpoy arat 

- 3 
Kolpnpata T abroyévynt 
éu@ marpl dvopspw parpos, 


858. tTprndAtorov] gl. rév ToAAAKs avan0AnbévTa por R. 
863. parpga] marpaxa: L. parpgar A. ré- 


861. HAevois| KAevotor A. 
wtpwv Gra] Aéerpov .’... | drat (sic) L. 
phpat avroyévn 7’ LA Vat. b. 
ducpdpoy p (blank space) Vat. 


stretch of language for Sophocles. 
Essay on L. p. 105. . 
857. ‘Thou hast touched my saddest 
thought, the thrice-told tale of my 
father’s sorrow.’ Boeckh has cleared 
up the difficulties of this passage (1) by 
showing that otkrov harmonizes better 
with the context than ofroy or ofov, and 
also gives a construction to wétpov: 
(2) by tracing the derivation of rpt- 
aéAuctov from moAi(w=Todéw, which 
occurs in the compound dvamovi{w: 
(3) by rightly explaining the dative 
AaPSaxidarow. See E. on L. § 13. p. 19. 
He also points out that peptpvas is 
genitive, because the singular is more 
forcible, and pépspvay would have suited 
the metre equally well. The only remain- 
ing doubt is the construction of of«roy. 
aver may govern the accusative, as 
appears from 961. But the change 
from the genitive to the accusative is 
still to be accounted for. (1) The word 
&pavoas was chosen with special refer- 
ence to pepiwvas. éAefas, or some 
other general word, would have been 
sufficient if this had not intervened. 
Hence the general meaning of the verb 
(= éAefas) is alone continued. (2) The 
case is partly governed by the verbal 
notion in pepipvas=d pepipv®. (3) The 
tendency of a Greek sentence is to pass 
from a more special to a more general 
construction. Essay on L. pp. 64, 5, 
oixrov isto be resumed with mérpov, which 
is co-ordinate with marpés. ‘Thou 
hast harped on what my mind broods 
over with saddest care, the thrice re- 
newed pity for my father, and for the 


7 om. L?. 
dvopdpov L?, 


860 


865 


TOV 
otxrov] olexrov V. 


864. Koumhpata 7’ abtoyevynT’] Kol- 
Turn. corr. 865. Sucpdpw parpés] 
Svapdpov V Vat. b. V4. 


general fortune of our race, the lot that 
fell upon the famed Labdacidae.’ Seyf- 
fert thinks that in tperdéAcorov Antigone 
is thinking of her own ever-deepening 
grief. But the Scholiast and Boeckh 
are probably right in explaining the 
word (like xAevois) with reference to 
the widely felt compassion for Oedipus. 
Cp. O. C. 517, 76 Toe TOAD wal pndapa 
Aryov: ib. 597, mas TodTd y' “EAARVev 
Ope’. For tpimédrorov, cp. Phil. 1238, 
Ss tadra BovAe Kat Tpis dvamodeiy p’ 
én. 

861. KAewots is said with bitterness, 
as in O. T. 1207, #Aevdy Oidimov Kdpa. 
The dative is used in explanation of 
duerépov, Ist as clearer than the geni- 
tive with so many genitives preceding ; 
and with an ‘ethical’ force; ‘the lot 
that fell on us,’ 

863. ‘O my mother, to whom mar- 
riage was calamity, O my _ hapless 
father, who in wedlock with a mother, 
held guilty intercourse with her from 
whom he came.’ 

patpgat Aectpwv drat] ‘My mother’s 
calamity in marriage.’ Aéxtpow is de- 
scriptive or distinctive genitive (Essay 
on L. § 9. p. 12), and the possessive 
parp@au is joined to Aéerpww drat taken 
as one word. In observing Antigone’s 
tenderness for her mother we are re- 
minded that the plot of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus was not yet conceived. 

865. patpos is objective genitive, 
after kownqpata=fuvovoia, and also 
descriptive, like ydyo: réxvev, O. C. 
945. For the condensed expression 
koummpata 7° adroyévwyr’=70 Korpn- 
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oe ’ 
otwyv eyd 708 & taraidpor eur 


10 mpos ods dpaios dyapos dd éyd 


Hérotkos Epxopat, 
IN - 
i dvoméTpov 


kaolyynte yduwv Kkuphoas, 


\ 


840 


6 X Sed > , a 
AvV@V €T OVTAaV KATNVAPES [E, 


13 XO, céBew piv etoéBead rhs, 


Kpdtos 6° br Kpdros pédet 


mapaBarov ovdaph médex* 
y ) 
ae 8 avréyvwtos ddeo dpyd. 


875 


AN, én. &kXavros, dpidros, avupévaios, 


Tadaippov &yopuat 


? 
Tavd’ éroipav ddév, 


ovkére prot T6d€ AapmTddos lepdy dupa 


5 Oéuis bpav Tadraiva 


867. Two lines, mpdc4 8 éya .. . 
874. oddapyA] ovdaya: L. oddayn A. 


yourtos] aitéyvworos V. 
otros dd. Vat. 


Ojvat atv tadtn ef Hs aitos éyevyyOn, 
see E. on L. § 43. p. 81, and for the force 
of atrés in composition, ibid. p. ros. 
The dative éu@ watpi (E. on L. § 13. 
p. 19, see on 1. 861) is occasioned by 
the adjective; i.e. adtoyévynr’ Hv atta 
Ta Konpata. The nature of construc- 
tions in such condensed expressions can 
only be explained by expanding each 
phrase into a sentence. The meaning 
of the passive verbal termination in 
airoyéwnra is extremely indefinite. 
The other way of taking the words 
(‘Connubium dicit Jocastae cum Oedipo 
quem ipsa pepererat,’ Dind.), although 
giving a more obvious construction to 
the dative, has the fatal blemish of 
making a twofold apostrophe to Jo- 
casta, whereas otwv implies a reference 
to both parents, which is much more 
forcible. 

The Laur. reading Svopépe is prefer- 
able, because of the peculiar signi- 
ficance of koiphyara par pds. 

866. otwv is to be immediately re- 
ferred to xoiphpara, ‘Such wedlock as 
gave me birth.’ 


VOL. I. 


a8’) a8’ L. 
ovdapas Vi. 
dxhavtoc4 révd" éroipay4 por 1é8e4 pa Oépuc4 pov mérpoy .. orevd er. 
876. dxAauTos, dptdos] dkAavoTos dragos E. 
880. radaive] rddawa L Vat. L*, 


880 


869. id] id iw LL? 
876-82. Division of lines, 
aiTé- 
dxdav- 


Tadauva C3, Tadaiva C*. 


868. péroukos may possibly have the 
association of ‘an alien,’ because she 
could not expect to meet with proper 
burial. But for the generalised mean- 
ing of péroxos, cp. supr. 852: O. C. 
934: infr. 890, werorxias. 

872-5. ‘ There is some piety in pious 
action ; but, as towards him who wield- 
eth it, authority must in no wise be 
transgressed. A self-determined im- 
pulse hath undone thee.’ Cp. Phil. 138, 
Téxva yap Téxvas Erépas mpovxe | Kal 
ywoupa rap’ bry 70 Getov | Ads oxirrpov 
dvdooera:, where there is a similar 
ellipse of the antecedent. The mean- 
ing is, ‘He who has authority must 
not suffer authority to be thwarted.’ 
This may be made clearer by supplying 
éxeivw, as dative of the person interested, 
for the antecedent to étw. ‘He must 
not have it (i.e. suffer it to be) trans- 
gressed.’ 

877. ‘Unhappy, I am led the way 
that is here prepared for me.’ Creon 
has already entered before these words 
are said. Cp. infr. 933, 4. 
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tov 6 éuov mérpov addxpuTov 
ovdels piov orevacet. 


Dae, ead 


KP. dp’ ior’, dowds Kal ydous mpd Tob Oaveiv, 


ds odd’ dv eis matoar’ dv, ei yxpetn éyew; 


ovk aéeO ws TadxLoTa, Kal KaTnpepet 885 
SP Fn id cA os 7 
TUB mepintvgavtes, as eipnK eye, 
*dgere povny epnpov, etre xpr Oaveiv, 
yy 3 , a , Penk os 
cir év rovattn (Goa TupBetoe oréeyy 
Apeis yap ayvol rovml thvde tiv Képyv’ 
perouxias 8 ovv Tis dvw orephoerat, 890 
AN, & ttpBos, & vupdetov, & KaracKagpis 
oiknats adelppovpos, of mropedopat 
mpos Tovs euavThs, av apiOpov ev vexpois 
mrctatov dédextat Mepoépaco’ dd\wdrbTor" 
av doiwbia ’ye kal Kdkiora OF) paKp@ 895 
Karel, mpiv por poipay ééjxev Biov, [59 b. 
883. doi8ds] dodods p.m. L?. 884. matcair’] mataer’ L?. xpein] xpet Hu 
LAE. 885. dge6’] dfece’ L. dgeb’ A. — karnpepet] karnppepel L’. 887. 
dpere povnv] detre povny LE, dare pr. VV. edgy api AV®. yp. dmre 
povnv mg. A. adpere L?. 888. (@ca] (cov V*Vat. L?. TupBevoe] Tup- 
Bevew L. rupBedee AVR. Tricl. corr. 889. rHvde] Todd Vat. 890. 


ely y VA 


891. J]eL. &C% AGL. GGL, 892. deippoupos| 
aielppovpds Vat. 


mopevopat] mopedoopa V*, 893. ev vexpois] évexpoto L. 
évvexpota C?. 894. Tlepoépaca’] epoépaco’ L, (1st o from p) E. mepoépaco® 
AE*. — pepoépaa’ L?. 895. AooOia yh] Aviad? ayH (Ist accent erased) L. 
Aorabiws éy@ V. dAoicOe éyw V'. 


883. douSds.. mpd trod Oaveiv] Cp. is supported by rupBeba in AV*. 


Aesch. Ag. 1444, 5,7 5€ ror kvxvov Bi- 
anv | Tov toraroy pédpaca Oavdorpov 
oor | Ketrat pirjntwp Todde, 

884. el xpely] ‘If it were allowed.’ 
Cp. O. T. 1110, ef xpy Te Kaye pr) ovy- 
adAdfav7Td, mw, | mpéoBv, orabpaoba: 
O. C. 1711, m&s pe xph 76 ody ThAavay 
dpavica: toadvd’ dxos. This modified 
use of xp7 = ‘One is to,’ not ‘One 
must,’ is only possible in hypothetical 
or interrogative sentences. 

887. dere] This is on the whole 
more probable than dmrve. The change 
from the future with od« 1o the impera- 
tive has probably occasioned the corrup- 
tion of the text. | 

xp4) This the Scholiast explained by 
xpyoe, ive. he read xp7. And this is 
necessary, if tupBevew is: read in 888. 
But tupBetiore, the reading of Triclinius, 


‘Whether she must die there, or shall 
live a buried life in that dark cell’ For 
ei .. xpy, cp. El. 399, mecovped’, ei xpn, 
marpt Tinwpovpevor. And for rupBedoe, 
see E. on L. p. 64 6. The intransitive 
use of rupBevew occurs nowhere else. 

889. Creon claims to be pure from 
the blood of Antigone, because he has 
altered the doom of stoning (1. 36) to 
that of immurement, and because of the 
modicum of food that is to be shut in 
with her, &s d-yos (1. 775). 

890. ‘At all events she shall no 
longer share the right of dwelling with 
us in the light of day,’ 

8y1, 2. ‘O cavernous abode of long 
imprisonment, at once my bridal-cham- 
ber and my tomb.’ 

896. piv .. Biov] ‘ Before my allotted 
portion of life is spent’ Cp. IL 4. 170, 
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eXOo0ca pévTot 
girn pev ev 
Katep, pin oe 


2 \ col 
evel Oavévras avroyxeip buds eyo 
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3 > 3 
kdpt év édriow tpédw 
¥ 
matpt, mporgidrs de coi, 
- ra 
gol, Kaolyvntov Kapa, 


900 


wr 
€Aovca Kakiopnoa KamitupBious 


DY ~ 
xods axa’ viv dé, Modtvees, Td ody 


déuas mepioréd\Novea Todd dpvupas, 


Fs , & 8 # a a ba 
KaiTol o ey@ Tinnoa Tots dpovotow ev, 


, ) , 
ov ydp mot ovr dv ei Téxvov piTnp Epuy 


995 


897-9. The order of these lines is transposed in L, 897 being written after the 


other two, but the error is corrected with a. B. ¥. 
00. abtéxerp bpas] tr. L?. 


év éamiot A. 
904. *ripynoa] tivnoa L, 


miow L, 


L’?p.m. 


potpay dvamdnons Bidro.o. For é&qew, 
cp. Tr. 147, GAA’ Adovais dpox Aor efaiper 
Biov | és Tov6’, éws dv, K.T.A. 

897. Kapr’ év éAriow tpepw] ‘I do 
cherish it amongst my hopes.” 

899. kaciyvytov Kapa] This must be 
addressed to Polynices, who is most in 
the thoughts of the spectators, and is 
again invoked in the same words in 
1,915: not to Eteocles, of whose burial 
Antigone only knew by hearsay, supr. 
23 ff. The difficulty of reconciling this 
with the following lines has been ad- 
duced as one of several reasons for re- 
jecting the passage from 1. goo to 1. 928 
in whole or in part. The lines 905-12 
are apt to appear to modern readers, as 
they did to Goethe, a blemish in a 
place which might have been expected 
to be most carefully finished. The 
saying, which Herodotus, 3. 119, attri- 
butes almost in the same terms to the 
wife of Intaphernes, would seem from 
this to have had a wide currency in 
Ionia—for it is a precarious supposition 
that either author derived it from the 
other—and fell in with the natural ten- 
dency of Greek life to exalt the bond of 
brotherhood above all other ties of af- 
fection and kindred. The general feel- 
ing of the speech is well traced by 
Seyffert. Antigone, when brought face 
to face with death, in utter isolation 
from human sympathy, comes down 
from the lofty tone she had assumed in 
her first answer to Creon, and recog- 
nizes the simple fact that it was the 
strength of her affection which impelled 
her to defy the law. Her love for Poly- 


897. év éAmiow) eved- 
902. ana] tdwxe 


nices was wonderful, passing the love 
that could be felt for a husband or a 
child. She dilates on this and justifies 
it by a primitive sophism, which the 
passage of Herodotus cited above shows 
to be more in the spirit of the time of 
Sophocles or of the age preceding him 
than of any later period. If the An- 
tigone is the earliest of the seven plays 
(see Introduction), we need not be sur- 
prised by an archaism of thought which 
is much less remarkable than several 
which occur in Aeschylus. In an early 
English ballad, called the Douglas 
Tragedy, a woman interceding for the 
life of her father, whom her lover would 
slay, gives the following reason :—‘True 
lovers I can get many a one, | But a 
father I'll never get more.’ 

goo, 1. In these lines she is thinking 
of her father and mother. The libation 
only had been given to Polynices, who 
is specially mentioned in the following 
line. Lil. goo, 1 could not have been 
written after O. C. 1756 ff. 

903. mweptoréhAovea] ‘Decking for 
burial,’ and so also ‘protecting from 
insult.’ 

go4. ‘And certainly those who con- 
sider rightly will say I did honour thee.’ 
For the dative, see E. on L. § 13. p. 19. 
Others take ed with ériyyoa, but for the 
stress,—‘it was a real honour,’—cp. the 
emphatic use of dvqp, O. C. 393, and of 
UBpes, ib. 882. 

gos. Feeling the incongruity of say- 
ing, ‘If I had lost a child,’ she says, ‘If 
I had had children,’ leaving the further 
supposition to be implied. 
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obr ef méats por KaTOavar éErfKero, 


a may > 2 z 
Bia woditav tovd dv npopny movor. 


tives vopou dy Tatra mpds ydpw héyw; 


moots pev dv jor KaTOavévros aAdos FY, 


cal aw ‘s 
kal mais dw dddov gorés, ef Tod Aymdaxov 


gio 


untpos & év “Aidov Kat marpos KexevOdrow 


ovk got aderpos doris av Brdorou Tote, 


S0e wévTo. o éxmpoTiuhjoas eyo 
To@de pévT poTLpy y 


vouw, Kpéovte rair eof dpaprdvew 


\ x ~ 7 3 rd 
kai ded ToApav, ® Kaciyyntoy Kdpa, 
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kal viv dye pe Oia xepdv oftw AaBav 


2 > 2 4 Ey 
GNEKTpOV, Avupevaioy, ovTE TOU yapou 


Hépos Aaxodcav ovre mratdelov Tpopis, 


aN @8 Epnpos mpods Pirov » Sbapopos 


an? > Va sy Lae 
(ao ets Oavévrav epXopat karackagpas 


907. dy qpdunv] avnpopny L. 
Vat. 


Te 
éxmpobupnoao’ E. 


cumflex eras.) L. ov7é tov E. 


908. véuovu 57] tr. Vat. 
912. BAdorot] BAacrot LER. BaAacry Vat. 


916. AaBwr] AaBov L. 
918. madeiov) madiov LL’. 


920 


909. por} Tes 
913. éxmpotipnoac | 
QI7. ovre Tov] obré Tou (cir- 
920, Oavov- 


Tw .. KaTacKapds| Oavdtwy..xatacpayac L. Oavdytwy .. xatacKapds AE, 


906. katbavav érqkero] ‘Had been 
wasting in death.’ Cp. 1. 410, pvddy re 
copa yupvwoavtes ed. 

907. Bia wodtrav] Cp. supr. 74, 5. 
Creon is the representative of the State, 
and the elders in supr. 872 ff. have con- 


__-firmed his sentence. Antigone is through- 


‘out perfectly conscious of the nature of 

h&action, and at this moment she sees 

sweatnoxe clearly than ever the audacity of 
~ TRAY But even after the impulse has sub- 

d she goes resolutely, though sadly, 

er fate. 

8. vépou] ‘ Principle.’ 

1, 613. 

g. karPavévtos] Sc. rod méc ews, 

10. TodSe] Tod madds. 

g12. ov« tor’ .. wore} Although not 
strictly logical, this is much more touch- 
ing and expressive than ov« é00° Saws 
ddeAgcs by BrAdoro Toré, which it has 
been proposed to substitute here. 

916. &td yepdv ..AaBaov] ad lit. = 
‘Between. Cp. dadrdapBavw in Hdt., 
e.g. I. 114, éxéAeve abrov Tots GAAovs 
matdas diadaBeiv: Plat. Rep. B. 10. p. 







Cp. supr. 
IL # P 


615 E, rovs pev SiaraBdrres Fyov. 

918. ma8elou tpopijs] ‘The rearing 
of children.’ This is censured by Din- 
dorf as unmaidenly: but cp. El. 963-6, 
kat TOvbe péevror pnkér’ ednions dras | 
Tevger ToT ov yap wd aBovdds éor’ 
dyjp | Atyobos, Bote ody tor’ 7} Kapov 
yévos | BAaorety édoa, mnpoviy aitG 
oaph: Eur. Ion 485 ff., éuol peév mdov- 
Tov Te mapos | Baowindy 7’ etev Oadd- 
pov | Tpopal nndeor Kebvv Téxvey, K.7.A, 
For the active sense of tpopy in the 
passage last quoted and in the text, see 
Essay on L. § 53. p. 98, and cp. El. 
1143 ff., ofwor tddava THs eps modu 
Tpopns | dywpedntou, THY eya Oday audi 
co | nvm yAviel mapecxor. 

919. Epynpos mpds piAwv] For the re- 
dundant preposition, see Essay on L. 
§ Ig. p. 28. 

920. @avérwv, which occurs only in 
L and M3, is very unlikely to have been 
changed to @avévrwv in the Byzantine 
period. The latter is therefore probably 
the authentic reading, and not merely 
due to conjecture. 
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motav mapeEehOotca Saipovev Stxny ; 
Tl xph pe thy Stornvov és Oeods ert 
Brérev; ti’ adddv Evppdyov; érel ye dh 
tiv dvocéBerav edocBoto extnoduny, 
GAN ef pev odv Tad éotilv ev Oeois Kardd, 925 
maddvres adv Evyyvoipey HpuaptynKdores* 
ei & ofS dpaprdvovot, ph mrElw KaKe 
mdOoev 7 Kai Sp@ow exdixos eye. 
XO, &r tev adtov advépwov adbrai 


wuxis pural rivde y exovew, 930 


Q21. mapeLedOovoa] mapeAOovca Vat. 
923. abéav] aiddy L. 


vovow L. duapravova A. 


929. abrai| airat L. avral Vat. 


921, 2. motav..; ti xpy..;] The 
suddenness of these transitions is very 
expressive of the agitation of Antigone’s 
mind. Her fate leads her even to doubt 
the providence of the gods, but not to 
admit that she has done wrong. She 
will make the admission when death 
has taught it her, but not before. If 
her judges are wrong they will suffer 
too. 

922, 3. és Peovs -+ BAérew] Cp. EL. 
925, pdtv és Keivdv vy Opa. 

923. Evxppdxwv;] The partitive geni- 
tive expresses with greater emphasis 
what might have been expressed by the 
accusative. 

éwel ye 89] The momentary doubt 
about the vindication of right in the 
world heightens the tragic effect. Cp. 
Phil. 428, ri S97a 86 cxomety; ib. 451, 
2, TOU xp7) TIWECOaL TadTa, Tov 5 aiveiy, 
bray | ra Get” émawav, Tovs Oeors etipw 
xaxovs; Trach.1266: Aj. 950 ff. 

924. tTHv SucceBerav] The vice of 
impiety is confused with the blame of 
impiety, just as dper7 sometimes means 
a reputation for virtue. Cp. Phil. 1443, 
H yap eboeBea cuvOvncne Bporois. Es- 
say on L. p. 95. . 

925. ‘If, after all, this course of theirs 
is approved in heaven, when I have suf- 
fered I suppose I shall acknowledge my 
fault” The emphatic position of wa- 
Oévres implies, ‘After I have suffered, 


» 
925. Kadd] kana Ee, 


928. éxBinws] évdinws LL. 


eis A. 
927. dpapravover] dpapra- 
x 


922. és Geous] ev Bevis L?, 


évdixwa C*, éxdinwa A. 


ey 
930. THvbe y'] y’ om. L*. rqvd’ R. 


but not before.’ 

927. py wAclw Kand | w&0orev] This 
has actually been interpreted as a prayer 
of Antigone for her enemies. Others 
explain it as a warning to them ‘Let 
them see to it that they do not suffer 
more.’ The real meaning is, that she 
cannot imprecate heavier sufferings on 
them than they are inflicting on her. 
‘Let them suffer, I will not say more, 
but the same evils which they unrigh- 
teously inflict on me.’ For a curse, 
similarly half-checked in utterance, with 
vq, cp. Phil. 961, dco ph mw, mpiv 
padop ef nal mddAw | yopny peroices. 
To translate this ‘Mayest thou not 
perish yet,’ would be a similar mistake 
to that which has caused the difficulty 
about the present passage, It is true, 
however, that Antigone’s tone is rather 
that of one who judges, than of one who 
condescends to ban her enemies, 

oiSe] Sc. of modtrat. See above, 
1. 907 and note. 

929, 30. For the addition of atrat, 
see Essay on L. § 4o. p. 75, 2, and for 
Wuxfjs, which is added to soften the 
metaphor (since the chorus are less bold 
in an anapaestic than in a purely lyric 
passage, supr. 137), see ib. 5. 

930. THvbe y'] ve gives a natural em- 
phasis to rqv5e, and there isno ground 
for the conjecture thv8’ éméxovaw. 
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KP. rovyap totrwv toicw dyovow 
kratpal imdp§er Bpadvtiros trep, 

AN. otuo, Oavdrov totr éyyuTdtw 
Tovmos apiKrat, 

{KP. bapoeiy obdty mapapvOodpat 935 
ph ob réde Tabtn KaTaxvpotc bat, 

AN. & yijs OnBns dorv TwaTpgov 
Kat Oeol mpoyevets, 


dyopat d) KovKéTt péddro, 


Aedooete, OABns of Korpavidat, 


940 


tiv *Bacireddv potyvny Aouriy, 


ola mpos olov dvdpav Tacxe, 


tiv evoeBiay ceBicaca, 


931. Tovyap] Tovyapro LAL’E, 


rotow A. tovroow E. 
agixra L. 937. yas] v7 L. 
VL-VER. 


KovKere] odxere V3. 


BanAiéa LAE Vat. L?. 
Line 942 is omitted Vat. b. 
Bicaca] tipjoaca Vat. V‘. 


931. rottwv, which is genitive of the 
cause, is not likely to have been inter- 
polated. Itis more probable that the 
second voz arose from d:rroypadia. 

933, 4. Savdrou .. ddixrat] * This 
word is nearest death of all that have 
come.’ Cp. Thuc. 3. 59, xadenwrarov 
Tois Wde Exovat Adyou TerevTay, SidTe Kat 
70d Biov 6 Kivduvos éyyts per’ ai’rod. The 
adverb of place is supplementary pre- 
dicate; see Essay on L. § 24. p. 4o. 

935, 6. pr ov follows the rule laid 
down in Essay on L. § 29. p. 49, 3 a. 
Bockh and Dindorf, taking a hint from 
the Scholia, give these lines to the 
chorus, on the ground that Creon has 
already withdrawn all hope. But the 
word katakupodoGat is characteristic of 
Creon, who may be thought not unlikely, 
even superfluously, to have made this 
final assertion of his will. 

938. Oeot mpoyeveis] ‘ My divine an- 
cestry, including Cadmus and Har- 
monia, and their parents. Cp. supr. 
199, Geods rods éyyeveis, and note: Hdt. 
2. 143, ‘Exataiy ..dvaijoavm tiv ma- 
tpinv eis ExxadéxaTov Gedy, 


Tovrwy om. E. 
932. Umep) Uo Vat. Vt. 
yn C%. 
939. 79] 6) “ye L Vat. Vat. b. 
940. Aevacere] xevoere L?, 


Baordriba povny Vat. b. 
943. eboeBiay] edaéBeay MSS. Tricl. corr. ae- 


toiow] toto LV. 
934. adixrac] 
938. mpoyeveis] matpoyeveio 
Peya E. 8 kaya L’. 
941, *Baorebav} 


Bact V pr. Seyffert corr. 


by A. 


940. ‘O royal line of Thebé!’ This 
has usually been explained as an ad- 
dress to the chorus. But Antigone ex- 
pects no more sympathy from them 
(least of all if ll. 935, 6 are rightly given 
to the chorus). It is rather an apostrophe 
to the members of the princely family 
living and dead, including the 6eot mpo- 
yeveis. Cp. Aesch. Cho, 800-2, of 7’ éow 
dwpdtwv mAovToyabh puxov vopicere | 
KADTE, OUpppoves Deol. 

941. *Baoedav is Seyffert's inge- 
nious emendation, based on Hesychius’ 
Baotrclins: 6 Tod Bacthéws. Ismene is 
throughout only thought of as a foil for 
Antigone, and there is no more impro- 
priety in Antigone speaking of herself 
as the last of her race than in the 
chorus (supr. 599 ff.) singing of the ex- 
tinction of the light that was spreading 
over the last remaining shoot of the 
Labdacidae. 

942. mpds otwv dvSpav] As a prin- 
cess, she speaks with scorn of Creon, 
who is not of royal birth. The words 
may also contain an allusion to the 960s 
of his (or the chorus’ ?) last speech. 
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XO. orp. a’. tra kat Aavdas obpdriov pas 
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@Ad~ar Séwas év xadkodérois avdais’ 
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[60 a. 
945 


kpuntopéva & év rupBrper Oarduo Karecedy On" 


2 \ > a A 
kairo. *xal yeved tipuos, & mal mai, 


‘ 
5 kal LZyvos rapieverke yovds ypucopvrous, 


950 


) 
aX & poipidia tis Svvacis Sevd' 


944-7. Division of lines, érAa{ dAadtar adraio rupBipe ... 
a 


bavao L. Savano E. 
yevad Vat. yévva Vi. 
xpucoppvrove MSS. Tricl. corr. 


944-987, The chorus, in the manner 
of Pindar, moralise on the fate of Anti- 
gone through examples drawn from the 
circle of mythology and legend; and 
thus suggest the same cold comfort as 
in their mention of Niobe. The effect 
of this ode is to repress the excite- 
ment and solemnize the thoughts of the 
spectator. 

‘Danaé, though of royal lineage, and 
entrusted with the golden shower, was 
bound by all-constraining destiny in her 
brazen cell. 

‘Bound, too, in a prison of rock, was 
Lycurgus, who provoked the God. He 
knew his madness when it was too late. 

‘And on the Thracian promontory 
Phineus’ sons, blinded by their father’s 
wife (Idothea), bewailed their rejected 
mother Cleopatra’s hapless lot, who, 
descended from an ancient line, and en- 
dowed with swiftness by her divine sire, 
was notwithstanding overtaken by the 
long-lived fates.’ 

Danaé and Cleopatra were, like Anti- 
gone, of royal birth, and, like Antigone, 
were bound in a living tomb. So also 
was the son of Dryas, himself a king: 
and this, in his case, was the penalty of 
an impetuous and defiant spirit. 

Sophocles seems to have followed 
one version of the obscure and variable 
legend of Phineus, according to which 
Cleopatra did not die, but was rejected 
by Phineus for Idothea, and imprisoned 
in a cave, from which she was after- 
wards released by Heracles. The sons 
were blinded by their step-mother. 

The first strophe and antistrophe are 
choriambic with an iambic close; the 
second, logacedic. The choriambi here 
were probably chanted slowly, so as to 
have a weighty, solemn effect. The 
scheme is as follows :— 


949. *xai om. MSS, add. Herm. 
950. Two lines, xal-+ one yovdo... 

5I. GAA’ a... ris] GAAG.. Tio L. 
Tig A. GAAA porpdia tig Sivayus VE. GAAd... Tis Vat. L2, 


944. Aavdas] 


yeved] yeved or 
Xpvaopvrous | 
GAN’ a.. 
dvvaots] dvyapus Vat, L, 


a’, First strophe and antistrophe. 


¢ 
yee Palys ola ea ge 
ra 
Seed ey ie By Sn eee 
¢ 4 i. 
# SO al 9 ES Bei ag at 


/ / 
§— mst tu 4uUV 
, 
—--—fuyVH- tuu- +¥ 
¥ 
— fue ¥4U-U- 
v 


td if 
Vrr- run 


6’. Second strophe and antistrophe. 


rg ye 
WEORCE OLCE CRO SORUE nen 


t y¥ 
—=—4 GVH Vv — — Ht 
vs 
—¥4uu-+4 UY [ ] 
, t 
Sy yh 


td 
§tuU-L-Y¥ 


vtvtto-u-¥ 

Viuvusu=UusueUH 

vt—tu-5u-~ 

SN I ame a 

944. @s | dAAdEat] ‘To exchange 
the light’ (for gloom), i.c. To lose 
the light. Cp, Phil. 1262, dpetpas.. 
oréyas. 

945. Séuas] ‘Form.’ This word re- 
minds us of the beauty of Danaé, which 
increased the pathos of her fate. 

év xaAKoSérots avAats] ‘In a brass- 
bound room.’ The compound of déw 
merely suggests the general notion of 
confinement (Essay on L, § 55. 3, Pp. 
101), and has nothing to do with the 
riveting of brazen plates to the walls. 

949. yeved tlpros] Because descended 
from Danaiis the grandson of Poseidon. 

O51. & poiprdla tis Sivacis|] * The 
mysterious power of fate.’ For the 
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otr dv vi *8ABos ot “Apns, od mipyos, obX aAlKTUTFOL 
KeAaval vaes exptyoter, 
dvr. a’. CebxOn 8 *dEbxod0s trais 6 Apdaytos, 985 
"Hdwvav Baoirets, Keproplois dpyats 


‘ 2 a 
éx Avovicou merpdder Kardpapkros év Seopa, 


otro Tas pavias Sevov admootd¢et 


5 avOnpov TE pévos. 


Kelvos éméyvm paviais 


960 


ator tov Ocdy év Kepropios yAdooais. 


952. Two lines, ovr’ dy ob mipyoo... 


MSS. Erf. corr. 


corr. mais om. E, 
épyato4 merpwder... 
L®, xepropias E. Kepropins dpyis V*. 
Tpuder| weTpwdn LE. _ werpwiea C%. 
Vat. L’. 959. Tas] Tas L, Vat. 
énéqvw... paviais| paviac VV'E. 
plas E, 


combination of the article and indefinite 
pronoun, see Essay on L. § 22. p. 36. 

952. *6ABos is Erfurdt’s ingenious 
and probable correction of duBpos. He 
compares Bacchylides ap. Stob. Ecl. 
Phys. 1. 166, Qvarotor 8 ot avGaiperor | 
oT’ ABos ob7’ dxduaros ”“Apns ovTe Ta p- 
poepars ordors. 

953. Cp. Hor. Od. 2.16, 21, ‘Scandit 
aeratas vitiosa naves | Cura.” &Atkrutrov 
is passive: ‘Sea-beaten.’ 

954. keAawvat] The Epic vijes peAa- 
va: i.e, Looking dark against the sea 
and sky, 

955-7. The punishment of Lycurgus 
was the subject of an Aeschylean trilogy. 
It was variously related. Sophocles 
chooses the version of the story that 
suits his purpose. For the earliest 
description of the crime, see Il. 6, 
130-140, 

955. SebxOq resumes xareCedOn, supr. 


947: 

*6Evxodos] The very probable con- 
jecture of Scaliger for dfuxdAws. 

mais 6 Aptavtos] So Pind. Ol. 8. 31, 
mais 6 Aarovs. 

956. keproplots épyais] Dative of the 
cause. 

957. &« Avovioov] ‘By the will of 
Dionysus.’ Cp. infr. 1219. 

958-61. ‘So dire is the excess of 
rage that flows from madness. He 


oO 
953. GAlerumot] GAitAoTOL E.  GAterum (i.e. -7os) Vat. 
*égdxodos] dfvyddwo L (from dfvAdywo) Vat. L? Vat. b. A. 
6] om. Vat. L’. 
*Hiwydy] pdovay R. 


xardpapkros) cardppaxrov E, 
Tao C. 


vy) wL, vy C2, 6rBos] duBpos 


955. 
dfvAdcxws E. Scaliger 
956-8. Division of lines, #5wvav-4 
joovev E. KepTopiows] Kepropioror 
957. Avovicov] Atovuacou Vat. — me- 
KaTad patos 
960. Two lines, dv@npév4 voor 

961. rév]) Te E, —kepropioss) Kepro- 


learned at length that it was in madness 
that he provoked the God with biting 
speech.” The emphatic «eivos applies 
the yvwpn to the case of Lycurgus. 
There is a stress on pavias, 

959. Tas pavlas] Genitive of deriva- 
tion, partly governed by dé in comp. 

amoordtev] For the metaphorical use, 
cp. Aesch. Ag. 178, o7d(e ev & tnvy 
mp0 xapdias | pynoimnpov mévos. Others 
render, ‘trickles away,’ i.e. comes to 
nought. But ovrw is more naturally 
joined with the adjectives, whose posi- 
tion shows that they are emphatic, than 
with the verb. 

960. dvOnpév] ‘Blooming, and so 
reaching its height: cp. Tr. 1089, #v89- 
Kev, €€wpunkev. ‘A: fury so over-power- 
ing,’ i.e. Leading inevitably to such 
calamitous issues. ~ 

éméyvw] ‘He recognised afterwards,’ 
i.e. when punished. 

paviats] Dative of manner, expressing 
the predicate, quasi éy pavias. Essay 
on L, § 14. pp. 20, 21. The v. r. pavias 
(acc. plur.) is not so good. 

961. Watev] In the rather unusual 
sense of ‘Tempting,’ ‘ Provoking’ (= épe- 
dite, cp. kabdmrecba), and hence used, 
mpos TO onpovdpevoy, with the accusa- 
tive. 

For the language of this passage, cp. 
Plat. Polit. 310 D, é¢avOeiy nayranact 


ANTITONH. Bae 


P \ ol ~ 
maverke pev yap évOéovs yuvaikas edidy Te Top, 


piradrovs 7 Hpébi¢e Movoas. 965 
orp.8'. mapa b& Kvavedv *omirddov didtpas adds 
axrai Boomépia id’ 6 Opnkev — u — 
Zarpudnoss, tv’ dyxirrods ”Apns 970 
Siocotor Piveidais 
5 eidev dparéy €AxKos 

Tuprobey é€ adypias Sdpapros 
Grady dhacrépoiow dupdroy KiKdos 

962. Two lines, ravecxe4 yuvaikac... kepTopios] Kepropiac A, 965. 


7 om. L. 966. mapa 5€] mapa de L. 
Aayéov werpav AEV Vat. b. R. Vat. L’. 
wv... i8] 48 L. 48 A. Tricl. corr. 


*omddbav | meAdyewy weTpoav L.  me- 
967. Division of lines, derat- 48’ 64 
970. Zadpviqods] cadpviicoda LEL? 


C2, 


Vat. b. cadrpvinaodc A Vat. iv L. 
ayxinrodis Vat. L*. Vat. b. 
eidev] lov Vat. 


pavias: ib. 273 D, reAevravros 8 éfav- 
et Tov xpdvou: Legg. 6. 783 A, diatupw- 
Tatous.. pavias: ib. g, 881 B, wi) pavias 
éxéuevos. And for the construction of 
ketvos. . Oedv, cp. Pind, Pyth. 8. 12, ray 
ov5é Tloppupiwy pddev map’ aicay éfepe- 
Oi¢ev, For év, of the instrument, see 
Essay on L. § 19. p. 27. 

964. ‘The Bacchic fire,” i.e, The 
lighted torches of the Bacchanalian 
rout, Cp. O.T. 214: Eurip. Bacch. 
146. 

965. Motvoas) ‘Inter Bacchi comites 
a Diodoro 4. 4, recensentur Musae.’ 
(Musgrave.) They are associated by 
Plato in the Laws, B. 2, p.672 C. The 
Muses are here lovers of the flute, i.e. 
of the Phrygian orgiastic music. 

966-8. ‘And hard by Cyanean rocks 
that divide the seas, are the cliffs of 
the Bosphorus and the Thracian pro- 
montory of Salmydessus, where,’ etc. 
The genitive gives indefiniteness to the 
notion of place, and mapa implies neigh- 
bouring extent. 

966. weAayéwv, see v. rr., although 
metrically allowable (weAdyédiv), is con- 
demned by the vagueness of the meaning 
and the tautology in meAayéwv .. ddds, 
The ingenious conjecture of Wieseler is 
therefore adopted. It is confirmed by 
the gloss werp#v. The 1st syllable of 
“Apns is long in arsi supr. 139. : 

969. The lost cretic has been dif- 
ferently supplied: dgevos Boeckh, jay 


971. Siveldas}| powidais V.  powwerdais V4. 


ayxinrors | dyxinokis LAVE. 
972. 


Meineke. A verb is more wanted, c.g. 
torara, KAnterat, 

970. ayxitrodts ~Apys] This can only 
mean ‘The War-god whose temple is 
near the city’ (of Salmydessus). Cp. 
Aesch. S.c.T. 501. The details of the 
legend as accepted by Sophocles are un- 
known to us, and hence we can hardly 
judge of the appropriateness of the 
epithet. The Thracian worship of Ares 
is well known. 

971. Siagotor PweiSars] Dative of 
direct reference depending on tupAwOév. 
Essay on L. § 12. p. 18. 

972. aparév] ‘ Accursed ;’ i.e. Bring- 
ing a curse on Phineus and Idothea. 

€Akos TupPAwWOEv] ‘The blinding wound 
inflicted.” The ‘cognate verb’ rupAwbév 
is substituted for mo:m@év or the like. 
Essay on L. § 17. p. 25, «. 

973. €& ayptas Sdpapros] For the 
preposition, see Essay on L, § Ig. p. 
28, 2. 

Sdpaptos] Idothea, who had been 
made the wife of Phineus through the 
repudiation of Cleopatra. 

974. dAadv dAacrépoow dppdatov 
Kvichous] ‘Sightless (i.e. producing 
blindness) on the vengeful orbits of 
their eyes.’ For the causative use of 
ddadv, see Essay on L. § 53. p. 98. 

édaatéporcw] ‘ Bringing vengeance,’ 
i.e. Pleading successfully though silently 
for retribution. The dative is partly 
dative of place and partly of direct 
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975 


xelperot Kai Kepkidov akpatouw, 


dvr.8. kata O& Takdpmevor pédeor pedéav mad bay 


kAalov parpés, exovres aviphevtov yovay' 


977 
980 


& 6& oméppa piv dpxatoydver [Y] 


dvrac ’Epexbciday, 


5 Tnderdpos 6 ev avTpows 


tpdgpn Ovér\XrAaLow ev taTpdais 


Bopeds pummos dpbdrodos trép méyou 


985 


an ~ ed 
OeGy mais’ adddQ Karr Exeiva 


975. *dpaybevtay] apaxdey éyxéwv LAEL?. Vat. b. 
976. xelperat] xetpeor Vat. 
977-81. Division of lines, card pedcay4 xdraiov4 reo dvippevtor 83 

977. peAgos TA00s KAadoor E. 


Lachm. corr. 
Vat. 
onéppa.. . 
Taxopevor) TaKSpEva L. 
Bdémovres V+. yovdy] yoviy Vat. 
Aaow] OvédAdAnow MSS. 
Vat. 


reference. 
the eyes.’ 

975. *apaxPévrwv] Lachmann’s con- 
jecture for dpaxyOiy éyxéwy. ‘When 
they were smitten.’ Another is drepé’ 
eyXeav. 

976. kepkiSev dxpatow] A woman’s 
weapon. The shuttle was sharpened at 
the point, so as to be inserted between 
the threads, in order to regulate the 
density of the web. This process was 
called xepxi¢ev, and the art is named 
by Plato kepeiorinn. Plat. Polit. 282 
b, C: Sophist. 226 B; Crat. 388 A. 

980. kAatov patpés, | ¢xovres avup- 
gevtov yovav] This punctuation is pre- 
ferred to xAaiov, patpos éxovres dvbp- 
gevroy “yovay, simply because the fate 
of Cleopatra, and not that of the Phi- 
neidae, is the chief point of the illustra- 
tion. 

éxovtes dviphevtov yovdv] ‘Having 
a birth not honoured by wedlock:’ be- 
cause their mother’s marriage was re- 
pudiated, and their legitimacy was 
therefore not acknowledged. Note the 
repetition of yovay in a different sense 
after yovds in 50. 

g81. ‘And she in lineage reached 
even unto the ancient race of the Erech- 
theidae.’ Because her mother Orithyia, 
whom Boreas rapt from the Ilissus (Plat. 
Phaedr. 229 B), was a daughter of Erech- 


‘Causing blindness iz or fo 


980. parpés] marpdao L. parpds AE. 


985. dpemmos| ay immoorV. 


dpaxdev axéwr R Vat, 
xelparor E. dxpatow) dxpaior A 
979. Kara 5é) xara be L. 

éxovres] 
984. Ovér- 
6p0dr050s] dpOdma-yos 


982. dvrao’] dvreo’ L?, 


theus. Qy. dpyaoyevqrow ? 

983. thAetopois 8 év dvtpois] The 
exact meaning of the compound epithet 
is doubtful. Either (1) ‘ Far-piercing,’ 


ive. Extending far into the mountain- 


side: or (2) ‘Distant,’ the second part 
of the epithet being redundant, or 
merely repeating the notion of a hollow 
passage implied in dyrpois, i.e, 8’ dy 
Tnddae Topevopeba, 

985. Bopeds dpumros] Cp. O. T. 466, 
and note. And for dya, Hom. Il. 19. 
415. ‘Keeping pace with the steed 
over the steep path of the hill.’ On 
the compounds of mous, see Essay on L. 
§ 55. p. 101. édpOdqovs is literally 
‘Raising the foot upright.’ The second 
part of the compound is subordinated, 
but in this connection must have refer- 
ence to the foot of the climber, and not 
to the foot of the hill. The words 
6p0dr050s bnép mayou are in construction 
with the verbal notion in Gpitmos, sc. 
dpa Tais inmos Tpéxew Svvapevy. 

986, 7. GAAd Kam’ éxelva .. €oxov] 
‘But even on her the long-lived fates 
laid hold. Cp. Hom. Il. 21. 110, dda’ 
ém tou nal épol Odvatos Kat poipa Kpa- 
Tai. éméxew is ‘To extend to,’ and 
the tmesis gives the preposition a fresh 
construction with the dative. The Fates 
are ever-living, and therefore can afford 
to ‘ bide their time.’ 
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A 


TEIPESIAS, 


O7Bns dvaxres, HKopev Kony dddv [60 b. 
Ov’ é€ évds Brérovre Trois Tupdoicr yap 
atirn KédevOos éx mponyntod médet, 990 
KP, ri & éotw, & yepae Tetpecia, véov ; 
TE, éyd dddéo, kal od 76 pdvrer miO0d, 
KP. obkovy mdépos ye ahs dmeotdrouy dpevds, 
TE, rotydp 8 dpOqs tHvde vavkdAnpeis modu. 
KP, & memovbds paprupely dvicipa, . 995 
TE. $péver, BeBaos ad viv éml Evpod rixns. 


988. Kownv] Krai V. 


991. véor] tevor Vat. 
996. ént fupod] émgupod L. 


987. & mat] Antigone is apostrophized 
after her departure, like Oedipus in 
O. C. 1567, madw ce daipwv SdSixasros 
avgou. 

988, foll. The coming of Teiresias is 
the beginning of the mepeméreaa, ‘The 
change in the spirit’ of Creon’s ‘dream.’ 
The external marks of the prophet are 
noticed more prominently than in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Cp. especially 998- 
go, with O. T. 371, TupaAds 74 7° dra, 
«.7.A., and 444, kal av, mal, nopulé pe: 


992-95, with O. T. 436, yoretdor 8’, of 


a’ &pvaav, Euppoves. The figure of the 
blind prophet is more ideal in the Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus, and the peculiarity of his 
position is brought out, in a higher 
mode of art, with one or two light 
touches. On the other hand, his sudden 
and unlooked-for coming suits exactly 
with the purpose of this drama and the 
person of Creon. 
999. atry] Essay on L. § 22, p. 35. 
992. The authority of ‘the seer’ is 
here simply asserted and acknowledged. 
Cp. 1053. In the Oedipus Tyrannus 
he appears with still higher claims, as a 
prince, whose honours are guarded by 
his lord Apollo. 
993, 4. ovKouv .. dreardrovv .. vau- 
wAnpete) T have not aforetime departed.’ 
.*You have guided, and still guide.’ 


ie 


993: ojs] 7708 Vat. 


- > + 2 
ti 8 €or; ds ey 7d adv dpiccw ordpa. 


989. BAénovre} re from tec L. BAemovtes V. 


7) 
994. vaueAnpets] vaveAnpota A. 


997. ppioow] ppirrw Vat. 


Cp. Tr. 600, 601. The conjecture évav- 
«dnpes is no improvement. The pre- 
sent means, ‘You have hitherto guided 
safely,’ and this is not inconsistent with 
what follows. Cp. Aesch. Agam. 1, 
air®, ‘I have been asking.’ 

994. Bu dpOfjs] Sc. ceAcvOov, 
safe and successful course.’ 

995. ‘I have experienced benefits, 
and can bear witness of them.’ E. on L. 
§ 36. p.66. There is perhaps an allusion 
here to the sacrifice of Megareus, which 
was prompted by the prophecy of Teire- 
sias. But cp. 1058 and note. 

996. ppéver, k.7.A.] (1) ‘Beware once 
more, as thou standest now upon an 
edge of peril.’ The participle is not to 
be construed with the verb, but is in 
apposition to the subject. For ¢povety 
absolute, cp. O. T. 617, ppoveiv yap of 
Taxeis ovx dopareis: ib. 649, mO00 OeAn- 
cas ppovjcas 7’, dvat, Aigcoua. Other- 
wise (2) ‘Know that now again thou 
standest,’ etc. Cp. Trach. 289, pdves 
vv ws htovra: Phil. 810, apis ppdve. 
The expression ént ¢vpot is proverbial: 
ep. Il. 10.173: Eur. H. F. 630. 

997. as. _orbpa] ‘How I shudder 
at thy speech.’ ds as in |, 82, ws tmep- 
bé50.nd cov. ardpua has the association 
of privileged, prophetic utterance, as in 
O. T. 426, robpdry arépa. 


‘On a 
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TE. yvdoe, réxvns onpeia rijs eps Krdbwv. 


els yap madaidv Oaxov épyiOocKémor 


x; 4 an 
ifov, iv hv pot mavros oiwvod ALphy, 


> a > 2 ff ) - an 
dyvat dKoto pbdyyov dpvidav, Kak 


KAdgovras olaTtp» Kal BeBapBapopéve 


kal om@vras év xnAaiow adArdovs govais 


4 . 
eyvov 


evOds d& deicas eéumtpwy éyevdpny 


Bopoior rappr€xroow* 


mrepav yap poliBdos ovk donpos jy. 


2 
"“Hoatoros ovk thapmev, GAN él o1r0dG 


n \ 4 aera 
pudaca Kykis pnpioy érhiKero 


Bu +. £ x a 
KATUPE KAVETMTVE, Kat pEeTapatoL 


‘ ‘¢ ‘ ~ 
xorat dtecmefpovTo, Kal KaTappveis 


pnpol Kadumrns é€éxeivTo mipedjs. 


= BN a“ 2, 78 
Toladra maidds Tod éudvOavoy mépa 


998. onueta THs éuns] Ho éuho onueia LE. 
1003. povais| pwvaia L?. 
1005. éyevduny] éyevodunv Vat. 


‘ @dicov| O@xov Vat. 
dopos E. 
LOTL. mypedqs] mpedqa. L?, 


999. The olevooxoneiov of Teiresias 
was shown at Thebes in the time of 
Pausanias: Paus. 9. 16. 

mohadv] i.e. consecrated by use 
from early times. 

1000. tv’.. Aust] ‘Where I had har- 
bourage for every ominous bird.’ Essay 
on L, § 58. p. 105. 

Too2. «khdfovras| Accusative mpds 7d 
onpatyopevov, as if dpyidas dyvwra pbey- 
youevous had preceded. 

BeBapBapwpeve] ‘Rendered unintelli- 
gible,’ ‘ Confused. , 

1003. év, of the instrument. Cp. 
supra, 1. 961. dovais, ‘In bloody fray.’ 
Dative of manner. Cp. supra, 1. 960. 

1004. wrepav.. iv] ‘For the whirr- 
ing of their wings gave no uncertain 
sound :’ although their voices did. 

1005. éyevépyv) By analogy for érec- 
pwpnv, ‘I made trial of the divination 
by burnt sacrifice,’ similar to that used 
in the temple of Ismenus : O. T. 21. 

1005. Bwpotor wapprécrorow] ‘At 
the blazing altar.’ may in composition 
is simply intensive, as in El, 1139: and 
the epithet is ae descriptive. 
See E. on L. § 55. p. Ior. 

é« 5é Oupatwv] < But from the sacri- 


1000 
1005 

éx 6& Oupdror 
1010 
onpeia Tho éuno A. 999. 


povas E, IGO4. _ donpos] 
1009. kdvéntve] xavanrve L?, 


fice the Fire-god refused to gleam; and 
on the ash a dank humour dripped 
from the thigh-bones, and fumed and 
sputtered, and the gall was sprinkled 
abroad in air, and the thighs wasted 
and lay bared of their enclosing fat. 

1007. For omodés, cp. O. T. 21: Hadt. 
4. 35, TOV pnplwv KaTayiCopevey émt TG 
Bopo tiv onoddv, 

Ioog. perdporot is supplementary pre- 
dicate. The preposition in éfé«euvro is 
emphatic. Cp. Od. 23. 179, év@a oi 
éxOeioat mumvoy A€xos: Thuc. 4, 129. 
§ 3, €ruxov eLeorparoredeupéevor éfw THS 
TréAews. 

Iolo. Katappvets is explained to 
mean ‘Flowing down with moisture,’ 
but means rather ‘Fallen away.’ Cp. 
Paus. Io. 2 6 (L. and S 5. v. xarappéw 
1. 4), Vexpov KaTeppundtos Tas odpKas. 

to1t. The apparently active use of 
kadutris comes from kadvarey, in the 
sense of placing as a covering, i.e. 
Kkadvnrev merry pnpois. For the 
meaning, cp. Aesch. Pr. 496; foll., xviof 
Te KOAG ovyKaduTTd: Kal paxpdv i apiy 
Tupwoas, dvoréxjuaprov é és Tex | daca 
Ovnrous’ Kal proywrda onpata | eéoppd-; 
Twoa, mpdabev ovr’ endpyepa. 


B. 
4: 
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P0ivovT dojuov dpyiov pavreduara, . 
€uol yap otros Hyepdv, dddos 8 ty, 
kal Tatra Ths ofs é€k gdpevds vooe? méXAs. 
Bopol yap ipiv éoydpar Te mavtedeis 
mAjpes vr olwvav te kal Kvvdv Bopas 


1015 


Tod dvopépov ment@tos Oidirov yévou, 


kar ov d€xovtar Ovarddas AuTas ere 


Geol rap Hudv odd pnpiov drdya, 


1020 


ovd dpvis evorjpovs dmoppoBder Bods, 
avdpopOdpov BeBpares aipatos déros, 


a) Sif 
Tadr’ ovv, Téxvov, ppdvnaoy, 


2 Fal \ 
avOparoir yap 


Tols maot Koldy éott Tovgapapradvey 


2 ‘ o £ ia “ > 4) 2. IN, 
€7rel QMapTH, KELYOS OUKET EoT avnp 


d&Bovros otd dvorBos, 
_ 1015. Tatra om. L, add. Ct. 
nil. 
durdo L. 
Odpov] dvipopdvov E pr. 

T 

Altos] Atoros L. Almoa C®. 
KOU 


kdeworv V. 
éor’ L. 


1017. TAnpes| e from y L. 


over’ gor A, 


1013. ‘Such failing tokens given by 
baffling auspices. Lit. ‘Of victims 
giving no sign.’ Cp. Ps. 74. 9, ‘We 
see not our signs; there is no more any 
prophet.” 0ivovra pavrevpara are not 
‘Prophecies of decay,’ but ‘Rites of 
divination fading away,’ i.e. losing 
their virtue. Cp. O. T.902, p@ivov7a .. 
Aaiov | 0écpara, 

1015, THS ofjs ek ppevds] ‘From thy 
will.’ Cp. infr. 1063, ds yi) "uroAnowv 
toOt THY epny ppéva. 

1016. éoxdpat te mavredcis] ‘And 
all the number of our sacred hearths.’ 
navredels is little more than maom, but 
expresses that the word éoxdpa: added 
to Bwpot comprises every consecrated 
spot in the whole city. Cp. El. 982, 
év 6° éoprais &y Te mavijyw mode. 

1017. wApers] ‘Infected.’ Cp. 1052. 
mdnpys = avardews. Cp. infr. 1052: Phil. 
1087, 8, @ mAnpéoraroy avAroy | Avmas 
7as an’ éuod. For the general notion, cp. 
Webster, Appius and Virg. p. 165, ed. 
Dyce, ‘Come, you birds of death | And 
fill your greedy cups with human flesh ; | 


1016. Hpiv] ¢ from e 


1021. ebonpous] ed .. onpovo L. 


1025 


¢ 2 N 
OOTLS €S KQKOV 


mavredeis| ef from 


A ~ 
xuvayv] kowov L. 
émonpous L?, 


101g. AuTdo].. 
1022, dvdpo- 


BeBp&res| BeBpareo L. BeBparea C3, BeBp&ros Vat. 
1023. Tav7’] Toavr’ Vat. 


1025. auapry| duapro Vat. 


1024. Kody] 


dpdptn Vat. b. obxér’ €or’) ove 


Then to the city fly, disgorge it there | 
Before the senate, and from thence arise | 
A plague to choke all Rome.’ Join i716 
..Bopas, not as some edd. wAnpes .. 
Bopads. ‘ By the act of dogs and birds in 
feeding, etc.’ So Ellendt. Cp. infr. 1083. 

1021. evonpous] ‘Giving clear au- 
gury,’ opposed to donyos supra 1013. 

droppopSet} ‘ Utters noisily.” The 
word is not strictly applicable to the 
screaming of birds. But there is the 
same indefiniteness about words ex- 
pressing sound as about the names of 
colours. This word, expressing a con- 
fused noise, is probably suggested by 
1. 1004. 

1022. ‘After feeding on the fatness of 
human carnage.’ On the change from 
singular to plural, see Essay on L, § 36. 

. 65. 
1025. éwet 8’ Gpdpty] For dv omitted, 
see KE, on. L. § 27. p. 44. 

1026. &voABos here and in Aj. 1156 
(ro:abr’ dvoABov dvdp’ évovdéTe mapdy) 
is a word of blame— Infatuated.’ 
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~ | 
mecov aketrat pnd akivntos méAeL, 


3 
avbadia to oxaétnt dpdicKdver, , 


aN eke 7 Oavvtt, pnd ddr@ddra 


‘ ) a 
Kévret, tis GAK) Tov OavdvT emixraveiy ; 


1030 


> > 7 
«dD cor dpovijcas ed déyw* 76 pavOdvew 6 


Advstov €b €yovTos, ef Képdos Aéyot, 


KP. & mpécBu, mavres Bote TOgdTat cKorod 


togeveT avdpds Tovde, Kovde payTiKijs 


dmpaxtos bu ep, Tov *brai yévous 


[6r a, 1035 


e€eumroAnpat Kakrepopricpa mada, 


kepoaiver’, éumodate *rdrd Zdpdewv 


1027, dxivynros] divntoo L. divnrosL*. dxivntoo A. 
1030. éms«raveiy] xraveiv over an erasure of 11 letters L. 


AVR. 


anomod| cxom0d L. oxone E. 


1036. xaxmepdpricpar] kaprepdpricpar LE. 
A. Kéxmeppdvticpat Vat. xdumepépricpar L?, 


Vat. 
Tov mpo a. V*. 


Sapdéwv Vat. Blaydes corr. 


1029. elke TH OavevTt] ‘Relent to- 
wards the dead,’ 

1030. émucravetv] ‘To slay a second 
time.’ For the meaning of éml, cp. 
érepuBdddrw, emryapew, emimeunw. For 
the idea, cp. Il. 24. 54: Plat. Rep. 5. 
469 D, E. 

1031. (1) ‘After careful consideration 
I speak to you with good heed.’ «i, 
‘Carefully,’ as in O. T. 308, supr. 410, 
alib. Or (2) ed cox pp., ‘Meaning well 
to thee,’ 

1032, el képSos A€you] For the opta- 
tive, see E. on L. § 36. p. 61, y, a (1). 
péper or pépor seems also to be an early 
reading. 

1034. dv8pds rode] The genitive as 
after épiecOa: and the like words. 

1034, 5. Kove. . el] ‘And you prac- 
tise on me with divination too. Bya 
not infrequent inexactness in the use 
of the Greek passive voice, from mpar- 
Tew Kara Twos, ‘To intrigue against a 
person,’ would come mpdrreo6at, ‘To be 
intrigued against,’ and hence dmpakzos, 
‘Unattempted,’ ‘Unpractised on,’ payti- 
xjs is gen. of respect after the privative 
adjective. 


ou 
pépa E pr. Vat. L?., péper yp. Aéyer V*. 
Pp. g 
1035. bpiv] tu L. 


*ranmd Sapdewr | ra mpooépBeww L. 
Tov mpoa odpdewy AVat. b. L*. 


au] 
méAe] wéker L,  méAn A. 
1032. Aéyor] Aeyer 


1033. Toférar] Togdrou A, 
trai] 8 imal Vat. Vat. b. 


kapmepdpricpat C3. xdemepéptio par 


1037. €umoAGre] épmodeire 


Tov mpocapdéwv V pr. (mpdac. V°) V*. 
Tov mpoa odpdeov E, rev mp0 


1035. TOv *imal yevous] ‘By whose 
fraternity, sc. 7@v pavréwy. This is 
Brunck’s emendation, which gives better 
sense than any other that has been 
proposed. Creon’s heated imagination 
suggests to him that the whole tribe 
of prophets and diviners (cp. 1055) have 
greedily marked him for their prey. 

1036. ‘I am bartered away long since 
and turned to gain.’ Literally, ‘Sold 
and shipped off” Although épmepdpri- 
opa has the authority of the 1st hand 
of L, éenepdpricpat is more forcible. 

1037. *ramd] Professor Geddes, in 
his ‘Problem of the Homeric Poems,’ 
p. 168, note 15, prefers #AexTpos as the 
form of nominative, ‘on analogy of 
other metals, such as xpvads, etc., 
which are masculine.’ But the general 
opinion is in favour of #AexTpov neuter, 
and although rov mpos Sapdewv is not 
unmetrical, 7é70 Sapdéwv is preferable 
here in point of rhythm. Granting that 
jAextpos is masculine in late Greek, it 
is unlikely that Herodotus, 3, 115, would 
write 76 #Aex7pov, and Sophocles here 
TOV ..AEKT pov. 
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at 
nrexTpov, ef BovrAEoOe, Kal Tov ’IvdiKdy 


, ~ 
Xpuadv' rdépo 8 exeivoy ody) Kptrpere, 


2 
ovd ef Oédove’ of Znvds alerol Bopay 


1040 


pepe viv apmdgorres és Ards Opdvovs, 


td” Ss piacua robo ph tpécas éyd 


Odmrev mapiow Keivov' eb yap oi8 Gre 


Geods piaivery ovris avOpdmev obévet, 


-. Lg ~ 
timrovot 8, & yepare Tetpecia, Bporay 


1045 


Xol wodrd Sewol mrdpar aicyp, drav Adyous 


aicxpods Kah@s A€ywor Tod Képdovs yxdpiy, 


TE. ged: 


dp oidev dvOpdémov tis, dpa ppdgera, 


KP. 
TE. 
KP. 
TE. 
KP. 
TE. 
KP, 
TE, 


7 
60@ KpdtioTov KTnpdtwv edBovrta ; 


TO paviTikovy yap wav girdpyupoy yévos. 


- ~ a ~ 
Tl XpHua; Tolov TotTo méyKowvov Aé€yets ; 


1050 


‘a ~ 

do@mTep, oluat, wy ppoveivy mAciotn BAGBn. 
a EI z ~ ¥ ff Ci 

TavTNS oD pEvToL THS vdaov TAHpHs Edus, 

ov BovAopat Tov pdvti avytemeiv Kakds, 


kal pay déyes, evdy pe Oeomifew déyor, 


1055 


7d 8 éx tupdvvwy alcxpoképdeay pidel. 


1038, Bovdcode] € from a L. roy "Ivdindv xpvodv om. p.m. L2. rap 8 éxeivov 


om. L’, 
ob8 ei] ob 57 L. 
és] éx Vat. 
oxp(av) L. 
atm C, Acton A. 


ov’ (@ from f) ei A. 


1042. ds] ds L. 


o 
eyo) A€ye L. 


1040. Bopdv] He echoes the word of 
Teiresias supr. 1017. 

1042, 3. ov.. pa} ..mapyow]) The fu- 
ture indicative after ob wy, as in O. C. 
177, o0 Tot pymoTé oa éx TOVS édpavar, 
& yépov, dkovra ms dfer: El. 1052, o¥ or 
py peOébopai more. Cp. Phil. 612, od py 
nore | népooev. Inall these places there 
may be a slight confusion of two con- 
structions. See Essay on L. § 36. p. 62, 
and for the slight redundancy of ex- 
pression, which marks Creon’s eagerness, 
1b. § 40. p. 75. : 

1044. ‘There is no power in man to 
touch the gods with pollution.’ Creon’s 
scepticism (cp. Aesch. Ag. 369-72: Plat. 


1039, upupere] xpierov more (wore smaller add. p.m.) Vat. 


1049. motov TovTo] tr. Vat. 
1053. dvremeiy] dvr’ einety L. 


1055. yap] om. Vat. 


1040. 


Oédove’ of] © of from a A. 104I. 


v 
1046, moAAd] odd! L?. 
1051. wAclory] manor L. 
7 om. L’, 


aicxp’] ai- 
Thel- 
1054. 


1056. ircl] pepe E. 


Legg. B. 10) anticipates the Epicurean 
notion of the Divine Nature, which 
‘Nec bene promeritis capitur, neque 
tangitur ira.’ Cp. with this and with 
O. T. 964, foll., Hector’s defiance of 
augury in Il. 12. 237, foll. 

1048. The sentence, interrupted by 
Creon’s question, is continued in 1ogo. 

1050. ‘ Wherefore? What means this 
universal doubt?’ mé&ykowov refers to 
avOparwv ts. 

1052. wAnpys] ‘Infected.’ Cp. supr. 
1017. 
1054. Aéyes] Sc. xaxas Tov paytw. 
Essay on L. § 39. p. 73) 6. 

1056. 76 8’ &« rupdvvwv] The mean- 
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TE, 
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dp ota0a tayovs bvras av héyns A€yov ; 
oid’: é€ éuod yap THvd’ Exes cdoas mbAW, 


KP, copds od pdvris, ddA TadiKely pide, 
TE. dpoes pe rakivyta Sid ppevdv ppdoat, 1060 
KP. xivet, povov d& pi ’mi Képdeow déyar, 
TE, obra yap Hon Kal doxd 7d ody pépos ; 
KP. os py “umodhooy tobe thy éunv ppéva, 
TE, aX @& yé rot KdticOe ph moddods Ere 
Tpoxous auirAnThpas HAlov TedAav, 1065 
év oot Tav cav adbtos éx omAdyyxvov eva 
1057. Aéyns] Aéyno (y from e) L. to61. py om. L. add. C. 1062, 
78n from oléa? by C’. 1063. ph "prodjowr] p’ nunodjowr L. 1064. moA- 


“ou: 
Aovs] woAAag L. moAdAods A. 


ing of the preposition is not to be 
pressed, It is merely an extension of 
the familiar metaphor of yévos, ‘Kind’ 
for ‘Class.’ Cobet conj. 7d 5é ye Tu- 
pavvwy. But not to advert to the broken 
tribrach in the first place, so unlike the 
eatlier manner of Sophocles, the ex- 
pression is less forcible. It is like the 
difference between saying ‘the class of 
tyrants’ and ‘the breed of tyrants’ in 
English. Cp. Eur. Hec. 254, 5, dxdpt- 
otov tpav oméepp’, Soot Snunyédpous | ¢y- 
Aovre Tyas. On the yéveors of the tyrant, 
see O. T. 873, UBpis purever TUpavvoy, 

1057. The accusative rayovs is in a 
double construction with Aéyes and 
Aéywv. The construction of the parti- 
ciple is also twofold: i.e. of06a Taryods 
évras obs Aéyers & dv AEYnS. 

1058. ‘For you possess this city 
through saving it by my counsel,” ¢€ 
éyo0d depends partly on éxes and partly 
on g@oas. The line has been supposed 
to refer to the self-immolation of the 
son of Creon by the advice of Teiresias. 
Eur. Phoen. 918, foll. Cp. supr. 933-5, 


infr.1303. But it isnot clear that Sopho- - 


cles has any distinct incident in view. 
These things are é{w Tod puOebparos, Ar. 
Poet. 1460 a. 

1060. takivyta .. dpdoat] ‘To utter 
what ought not to be mooted even in 
thought.’ 

1062. (1) These words are generally 
interpreted as interrogative. ‘Do I 
really seem in what I have already 
said to do so in regard to you?’ ie, 
You at least are not likely to reward 


1065. Tpdxova] tpoxovs MSS, Erf. corr. 


me for my prophecy. And this is on 
the whole the most pointed way of 
taking the words. Wecklein under- 
stands them to mean, (2) ‘Methinks, 
so far as you are concerned, I do speak 
so ;’ i.e. My speech will not bring you 
gain. In the former case (1) 76 adv 
pépos is Tr. o. p. THs Soxjoews: in the 
latter (2) it is T. o. pu. TOY aroByoopéevaw 
éx TOU Ad-you. 

1063. ‘I tell thee thou shalt not make 
traffic of my purposes;’ i.e. They shall 
not be changed so as to bring gain to 
you, whether it be from me or from 
others that you look for gain. 

1064. pn] See E. on L. § 29. p. 49, ¢. 

1065. tpoxous GpiAAnripas jAlov] 
‘Not many swift courses of the sun;’ 
i.e. The days will be short, and few. 
On the condensation of time in this 
play, see Introduction. Cp. Milton, 
Sonnet 7, ‘My hasting days fly on with 
full career:’ Shakespeare, Sonnet 60, 
‘Like as the waves make towards the 
pebbled shore, | So do our minutes 
hasten to their end; | Each changing 
place with that which goes before, | In 
sequent toil all forwards do contend.’ 
Tpoxovs would mean, ‘Not many turns 
of the sun’s chariot wheel.’ 

1066. év otov] The regular construc- 
tion after the negative would be mpiv.. 
dvyriSobvar: but the sentence takes an 
affirmative turn, and is continued as if 
the beginning were dAlyar juépar Eoovrat 
..évais. E.on L. § 36. p.64. Cp.0.C. 
617 ff. puplas 6 puplos | xpévos rexvotrat 
voxtas huepas T idy | év ais, K.7.A. ; 
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la lan 
veKuy vekpav apuoiBdoy avrTidods ere, 


J > a Ba a 
av ay exes piv tov dvw Badrdy KaTO, 


wu yy 2. Dp 2 2 4 
X1v T atipws ev Ta4hM KaK@KLCAsS, 


wt A > n 
exes O€ Trav Kdrobey evOd8 ad bedy 


1070 


ay + rd 
apmolpov, AKTEplaTov, avdcloy véeKuY, 


ze 4 ‘‘ 7 oy 7 Fe 
@VY OUTE GOL HETEOTLY OUTE TOLS aYw 


Oeoiow, aN ex cod Bidgovra rade, 


tovTav ce AwBnTHpes toTEpopOdpoc 


Aox@ow “Adov kal Oedv ’Epiwies, 


Io75 


5 ~ ~ tal ~ ~ 
€v Toto avrois toicde AndOAvar Kakois. 


kal tair dOpnoov ei Katnpyupwpévos 


eyo, 


gavel yap, ob paxpot yxpévov TpiB%, 


’ a n a ya uA 
avdpav yuvatkav cots Sdpmos Kwxvpara, 


2 ‘ a 
éxOpai 6& macat ovytapdocovra: models 


o 
1068. Badrdwy] Bardrd\cv L. Bada A, 
1072. ore cot] ovre(c) cot L. 
1075. “Epwves] épuvvuec A Vat. 


1067. vexpav dnouBov] For a kindred 
fancy, cp. Aesch. Agam. 437, 6 ypvoa- 
HoBds 8 “Apns cwyatwy | nal radayTod- 
xos év wayn Sopéds, #.7.A. 

1068. dv@’ Gv] The antecedent is to 
be gathered from vexp@y in 1. 1067. 

tav dvw] Sc. rd: i.e. Antigone. 

1069. dtipws] icc. eis dripiay, See 
Essay on L. § 24. p. 40. 

1070. i.e. Exes 5& ad évOade, dpotpov 
Tov KdtwOev OeGv. On the order of 
words, see Essay on L. pp. 66, 67. 

1071. dkréptetov, dvécvov] ‘ Without 
funeral rites, and unsanctified.’ Cp. 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1. 5,‘ Unhouseled, 
disappointed, unaneled.’ 

1073. PBrdLovrat] (1) Sc. of dvw Geot, 
to whom it was an offence to have a 
dead body intruded into their realm: 
or, (2) the gods generally, including 
Oedy in 1070, as well as Oeotow in 1072. 
In support of the former interpretation 
(4), Mr. Evelyn Abbott has adduced 
Lys. 2. 7, ’Adpdorov Se Kal ‘TloAuveisous 
émt OfBas orparevodytwy Kal hrrnOevToy 
Haxn, ob« tovrwy Kadpeldy Oanrev rods 
véxpous, “AOnvaior Hynodpevor exelvous 
pév, ef re Wdixouv, dmobavévras dixny 
éxew tiv peyiorny, Tovs Be Kdtw 7d 
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(or obré(att) cot.) 
1078. xpévov] Adyou E. 


1080 


1069. Kargmcas] xaromioac EL?*, 
1074. ge] om. Vat. 


airayv ob kopiCecdar, tepOv 82 pravope- 
vev Tos dvw Yeods doeBetobar, #.7.0. 

1078. avet] Sc. raira, i.e. the truth 
of Il. 1074-6. ‘The cry of men and 
women in thy halls shall declare it ere 
long.’ For paivyw in this sense, cp. O.C. 
721, gaivew énn. For the ellipse, cd 
paxpov xpdévouv rpiBH, sc. eyyevqoerat 
mpiv dv onvy aird, cp. supr. l. 577. 
This is more probable than the other 
explanation, which is certainly possible, 
‘A little while will bring forth lamen- 
tations,’ etc. Some MSS. have 7p.87, 
i.e. TpiBH. 

1079. For év8pav yuvatkav, cp. Aris- 
toph. Ran. 157, @dcous evdaipovas | dy- 
Spay yuvakoyv. 

1080. ‘ And all cities are (even now) 
being stirred up in leagued enmity (to 
Thebes), whose mangled citizens have 
found burial in being devoured by dogs, 
or by wild beasts, or by some winged 
bird, that bears an unholy savour into 
a city and its sacred hearths.’ This is 
probably intended by Sophocles as a 
prophecy of the war with the Epigoni, 
of which the seeds are said to be laid 
by the abomination of some bird carry- 
ing an inauspicious odour home, It is 
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dcav omapéypar 7 Kives Kabjyiocav 


of 


RN an 

7} Ofpes, i 
2 & bs M4 c lat 2 rN 
avootov oo hyV €OTLOUKX OV €S TOALY. 


Tis mrnvos oiwves, Pépov 
[61 b. 
ae io ia 4 4 
ToladTd cov, AumEis yap, Hore To§oTns 
adfnka Ovpd Kkapdias rogetpara 
BéBata, Tov 
) 


x val ~ iu 
6 wai, od & hpas draye mpds Sépous, va 


1085 
ad Oddmos ody brrexdpapel. 


& f bm eel 
tov Oupoy obros és vewrépovs adi, 


be a“ Zz ‘ re € # 
kal yv@ Tpépe Tv yA@ooay_ovXoTepav 


me na lan A ~ cd 
Tov voty 7 dpeiva Tav hpevav 4 viv Pépet. 1090 


XO. avip, dvag, BéBnxe Serve Oeoricas, 
émiatdpecba 6, e& drov devKHy eyo ' 


THvd ex pedralvns audiBddd\opar tpixa, 


1081. xaOyyoay V pr. 
éopry Vat. 
Spapeiy A. 
Tpepey] orpepew L. 
avnp Vat. BeBnre] BEBnne(v) L. 
émortdpecba A. 


1084. gov] oo VE. 


assumed, although not mentioned else- 
where in the play, that the bodies of 
the allies of Polynices had shared his 
fate, as there had been no truce for 
burying the dead. This is part of the 
legend as appears from the Supplices of 
Euripides. For the expression, cp. 
Aesch. S. c. T. 1020, ofrw mernvay Tév8" 
im olwvay Soxet | rapévt’ dripws Tovm- 
Timov AaBeiy: Soph. El. 1487, nal kra- 
vow mpddes | tapevoww dy révd' eids éore 
tuyxavew: Gorg. ap. Long. 3. 2, yumes 
épypuxor Tapor: Shaksp. Macbeth, 3. 4, 
‘Our monuments | Shall be the maws 
of kites.” The conceit is common with 
the Elizabethan dramatists. Seyffert’s 
conjecture, dcav 7a apdypar’ 7) xives 
nxabnyvicav, ‘Whose business has been 
marred with pollution by dogs,’ etc., is 
rather pointless, and gives a very doubt- 
ful meaning to xadayvifew ='To affect 
with pollution.’ It is uncertain whether 
Kabjyvuoav or Kayyoay is the right 
word. The latter is somewhat more 
probable as the Ionic form. Cp. dyitw. 

1083. €oriodyov és wodw] i.e. Not 
into the wastes, where such pollution 
can do no harm, but to a city, where it 
tends to injure the sacred fire on the 
public and private hearths, which are 


Kabnyvicay cett. 


1087, Sdpous] dduoc L. Sdpove C'. 


yA@ooay| yA@rTay Vat. 


1083. dvdécvoy donq] dvdcov do.oy 
1086. tmexdpapet] trexdpaph L.  tmex- 
iva] om. Vat. 1089. 

1Og1. dyqp] avip LE, 
1092. émordpecba] émordpeba L. 


the pledge of safety to the citizens. 

Boeckh objects to the above inter- 
pretation of ll. 1080 ff., and supposes 
them to contain a general maxim point- 
ed at the case of Thebes. ‘Any state 
is sure to rise in enmity in which a 
mangled corse has been devoured,’ etc, 

1084. ‘Such arrows like a bowman 
have I launched at you in wrath, for 
you provoke me, arrows that pierce the 
heart and fasten there, whose smart you 
will not escape.’ He echoes ll. 1033, 
foll. s«apSlas is objective genitive after 
the verbal notion in tofevpara. 

1090. Tov votv.. Tav dpevOv] ‘The 
spirit of his thoughts.’ Cp. yvepn ppe- 
vav, O. T. 524: infr. 1228, iva | voty 
éoxes 5 

109i. BéBynwe Sed Ocomicas| The 
stress is on the participle, as in 246 
supra, Oayas BéBnne. 

1092, 3. && Grov..tplxa] ‘Since I 
have been crowned with these locks, 
once dark, which now are white with 
age. The expression is condensed by 
prolepsis, so that the phrase Aevkijy ék 
peAaivys, which, if the thought had 
been regularly developed, would have 
been added in apposition, has the place 
of an attribute. 
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1095 
76 7 elkabeiy yap Sevov, dvticrdvra St 
atn mardéa Ovpdy év devd mdépa, 

XO. ebBovr{tas Sei, wat Mevoixéos, [Kpéov.] 

KP. ri dita xph Spav; ppdge melcopa 8 eyo, 

XO, edOdv Kipny pev &x Katdpuyos oréyns II00 
aves, KTicov O& TS mpokepévo rdégor, 

KP. kat tar’ érawveis kal doxeis Tmaperkabely ; 

XO, bcov y, dvaé, réxioTa* ovvréuvover yap 
Gedy moddkes Tods Kakddpovas BrAEBat, 

KP, oipour podus pév, Kapdias 8 eEforapar 1108 


76 dpav’ advdykn 8 odxi dvcpaynréor, 
XO. 
KP, 


Spa vey rad éhOdy pnd én ddrowow Tpére. 


aw : 
a8 as eyo orelxou dv iF ir’ dmdoves 


1094. Aakeiv] AaBeiy LA. 
dyriotdyra] dytt navra E. 5é] be L. 
AaBeiv L. 
Aaxeiv kpéov in mg. L?. 
Kadety] mapexddew MSS. 
pat) éeniorapa L. 
viv L. Spay viv E. 
from tpéme: A. tpémov Es. 


cp. 1091. tr’ E Vat. L? Vat. b. 


Aayetv E. 


éfiorapa Ct, 


1094. pr..Aaketv] py is preferred 
to od because of the abstract generality 
of the statement, which is also the 
reason of an implied precept not to dis- 
obey the seer. Cp supr. 1064 and note. 

1096. ‘But by resistance to bring the 
stroke of calamity upon one’s soul is an 
alternative which presents a terrible as- 
pect. dry=mpos drnv. E. on L. § 11. 
p. 18. The words év Sew mapa have 
been questioned by Nauck, but nothing 
better has been substituted; and the 
phrase is supported by the analogy of 
év KaAG El. 384, év dpoim, Thuc. 2. 53. 

1098. Kpéov, the reading of most of 
the later MSS, is not improbable, AaBeiy 
or Aaxeiy of L, having come in acciden- 
tally from 1094. AaBetv, which Seyffert 
had conjectured, gives a kind of sense, 
and so does réxa of E, But neither is 
satisfactory. The true reading is pos- 
sibly lost. : 

i100. The chorus think of first saving 


Aanety C'E, 


(according to Dindorf, Aaxety.) 
IIOL. Tapov] tap A. 
1105. xapSias] kapdioa LAL?, 
1106, 5 ovxt] xodx? Vi. 
GAovaw] dAdo L. 
1108. i7’ tr] it?’ or iv’ L., with doubtful breathing, 
oi7’ AR. Tricl. corr. 


1096. eixadeiy] eixddev MSS, 


1097. drns V. 1098. Kpéov] 
cp. 1094. xpéov A Vat. R Vat. b. 
1102. mape- 
wapdiay E. égiora- 
1107. vu] 
dddowot C1 ot PAE Vat. L?. — tpéme 


the living and then burying the dead: 
but Creon’s superstition once awakened 
drives him to the opposite course. Infr. 
1197 ff. 

1103, 4. ouvtTépvover .. BAGBar] ‘For 
the swiftly coming harms of the gods 
suddenly overtake’ (or ‘make short work 
with’) ‘the evil-minded.’ guvrépvew, in 
the generally neuter or absolute sense of 
‘To come quickly on,’ here acquires a 
new construction with the accusative. 
E. on L. § 16. p. 23. Cp. Hdt. 5. 41, 
To} xpdvov avytdpvovros, i.e, ‘Adpro- 
pinquante, instante tempore.’ 

1105. ‘I find it hard indeed, but yet 
I wrench my soul from her place to do 
this thing.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. 10. 607 E, 
Big pév, dpws 8 dréxovrat. 

1106. 76 Spav] For the article with 
epexegetic inf., cp. O. T. 1418, 75 mpao- 
ce Kal Td Bovdebey. 

1107. én’ GAA. tp.] i.e. éwizpenre GAX. 

1108. is’ tr’) This reading, which ap- 
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? ~ 
of 7 dvres of T admévres, divas xeEpotv 


6ppacd édévres eis emdyprov rémov, 


I11I0 


éya 8’, ered bbéa rho érectpdégn, 


aités T €onoa Kat Tapov éxdvooual, 


dédoika yap pi Tovs KabecTSras vdmous 


dpistov 7 odfovra tov Biov TeXely. 


XO. wodvévupe, Kadpeias vipgdas dyadpa 


1109. of 7 dnévres} of 7 dm.’ L. 
I111, ddfa 7H5"} 5dfou 7H L. 
ony L’Vt 
ow Covra TO V. 


L110. dppacd’ éA.] dppavbea. L?, 
éreorpagn] émeotpapny (n from ec) L. émeorpd- 
I114. 7 obCovra Tov Biov] 7 Tov Biov cwifovra LV*. 

ow ovra Tov Biov Tedeiy AV®. 


1115 
Gppag? V*. 


q Tov Biov 
1115-25. Division of lines, 


modvdvupe-| vippac BapyBpepéra- wduTdv itddrccay 4 Kotvors Syotvo-+ & Baxxed | 


vaiwv peeOpor-| én.. 


pears only in the text of Triclinius, is 
more probable than any other, the 
broken tribrach being excused by the 
agitation of Creon. 

Il09. ov 7’ dvres ot 7” drrdvTes] dvTEs 
=mapévtes, as in El. 305, rds otioas Té 
pov | kal rds dmovoas éAnidas 5:épOoper. 

II10, eis emédiprov towov] ‘To the 
place in view.’ Polynices was exposed 
on the highest part of the plain, and 
this may have been represented in ut- 
line as part of the scenery. 

1111. For the personification of 86a, 
cp. O. T. 911, 56fa por mapeordon, and 
see Essay on L. pp. 91, 92, 105. 

1112. avrés 7 &Syoa kal] For the 
sake of emphasis, what would naturally 
be expressed by the participle is made 
into a coordinate sentence with the 
finite verb. Cp. O, T. 413, od Kat 5é- 
dopras kod Bréreas iy'ef.. E. on L. p. 68. 

1115. In the excitement of a desperate 
hope caused by the late repentance of 
Creon, the chorus break forth into a 
joyous invocation to Dionysus, accom- 
panied with dancing or gesticulation, 
as appears in comparing the similar 
canticle in Aj. 693, where the chorus 
are under the excitement of a similar 
delusive expectation. Cp. Tr. 205-24. 
The Dionysiac worship, of which the 
tragic poet is a votary, is associated 
with the mystic hopes which Creon 
denied, supr. 780. 

‘Glory of Semele, child of Zeus, 
Thou that tendest Campania And rulest 
in Eleusis’ mystic vale, Dwelling, where 
thy votaries dwell, In Thebes by Isme- 
nus’ waters, Presiding o’er the dragon’s 
brood: Seen o’er the forked height By the 
pitchy flame, Where move the Bacchic 


nymphs of Corycus, Where is the Cas- 
talian fount: And ushered on thy way 
To visit Thebe’s roads By the ivy-clad 
banks of Nysean mountains, And the 
bloomy shore with many a cluster, 
While the shout of the immortal strain 
resounds. Thebé thou honourest far 
above all cities, Thou and thy mother 
whom the lightning glorified. And now 
that our whole multitude Is overtaken 
by misfortune dire, Appear with healing 
tread, Over the Parnassian steep Or 
groaning narrow sea. Thou that lead- 
est up the dance of the fire-breathing 
stars, Visitant of nightly voices, Son 
born of Zeus, Rise with thy attendant 
Maenads, Who, all night long, Celebrate 
thee with dances, Iacchus, the dispenser 
of their joys.’ 

This ode has been variously arranged. 
The arrangement in the text is that of 
Bockh, with a few slight changes. 


a’. First strophe and antistrophe. 
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1120 


® Baxxed, Baxxav parpémodw O4Bav 


vaioy map bypov *lopnvod peiOpor, 


> ry yo NN a # 
aypiou tT emt omopa SpdKovTos* 


1125 


dvr.d.o& 8 brép Siddgou rérpas orépoy dnane 
- wy 
Aryvis, WOa Kopixrar Nippar oreiyovor Baxxides, 


1116, «dv7dy] in erasure xAevdy in mg. L?. 
peédos Vat. 
mayKoivou A, 
1122. parpdtodv] pntpdtodw LA. 
1126-36. Division of lines, o2 8 arépoy 6a kwpdiciart orelyovor 


tradiay A. pédes] pndeto L. 
1120. maykolvos] may. koivovo LE. 
dovs E. 
from v L. 


Irig. ‘IraAtay] iradeav L. 
pédes Vat. b. 5é] om. Vat. 
1121. Ayovs] dyo0v0 L. 
1224. fecOpoy] péeOpoy 2nd p 


xagTaAlac ae vucaiav xo peo moAvaTapudcc-| auBpdrwv OnBalas .. 


—/ - , 
BVT VK EH VE SF US 
Laapeid ta 
Vv PSP =e 


The prevailing rhythm is logaoedic, 
with frequent syncope (or antispastic 
movement), long syllables in thesi, and 
occasional resolution both of arsis and 
thesis. Each strophe begins with an 
anacrusis. 

1115. woAvavupe} Schol. & Ardvuce 
of pev yap Barxov, of 5&"Iaxxov, of 58 
Avaioy, of 5¢ Eixov, of 5¢ ArOtpapBoy av- 
tov kadodow. Bacchus is claimed as a 
Theban God, and at the same time, the 
wide extent of his dominion is cele- 
brated. 

dyadpa] ‘Delight,’ or ‘Glory.’ The 
word expresses the pride taken by a 
mother in her child. Plat. Tim. 37 D, 
Tov aidiov Oey yeyovds dyakpa: Eur. 
Suppl. 370, parépos dyaApa. 

1118. kAutdv .. "ItaAtav] The men- 
tion of Italy is singular, but hardly 
more so than that of Naxos in connec- 
tion with Dionysus. The aim of the 
song being to celebrate the universality 
of his empire, it is not wonderful that 
allusion should be made to Italy, quam 
‘gravidae fruges et Bacchi Massicus 
humor Implevere,’ Virg. Georg. 2. 143. 
And if Italy was mentioned by Sophocles 
in the Triptolemus in connection with 
Demeter, why not herein connection with 
Bacchus? Fr. 540 N. Ut .. ‘Sopho- 
cles poeta in fabula Triptolemo frumen- 


tum Italicum ante cuncta laudaverit, 
ad verbum translata sententia Et fortu- 
natam Italiam frumentv canere candido.’ 
Plin. H. N. 18.12. Some edd. substi- 
tute “Ixapiay, an eastward deme of At- 
tica, and a seat of Dionysiac worship. 

1120. ‘In the all-receiving bosom of 
Eleusinian Demeter ;’ i.e. In the vale 
of Eleusis, where the mystae from all 
parts of Greece were received. Cp. 
Pind. Ol. 14. 23, #éAmos Ticas: Hat. 
4.99, KéAmov .. d-yopevou THs yijs TavTNS, 
and esp Aristoph. Ran. 373, xwpe vuv 
mas dvpeiws | és Tovs ebavOeis KéAnous | 
Aepmvev, #.7.r. 

1123, 4. Tap’ bypov “Iopyvod pei- 
Opov] Some have preferred, chiefly for 
metrical reasons, the Triclinian reading 
map iypav .. pe€Opwv, for which com- 
pare supr. 1. 966. 

1125. émt] Cp. Tr. 356, ram Av6ois. 

1126, 7. orépow .. Avyvus } ‘The blind- 
ing torch-flame hath beheld.’ There is 
an opposition of sound rather than of 
sense in otépow dnwme., Cp. Eur. Phoen. 
226, @ Adpmrovoa tétpa mupds | duxdpupov 
cédas imep dxpwy | Baryelwy Arovicov, 
where the succeeding lines also deserve 
to be compared with the description of 
Mount Parnassus in this passage. The 
fabled fire on Mount Parnassus was 
commonly explained of the torches of 
the Maenads, and seems to have been 
so understood by Sophocles. 

1128, Kwptkar] So named from the 
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~ e 
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Kai viv, ws Bialas 


1140 


éxerar mévdapos “dud morte emi vdcou, 


~ 7 e] rg 
5 porely kabapolm modi Mapvaciay 


dmép Kdirbv, 7) oTovdevta mopOpoy, 


1145 


a cana 
dvr. B.*d mip mvedvrav *dorpov yxopayt* Kal vuyiov 


: 

1130. KaoraXias] xaoradciac L, 
Vat. b. 
yp. émokonodvra yuiag mg. C*, 


nv 
1137. Tav] rav L. tay Cl. ray C¥. 
Tatas Vat. 
above the line. 


TropO ov. IIA. éxerau] épyera E. 
MSS. add. Boeckh. 
Thy Vat. 


Corycian cave on Mount Pamassus. 
Aesch. Eum. 22, oé8w 5% vippas, év0a 
Kwpv«is wétpa, | KolAn, pidopyis, Sarpdvev 
dvactpopai. 

1130. Kaoradtas .. vaya] (1) Sc. 
émwré oe, or (2) &Oa Kaoradias vaya, 
sc. éort. Probably the latter (2). 

1131-6. Nucatwv ..dyuds] Bacchus 
is imagined as leaving the throng of 
revellers, who follow in his train along 
the Nysaean slopes in Euboea, and as 
crossing the ‘sounding frith’ (1. 1145) 
to visit the streets of Thebes. 

1133. xAwpd] ‘Lustrous with fresh 
green.’ The word suggests the richness 
of young vegetation, especially of the 
vine. See E. on L. p. 103. Stephanus 
in Nioa .. dexarn ev EvPoia, évOa ba 
puds Huépas Thy dunedév pacw dvdeiy, 
nal Tov Borpuy TenaivecOat, 

1134. By adding *rv in this line, 
and reading fei@pov in 1124, we obtain 
esehigns Wy Seo eh oa diiambus 
followed by an epitritus, and a trochee 


1133. moAvorapudos] o from y Vat. 


1144. Ilapvaciav] wapyyciay L, 
1146. ¥doTpwy xopayé*] xopaye dotpwy MSS. 


1131. Nucaiay] ucatwy A. vucewy E 
1135. €moxomoty7’ dyuds] 


yp. OvBatas émoxorodvr’ dyuas Vat. b. 


1138. TLpGs] Tipay. bweprdray] inep- 


ireptéray 2nd a from w? L., with erasure of two or three letters 
1141-8. Division of lines, éxerar él xaBapotar4 imép4 


navbapos| ravinuoo LE. *dpa| om: 


1145. #dcrdv] Krc- 


or spondee. 

1140. vuv,] vdy, as in Pindar. 

I14l. €xerat] Cp. Plat. Legg. 10. 
887 E, év cupopais mayroias éxopevwv. 
émt vooou] See E. on L. § 19. p. 27. 

1143. podetv] ‘ Der Inf. giebt etwas 
kindlich frommes” Wecklein. 

1146, 7. Tip TvedvTwv *doTpwv 
xopayé*] Cp. Ar. Ran. 341, 2, “Iaxy’, & 
“laxxe, vuntépov TedeThs pwapdpos dornp. 
Bacchus is lord and leader of the sights 
and sounds of night. The stars in 
their courses hold revel with his torch- 
bearers: the ‘voices of the night’ are 
wakened by their shouting. This is 
more probable than an allusion to the 
mystical notion that Bacchus was an 
impersonation of the sun. I have 
ventured to retain kat, transposing the 
two preceding words and scanning 
mvedvTwv as a spondee by synizesis. 
muprvedyrwy may be taken as a_com- 
pound. Cp. Hom. II. 7. 310, deAmreovrtes. 
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’ x py a 
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ovr aivécae dv obre peurpaiuny moré. 
Tvxn yap dpO0t Kal réyn Katappére 

Tov evTvxobvTa Tév TE dvoTUyoivT’ del: 
kal pdvris obdels tév Kabeotétov Bporois. 1160 
Kpéwv yap jv nraros, ds pol, roré, 

céoas piv éxOpdv rijvde Kaductav xOdva, 

AaBov TE Xdpas TavTEeAR povapyiav 

dOuve, OdrAdov edyevel Téxvov omopa 

1165 


kat viv dgeirat mdvta. Tas yap Hdovas 


1150-54. Division of lines, mpopdvn6 4 oais- Oudow- mdvvuyor 4 xopebovor 


axov. I151. Oviacow] Oudow MSS. Boeckh corr. 1152, Tapiav) 
taxeiay L? pr. 1156. ordv7’] twa ordow exovta V gl. mg. “yevo pevov 
Vi gl. 1157. aivéoaup’] émavéoap Vat. dy] v from p L. Hepbatuny] 


penpalyny E. 1161. Kpéwy yap] Kpéwy pév ydp Vat. 
1163. AaBwy re] AaBdvTe L Vat. b. V4. xwpas] xéov E. 


épol, more] éuot tore L. 
1164. O4AAwY] 


OdAAwv (re) L. ebyevel] ebyevn L. 


1149. wat Ards yéveOAov] i.e. as 
Hermann says, maf Aids yeyws. ‘ Ever 
youthful offspring of Zeus.’ 

1150, Nagiats] i.e. From Ariadne’s 
island. 

1152. Tov taptav] The word rayias, 
as appears from its use in Pindar, had 
in Doric Greek the special meaning 
of ‘Lord’ (cp. the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Hlaf- 
ford’): and may have been a favourite 
attribute of Bacchus in this sense. 

1156. ordvra] (1) The participle is 
to be taken closely with the adjective = 
Twa ordow éxovta, as in the gloss of V. 
‘There is no present position of a human 
life, in which I would praise it, or find 
fault with it’ Cp. Phil. 174, émi mavzi 
Tw xpeias israpévy, where the participle 
is similarly added in epexegesis. Or, 


possibly, (2) ‘No settled condition,’ or 
(3), like ordyres 7° és dp0dv, O. T. 50, 
‘No life that is in prosperity. (1) is 
confirmed by 1160. 

1160, ‘And no one can prophesy to 
mortals respecting their present state?’ 
i.e. Whether it will continue or change. 

1162. omoas..ev@uve] There is a 
change from the participial construction 
to the indicative as well as from péy.. 
6€ to Te: ie. owoas agrees with the 
subject of #v, and the finite verb ev@uve 
is substituted for ev@vvwy. This is more 
in accordance with the ‘ growing’ nature 
of the language of Sophocles, than to 
suppose, with Seyffert, that oWoas begins 
a new sentence in apposition to, and 
epexegetic of, the previous clause. 

1165 ff. Seev.rr. Seyffert conjectures 
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lol + > 2 AN 
érav mpoddowv advdpes, ov TiOnu eyo 


Civ roirov, GAN eurpvxov myodpat veKpdv. 


lal > > wt 
mdouTel TE yap KaT oikov, «i Bovde, péya, 


by oO 7, a) 0 dN e IA 
kal ¢f TUpavvov cxip exov, Eav 0 anf 


TotTav Td xaipev, TUAN ey kKamvod oKias 1170 
ovk dv mplaiuny avdpi mpos Thy Hdoviy, 
XO. ri 8 ad 768’ dyOos Baciiéov Ares Pépov ; 
Al. reOvaow of 8 Cavres alti Oavety, 
) p 
XO. cai tis goveder; tis 8 6 Keipevos; é€ye, 
AI. Aipov ddrgodrger" abréxeip & aludooerat, 1175 
’ ro ae 
XO. wéorepa matpdas, 7} mpos olkeias xepés ; 
Al. adbrés mpos atrod, marpt pnvicas déovov, 


XO. 


ioe 2 a £ yy» 9 x BA 
& pavt., tovmos ws dp’ dpbdy jvucas, 


1166. mpodmow dvdpes, od TIOnw eyw] mpodcrv, dvdpds od riOnw éyw MSS. dy- 


Spas Vat. dvbdpes] om. L? p.m. 
add. Athenaeus (bis). 


(.) 
BovAa]) Bovre L. 
dxGos| dxos Vat. 
mratpwas| narpés L?. 


v 
pdvov] péven L. gévov A. 


nal yap 7Soval Stay mpodwow dvbpés. 
Cp. supr. §78, and note. On the change 
from plural to singular, see Essay on L. 
§ 20. p. 31. And on the inversion (#50- 
vas mpoddow dvbipes = H5oval mpodaauv 
Gvipas), ibid. § 42. p. 80, 8. In favour 
of the reading of the MSS. it must be 
admitted that the plural dvSpes, in this 
pronominal sense, is unusual. 

The meaning of the MS. reading is, 
*A man’s pleasures, when they have 
deserted him, I hold of no account.’ 
But this does not agree with the con- 
cluding lines of the speech. Line 1167 
had been dropped, and then 1. 1166 was 
altered so as to make sense. 

1168. mAoutet.. kal £9) This is the 
first hand of L, and the words are so 
quoted by Athenaeus according to 
some MSS. I have always felt that 
the transition to the second person 
imperative (which has been suggested 
by ei BovAe.) was somewhat harsh. 
The present indicative is sometimes 
used in putting a hypothetical case: 
(Plat. Theaet. 192 E, Swxpdrys ém- 
yeywona Ccddwpov al @eairnrov, 


dv6pos corr. 
1168. mAoure? L. 


1169. ¢y] (je L.  ¢9 Vat. V3 V* V with gl. (7a. 
1173. alrior Oaveiy| mpdgevor Tov Oavarou V gl. mg. 
1177. avTod] ab’rod LL’. 


Ten Vi, 1167. Om. MSS. 
mAovre C?A Vat. VL? Vat. b. RV‘V3. 


1172. 
1176. 
pyvicas] pnvicas Vat. 


6pG 6€ pndérepov. So the aor. indica- 
tive in Hdt. 7. 10, cal 57 Kal ovrvnvene 
ro Kata yiv 7) Kal Kard OdAacoay 
éoowOjvat, «.7.A.) And the conversa- 
tional use of ei BovAe (which assists 
the expression) is too familiar to need 
illustration. See L. and S. s. v. Bov- 
Aopat, 11. 2. 

II71. wpos THY TSovyv resumes and 
supplements 1d xaipew. Essay on L, 
§ 40. p. 75. 

1173. aitvor Oavetv] Sc. rods rebvy- 
xéras. ‘Are guilty of their death.’ 

1175. avbréxetp] On the indefiniteness 
of the compounds of airés, see E. on 
L. p. ror. This word, as here used, is 
extended from meaning ‘By his own 
hand,’ to mean ‘ By unnatural violence.’ 
See above, 1, 172, and ep. the Latin 
parricida. 

1177. évov] ‘For the death of An- 
tigone. This is better than ¢dvq, 
which, however, might mean ‘In a mur- 
derous way,’ i.e. ftv pdvm. Cp. 1. 1233. 

1178. qvvoas] ‘Didst fulfil;’ ie. 
How true it was, and how thou hast 
fulfilled it! Early language supposes 


ANTITONH, aes 


Al, &s &8 éxévrav rdédda Bovdedeww mapa. 
XO, Kal pi bpd rédrawav Edpudicny 6pod [62 b. 1180 
Sduapra tiv Kpéovros: éx 88 dwopadrov 


a 
nTOL KrNvovea mradds i) TUXN Tapa. 


ETP TAIKA: 


id Za 2 a 
© mavTes aotol, Tv Abywr emnoOduny 


mpos t£odov oretyovoa, Maddddos beds 
érws lfkoiuny ebypdtav mpoohyopos. 1185 
kal tTuyxdv@ Te KAHOp dvacracrod Tidus 
Xar@oa, Kal pe POSyyos olkelou Kakod 
Badr 8 Srav' imria dé Krvoma 
deicaca mpds Suwaior Kdmomdhooopat, 
GAN boris Hv 6 pi00s adois elmare 1190 
kak@v ‘yap ovK aietpos ovo dKovoopau. 

Al, éyd, pirn Séomowa, kal mapdv épd, 
Kovdéy Tapjow Tis adnbelas eos, 

ti ydp ce parOdooo’ dv dv éovorepoy 
Webcra: pavodpebl’; dpOdv adHOer del, 1195 

éy® 8& oS modayds éombyny mbce 

1179. Bovdevev] Sovdcvew E, Tov Adyou 7 A. 
1186. Te] ve L. ye VE. & L, 


Kammdhooua L?. 


1183. Tay Adyar L. 

1184. éo5ov] e£oxov L?, 
se. 

byudaior C?. 


1189. Suwaiar L. 


1193. 
IIg4. padr6docop’] padrOdcopy’ Vat. L?. 


KaTOMAnTOOpAL] KammAhooopa Vat. 
ui 

mapnow| mapeiow L. — mapeiow C?. 

1195. dAfder’] # GAhbe’ LVat, LL’R, 


a causal connection between the pro- trgt. Here, and infr. 1203, 1312, as 


phecy and the event. See on O. T. 156, 
720. And for ép@dv, ibid. 853. 

1182, kAvovoa tat66s] Essay on L. 
§ 9. p. 13. 

1184, 5. Cp. O. T. gti ff, El. 634 ff. 

1186. KAQ0p’ avaonacrod mvAys] 
Said by prolepsis and hypallage for 
Thy TbAnY, TOY KAYOpwy dvacrapévo, 
with the same confusion between the 
door and the fastening which occurs 
elsewhere. ‘I was opening the door, 
having drawn the bolt.’ 


well as probably supr. 993, the death of 
Creon’s son Megareus, elsewhere called 
Menoeceus, is alluded to. 

1192. twapav] ‘As an eye-witness 
of the fact.’ See Essay on L. § 32. 
a Bea Gv] Sc. rovros rots Erect, rept 
ay, Essay on L. § 9. p. 13. 

1195. dp0dv.. det] ‘Truth is always 
safe:’ i.e. never hurts him who tells 
it. 
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meSlov én’ dxpov, év0’ Exetto vndees 
kuvoomdpaxtoy capa Moduvetkous ere: 
kal rov pév, airhoavres évodiav Oedy 
Mrotrovd 7 dpyas edpeve’s Katacyebeiv 1200 
Aovoavtes wyvov AouTpév, ev veoomdoL 
Oaddois 5 8h A€XeTTO ovyKaTHOoper, 
kal TbuBov bpOdxpavoy oikelas xOoves 
xdéoavres, adbis mpds ALOdoTpwroy Képys 
vupdeiov “Adov Kothov eiceBaivoper, 1205 
davis & drabey dp0iov Koxupdtroy 

Kdver Tis akTéploTov audi wacTdda, 

kai deomébrn Kpéovte onpaiver podov" 

yd 1210 
inot dvcbphvyntov, ® Tddras eyo, 

dp eiul pdvtis; dpa dvatuxectarny 


1197. wediov] wediov EVVat. Vat. b. RV* 


dicpov] dpay LEV Vat. Vat. b. RV*. 
yndeés] éo from o Vat. 


1198, xuvocndpaxtov| ToAumdpaxtov Vat. b. 1199. 
tov] TodTov Vat. b. 1200. TlAobvrava 7’] wAodTovd 7 L. ral WAovrwvar’ L?. 
mrovravd 7 C3. xatacyebeiy] xatacxebev MSS, Elmsl. corr. 120f, veoond- 
ow] veoondor AVat. 1202. auyxarnOoper] EvyxaTijOopev Vat. 1206. drofev] 


ad 
1208. podwy] poddy C*, paddy 
1211, ino] ino A. 1212. Gp’] 


drodev p.m. L?, 1207. Tus] Tis L. 
1209. mwepiBaiver) mapaBaiver E. pr. 


eipi] ei pL. eipt C?*, 


1197. vyAeés] ‘Uncared for, 
180, vnAéa .. eeiTar dvoikTws, 

1199. évodiav Medv] Probably Hecate. 
Cp. Fr. 490. mip tepév, | rijs eivodias 
‘Exatns éyxos. 

1200, evpevets] Supplementary predi- 
cate, agreeing with eév and IAovTwva : 
ic. Wore ebpevels eva. 

1201. év veoomdow Gaddois] This 
probably had a ceremonial importance. 
Cp. O. C. 466, foll., especially 1. 474, 
Oarrotaw, 7} npdxaoiy, t) Tom TpdTrw ; 

1202. 6 8% AéAeitrTo resumes Tov pey 
with greater definiteness, and repeats 
what is implied in evvocnapaxtoy. ovy- 
kat79opev implies that scattered frag- 
ments were collected. 

1203. For the feeling of oieias, cp. 
O. C. 406, # Kal Katackaor OnBaiga 
Kove ; 

1206, 7. ‘And ere we came near one 
heard the voice of shrill lamentings in 


O. T. 


the neighbourhood of the unhallowed 
cell? 

1207. axtépiorov .. racrdda] ‘The 
unhallowed vault.” Lit. ‘The narrow 
cell, not consecrated by funeral rites.’ 

1209. t@ 8..dccov] ‘And as he 
came nearer, an undistinguishable cry- 
ing filled his ears.’ See Essay on L. 
§ 10. p. 17, and for sepiBatver, cp. 
Hom. Od. 6. 122, duphdvde O7dvs dH. 

1210. In the phrase &ooov éprew, 
*To draw near,’ adooov, which was a 
rare word in Attic, lost something of 
the’ comparative meaning. Hence the 
double comparative. 

1211. Sva0pyvyrov] ‘ Lamentable.’ 
For the apparently active use of the 
verbal, see E. on L, p. 98. 

1212. Gp’ eipt pavris;] ‘Are my 
heart’s forebodings true?’ i.e. Must I 
believe what my heart is telling me? 
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4 ts “A A ~ 
kédevOov orm tév mapedOovedy ddav ; 


maldds we caiver POdyyos, ddAd, mpdorrodoL 


Es 
yy > d n 
'T dooov wKels, Kal Tapactdvres Thhw 1218 
2 ? > a 
4Opjoad’, dppsy xdpatos AOooradA 
at 
dvvres mpds adTd ordpuov, ef Tov Aipovos 
va di , ~ 
pOdyyov ovving’, % Ocotor Krérropat, 
ew 3» 
Tad €€ dOdpov Seomérov Kerebopacw 
? a“ 5 
nOpotpev’ ev 6& rorobio TupBetpare 1220 
\ >, 
THY pev Kpesaotiy adbxévos kareidoper, 
B ae 58 66 er 
pox@ pitdder oivddvos KaOnupévny, 
x oe 2 \ z a , 
Tov 0 audi pécon mepimeTh mpooketpevor, 
edivis dmoudfovra ths Kdtw pbopay 
b 
kal matpos épya Kal 7d dvarnvoy déxos. 1225 
2 ~ 
6 8 os dpa ode, orvyviv oipdgas tow 


X@pel mpdos adtov Kdvakwkioas Kandel, 


1213. 68v] jyepOy Vat. 1214. caiver] onnaive Vat.bR. 


p.tapar L. r217. et] 7 VL? 1219. é d@vpou] éfabdpou L. 


€u 
1222, putw@der] puTdndy L. por inde C2 
VVIVS — unrhdee L2, — radnppévny] xabeperny VV‘. 1223. péoon] peon 
Vat. 1224, drowmmCovta THs] dmouweavta Tois Vat. dtrowwtavra ths L?. 
pOopay] pOopac E. I 225. 76] om. p.m, Vat. 1226, orvyvdv] orvyov L. 
oruyor C3, éow] éfow Vat. 


1215. Tapy| 
Kedevopacwy | 


o om. L?, purm@der V. pr. — parpwdec 


1213. Tdv tapeAPovcav 664v] Cp. 
O. C. 1397. 

1214. catver] It has been supposed 
that this word reverts to its original 
meaning as a derivative of ceiw, being 
used actively in the sense of ‘ To thrill.’ 
But it is more in accordance with 
analogy to suppose that it has passed 
through the following changes of mean- 
ing: (1) to move frequently: (2) to 
wag the tail; caivew otpn: (3) to make 
signs of recognition, to greet: (4) to 
touch with a feeling of recognition. See 
Essay on L. p. 99 (d#u@). 

1216. In preparing the vault, an 
opening had been left, through which 
the victim was thrust into the chamber. 
This opening was then roughly closed 
with stones. (1) Through these Hae- 
mon had passionately torn his way. 
And the cleft so made by him is the 
dpyds xwpatos Aoonadjs. ‘ Entering 


within the closure from which the stones 
have been torn, even to the very mouth 
of the vault.” Or (2), supposing a 
prolepsis, ‘Pulling out the stones and 
entering.’ 

1219. € aOvpou Seomdrov Kedev- 
cpaow] ‘On hearing our despairing 
lord and at his bidding’ Cp. supr. 
l. 957. Haemon, on rushing in, had 
found Antigone already dead by her 
own act. 

1222. Ka@yppévyv] ‘ Fastened,’ sc. to 
the roof. Those who read kadepévny 
must have understvod it to mean ‘let 
down,’ i.e. suspended. The ‘muslin 
noose of fine tissue’ is the maiden’s 
veil, the Bioowov mwénAwpa of Aesch. 
S.c. T. 1039. 

1225. ‘Lamenting the ruin of his 
bridal, that was only to be found in 
death (79s Kdrw).” 

déxos] ‘ Bride.’ 
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im a oe wt x % iA 
@ TAHpov, olov Epyov eipyacar tiva [63 a. 
voov éryes; ev TH ouppopas drepOdpns ; 
eEedOe, Téxvov, ikéords oe dlooopat. 1230 
tov 6° dyplois docolcr TantThvas 6 Tats, 
mrbcas mpocdre Kovdty avremadv, ~ipous 
a ? va 
&\jxet SutAods Kvddovras, €k 8 dppwpévov 
a LWatd 
matpos guyaicw Humax 0 6 dvopopos 
a 

ait® xorwbeis, dorep ely’, erevTadels 1235 
Ba ~ Z Bg . 2 o ¢ x 
Hperoe mevpais péoooy eyxos’ és 0 vypov 
2 me > oF bé z 5 
aykav er’ eudpov trapléve mpoomticcerat 
Kal guoiav ofeiav éxBddde voy 

lol ior 2 < 
AevKH wapera gowiov craddyparos, 

Lays be ‘ +. can xX \ 

keirar O€ vekpos mepl vexp@, TA vupdiKe 1240 
TAN Aaxev deiratos ety “Aidov Sdposs, 


1228. ofoy] woiov L. ofov A. 


4 


Eipous] dvremav “rwo L. (2nd v from 0). 
i? 6) i L. 


énevradeis| évevracbelo L?, p.m. 


1234. hymdan’) 4 from é Vat. 
aira& L. 


és] év Vat. 1237. mapdevw] mapdevov E. 
mvony AV’. 1239. oTaddayparos] ay from tu L, 
mept vexp@| mepivexpar L, mapa vexp® E. 

ey L?, 


1228. tlva votv éoxes]| ‘What design 
possessed you ?’ 

1229. é€v T@.. StepOdpys] ‘At what 
point of calamity did you go mad?’ 
Cp. Hom. Il. 15. 128, parwvdpeve, ppévas 
HAE, SepOopas: Eur. Hell. 1192, Abrp 
ads SiepOapoa ppévas ; 

1231. Tév is governed by mricas 
(‘ Abhorring,’ i.e. expressing abhorrence 
of, cp. 1. 653) as well as by wamrjvas, 
=‘ Glaring wildly upon.’ 

1232. It is not clear whether Aris- 
totle means to find fault with this when 
he says that ‘ Knowingly to intend evil, 
and not perform it, is at once abomin- 
able and without tragic interest ; Sidmep 
ovdels move? Spoiws, ef pr) dAvydus, ofov 
év ’Avriyévn Tov Kpéovra 6 Aipwyv, Poet. 
1453 6. But he clearly had not antici- 
pated the refinement of the Scholiast 
and some modern critics, who think 
that Haemon only meditated suicide, 
and that his action is misunderstood 
by the messenger who reports the cir- 
cumstance. Cp. supr. 751. 

Eipous] Seyffert thinks that the Lau- 


1230. ixéoros] s om. L?, 


1232. dvremov 


dyrendv hwo C% fipovo AE. 
lo’ Cl or 2. 1235. aura] 
1236. pécoor] peoov L Vat. 
1238. mvony] pony LVL’V'. 
1240. Ketrar] «etre Vat. b. 
1241. eiv] év LAVVat. Vat. b. 


8 Sipove. 


rentian reading points to BéAous with 
gipovs as a gloss. But although the 
generic word is used in Aj. 658, 748” 
éyxos Tobpdv, ExOoTov Beday, it would 
be out of place here. 

1233. Eidovs SirA0cds KvaSovtas] 
Probably, ‘the double-hilted sword.’ 

1235. émevraQeis] ‘Stretching him- 
self over it, ic. Falling upon his 
sword. 

1236, 7. ‘He clung to the maiden, 
enfolding her in his slackening arm.’ 
The construction of és .. dykava is as if 
AapBdaver, or some such verb, were to 
follow. 

1236. Hpeoe .. peocov] ‘Drove the 
blade right into his side.’ See on O.C. 
1, 1595. Essay on L. § 51. p. 85. 

1238. mvohv, which the Scholiast 
read, is at once a harder reading than 
ponv, and harmonizes better with the 
context. ‘And panting hard, he cast 
on her pale cheek sharp breath of gory 
dew.’ Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1388: Essay on 
L. § 10. p. 17. 

1241, ev’ AvSou Sdopots] The particle 


ANTITFONH, 


a7 


delEas ev advOpdroiot Thy &Bovdav 


ad ¥. 2 é \ wt # 
0o@ HEeyloTov ay Pl WPOTKELTAL KAKOY, 


xO. 


ppovdn, mpiv elmeiv éoOddv 7) Kaxdv Aébyor, 
KadTos TeOduBnK edrriow dt Bbckomat 


AT. 


- a?) 
Ti TobT dy elkdoevas; % yuv mdéduy 


a&xn téxvou Krdvovoav és md yédous 


2 
ovk afidcev, aN bd oréyns ow 


Spwais mpoOjoew révOos oikeioy orévew. 


yrdopuns yap ovK drreipos, d00° dpapréve. 


xO. 


1250 


70) io 
ovK oid éuol & ody 4 7 dyav ory) Bapd 


Soxet mpoceivar x patny Todd Bon. 


Al. 


GAN eiobpecOa, pH te Kal Katdoyeror 


Kpugy Kadvmre: kapdia Ovpovpévn, 


Sdpous mapacrelxovres. 


ev yap ovy déyers, 


\ ~ Ba ri 2 - Yang -, 
Kal THS ayav ydp e€ori mov atyns Bdpos. 


XO. 


> 
kai phy 68 dvag adtos epjxe 


pve émlonpuov dia yxeipos exov, 


1243. xaxdv] om. add. p.m. orc. Cp. supr. 1039. Vat. 
1246. €Amiow]) édriot AE. 
1251. épol 8’) €uod’ LAE. 
oy C?. 
Vat. 1254. xapdia]| capdia VVat. Vi. 


C) or 2, 
yoous] Adyous Vat. 
dyay] dyay L. 


yovos Vat. b. 
avy) ovyn L. 


Vat.b R.  @upoupérn]| Ovpovpeérn(t) L. 
napaoreixovres| mapactetxovras Vat. 


ve, which Heath introduced, reading 
év , is defended by Seyffert: ‘Apud 
inferos saltem, inquit poeta, nactus est 
Haemon nuptias rite confectas, quarum 
vivus expers fuit: in complexu tenet 
mortuam mortuus’ (v. 1235, sq.). But 
ely, the reading of L’, is supported by 
the other Epic forms which occur in the 
play. See Introd., and cp. the Homeric 
kai ely AiSao Sdéporce. 

1244, 5. Cp. the silent exit of Jocasta, 
O. T. 1075, and of Deianira, Tr. 813. 

1247. és Tédw ydous | ovic dEdoetv] 
‘She will not deign to make public la- 
mentation.” The ellipse of moey or 
some other general word (cp. 1. 577), 
or the imperfect construction of ydous 
with dfiwoew, is made more easy by the 
introduction of arévew in what follows, 

1249. wévOos is governed at once by 
mpo0qoev and orévev, and mpobjaey is 
used as in 1. 216,=‘To appoint as a 


1245. 4 om. L add. 
be] re Vat. Te E, 1247. 
ovv] dy Vat. 
1253. elodpecba] cicdueba p.m. 
wadtmre: kapdia] KadvmrTn Kapdia 


Oupoupévn VVat. VVat. bR. 1255. 


duty,’ with some allusion to the other 
meaning of ‘To lay out for mourning 
before burial.’ 
1250, yvouns} ‘In respect of judg- 
ment.’ Gpaprdévew is euphemistic. 
1251. épot 8 otv] Qy. guary’ ody? 
See the accentuation of the MS. reading. 
1258. pvip’ érlonpov] ‘A monument 
with evident tokens.’ The blood-stained 
corpse of Haemon was, as it were, a 
monument, on which was inscribed the 
record of the calamitous error of Creon. 
The metres of the concluding xoppds 
are as follows, The dochmiac rhythm 
prevails. 


a’, First strophe and antistrophe. 
1261-1277 = 1184-1300. 


ro 
ere ut Heige yeeSyu es 
A A 
YVuuUuwNU 
Dn 
rg ent a ig ae 
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ef Oéuis elmeiv, odK a&ddoTpiay 


> 
arnv, GN adros dmaprav. “ 1260 


KP, orp. a. id ppevav dvoppivev apapThpara 


\ ra ) 
oreped OavaroerT , 


® KTavovtTas Te Kal 


Oavévras Brérovres éupvaAtovs, 


5 *@uor éuav dvoABa BovrAevpdror. 


1265 


IN ~ £ # 2,4 a 
i@ mai, véos véw Edv pope, 


aiat aiat, 


COaves, ameddOns, 


éuais ovdé cator ducBovdlats, 


10 XO, ol as eoixas oe tiv Sikny ietv. 
1261. dvog¢pdvav] Pvopdpwv p.m. L?, 


thpata bavaréevt’ Oavdytac éppvaAiove. iw wort Bovrevparwr. 
mm 
1264, Oavdyras] as from es Vat. 


wat.. L. 
*a@po| impor MSS. Turnebus corr. 
aiat, aia’) af af ai LVat. L?. 
yp. €xev mg. C**, 


ey ee ee 
“Oo ao 
| eet Aen See oie oie 
o - 
ve gu- vty 
a es a ee 
Pe 4 
WRUIURUNUROIES 
* (aoe 
vrercunr Vr 
t L t 
B Lo 6 ay tomes seam er met Ame w fmt os 
te 
ee eee oe eee eS 
i Big Bigg tae, 
URBUYUDYUWWaDYUO 
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a’, I, may be scanned either as di- 
iambus, cretic, and dochmiac, or as 
an iambus and 2 dochmiacs; 3, two 
eretics; 15, dochmiac and iambic tri- 
pody. The first strophe and anti- 
strophe are followed by five iambic 
trimeters. 

8’. Second strophe and antistrophe. 

1306-1325 =1328-1346. 


SS 
# (cued 
Ue ge jy bk Ye 
/ 
pt Diet 3 BROS 
L 
YON 14 t 
=U Y Gg 
oF 
5¥+44uU- eae ee 


1269. SvaBovaias] ovpBovatats L?. 


1270 


1261-5. Division of lines, i#4 dyap- 


1263. Kal] 
éupuartous] éupvacay E. pr. 1265. 
1266. gov popw)] Evppdpax LL?*. 1267. 


1270, ideiv] 


Five Iambic trimeters. 


- f e Fs 
opottue- uss 
ae és LO 
vere urH Ves 
Pi 
Boh om 
vt4G-UN+4UE 
Zz o~ # 
vt tu vttu- 
i. z f 
BHU Zu Uuwstvu 
/ Lid 
vttu- v44uH 


The intervention of the Exangelus at 
1278, and the éxxveAnua at 1293, are 
special features, which must have made 
this commos extraordinarily impressive. 
The coryphaeus chants 1257 ff., 1347 ff. 
The four other members of the front 
row interpose their remarks at intervals, 

1262, oreped may be explained, either 
with Dindorf, (1) ‘Propter duram et 
inexorabilem Creontis mentem,’ = ‘Stub- 
born,’ by hypallage for orepe@v ppevav 
dpapTjpara, or more simply (2) as Pindar 
speaks of orepeat d5vvai, =‘ Hard to en- 
dure.’ The first (1) is best. 

1265. A confusion of do: épay Bov- 
Aeupdtov, ws dvoABa, and @por eyw 
dvokBos tov éuiv BovAeupdrov, E. on 
L. pp. 17, 67. 

1266. véw Edv pdpw] ‘By a strange 
doom. 

1268. dareAvOys] ‘Thou wast cut off 
The word has something of the notion 
of ‘Shuffling off this mortal coil.’ Cp. 
1314. 
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KP. otpou, 
Exo pabey Seirauos’ ew 8? Cua 


Beds tér’ dpa réTe péya Bdpos 


Kapa. 


? 


Ke éxov 


éraicev, ev & toeicey adypiats ddoi%s, [63 b. 
15 oluot, Aakmdrnrov dvtpémav yapdy. 1275 
ged Ged, ® mévor Bpotav Svorovor. 
EZATTEAOS. 
® décor’, as, exav Te Kal KexTnpévos, 1278 
Ta pev mpd xelpav rdde hépwv, ra 8 ev Sdpors 
€oxas Hee Kal Tay’ OecOar Kakd. 1280 
KP, zi & éoTw avd Kékiov 7} Kaxev ert; 


Ez. 


yuvn TéOvnKke, ToDdE TapphTwp veEKpod, 


SvaoTnvos, ptt veoropmoror TWAHypacwy. 


1272. paewv}| uabeiy Vat. b. 
éxav| x from A L?. 
AaktatyTov | Aakmary L. 


deiAaios] Sediav E. 
1274. €ceow] ce retouched by p. m. Vat. 
Aakmarnroy C?. 


1273. w om. EV.Vat. 


1245. 
Aewrdtyntov with yp. AaomdrynTov A. 


yp. Ack OK 

Aewratnrov V3. Aat matnrov E. ag L*. 1246. ped fev, D] ped ped | id L. 
ped id E. Svomovor) Svomopa L?. vor mg. 1278. EZATTEAOS] oixérjo LR. 
ayy. Vat. L?. 1279. mpo xeipOv rade] mpoxeipaw Tabe L. (rade C?.) 7a 8 L, 
Tad C?, 1280. rax’] tay’ A Vat. Vat. b. R. Tas Vt. speoOar] 
dWeode L. 1281. «ax.ov i}\ Kaxvov- Vat. Kandy) candy E. 1282. EX.) 
eéayy. Vat. oikérns R. rébvnie] TEOvnKev L, Tébvnke A. 1283, 


mAnypaow | tAnypata E. 


1273. Oeds .. éraroev] ‘A God held 
and smote me with mighty force.’ éxov 
is almost pleonastic, and péya Bdpos 
adverbial. But there is some difficulty 
in the construction of év éu@ Kapa with 
énacev. Qy. wéya Bapos meow? As 
the words stand, the whole expression 
peéya .. énaioev must be taken as =év7- 
Aaro. 

1274. év 8 évecev] This use of lan- 
guage (implying ‘furious driving’) re- 
curs in Plut. Phoc. 23, évoetew thy mod 
eis 7éAevov. A similar expression occurs 
in El. 737. See also Eur. Or. 255. 

1275. AakmatyTov is proleptic. ‘Over- 
turning and trampling upon.’ 

1277. @s is to be construed with 
€oukas fxew, which is postponed to the 
participle, as in Phil. 971, mpds nana 
8 dvipav pabdw gomas fev aicxpa: 
and the meaning is, ‘O master, how 
truly thou wouldst seem, having at 


once in hand and also in possession, to 
have come hither bearing one load of 
evil in thine arms, while there is an- 
other burden which thou wilt quickly 
behold within the palace.’ The ad- 
dress, & Séomora, suggests the words 
éxwv re kal Kekrypevos (Creon is lord 
“of dire mischance’), in which there 
is the distinction afterwards adopted in 
philosophy between és and «ras. 

1280. By an attraction from foucas, 
Hew dipdpevos, or Huov becOa, is 
changed to fkew Kal dpecda. Cp. 
O. T. 413. 

1281. ‘And what worse evil is there? 
ot what more of evil?’ Some would 
read 71 8 gor; 7 edicov ad Kaka err ; 

1282, mappytwp] ‘The royal mother,’ 
For this use of wav in composition, see 
Essay on L. § 55. p. 101; and cp. O. T. 
930, mavredns Sapap. 
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KP. dvr. a’. io 
Ea 
ti pe dpa ti p ddéxes ; 


@ KakdyyeATe pot 


ia dvoxdbapros “Aidov ALrpuyv, 
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1284 
1285 


mpomréuas dyn, Ttiva Opoeis Abyor ; 


Xa ~ 9 49 > 9 , 
5 alat, dAwdér’ dvdp eémegetpyaoo, 


> cs v4 
ti gis, [8 mai,] riva déyers veov por dédyor, 


aiat aiai, 


opdyov én drd€éOp 


1290 


a a - 
yuvaikeloy dudikeicbat pépov ; : 


ov n~ ~ 4 
E=.10 épadv mdépeotws ov yap év puyxois ert, 


KP. 


wy 
otpot, 


kakov 760° &AXO Setrepoy BrAErw Tada. 


1295 


Zt » Pf ra ot 2 re 
Tis dpa, Tis fe WOTMOS ETL TrEplmevel ; 


BA XN 2 v EA ri P a 
exo pev EV xXElpecol apTiws TEKVOY, 


3 Z 4 
135 Tddas, Tov O &avTa mpocBAérw veEKpor. 


ped hed parep dOAla, ped Téxvor, 


1300 


Ez, 4 & o€bOnxros Hde Bopia trépig 


1284. KP.] XO. LA. «pé. C’. 
1283. dAéxeus] wAéKes, Vat. 
from t) L. Adyor C*. 
om. V°%. pr. 
aiat, Vat. 
1295. BAémw] Brérov V. 
xélpeow Vat. 


évavta C?, tov 8 évaytia VVat. 


° é 
1301. EZ.] X Hayy L. 
bfvOrnTos R. Se LR. 4 5e C7 


1284. Svoxd@aptos “Ausou ApHv] 
*O harbour of Hades, hard to cleanse ;’ 
i.e. Choked with the dead. Cp. ‘ Hell 
has enlarged herself, and opened her 
mouth without measure.’ 

1289-92. ‘What new thing dost thou 
tell me? that the slaughter of a wife is 
heaped upon the previous ruin?’ ® wat 
is probably a corruption of aiat, sug- 
gested by the general thought that 
Creon is lamenting for his son. 

1293. The dead body of Eurydice is 
disclosed by an éxxtxaAnua. This line 
is what ancient commentators called 
mapemypady, i.e, an implicit stage- 
direction. 

1296. tls dpa. . weptpever;] The same 
‘fearful looking for’ of further woe is 


bvoxabap | roo LA. 
1286. @| ia L. 
1288. aiai] af af L. 
véov pot] pot veov LVat. L’R. 
1291. éw dA€Opw] éxoreOpw L. 
1296. meppéver | mapapéver E. 
1298. Tov 8 évayra mpooBrenw | 745° évayria | mp. L. yp. Tv 
mpooBrerov V. 


49°] #8 LR. 
yp. many} V. mg. 


dvarnvos Svaxdbapros Vat. 
1287. Adyor] Adyar (v 
dv5p’| dvipa LL? 1289. 
1290. aiafaiat] afafaf L. alat 
1293. EH.] ay L’. Vat. b. 

1297. xelpecou] 


1300, parep| bis Vat. 


bfbOneTOs Hd] 6£vOnKTOs' H5e Vat. 
Bwpia| Popo E, 


still more finely given in the O. T. 1456, 
7, ob yap dv | Oviokwy eowOny, pay ’ni TH 
deivy Kane. 

1301. 4 8€] 5é opposes the case of 
Eurydice to that of Haemon, whose 
dead body is in the arms of Creon. 

6&00nKTOS] ‘Infuriated’ (dpyfh xpw- 
pévn, O. T. 1241). Cp. Aesch. 8. c. T. 
715, TeOnypévoy Tol pw’ od dnapBrvvels 
Aéyw. The Scholion, dfefay AaBotoa 
mAnyny, seems to imply a v. r. dgvmAn- 
«tos (or d¢b3neTos, a vox nihili), which, 
however, gives a poorer sense. 

%8e] Pointing to the corpse, which 
has just been rolled into view by the 
éxnbeAnua. 

Bopla] «At, or on the altar, as in 
Eur. Suppl. 93, pytépa yepaiay Bolav 
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7 ay , 
Aver Kedaivd Bréhapa, Koxtoaca pey 

~ \ 
TOU mplv Oavivtos Meyapéws Kdetvov déxos, 
avéis b& roide, rNolrOiov S& col KaKads 


x Ps 
mpafes epupvicaca TO madoxrive, 1305 
KP, otp. B’. alat aiat, 
id 2 
aventay b6Bo, Ti p ov avtatay 
wv 
eraicév Tis aupiOnkto Ele ; 
O ir 22 Ha 
efAaos éyd *alai, 1310 


5 deidaia b& ovyKéxpapar dva. 


™m 
ly 


£ oF a b # BA 
@S QAlTLaVv YE TaVOE KQKELV@V eX@V 


xX pete 6 oe lol x, 2 Ca ? 
mpos THS Oavotons tHad ereckimrov pédper. 


1302. xeAawa] A from v L, 
éxadetro. V* gl. mg. 
ai af af ai C?, al ai ai Vat. L’. 
xapiay C?, — kaupiav yp. 
1310. *alat| (ovyxéxpapa va) L, 


bv. a L. 1312, 15. EX. ] z L. 


épnuernv. Cp. Tr. go4, where Deianira, 
before her suicide, falls on the altar, 
Bwpotor mpoonintovoa. 

+méprt, if not spurious, must be ex- 
plained as an epexegesis of Bwpia = mepi- 
metns. No satisfactory emendation has 
been proposed. Arndt suggested 7 8 
ofvonnTw Bwpia rept fipe. Others, 
reading mrépug, suppose the Exangelus 
to display the ‘altar-knife’ which had 
given the wound. See L. and S.». v. 
mrépué, ul. 5. 

1302, Avet KeAatva BAéhapa] ‘ Re- 
laxes her darkened eye.’ Aveuw is used 
here as in Adoe 5 yuia and the like 
expressions In Homer. «edad might 
quite well be used proleptically = oxc- 
Tewd=ev oxdrw. But this, like other 
words of colour in Sophocles, has usually 
a picturesque force, and here is pro- 
bably intended to suggest the dark- 
ness of passionate grief and despair 
which oppressed her eyes in their last 
looks before the final darkness of death. 

1303. It has been suggested that the 
Aéxos of Megareus and Haemon is the 
place which received each of them in 
death. Euripides speaks of Menoeceus, 
who flung himself into the serpent’s 
lair, onkdv és pedrap aby Spduovros 
(Phoen. 1017), as Oaddpas .. oparyevTa 


VOL. I. 


1304. 5é cot] bé cou L. 
1307. pdBu. ti] péBw.| Ti. 
«avraiay Vat. b. 
ped ped CE. 


1313. pépwy] pdopar LL? 


1303. Meyapéws] To8 pevorréws, otrw yap mpiv 


1306. aiai aiat | af a? al af L. 
dytatay’) yp. 
énaoe A Vat. 


1309. énaoey L, 
1311. dvq] 


aia? Erfurdt. 
pépw AE. 


(ib. 938 ff.). If Megareus is Menoeceus, 
as would appear from Aesch. S. c. T. 
474 ff, and if the body was left in the 
deep cavern where it lay, Eurydice may 
speak of this as at once her son’s grave 
and bride-bed (for he was 7)/@eos): and as 
kAewov, because earning him his coun- 
try’s gratitude. And although Haemon 
was not buried in the cell where he 
died, the word borrowed from the pre- 
ceding clause may be less exact in its 
application to him. Bothe’s conj. Adyes 
is accepted by Dindorf. 

1304, 5. AolaO<.ov Se. . madoKrrdve] 
‘ And lastly uttering a strain of calami- 
tous import against thee, the slayer of 
thy children.” The expression signifies 
rather a prophecy than a mere impreca- 
tion of woe. 

1307. avertav pé6Bo] ‘I am startled 
with dread.’ The metaphor is taken 
from a frightened bird. 

1311. cuyKéxpapar} See Essay on L, 
pp. 102, 105. 

1312, 13. TOvde Kdkelvav.. popav] 
The deaths of Haemon and Megareus. 

1313. émeokqmrov| ‘Thou wast ac- 
cused.’ The active of émoxynrw in 
this sense, although rare, occurs in 
Plat. Theaet. 145 C, Aesch. c. Timarch. 
p. 142, and the passive appears again 


Oo 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


3 ~ 4 
moim 6& KdmedoaT év hovals TpoTe ; 
maicac vp map avroxeip aitiv, dros 1315 
maidos 760 Hober’ d€uKdxuTov mé&Oos. 

? d an 
@por por, Tad ovK ew dAXov BpoTav 
Be £ ya ie 2 oF 
éuads appoce: mor e€ airias. 

XN 

eyo ydp o éym exavoy, ® pédeos, 
b Bi8 t 
ta mpocmodot, 


éyd, paw ervpor, 1320 


ba # 
1 dyeré p drt Taxos, ayeTée pe exrrodav, 


Tov ovK dvTa paddAov 7 pndéva. [64 a. 1325 


XO. Képdn mapaweis, ei te Képdos ev Kaxois 
Bpdxiocra yap Kpdticta tay wooly Kakd, 
KP, ar. B'. ita iro, 

2 ~ 
pavito popwv 6 KddAdAoT éuav 1329 
€uol Teppiav dywv auépay 
ey ca a 
tmatos: itw tra, 


> 5 
dros pnkér apap adrN cicide. 


a 


1333 
xO. 


paddovTa Tavira, Tov MpoKewévov TL xpi} 


lo povac. 

1314. év povais] év govaia LA. e& govaia C2, gppevds L? pr. — povais in mg. 
1315. maicao’| matoac L. maicao’ C?. te] ép A. abrhy] aitiy L.  abrny 
C8. durny Vat. 1317. Bpordy] sic L? p.m. corr. Bpordy (V* ends with 
this line). 1318. appdce mor] dpydce tis wor’ L?, 1319. w] 6 L’. 
1320. éyd, pap’ erupor] ey@ pay érvpoy L. 1321. éxmodéy] éxnodav L. 1327. 
Bpdxtota] yp. kpdtiata C2. = pdticra] yp. TaxuoTa C**. xdmiora Vat. mooi] 
vy om. p.m. Vat. 1328. KP. om. Vat. 1329. pdpoy L. pwpav Cl, 1330. 
Gpépay | yepay A. 1333. duap GAd’] Guap adr’ L, cigidw] éoidw Vat. 


1334, 37- XO.] ayy. Brunck. corr. é¢ Vat. 


TavTa] 7 with gl. ratra A. 
tt] ri LVat. 


in Plat. Legg. 11. 937 B, édv émonnpdy 
7a Wevdi papTupioa. 
1314. kKaweAvoaro] The aorist has a 


me. Cp. 1. 614. 
1325. 4 pydeva] i.e. 7 roy pa) dv7a. 
Cp. O. T. 101g, and note. 


distinctly middle force, different from 
dmedvOns above, 1. 1268. ‘How did 
she effect her own release in bloody 
death? This verse may possibly have 
been spoken by the chorus. It somewhat 
breaks the flow of Creon’s passion. 

1316. éfukaKuTov] She heard not 
only the words of the messenger (1. 
1183), but the cry which was raised 
in the house, after they had been 
spoken. This must be supposed to 
have followed 1. 1175. 

1318. épas.. & airias] ‘Away from 
blame to me;’ i.e. So as to exonerate 


1326. képSy tapawwets] Viz. in say- 
ing dyeré pw éxmoddv, Cp. O. T. 1512. 
For the plural #ép3y, cp. O. C. 92, 
Phil. g21. 

1327. A general aphorism. 

1329. kéAAtora] The adverb is em- 
phatic, and has the force of a predicate. 
‘Let that last doom appear, which of 
all coming upon me has the highest 
glory of bringing me the end of days.’ 
Not one doom but many have fallen 
upon Creon. But of all that can come 
upon him, death is the lightest and 
the best. 
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a , ~ 2 
mpaocey, pédrAer yap tavd Groiot xpi pédewy, 


tAN ea 2 nn a a 
arAA ov “Epopal, Tadta ovyKkarnugdpny. 


1335 
KP, 


2 
XO. ph vuv mpocedyou pndér ds rempopérns 
> vy ~ ~ 
10 OvK €oTL OvnTois cuppopas amadXAay%. 
PLA > 
KP, dyor dv pdraov dvdp’ éxroddr, 
iy * ~ Zz > ’ Lee Kise 
Os, @ Tal, cé T ody éExav *kdkTavov 1340 
2 > By 
oé T avrdv, yor pédreos, ovd” exw 
e N , YO. ok N 
dma mpos mérepov ido * radvta yap 
ré 2 a x Ae Jos: 4 
13 A€xpla Tay xepoiv, Ta 8 emi Kpari pou 1345 
, 
moTpos dvaKduloTos elonAaTo, 


XO, 


TOAAG TO poveiv evdatpovias 
mpatov wmdpxe yp d& Ta y els Oeods 


pndey aoemreiv' peyddo b& Adyor 1350 


1335. péAer] wedrder L?, 


broot] Sroow L. 1336. *ép@par] ep L. ep 
pev A Vat. L? Vat. b.R. ; 


ép@pev V. 1337. XO.] dyy. A. pH vor) pr viv L. 
Bw 

1338. gor] éorw L. 1339. éxmoddv] exmoddy L. 1340. 8s, @] ds eyw E. 

v) 7 LVat. L*. *xdxtavov | karéxtavov MSS. Herm. corr. 1341. é 7’) 

bo oé 7 L. Herm. corr. 43 o€ 7 duriy Vat. ds c€ L?, bs o@ radrdy E. 1342. 


wérepov| mpdrepoy L Vat. E. mérepov A. 
V8Vat. b. RE). #ai 6 | mavta LAE. 
Brunck corr. 

Tair & E, @eovs E. 


1335. Srovor xpy péAew] The Fates 
and the Gods below. 

1336. The middle voice of épdw is 
known to exist (L. and S. s. v.), and 
may have been used by Sophocles with 
a pathetic force. Essay on L. § 31. 
p. 52. This seems more probable than 
retaining pév from the later MSS, 
which has no force, or reading roatra 
or 7’ dmavra for tatra, ép@pev, plur. 
for sing., can hardly stand with the 
singular following in the same line. 

ovykarqvédunv] ‘I summed up in 
my prayer.’ 

1337. The rationalism of the day ap- 
pears in this advice of the chorus, as 
afterwards in the impiety of Jocasta. 

1341. o€ 7 avrdv] It is unnecessary 
to change airdy, which has a natural 
and pathetic emphasis. He has been 
the death even of the mother as well 
as of the son, aithy Te xaréxrewe Kat 
Tov maida. : 

1342. ™pds TOTEpoV i8w] i.e. ‘ Whe- 


1346. métpos) dvamoTpos Vat. 
1349. 7 is] 7’ eis Vat. L?R, 


Ww" *ndvra] id rae (na AVVat. L? 
1345. Tav] 745 ev LVVat. L?Vat. b V°. 
1348. 74 y] tar’ LVVat. 


ther at Haemon or Eurydice.’ The 
words that follow are suggested by the 
general notion of distraction which is 
here expressed. The words in L etc. 
mat kat 6@ (=‘ Which way also I shall 
order them’), are clearly a corruption 
of 74 #AL9, which, however, was prob- 
ably a gloss. For if mévra yap is 
dropped instead, the asyndeton of Aé- 
xpta, «.7.A., is very harsh. 

1344-6. *ndvta ydp.. eiaqAato] ‘ For 
all that I am engaged with is ready to 
fall, while from above a destiny hard 
to be borne has leapt upon my head.’ 
The opposition is not between Haemon 
and Eurydice (Dindorf), nor between 
present and future (Seyffert), but be- 
tween the visible circumstances and the 
invisible hand of fate. Aéxptos is used 
metaphorically. (See Essay on L. p. 
105.) Creon cannot bear the misery 
that surrounds him, and he cannot look 
up because of the heavy weight of 
destiny impending over him. 
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peyddras TAnyas Tay drepadvyov 


amoricavTes 


yipa 7d ppoveiy edidagar, 


1351. tov trepavywv is genitive of 
possession with Aéyou, and genitive of 
the object with mAnyas. 

1353. yapa] ‘In old age;’ i.e. To 
the aged. The word is emphatic. 
‘Teach men wisdom at last.’ Cp. Plat. 
Theaet. 186 C, rad 5¢ wept TovTwY dvado- 


ylopara mpds Te ovciay xal dpédeay 
péyis Kal év xpévy bid TOAAGY Tpaypd- 
tov ral nadeias mapayiyverat ofs dy kat 
maparyiyynrat. 

76 ppoveiv] ‘Moderation’ or ‘Wis- 
dom.’ See Essay on L p. 93. 


INDEX 


To THE INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, pp. I-107. 


ABBREVIATIONS, idiomatic, 74. 8. 

Abstract, in apposition to concrete, 
56. ue 

— expressions in Sophocles, go foll. 

— for concrete, 94. 

Accusative, adverbial, 24. 

— in apposition to the action, 25. 

— cognate, 24. 

— after an intransitive verb, 23. 

— of limitation, 25. 

— of motion to a place, 22. 

— of motion over, 23. 

— of a period of time, 23. 

Achaeus of Eretria, style of, 3. 

Active, neuter, and causal meanings, 
interchange of, 98, 99. 

Active voice, absolute and intransi- 
tive use of, 51. 5. 

— with inanimate subject, 52. c. 

— expressing passive states, 52. d. 

Adjective, anomalous collocation of, 
with article, 37. 

—as part of a complex predicate, 
38. 

— used for the case of a noun, 39. 

— pregnant use of, 39. 

— peculiar uses of, 94. 

Adverb, emphatic, 40. 

— as predicate, 40. 

— modifying a single word, 40, 41. 

— transference of meaning of, 41. 

Aeschylus, his style tentative, 3. 

Anacolutha, 64-66. 

Analysis of words, experiments in, 
99, 100. 

Antecedent, ellipse of, 35. 2, 72. 2. 

— redundancy of, 75. 2. 

— treated as concomitant, 71. 

Antithesis, formal, 76. 

— inexact, 78. « an 

Aorist, denoting the beginning of a 
state, 55. 5- 

— =English present, 55. 6. 


Apposition, forms of, 56, 57. 

Article, remains of pronominal usage 
in Attic, 32. 

— as a demonstrative, 32. 

— asa relative, 33, 33, 85.4. 

— defining use of, 33. 

— deictic use of, 33. 

— omitted, 33. 

Association, influence of, in choice 
of words, 103. 4. 

Assonances of letters and syllables, 
82.4. 

Asyndeton, 58, 59. 

Attraction, 59, 60, 78. €. 

—of relative to antecedent, and 
vice versa, 59. a. 

— in coordinate clauses and in sen- 
tences, 60. c. 

Auxiliary verb, 56. 8. 


Cases, the, in Greek, 9, 10. 

Causal, active and neuter meanings, 
interchange of, 98, 99. 

Cause substituted for effect, 81. 1. 

Chaucer, 2. 

Choerilus, 3. 

Clauses, apposition of, 57. c. 

— alternation of, 77. a. 

Colloquialisms, 86. 

Colour, words expressing, 103. 3. 

Comparative, double, 75. 5. 

Compounds, analytical use of, 27. 

— frequent and peculiar use of, ror. 

— with prepositions, ror. 1. 

— to express a complex attribute, 
101. 2. 

—to express a simple attribute, 
101. 3. 

—inconstant relation between the 
parts, 102. 7. 

Concrete, in apposition to abstract, 
56. a. 

Condensed expression, 81, 82. 
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Construction, mpds ro onpawépevor, 
64. ae 

— changes of, 64.1. 

— double and feeble, 66-68. 

— ambiguous, 66. 1. 

— confusion in, 67. 2. 

— pregnant, 71. d. 

— binary, 75. 5. 


Dante, 2. 

Dative, of cause, 21. 

— instrumental, 20. 

— locative, 17, 18. 

— of manner, 20. 

— of opinion, 20. 

— of occasion, 18. 

— of person concerned, 19. 

— of time, 18. 

— after words expressing motion, 18. 

Demonstrative pronoun, 34, 35. 

— substituted for adverb, 80. y. 

Derivatives formed by Sophocles, 
102. 8, 

Doric dialect, only partial in lyrical 
passages of Sophocles, 7. 


Effect substituted for cause, 81.1. 

Elizabethan period, analogous period 
in Greek, 2. 

Ellipse, 71-74. 

— kinds of, 71. a. 

Emphasis, 76. 3; 77. 83 78. 

— consideration of, in textual diffi- 
culties, 76.4. 

— imperfect, 78. €. 

Fpexegesis, 57, 58. 

Epic style contrasted with Greek of 
the fifth century B.C., 1. 

— forms in Sophocles, 85, 86, 104, 

Epithets, redoubled, 37. 

Etymoiogical experiments in words, 
99, 100. 

Euripides and Sophocles, 2. 


Fifth century B.c., Greek language 
in, characterised, «, 88-go. 

Form, words expressing, 103. 3. 

Future, reduplicated, 54.7. 


Gender, combination of feminine 
and neuter, 30. 

— Attic preference for masculine, 30. 

— masculine forms for feminine, 30. 

General word with specific mean- 
Ings, 95. 

Genitive, ablative use of, 11. § 8. a. 

— absolute, 14. § 9. 5. 


INDEX. 


Genitive, of the agent or cause, 15, 
§Io.te. 

— causal, 15. § 10. 1.¢. 

— of comparison, 11. § 8. a. 2. 

— of definition, 12. § 9.1. 4. 

— of derivation, 14. § 10. 1. 

— descriptive, 12. § 9. 1.¢. 

— of material or contents, 15.§ ro. 2. 

— objective, 12. § 9. d. 2. 

— partitive, 15. § 10. 3. 

— of perception, 16. § 10. 4. 

— possessive, 12. § 9.1. 

— privative, 16. § 10. 3.f1 

— of the reason, 15. § 10. 1. d. 

— =with respect to, 13. § 9. 3. 

— subjective, 12. 

— temporal, 17. 

Gnomic poetry, 1. 

Goethe as a recreator of language, z. 

Greek language in fifth century B.c. 
characterised, 1. 


Herodotus and Sophocles, 2. 

— representative of era interme- 
diate between epic and tragic 
poetry, 2. : 

— importance of, in the study of 
tragic diction, 88. 

— words common to, with trage- 
dians, 88, note. 

Homeric epithets in Sophocles, 85. ¢. 

— phrases, 85. e. 

Hypallage, 80. y. 


Imperative, ellipse of, 72. 4. 

Indefinite pronoun with covert re- 
ference, 36. 

— combined with article, 36. 

Indicative in negative wishes, 60. a. 

Indirect expression, 79-81. : 

Infinitive, epexegetic, 57. a. 

— expressing tendency, 62. (4). a. 

— — possibility, etc., 62. (4). & 

— for imperative, 63. e. 

Interrogative, postponement of, 78.y. 

Ion of Chios, style of, 3. 


Luther, z. 
Lyric poetry, early, 1. 
— forms in Sophocles, 85, 86, 104. 


Masculine, Attic preference for, 30. 
Mental states, words denoting, 91. 
Metaphors in Sophocles, 89, 90, 105. 
Middle voice, reflexive, 52. a. b. 

— causative, 53. c. 

— subjective, 53. d. 


INDEX. 


Moods of verbs, 60-63, 


Negative, reduplication of, 48. 

— doubled with force of two inde- 
pendent negatives, 48. 

— implied, made explicit, 49; 64. 1. 

— redundancy of, 74. 1. 

— postponement of, 78. y. 

— frequency of, 79. a. 

Neuter, active and causal meanings, 
interchange of, 98, 99. 

Nominative, pendent, 21. 

— or accusative (?), 22. 

Number, 30, 31. 


Object, ellipse of, 73. 4. 

— and subject inverted, 80. 8. 

Objective and subjective, confusion 
of, 95. 4. 

Optative, in relative clauses, 61. y; 
62. (2). 

— potential and inferential, 62. (1). 

Orators, Attic, their style contrasted 
with Greek of fifth century B.C., 1. 

Order of words, 76-79. 

— inverted for emphasis, 78. 

— of Sophocles’ plays, 107. 

Oxymoron, 69-86. 

— Aeschylean usage of, 69. a. 

— in English poetry, 69 a. 


Parataxis, 68. 

Part, in apposition to whole, 56. 4. 

— substituted for whole, 81. 3. 

Participial expression, preference 
for, 94, 95. 

Participle, active neuter, to express 
a mental state, 51. a. 

— present or imperfect, to denote 
past time, 54. 2. 

— present, used as noun of the agent, 
55.4. 

— and auxiliary verb, 55. 8. 

— emphatic, 63. (5). 4 

— epexegetic, 58.4. 

— pleonastic, 63. (5). a. 

— for finite verb, 63. (5). c. 

— ellipse of, 72. ¢. 

Particles, 42. 

— extension of use of, 44. 

— position of, irregular, 44. 

— hypothetical and relative, 46. 

— negative, 47. 

Passive voice, fondness of Sophocles 
for, 53. 3- . 

— to give emphasis, 54. 4. 
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Passive voice, with subject of cog- 
nate signification, 54. ¢. 

— accusative after, 24. init. 

Phrynichus, 3. 

Pindar, his style tentative, 3. 6. 

Plato, his relation to period of 
growth in Greek language, 2. 

Pleonasm, 74-76. 

Plural for singular, 30. 

— interchange with singular, 31; 
85. 4. 

Predicate, supplementary, 38. 71. 

Pregnant construction, 71. 4. 

Prepositions, origin of, 26, 

— adverbial use of, 26. 

— expletive use of, 27. 

— extension of common usage of, 29. 

Present tense, combined with aorist, 
54.1. 

—to express, ‘I have been doing 
so and so,’ 54. 2. 

Prolepsis, definition of, 70. 

Pronoun, without a distinct correla- 


tive, 34, 35. 


Reflexive pronoun of 3rd person 
used for the 1st, 37. 

Relative pronoun, without an ex- 
pressed antecedent, 35.. 

— =ci with personal pronoun, 35. 

— postponement of, 78. y. 

Repetition of same word, 83, 84. 

Rhetorical figures, 68-86. 


Shakespeare and Spenser, 2. 

— text of, 106. 

Shelley, as a recreator of language, 
2. 6. 

— text of, in relation to conjecture, 
106. 

Simonides, in relation to period of 
growth in Greek language, 2. 

Simple used for compound, ror. 4. 

Singular, collective use of, 31. 

— interchange of, with plural, 31. 

— use of plural for, 30. 

— change from, to plural, 65. g. 

Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, 2. 

— his style tentative, 3. 

— — characterised, 7, To2. 

— resemblance of, to Virgil, Goethe, 
and Shakespeare, 7. 

— style in lyrical passages, 7. 

— grammatical construction in, 86. 

— qualities of his style, 86. 

— adaptation of diction to expres- 
sion of feeling, 89. 
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Sophocles, metaphors in, go. 

— abstract expressions in, go, foll. 

— language of, in relation to settle- 
ment of text, 106, 107. 

— language of separate plays dif- 
ferentiated, 107. 

Specific words generalised, 97. 

Spenser and Shakespeare, 2. 

Subject, change of, 65. d. 

— ellipse of, 72. 3. 

— and object inverted, 80. 8. 

Subjective and objective, confusion 
of, 95. 6. 

Subjunctive, as 
61. B. 

Substantive verb, ellipse of, 72. 1. 

Superlative, double, 75. 5. 

Synecdoche, 81. 3. 


mild imperative, 


Tautology and repetition, 82-85. 


INDEX. 


Tenses, 54-56. 

Text of Sophocles in relation to pe- 
culiarities of Sophoclean language, 
106. 

Thucydides, his style tentative, 3. 5. 

Time, idea of, in Sophocles, 91. 

Tmesis, 27; 85. 3. 

Tragedians, variety in style of, 3. 

— style of, characterised, 3. 


Verbal nouns, use of, 94. 
Virgil, as a recreator of language, 2. 
Voices of verbs, 50-54. 


Xenophon, his style contrasted with 
Greek of fifth century B.C., 1, 5, 
88, 89. 


Zeugma, 65. 2. 





dyyédAopat, reflexive, 52. a. 

dynpes, generalized meaning, 97. z. 

ayoaoos =BapBapos, 101. 5. 

ayouat, reflexive, 53. 

dyovios, association of meaning, 
too. d. 

ddeAgés, generalized meaning, 97. 2. 

ao, rare active, 51. 6. 

aOikros, W. gen., 16. f. 

axrn, generalized meaning, 97. 2. 

adyewas pepo =adyvivopat, 64.4. 

Tadimddykros (?), passive, 99. 

aya, with pleading force, 43.1. 

— =‘nay,’ 43. 2. 

— yap, ‘but then,’ 43. 3. 

addos, used like adjective, 40. 8. 

aduros, W. gen., 16.0 

dyernvds, confused meaning, roo. e. 

dui, adverbial, 26. a. 

GupiBaddopat, reflexive, 53, 

dudiyvos, confused meaning, roo. c. 

dudimdexros, not directly passive, 
98. 9. : 

Guduroha@py, association of meaning, 
100, d. 

dvdy«n, used specifically for ‘extreme 
difficulty,’ 97. 

dvaxiveiy, intransitive, 99. 

dvdp.Oyos, w. gen., 16. f/. 


dvéyo, generalized meaning, 97. 2. 

dvnp, quasi-pronominal, 37. 5. 

— cis, idiomatic, 37. 5. 

avOi(w, generalized meaning, 97. z. 

advOpwrros, used generically, 91. B. 

avtidw, W. gen., 16. €. 

dvrimados, association of meaning, 
100, d. 

doddns, peculiar meaning, 97. 2. 

dmarap, W. gen., 16. fi 

ardovs=eis, 972. 

ané, tmesis of, in Philoctetes, 27. y. 

drodecixvupat, subjective, 53. d. 

dropaivopat, subjective, 53. d. 

apa, irregular position of, 44. 

Gpa= ap’ ov, 50. n. 

— pn, expressing ironical doubt, 50.7. 

— — in strong assertions, 50. 7. 

dpetn =Odéa aperis, 95. 6. 

GpKTéov, 54. ¢. 

aoxorros, various meanings, 96. 

drapBns, w. gen., 16. f. 

aripos, W. gen., 16. f. 

ad, irregular position of, 44. 

dy, omitted after «i, 44. a. 

— — after relative, 45. init. 

— — in clauses implying inference, 
45 (1), (2). 


— with imperfect indicative, 45. 2. 


INDEX. 


ay, with suppressed protasis, 45. 2. d. 

— ae optative in relative clauses, 
46. ¢. 

— with verb suppressed, 46. d. 

— repeated, 46. e. 

aiSdopat, subjective, 53. d. 

airds, its force in composition, tor. 6. 

avrov=€pavrod, 37. 6. 

aap, found only in the Trachiniae, 
84. 2. 

apésByros, w. gen., 16. f. 

dxépevtos, limited use of the priva- 
tive, 101. 5. 


BaOpor, variety of meaning, 96. 

Badeis =mpoaBarels, 101. 4. 

Born, its meanings, 96. 

Bopd, its usage, 99. a. 

Book, generalized meaning in the 
passive, 97. 2. 

Bpor@y, added pleonastically, 75. 3. 


ye modifying assent, 44. 
yvopun, used vaguely, 93. 3. 
ypapopuat, reflexive, 53. 


6é, in apodosi, 68. 8. 8. 
Sedopkevar= (hv, 97. 2. 
devrepov, used for distinction’s sake, 


9. 

6n, pointing to the force of preced- 
ing statement, 44. 

6n@ev, before participles, 44. 

énra, confirming something said, 44. 

Oud, expletive, 28. 1. 

— w. acc.=‘ throughout,’ 29. 

— w. gen. emphatic, 29. 

Staxovovpat, reflexive, 52. a. 

Sidropos, in an active sense, 98. a. 

6:8doxopat, reflexive, 52. a. 

6uxn, development of meaning, 91. a. 

Oiduvupe, rare active, 51. 4. 

Soxeiv, added pleonastically, 75. 3. 

— added unnecessarily, 95. 6. 

.Spanérns, association of meaning, 
100. d 

dvrddwros, w. gen., 16. f. 

dvacéBeca = d6€a bvoceBeias, 95. 6. 

dvcopos, in an active sense, 98. a. 


eiSéunv, with pathetic force, 52. 5. 

el kal, 42.1. 

— ay, 46. ¢. 

— with present or future indicative, 
and future optative, 46.1. 

— emphatic=kel, 47. 2. 

— with participles, 47. 3. 
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eiui, its equivalents, 97. 2. 

— present participle, omitted, 38. y. 

— various tenses omitted in certain 
idioms, 72.1. 

eipvo, rare active, 51. 6. 

eira, of logical sequence, 41. 2. 

éx, in composition, 11. i, note. 

— expletive, 28.1. 

—and éy, freely compounded with 
stems, ror. 1. 

exAvopa, reflexive, 52. a. 

éxméumopat, Causative, 53. c. 

exo@ fopuat, reflexive, 53. 

ExTipos, W. gen., 16. f. 

— association of meaning, roo. d. 

édmis, its meanings, 93. 4. 

éumoAdw, generalized meaning, 97. 2. 

év, adverbial, 26. a; expletive, 27.1. 

— of the instrument, 28. 2. 

evOade, of other relations besides 
place, 41... 

e€ayyédAopat, subjective, 53. d. 

é£iodw, various meanings, active and 
neuter, 96. 

eLioaréov, 54. Cc 

émi, adverbial, 26.a; expletive, 27.1. 

— =ovy, 29. 

émtxaipo, w. accusative, 23. a. 

épnuos, W. gen., 16. f. 

épyoy, used specifically, 97. 

éoOnds, used specifically, 97. 

ért, marking logical sequence, 41. 2. 

éros eis éros, 25, init. 

evoeBea = dd £a eioeBelas, 95. 6. 

evruyjs, used actively, 98. a. 

épicrapa, reflexive, 52. a. 

éxéyyvos, passive, 99. 

exe, added pleonastically, 75. 3. 

— intransitive, 98. c. 

zy, various meanings, active and 
neuter, 96. 

éyav, added pleonastically, 75. 3. 


H.. Kal, 65.f. 

7dn, of logical sequence, 41. 2. 
joopat, W. gen., 16. 4. 

— Ww. acc., 23. a. 

HAcoorepys, used actively, 98. a. 

4 pa, found only in the Ajax, 84. 2. 


Opéupa, its usage, 99. a. 
Oupds, used vaguely, 92.1. 


ids, various associations, 100. 6. 
immopayns, passive, 99. 
iorapat=dviorapat, 101. 4. 
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xal, expressing emphasis, 42. c. 

— in questions=‘ really ?’ 42.1. 

— temporal use, 42. a. 

— =kairot, 42. b. 

— repeated, 43. c¢. 

— =‘wherefore,’ 43. d. 

— disjunctive, 43... 

— hyperbaton of, 43. 4. 

kal 84, as one word=‘already,’ 43. 3. 

katpoyv = és Kaipov, 22. 6. 

karpds, development of its meaning, 
gl. a. 

kakés, used specifically, 97. 

kadXoreia, various associations, roo, 
6. 

kKdparrety, intransitive, 99. 

kara, expletive, 28. 1, 

katavva, W. gen., 16. e. 

keNauvés, Suggestive meaning, 103. 3. 

kevds, various meanings, 96. 

kdvo, W. gen. of remote object, 16. 4. 

kotAos, Suggestive meaning, 103. 3. 

kowds, a general word with many 
specific meanings, 95.1. 

punta 7’ dyéwv év Bq, 11. fin, 

Kpumrety, intransitive, 98. c. 

kpurropat, reflexive, 53. 

kputtw dda, W. acc., 23. 6. 


AaBeiv, added pleonastically, 75. 3. 

AaBav, added pleonastically, 75. 3. 

Aéxptos, association of meaning, 
100, d. 

AwByrés, not directly passive, 98. a. 


padwcra, modifying substantive, 41. 

#GAXov, omitted in some cases before 
7, 73+ 5. 

Heunrds, used actively, 98. a. 

pev.. Te, 65. ff 

pn, reduplicated, 48. 1. 

— generalizing, etc., 48. z. 

— pleonastic, 49. d. 

— ov with epexegetic infinitive or 
participle, 49. 3. 

— ov with participle, 49. 6. 

pndeis = pndapds, 36. fin. 

pyv, bespeaking attention, 44. init. 

— with imperatives, 44. 

pyre. . O€, 65. f. 

Pnxavdo, rare active, 51. 3, 

povos, various meanings, 26. 


vairys, its usage, 99. a. 
ydjs, used actively, 98. a. 
vouds, used actively, 98. u. 


INDEX. 


vopos, its use in Herodotus and 
Attic, 38. 

— developed meaning, 91. a. 

voovpat, reflexive, 53. 

véoos, generalized meaning, 97. 2. 

vous, used vaguely, 93. 2. 


éuv, adverbial, 26. a. 


6 6€, without preceding 6 pév, 32.1. 

65¢, without distinct correlative, 34.1. 

— for personal pronoun, 34.1. 

— =emphatic possessive pronoun, 
34.1. 

— =6c, 34.1. 

— used alternately with ofros, 35. 

606s, various meanings, 96. 

otc’ ws moinaov, 66. B. 7. 

— — py cdharns, 66. 8.7. 

éxynpés, used actively, 98. a. 

du8pos= water simply, 98. 

dupa, its usage, 99. a. 

époyerns, used actively, 98. a. 

Gpoomépos, active, 98. a. 

dvres=mapovres, LOI. 4. 

érov=‘at what point,’ of other re- 
lations besides place, 41. 1. 

6pav =mpoopay, 101. 4. 

épyn, used vaguely, 93. 5. 

opit, rare active, 51. 6. 

épGpua, with pathetic significance, 
52. 6. 

és=ei with personal pronoun, 35. 2. 

— without antecedent expressed, 
35. 2. 

és dy, with indefinite antecedent 
omitted, 72. 2. 

ov, reduplicated, 48. 1. 

ovdeis = oddapds, 36. fin. 

ovx, repeated for emphasis, 74. 1. 

oviris = ovdapas, 36. fin. 

ovros, without distinct correlative, 
35. init. 

— used alternatively with 6d, 35. 


mavra, adverbial, 24. 6. 

— — used with substantive, 41. 

mapd, expletive, 28. 1. 

mapadidova, association of meaning, 
100. d. 

mdapavdos, various associations, 100. 4. 

mapay = ‘eye-witness,’ 55. 4. 

mas, its use in composition, 101. 6. 

mempakopat, 55.7. 

epi, expletive, 28. 1. 

moOovpat, reflexive, 53. 


INDEX. 


moi=‘to what point,’ etc., of other 
relations besides place, 41. r. 

mod, adverbial, modifying substan- 
tive, 41. 

Topmtwos, passive, 99. 

more, modifying substantive, 41. 

— of logical sequence, 41. 2. 

mov =‘ wherein,’ etc., of other rela- 
tions besides place, 41. 1. 

mous, its compounds, ror. 3. 

mpdoow, used specifically, 97. 

mpagis, used specifically, 97. 

mpogevetv, generalized meaning, 97.2. 

mporrerés, various associations, 100. d. 

mpos, expletive, 28. 1. 

— w. gen. of agent, 29. 

— Eevias, etc. 29. 

mpovoTny, W. ACC., 23. a. 

mo, of logical sequence, 41. z. 


purn, its meanings, 96. 
purrds, not directly passive, 98. a. 


oéBo =‘to revere,’ 98. a. 
onpaivopat, reflexive, 52. a. 
orédAopat, Causative, 53. c. 
otpéwas, intransitive, 99. 
ocuphépw, various meanings, 96. 
ovy, adverbial, 26. a. 

CaTHpios, passive, 99. 


rants, its origin, 104. 6. 

raura, idiomatic use, 25. d. 

re... Te, irregular use of, 65. f, 

terpdopos, association of meaning, 
Io, 

thx, with two accusatives, 24. init, 
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™\obev, modifying substantive, 41. 

tikroy =a parent,’ 55. 4. 

tts, with covert reference, 36. 4. 

— with article, 36. 4. 

— =Tas, 36. 4. 

— generalized, 36. 4. 

tis, with article, 36. 4. 

— =6s (?), 36. 4. 

totos, Tordade, to convey the reason 
of a statement, 35. fin. 

tpiros, used for distinction’s sake, 69. 

Tporratos, association of meaning, ror. 

7T@ =‘therefore,’ 32. 3. 


UBprs, used specifically for ‘suicide,’ 
97 

ind, w. gen. expressing manner, 28. 2. 
— =dr6, 28. 2. 

— w. dat. of instrument, 2g. init. 
— — = ey péca, 29. init. 


xaXay, intransitive, 99. 

xAG@pos, suggestive meaning, 103. 3. 
xpaivopat, reflexive, 53. 

xpovos, its generalized meaning, 91.a. 
xpdv@=ev xpdve, 18. 2. d. 


dépo, various meanings, 96. 

pate, in extended meaning, 97. 2. 

dpovety, in a variety of meanings, 
93. 6. 

gvors, used vaguely, 91. 8. 


as dv, 46. ¢. 

— =€as (?), 47. ut. 

— with acc. absolute, 47. 4. 
— omitted in similes, 73. 5. 
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